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The Globe Theatbe. 

(JJter an Engraving in Croce's ** Ancient and Modern Views of London.”) 


THE ELIZABETHAN PERIOD: THE DRAMATISTS. 

^ BEN JONSON. 

S’EXT to Shakespeare in point of time among the 
greater Elizabethan dramatists, and next to him, 
perhaps, in genius, stands Jonson, always called 
by himself and his contemporaries, as well as by 
posterity, by the abbreviated title, Ben Jonson. 
He was born in London, near Charing Cross, in 1673. 
His family had a generation earlier been in prosper- 
ous circumstances, but he was bom to great poverty. 
He was the posthumous son of a clergyman ; but 


bis mother married fpr her second husband a brick- 
layer, and Jonson in early youth was obliged to 
follow the employment of his stepfather. Through 
the kindness of William Camden, however, he was 
enabled to become a scholar at Westminster School. 
He afterwards served for some time ns a soldier in 
the Low Countries. But while still young, like mahy 
another young man of his day, whose tastes and 
aspirations were above his fortune, he turned ^otor. 
From acting he advanced, as others did, to42]fttnatio 
writing ; and doxvn to the time of his death,. 1637» 
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^ hU dilig0iiO€ as a play-writer was unceasing. Sing- 
ularly unfavourable as the circumstances of his early 
life were for learning, Jonson's love of knowledge 
triumphed over them. His reading was wide and 
accurate, his acquaintance with classical authors 
very minute. He was beyond doubt one of the 
most learned men of a learned age. 

Jenson had written several plays — some perhaps 
of those still in existence being among the number — 
but they had 4l proved failures, when in 15% the 
.cofnedy of Man in his was brought 

out at the Olobe Theatre, and its success was so 
great as at once to establish its author’s position in 
the very front rani: of the dramatists. The reputa- 
tion thus established Jonson continually increased, 
nor WM it only as a dramatist that he was dis- 
tinguished. In 1619 he became Poet Laureate, a 
post to which his poetical merits fully entitled him. 
Jmd in the brilliant circle of wits and men of letters 
which "became .80 famous in the Elizabethan period, 
Jonspt{*8 position was supren^e. 

Jonaon’s whole career shows us that the leading 
features of his character were strength of will, 
indomitable energy, and a proud self-reliance ; and 
these high qualities were accompanied by a certain 
roughness and an outspoken freedom both in praise 
and blame. He certainly did not want the genuine 
kindness which secures friends, but was deficient in 
the geniality and tact which avoids or conciliates 
enemies ; and he was constantly at war with some 
of his brother dramatists and poets. The very varied 
incidents of his career, and particularly the fact of 
his having at one time changed his creed and be- 
come a Roman Catholic, and afterwards re-joined 
the national Church, gave plenty of material for 
attack. His later days were clouded by poverty 
and ill-health, and what to a strong and self- 
reliant nature such as his must have been not less 
painful than either of these, the consciousness of 
failing intellectual powers. 

Two of Jonson’s plays are tragedies — Sejanus 
(1C03) and Catiline (1611). They are founded 
upon, and follow with singular fidelity; the 
authentic and contemporary accounts of the lives 
and deaths of the two men whose names they 
bear. The subject in each case was one likely to 
attract the taste of Ben Jonson. The conspiracy 
of Catiline- and the fall of Sejanus afford ample 
opportunity for the display of striking dramatic 
situations. They gave peculiar scope for Jonson’s 
great power of noble and lofty eloquence. They 
enabled him to use his stores of classical learning ; 
and the skill with which he has worked into his 
plays every expression, every hint almost, of the 
Latin historians and poets, and the completeness 
in every detail of the picture of Roman manners 


and customs, are extraordinary. Yet Jonson’s 
tragedies are read, we think, by few people with 
much pleasure. They are stiff and lifeless, and 
the characters are unreal. We are interested in 
the story, the speeches — everything except the 
men and women themselves. Catiline and Sejanus 
themselves ’are both characters purely repulsive. 
Their fate and their fall excite our wonder, and 
perhaps a feeling of horror, never our sympathy 
or pity. Nor is this want of human interest in 
the principal story balanced by any strong pathos 
in any of the subsidifiry incidents in the play. 
When Shakespeare made the leading character in 
his play the base and odious tyrant John, he 
supplied the missing element of tenderness and 
pity by introducing the pathetic story of Prince 
Arthur. In Sejamis the one really pathetic incident 
of the whole play — the murder of the innocent 
children of Sejanus, and the grief of their broken- 
hearted mother — forms no part of the action of the 
play ; it is simply related as a fact in an eloquent 
but not very appropriate speech, within a few lines 
of the end of the play. 

Of far higher merit than these two tragedies are 
the comedies of Jonson. These are strongly con- 
trasted in many respects with the comedies of 
Shakespeare and most of his contemporaries. 
Jonson’s plots are always most carefully and skil- 
fully elaborated. He is never content to follow 
the usual course of his brother dramatists, and 
take the story of some Italian novel or earlier play, 
following the narrative of the original with only 
such alteration as is absolutely necessary for .stage 
effect. And from this cause Jonson’s comedies 
are peculiarly effective as plays, and carry on the 
interest of the reader to a remarkable degree. His 
style is always clear, manly, and vigorous; it is 
never vulgar or commonplace, seldom deficient in 
ease and simplicity, though, as compared with 
Shakespeare and many others among the dramatists^ 
it has an air of deliberation about it. It is like a 
noble building erected by art, rather than a tree of 
spontaneous growth. His extensive learning fur- 
nished hint with an inexhaustible store of words, 
phrases, and longer passages from the ancient 
writers, which he uses in general with admirable 
judgment. But now and then his learning has 
betrayed him into a fault. Thus when KnoweU 
the prudent and matter-of-fact merchant in Mvenj 
Mam, in his Hummir^ pours out an eloquent diatribe, 
borrowed from Juvenal, on the wickedness of the 
age, and especially on the vices of parents grown 
the corruptors instead of the protectors of their 
children, everyone must be struck with the in- 
congruity between this and the whole tone of 
society depicted in the play, and Inuat feel that 
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however true of Rome in the days of Domitian, 
it is not true of England in the days of Elizabeth. 
The morality of Jonson's plays is always pure. He 
is often coarse in expression ; nothing can be much 
grosser than some of the language and some of the 
scenes in his best comedies— the Alchemist ^ for 
instance. But this is merely the coarseness of his 
times, when men did not hesitate to speak openly 
of things now left unnamed. He never confuses 
the boundaries of right and wrong, and therefore 
is never really immoral. 

One characteristic of Jonson’s comedies must 
strike every reader — that though they are comic 
and humorous always, yet they are, above all, 
satirical. Except when they are broadly farcical, 
they are keen satires upon vice, upon hypocris}^ 
sensuality, avarice. And this — though, perhaps, 
owing partly to the somewhat severe cast of 
Jonson’s mind — is still more, no doubt, connected 
with the defect in his dramatic genius to which 
we have already referred, his inability to produce 
life-like characters. Those who people Shake- 
speare’s stage are real men and women, with all 
the ordinary passions of humanity, and strongly 
marked individuality, though showing also, it may 
be, the special prominence of one quality or the 
peculiar characteristics of a class. Jonson has 
occasionally drawn a character with some life 
about it, and which has become familiar accord- 
ingly, such as Bobadil, the cowardly braggart in 
E^iery Mem in his Humour, But, for the most part, 
his characters are not much more than mere em- 
bodiments of abstract qualities, or mere types of 
particular classes of society. 

The best among Jonson’s comedies are Every 
Mem in Ids Himour, the Alchemist (1610), the 
Silent Woman (1609), and Volpone, or the Fox (1606). 
The last-mentioned play is a fair sample of Jonson’s 
comedies. It is the story of Volpone, a magnifico 
of Venice, enormously wealthy, childless, and with- 
out an heir, a isensualist, and a cynic. He lives in 
the enjoyment of every bodily indulgence ; but he 
further allows himself the pleasure of watching the 
efforts of a number of flatterers, who hang about 
him, striving for his favour and the chance of suc- 
ceeding to his wealth ; and for this purpose he 
feigns to bo in mortal sickness, trembling on the 
very brink of the grave. The spirit of the play is 
expressed at the very beginning, when Volpone 
soliloquises : — 

"What should I do 

But cooker up my genius, and live ftee 
To all delights iny fortune calls me to? 

I have no wife, no pai'cnt, child, ally 
To give my substance to ; but whom I make 
Must be my heir ; and this makes men observe me : 

Tills draws new clients daily to my house, 


Women and men, of every sex and age, 

That bring me presents, send me plate, coin, Jewels, 
With hope that when I die (which tliey expect 
Bach greedy minute) it shall then return 
Tenfold upon them ; whilst some, covetous 
Above the rest, seek to engross me whole, 

And counterwork Uie one unto the other. 

Contend in fight, as they would seem ia loves : 
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All which I suffer, playing with their hopes, 

And am content to coin them into profit, 

And look upon their kindness, and take more. 

And look on that ; still bearing them in hand, 

Letting the cherry knock against their lips, 

And draw it by their mouths, and back again.” 

The competition in degraded servility between the 
flatterers; the trick to mislead them of Mosca, 
Volpone’s cunning and ready parasite ; the brutal 
attempts of Volpone to gratify his lusts by 
violence ; the base conspiracy of all these to con- 
vict the innocent ; and the final exposure and 
punishment of the guilty, form the subject-matter 
of the play. 

There remains one more class of dramatic com- 
positions of Jonson’s which must by no means bo 
overlooked ; it is one in which he stands without' a 
rival among dramatists. As Poet Laureate it wm a 
part of his duty to compose a vast number of those 
masques or entertainments which were so much in 
vogue at the period. In these entertainments the 
gentlemen and ladies of the Court, or the members 
of an inn of court, or other bodies of persons, used 
to take part. Their plots and the characters repre- 
sented were borrowed from the classical or the fairy 
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mythology. Sometimes the inhabitants of these 
very different regions of the imagination met upon 
the same stage. The pieces were illustrated by 
elaborate scenery and by appropriate danees. Such 
pieces afforded the most admirable opportunity for 
delicate flattery, for the judicious use of Jonson’s 
varied learning, and the exercise of his inexhaust- 
ible invention and poetical power. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 

It was a very common practice in the age of 
which we are ' writing for two or even more 
dramatists to combine in producing a single play. 
Probably these combinations were generally unions 
not so much of choice as of necessity, and were 
induced by the exigencies of the managers of the 
theatres, who sometimes required the plays they 
had bespoken more quickly than one man could 
prepare them, or who wished to secure the pecu- 
liar skill of different hands for different scenic 
effects. The partnership of Beaumont and 
Fletcher was of a very different kind. It was 
founded upon the warmest friendship, and lasted 
as long as they both lived. 

John Fletcher was bom at Rye in 1576. His 
father was a bishop, and filled successively the 
sees of Bristol, Winchester, and London. Soon 
after he was translated to the last-named see he 
incurred the displeasure of the Queen by a most 
imprudent, and almost indecent, second marriage, 
and he was for some time suspended from his 
bishopric. His promotions, too, with their burden- 
some incidents of fees, first-fruits, and other 
expenses, had followed one another with fatal 
rapidity. The consequence was that he died in 
embarrassed circumstances, leaving only a very 
scanty provision for his family. His son, the poet, 
in all probability, therefore, began life amid the 
same poverty as most of his brother dramatists. 
He received, however, a university education at 
Benet College, Cambridge, and from his works it 
seems probable th^-t he was a competent, if not a 
profound, scholar. 

Francis Beaumont was born in the year 1686 of 
an ancient family, which had for some generations 
been settled in Leicestershire. His father was a 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas. He himself 
received his education at Broadgate Hall (now 
Pembroke College), Oxford, and upon leaving the 
university became a student of the Inner Temple. 
He soon, however, abandoned the study of the law 
and entered upon the more congenial pursuit of 
literature. 

When or how the intimacy of these two men 
began we cannot tell. Both had certainly appeared 
as poets, Fletcher very probably as a dramatist, 


before they began to work in concert. Both wore 
among the younger friends of Ben Jonson, and 
both seem to have been regarded with peculiar 
affection by that great literary chief ; and it is not 
improbable that they met and formed their life- 
long friendship amid the brilliant circle of wits 
and poets over which Jonson presided. However 
this may be, it is known for certain that from an 
early period the two men lived together on terms 
of the closest intimacy until the marriage of 
Beaumont, and that their literary partnership con- 
tinued until Beaumont’s death in 1616. Fletcher 
survived his friend and fellow-worker only ten 
years, dying in 1626. 

The plays which have come down to us bearing 
the joint names of Beaumont and Fletcher are very 
numerous, rather more than fifty in number. Which 
out of the long list were really the joint productions 
of the two friends it is in many cases impossible to 
determine. Some of them were probably written 
by Fletcher before the literary partnership was 
formed ; some were certainly written by him after 
that partnership had been dissolved by the death 
of his colleague. But where to draw the line so as 
to distinguish precisely the plays belonging to those 
several periods cannot bo accurately ascertained, 
and still less is it possible to say what portions of 
the plays jointly written are to be attributed to 
Beaumont and what to Fletcher. It is a generally 
received tradition that the genius of Beaumont lay 
more in the direction of the tragic and pathetic 
than that of his colleague ; while the comic powers 
of Fletcher were more strongly marked. And this 
is probable, though not certain. Their plays range 
over the widest diversity of character, from severe 
and lofty tragedy, such as the very powerful play 
of the Maid's Tragedy, to the broadest burlesque, 
like the Knight of the Burning Pestle. But the 
plays from which, probably, all readers derive the 
greatest amount of pleasure are of a class inter- 
mediate between these two extremes. Beaumont 
and Fletcher have left us a large number of romahtic 
dramas, belonging to much the same class as the 
majority of Shakespeare’s comedies, a class of which 
the very pleasing play of Philaster, the play which 
is said to have established their fame as dramatists, 
is an excellent specimen. 

The plots of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays are 
almost all of them, like Shakespeare’s, borrowed 
from Italian novelists or play-writers. They are, 
for the most part, worked out with discretion and 
good taste, though the authors show neither the 
elaborate diligence of Jonson in this department, 
nor the consummate judgment of Shakespeare. In 
one point, however, the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher stand especially high, -that is, in dramatic 
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effect. Some of the scenes in the MaiSs Tragedy, 
especially that in which Evadne, the guilty wife, 
reveals her infamy to her husband, seem to us 
among the most striking in all our dramatic 
literature. In delineation of character these 
authors are far more life-like than Jonson, though, 
as compared with the greatest dramatists, they 
each want both depth and variety. Their style is 
peculiarly attractive. It is always clear and per- 
fectly intelligible, and though without either the 
wondrous wealth of metaphor which belongs to 
Shakespeare alone, or the dignified eloquence of 
Jonson, it is an instrument admirably adapted for 
the expression of passion or the simpler purposes 
of description. The great blot upon the plays of 
these writers is their indecency. All the literature 
of their age is coarse, for men’s tastes and habits 
of life were coarse. But the indecency and im- 
morality of Beaumont and Fletcher is not merely 
a matter of expression ; it is too often woven into 
the very texture of the play, and pervades alike 
the plot, tho characters, and the language. One, 
at least, of their plays is among the most impure 
in the language. 

A bettor specimen for study can hardly be chosen 
among the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher than 
tho play we have already mentioned, PhilcLster, 
The story is dramatic, if not very probable. Are- 
thusa, the daughter of the King of Sicily, is be- 
trothed to a Spanish prince, but her affections are 
given to Philaster, the rightful claimant to the 
throne, excluded from it by the result of an unjust 
civil war. As tho lovers cannot iheet openly, 
Philaster sends to his mistress a beautiful boy, who 
has by a strange chance come into his service, to be 
tho medium of communication between them. This 
plan seems to work admirably. But a wanton lady 
of the Court, detected in a scandalous intrigue with 
the Spanish prince, in her anger charges the 
princess with an undue attachment to the boy who 
attends her. This charge is believed by the king, 
the courtiers, even by Philaster. The usual wander- 
ings from home and sudden meetings in forests 
follow. In time Philaster and the boy Bellario get 
thrown into prison on a charge of attempting the 
life of the princess. But the people rise against 
the king, and restore Philaster to his rights ; and, 
all misunderstandings being removed, and all 
parties reconciled, the play ends happily. Every 
one of the characters in this play is forcibly and 
pleasingly drawn. But the main interest centres 
upon the boy Bellario, in whom, throughout the 
play, the combination of courageous devotion with 
a clinging tenderness is exquisitely depicted. In 
the end Bellario turns out to be no boy, but 
Euphrasia, the daughter of a lord at the Court, who 
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had been among the most eager of the persecutors 
of Bellario. The passage in which this discovery 
is made will afford a good example of the style of 
Beaumont and Fletcher ; — 

“ My father oft would speak 
Your worth and virtue and as I did grow 
More and more apprehensive, I did thirst 
To see the man so praised. But yet all this 
Was but a maiden longing, to be lost 
As soon as found ; till, sitting in my window. 

Printing my thoughts in lawn, I saw a god 
I thought (but it was you) enter our gates. 

My blood flew out and baok again, as fhst 
As I had puflbd it forth and pucked it in 
Like breath ; then was I called away in haste 
To entertain you. Never was a man 
Heaved from a sheep-cote to a sceptre, raised 
So high in thoughts as I ^ you left a kiss 
Upon these lips then, which I mean to keep 
From you for over ; I did hear you talk 
Far above singing. After you were gone, 

I grew acquainted with my heart, and searched 
What stirred It so ; alas, I found it love I 
Yet far fTom lust ; for could I but have lived 
In presence of you, I had had my end. 

For this did I delude my noble father 

With a feigned pilgrimage, and dressed myself 

In habit of a boy ; and for I knew 

My birth no match for you, I was past hope 

Of having you ; and understanding well 

That when I made discovery of my sex 

I could not stay with you, I made a vow 

By all tlie most religious things a maid 

Could (Mil together, never to be known 

Whilst there was hope to hide me from men’s eyes, 

For other than I seemed, that I might ever 
Abide with you. Thei. sat I by tho fount 
Where first you took me up.” 

The following is Philaster’s account of his meet- 
ing with the (iisguised girl at the fountain 

Hunting the buck, 

I found him sitting by a fountain-side, 

Of which he borrowed some to quench his thirst, 

And paid the nymph as much again in tears. 

A garland lay him by, made by himself, 

Of many several flowers, bred in the bay, 

Stuck in that mystic order, that the rareness 
Delighted me ; but ever when he turned 
His tender eyes upon them he would weep, 

As if he meant to make them grow again. 

Seeing such pretty helpless Innocence 
Dwell in his face, I asked him all his story. 

He told me that his parents gentle died, 

Leaving him to the mercy of the fields, 

Which gave him roots ; and of the crystal springs. 
Which did not stop their courses ; and the sun. 

Which still, he thanked him, yielded him his light 
Then he took up his garland, and did show 
What every flower, as country people hold, 

Did signify' ; and how all, ordered thus, 

Expressed his grief, and to my thoughts did read 
The prettiest lecture of his country art 
That could be wished ; so that methought I could 
Have studied it. I gladly entertained him, 

Who was as glad to follow.” 
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ARCHITECTURE. — X. 

[Continued from Vcl VIL, p. 384.] 

GOTHIC ARCHITBCTURK IN ITALY, GERMANY, 
AND SPAIN. 

The pointed style, as developed in France, was not 
recognised in Italy or Germany till the middle of 


the vault. In Italy they preferred wall paintings 
and mosaics, and consequently the walls of their 
churches were retained and prepared to receive fresco 
paintings or mosaic pictures, and their windows 
were kept small and filled with clear glass, so as 
not to interfere with the colouring of the walls. 
Their floors were enriched with magnificent marble 



Fig. 88.— Siena Cathedkai* 


the thirteenth century — that is to say, the round- 
arched style known as the Romanesque was ad- 
hered to for a century after it had been discarded 
in France. This may be accounted for in Germany 
from the fact that the round-arched style had 
already there been carried to such perfection that 
they were unwilling to introduce a form of arch 
which was out of harmony with their own national 
style. In Italy it would seem to have arisen from 
another cause. We have, in our description of the 
French cathedrals, pointed out how, in the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, the demand for painted glass, 
not only as a decorative feature, but as a field for 
the display of the history of the Christian religion, 
had led the French architects to enlarge their 
windows by the employment of mullions and of 
tracery, so as to virtually fill up all the wall space 
that existed between the main piers which carried 


pavements, and, to keep the interior in harmony, 
their ceilings were painted blue and enriched with 
gold stars. This predilection in favour of painting 
(in which, it is true, they surpassed all the world) 
was fatal to that appreciation of all those construc- 
tive features which, appropriately decorated, were 
of the very essence of the French and English 
Gothic style. 

One well-known example may be taken as an 
instance of this predilection, viz., the Chapel of the 
Arena painted by Giotto, and which, without its 
paintings, is simply a bam. The principal attrac- 
tion of the Italian cathedrals lies, first, in the 
beautiful marbles with which they are encrusted 
both externally and internally (the core of the wall 
being in brick and stone) ; and second, the exquisite 
sculptured figure and ornament with which they are 
enriched. The forms which the artist was called 
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in to decorate ore frequently ungainly and wanting 
in proportional Bcale^ but the decoration in marbles 
of varied colours, in mosaic, and with rich sculpture 
is so beautiful that we forget the masses to which 
it is applied. ' Unfortunately, there are many cases 
in which the decoration has never been applied, 
and where the original forms of the buildings still 
‘retain their ungainly shape; and the system of 
erecting the building first, and then of calling in 
another artist to decorate it, has led to the intro- 
duction of sham fronts, so that on looking at them 
from the back we see that the real forms behind 
them were not adhered to by the artist. This was 
not done in the earlier buildings, and the cathedral 
of Pisa, already described under the Romanesque 
style, is a striking example of truthfulness of con- 
struction and of decoration. 

The cathedrals of Siena (Fig. 38), Orvieto, Genoa, 
Ferrara, and Florence may be taken as types of the 
best examples. The principal front of Siena Cath- 
edral, built 1284-1380, consists of three great portals 
decorated with sculpture — a rose window lighting 
the nave in the centre— and is crowned by three 
great gables, the centre one higher than the others, 
and all three rising high above the roofs of nave 
and aisles, and virtually, therefore, shams. It is 
faced with black, red, and white marbles, richly 
carved with foliage and figure sculpture. 

The towers of Italian cathedrals are invariably 
separated from the main building, and form what 
are known as campaniles. The example at Siena 
is faced with marble in alternate bands of black 
and white, and is monotonous, owing' to its too 
equal division ; it is crowned by a central octagonal 
spire and four pinnacles, a pleasing variation from 
the heavy cornice of Prato and other Italian towns. 
The cathedral of Orvieto was commenced in 1290, 
but not terminated till the sixteenth century. Its 
chief characteristic is the mosaic decoration with 
which its front was encrusted about 1321. 

The cathedral of Florence, better known as 
Santa Maria dei Fiori, is in many respects the finest 
mediaeval church in Italy, though its crowning 
feature, the dome, was not carried out till the 
fifteenth century in the Italian style. The 
plan consists of nave and aisles leading to a 
central octagon with three apses, north, south, and 
cast. The nave is 65 feet wide and 280 feet long, 
being divided into four bays only (in Westminster 
Abbey the same length is divided into twelve bays), 
80 that its size is not apparent. Internally it is 
wanting in effect, as its walls have never been 
covered with the frescoes onginally contemplated. 
It is therefore in its exterion that its beauties are 
chiefly to be found, in the rich marble decoration and 
In the beautiful tracery of its windows. The front 


has within the last |ew years been completed more 
or less in harmony with the rest. The campanile by 
Giotto on the south side of the cathedral is the most 
beautiful example in Italy (Fig. 39), It is decorated 
with marbles of various colours, and divided into 
four storeys of different heights, the belfry windows 
of the upper storey being of great b^uty and 
delicacy, and is, in fact, the only really perfect 
example of a marble- cased structure ; on the lower 
storey the panels are carved with figure subjects 
designed by Giotto, but carved out by, his^ pupils 
after his death. The baptistery on the west i^ide 
of tho cathedral is an octagonal building very 
classic in design, and chiefly known for the tlprae 
bronze doors on the north, south, and east sides : 
the first by Andrea Pisano, 1330; and the other 
two by Ghiberti, 1400-24. 

The church of the Franciscan convent at Assisi, 
remarkable for its frescoes by Giotto, has archi- 
tectural features of much value, and in the interior 
the greater value of having ribs to the vault carried 
by shafts (instead of painted bands, as in the chapel 
at Padua before referred to) is at once recognis^. 
The south entrance porch is one of the best 
examples of geometrical design in Italy. 

The cathedral of Milan is the largest in Italy, 
covering 108,000 square feet. It is entirely cased 
inside and outside with white marble (excepting 
the vault, which is painted in imitation tracery), 
and is profusely decorated with figure sculpture. 
It was commenced in 1385, and consecrated in 
1418, and although the most admired in Italy, is 
externally of somewhat ungainly form. Internally 
it is, perhaps, the v finest example in Europe ; it is 
divided into nave and double aisles, the latter 
being aln^ost the same height as the former. 

Numerous examples of secular and domestic 
architecture are found through Italy, chiefly 
characteristic by their extreme simplicity when 
contrasted with the rich marble casings of the 
cathedrals and churches. The chief examples are 
the Palazzo Vecchio (1298) and the Palazzo del 
PodesU (1332), both at Florence, and the Palazzo 
Publico, at Siena (1295-1309), which, with its lofty 
campanile, forms one of the grandest buildings in 
Italy. 

It is, however, in Venice that we find the best 
development of secular Gothic architecture. The 
Doge’s Palace (Fig. 40), commenced in 1301, and the 
Cad’oro (1350) being the two principal examples. 
The Gothic ][kortion of the palace consists of the 
entrance gateway ( the Porta della carta), the latest 
portion built 1439-43— the front facing the piaz- 
zetta of St. Mark— and the front facing the Riva 
de’ Sohiavoni on the Moto. The building is di- 
vided into three storeys : the lower storey of pointed 
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equilateral arches carried on cylindrical piers, 
with richly carved capitals (the lower portion of 
these piers is hidden, the pavement of the piazzetta 
having been raised about 15 feet; they had no 
bases, but were supported on a stylobate of three 
steps). The middle 
storey consists of 
four central ogee 
arches with qna- 
trefoil circles of 
tracery above, all 
richly moulded, 
two arches to each 
one below ; the 
upper storey is 
equal in height to 
the two lower ones, 
it IS built in brick 
and faced with 
marbles of two 
colours, forming a 
design over the 
whole surface, and 
is pierced with 
large painted n^in- 
dows, filled proba- 
bly at one time 
with tracery. A 
pierced stone crest- 
ing forms the par- 
apet. The Gothic 
churches of Venice, 
of which the prin- 
cipal 'examples are 
those of St. Giov- 
anni e Paolo (1246- 
90) and Santa 
Maria Gloriosa dei 
Frari, do not con- 
tain any special 
features which, in 
a general survey of 
the style, require 
notice, so that we 
now pass on to 
Germany. 

The German 
builders clung to 
their more perfected round-arched Gothic work of 
the Romanesque type for more than a century after 
all the chief characteristics of the pointed style had 
been developed and perfected in France. The two 
earliest examples of the pointed Gothic style are 
the church of St. Mary at Treves— built on the site 
of the round church erected by Helena the mother 
of Constantine, in imitation of the church of the 


Holy Sepulchre— and the church of St. Elizabeth 
at Marburg (123<M0). The next examples are 
those of Strasburg and of Freiburg in Baden 
(1270-76)), the latter jiossessing a lofty western 
tower with pierced stone spire of great height and 

of much beauty in 
design. 

The great typi- ' 
cal example of 
German Gothic i’^ 
found in the cath- 
edral at Cologne, 
the largest in North 
Europe, covering 
an area of 91,000 
square feet This 
was commenced m 
1270-76, and its 
general design was 
based on the cath- 
edral of Amiens 
(1220 - 72), the 
principal diffei- 
enco being that 
there are double 
aisles m Cologne 
(the outer aisles of 
Amiens being di- 
vided into chapels;, 
and the front is 
virtually sacrificed 
to the stupendous 
towers which, 
crowned by their 
pierced stone 
spires, constitute 
the highest struc- 
ture m stone ever 
erected. 

The cathedral of 
Cologne has also 
the special char- 
acteristic of having 
been based on a. 
uniform design 
throughout, though 
constructed at var- 
ious periods, and 
the same floor on which the first portion constructed, 
VIZ., the choir (finished in 1322), was set out, served 
still for the setting out of the upper portion of th© 
spires, and was only removed on their completion a 
few years ago. 

The immense height of the vault, 166 feet 
from the pavement, has the effect of decreasing 
the apparent length which, though 100 feet longer 



Fig 39 .— Giotto’s Campanile, Florence, 
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than Westminster Abbey^ including the Confessor^s 
Chapel, really looks much shorter. The great 
height of the western spires {538 feet) and the 
enormous dimensions of the towers which carry 
them dwarf the rest of the building, so that it is 


Of civic buildings in Germany the Town Hall of 
Brunswick is one of the few examples in stone 
remaining. In the north provinces on the Baltic, 
at Liibeck and Danzig, and in Hanover, are hne 
buildings in brick and terra-cotta, which are re- 



Fig 40 .— The Doge’s Palace, Venice. 


only when .contrasted with the surrounding build- 
ings that one is able to judge of its stupendous 
size. Now that these are all being cleared away, 
this advantage is being lost, and its present effect 
is that of an overgrown monster. 

Though of moderate size, the cathedral oE 
Ratisbon in Bavaria is one of the most pleasing 
examples of German Gothic, and it has the advan- 
tage of retaining the German apsidal termination 
to choir and aisles. The church of St. Stephen’s in 
Vienna is an example of a type which, though 
common in Germany, and more particularly in the 
Baltic provinces, os at Liibeck, Danzig, and other 
towns, is rarely found -in other countries. The nave 
and aisles are of the same height, and are covered 
by one stupendous roof. There is consequently 
only one storey inside, the triferium storey and the 
clerestoirey do not exist, and all the light to the in- 
terior is admitted through the aisle windows, and 
although these rise to the height of the vault, the 
effect inside is sombre and dark. 


markable for the clever way in which, with so small 
a material as brick, they have been able to obtain 
a monumental effect. The finest example, how- 
ever, in the north of Germany, is the great palace 
at Marienburg, once the residence of the Knights 
of the Teutonic Order; this was built at the 
end of the thirteenth century. The great hall of 
the knights is lighted by windows filled with stone 
tracery, one of the few examples of this material 
being used in this part of the country. Some of the 
Bavarian towns still -retain Gothic buildings of 
similar work, the best examples being found in 
Nuremberg; here also* still remain, as well as at 
Amberg and Rothenburg, the greater portion of 
the city walls with the fine circular towers, which 
add so much to the picturesqueness of the first 
named. Rothenburg also retains more or less the 
character of a mediaeval city, like Carcassonne, 

The steadily growing wealth of Flanders, from 
the eleventh to the sixteenth century, enabled her 
to erect cathedrals and churches of considerable 
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importikiicey but she does not seem to have shared 
that sadden impulse given to church construction 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
erection of these great ecclesiastical buildings 
seems to have been spread pretty equally over the 
five centuries above named, and she carried on the 
development of the style, and continued the erection 
of Gothic churches for nearly a century after other 
European countries. 

The most important examples are the cathedral 
of Tournay, the greater portion of which, however, 
belongs to the Romanesque period; St. Gudule, 
Brussels (1220), and St. Martin, Ypres (1254), the 
finest and purest specimen in Flanders. 

Later on we have St. Rombaud at Malines (1352- 
fil), and the cathedral of Antwerp (1352-1411). 
The latter is one of the most remarkable churches 
in the country, covering an area of 70,000 square 
feet, and being singular in the fact of its having 
a nave with three aisles on each side, the outer 
aisles (added at a later period) being almost of 
equal width with the nave. This series of aisles 
adds greatly to the effect of space of the interior, 
but one feels the want of a greater width of nave 
in order to assert its predominance and its greater 
influence on the aisles. Externally, its chief notice- 
able feature is the lofty north-west tower and spire 
(406 feet high), the latter being decorated with 
that beautiful pierced tracery which exists in 
Freiburg and Vienna. It w'as intended to carry 
the south-western spire to the same height, which 
would have destroyed the picturesque value of the 
group. In the later churches of Flanders they 
reverted to the plain cylindrical piers or columns 
instead of the complicated piers with numerous 
attached shafts, which in St. Ouen and other later 
churches in France were condemned for their wire- 
drawn effect, and these simple circular piers give 
great breadth to the internal effect. Where, how- 
ever, the cities of Flanders take the lead of all other 
European countries is in the municipal buildings 
which in the times of her greatest prosperity, 
from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries, she 
erected in the Gothic style. Of these the earliest 
is the Cloth Hall of Ypres, built in the thirteenth 
century, a building 440 feet in length. Then in the 
fourteenth century follow the Town Hall and Trade 
Hall of Bruges, and in the beginning of the next 
century the Town Hall of Brussels, with its 
magnificent tower and spire, 374 feet high. 

The Town Halls of Louvain and Andenaerde ore 
the most elabonitely decorated civic buildings of 
the style.. One of the latest buildings in the style 
is the Town Hall of Ghent, in which the beauty 
of the lacework tracery of the. windows, balconies, 
and cornices of the building is set forth by the 


plain simple masonry of the lower part. The Towii 
Hall of Middelburg in Holland ranks second only 
to that of Ghent, and in all cases these civic build- 
ings are decorated with sculptural figures, not only 
of historic but great artistic value. 

The earlier Gothic cathedrals of Spain were all 
based on French Gothic work, but there are one or 
two special features in them which demand notice. 
The Spanish seem to have been the only Europeau 
nation who recognised the value of the dome as the 
grandest form of vault to cover over the intersec- 
tion of the nave and transepts, and at Toledo, 
Salamanca, Burgos, and Seville this is the chief 
original feature they introduced. The nave of 
Gerona Cathedral also is remarkable for the great 
span of its vault, which is 78 feet wide. This 
width of nave is obtained by the omission of the 
arches, the thrust of the arch being transmitted 
down immense buttresses, between which ape 
placed a series of chapels. 

The largest cathedral in existence, with the ex- 
ception of St. Peter’s at Rome) is the cathedral of 
Seville, which covers an area of 124,000 square feet ; 
its length is 415 feet, its total width 298 feet. The 
nave is 56 feet wide, the height of vault being 145 
feet. There is the same defect here in apparent 
length to which we have before alluded ; there are 
only nine bays in the total length of the church, 
including the transept : each bay, therefore, is of 
unusual width, and the four piers carrying the 
central dome are 16 feet in diameter. 

The Gothic period in Spain lasted up to the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and the elabora- 
tion of its tracery and decorative stonework exceeds 
even that of the Flamboyant period in France. 
The domestic work, on the other hand, like that of 
Italy, retains much of that simple masonry with- 
out decoration which gives such value to the rich 
tracery of their windows, and to the elaborate arcad- 
ing which forms an open loggia on the upper storey 
or decorates their patios or internal courts. In the 
south of Spain the Moorish influence has often 
resulted in the decoration of their towns with 
coloured tiles or rich arabesque ornament. 

This was followed by an Italian period, of which 
the Escurial (1563-90) is the best known example. 
This, however, applies more to the church, which 
forms its leading feature, and which is more or less 
a copy of Italian examples ; the rest of the palace 
retains, in its angle towers, steep roofs, and gable 
end.s, traces of the earlier Renaissance style. Then 
follows a fairly pure Italian work, the palace of 
Charles V. in the Alhambra ; the palace of Madrid 
(1737-55) being the last work of any importance. 
But before this, especially in church work, a Rooooo 
style of extremely decadent details had crept im 
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COMMERCIAL CORRESPOND- 
ENCE.— VII. 

[Continued from Vol VII., p. 828.] 

FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ENGLISH. 

39.— Letter with Statement of Assets 
AND Liabilities. 

Mcmchester, July llth, 18 — , 
Messrs. Wybourne k Ashford, Liverpool, 

Gentlemen, — You will doubtless be acquainted 
with the sad position of trade in Germany, from the 
effects of the unsettled state of political affairs in 
that country. 

Under these circumstances, it is quite impossible 
jit present for the manufacturers to effect any sales, 
or even to raise money upon their stocks, which are 
considerable. 

As you are aware, our chief business is with 

Germany, especially with , the very centre 

of the war ; you will therefore easily understand 
that we are affected to a considerable extent by 
this unfortunate state of things. 

For the last twelve months we have very much 
restricted our transactions, and endeavoured, but 
unhappily without much success, to collect our 
outstanding debts. 

It is therefore with the deepest concern that we 
are under the painful necessity of informing you 
that, for the present, we are unable to meet all our 
engagements. 

We enclose an approximate statement of our 
assets and liabilities, from which you will perceive 
that the former greatly exceed the latter, so that 
even allowing 25 per cent, for any bad debts, there 
will still be sufficient to pay our creditors in full. 

Our debtors, as you will see by the same state- 
ment, were all good houses, whose difficulties arose 
in consequence of the events before mentioned, and 
we doubt not that they will be able to resume their 
payments as soon as political affairs become a little 
more settled, and they are able to dispose of their 
goods. 

We are preparing a balance-sheet, which we shall 
lay before our creditors at the meeting which we 
purpose holding on Monday, the 22nd, and at which 
we hope you will be present, so that we may submit 
to you the exact state of our affairs, and, we hope, 
nrrive at an arrangement. 

We are. Gentlemen, 

Tours most obediently, 

A. Mori k Co. 

Manchester, le 17 juillet, 18 — , 
Messieurs Wybourne k Ashford, d> Liverpool. 

Messieurs, — ^Vous aurez sans doute connaissance ^ 

la triste position dans laquelle se trouve le com- 


IZ 

merce en AUemagne par suite de T^tat incertain des 
affaires politiques de ce pays. 

Dans ces circonstanoes, il est pour le moment 
impossible aux fabricants d*effectuer des ventes, oa 
mdme de se faire de Targent sur leur marohandises, 
qui sont considerables. 

Sachant que nous faisons nos principales affaires 

aveo I’Allemagne et surtout aveo , actuelle- 

ment la th6fitre de la guerre, vous comprendrez 
facilement que le triste 4tat des ohoses doit nous 
affecter beaucoup. 

Depuis I’ann^e dernihre, nous avons considerable^ 
ment restreint nos affaires et fait tous nos efforts 
pour effectuer la rentree de nos fonds, mais mal- 
heureusement sans grand succes. 

C’est done A notre grand regret que nous nous 
trouvons dans la triste n6cessit6 de vous informer 
que pour le moment nous ne sommes pas A mfime de 
faire honneur A tous nos engagements. 

Nous vous remettons ci-inclus un relevfi approxi- 
matif de notre actif et passif, par lequel vous verrez 
que le premier exc^do de beaucoup le dernier, de 
sorte que, mfime en allouant 25 pour cent pour les 
mauvaises crSances, il y aura suffisamment pour payer 
tous nos crfianciers. 

Comme vous le verrez par ce m6me relev6, nos 
d4biteurs 4taient tous de bonnes maisons, mats qui 
se trouvent maintenant en difficultfis par suite des 
6venements ci-dessus mentionn^s, et nous ne doutons 
pas qu’ils soient A meme de reprendre leurs paie- 
ments aussitdt que les affaires politiques auront pris 
une tournure plus calme, qui leur permettra de 
\endre leurs marchandises. 

Nous pr6parons notre bilan pour soumettre A la 
reunion des cr6anciers, que nous pensons convoquer 
pour le Lundi 22 ; nous esperons que vous voudrez 
bien y prendre part, afin de pouvoir vous presenter 
r6tat exact des nos affaires et d’arriver, nous 
I’esp^rons, A un arrangement, 

Recevez, Messieurs, 

Nos salutations respectueuses, 

A. Mori k 

SJlane^efter, 17. 18—. 

^frren SBlpbPume k ^' mtpool . 

(St tvirt 3^ncit p^ne Btrcifd befannt fciit, in trauriser 
€age ter •^antet in !Deutfcl[;(ant befintet, in Solge bel 
ungewiffen duflanbr^ ber boIitif<b«w ic^f*** tarbe. 

llnter biffcit UmflAnben ifl el fflt ben SlugenWiif ben 
(Jcibrifantcn ganj unmoglnb ffierfAufe abjiif(^(ieien, ober felbfl 
$crf<bftge fluf ibre betrdtbditbf^ 34>prr4tb« S** ^bolten. 

aSJie ®ie n^iffen, matbeii wir nnfer <&aiibtgcf<bdft «iit 

Iteutfcbtanb, ft>ccieff wit , bem tel Xttequt, . 

«nb tverben @ie baler Icitbt pcrfleben, bap wit von liefer 
uiigliidiitben ff^acbfage #ar( bertilrt werben. 

iiBAbrettb bet Ubtea po&tf ffllonate baben wit imfcm Uwfatj 
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tingefe^Antt unb uit< teiber mit ivenig (hfatg, 

tttiferc aulfle^enben Saiterungcn etnjujiifben. 

Sir finbm un6 ba^ct ju itnferm tUfflen aScbauem in bet 
tt^ttrigen ?«g«®ie baton ju benac^viebtigen, baf ttir torerfl nic^t 
im ®tflnbe finb, nUen unferen )iBcrbfI»<bt«n9b« nac^jufommen. 

fSnbci flnben ®te etne annAbctabe ^uffbcUung unferev tHctiven 
'nnb jpaffiwn, and iuelfbcr ®ie erfebtn n^erbcn, bop bie ©rficrcii 
tie bebteren bebcutenb ubevflctgen, fo bop felbfb bei cliicv 
atefortitung ton 25 ^Procent ^rr trgcnb toclifyc f(^Ud)tt ®c^utbcn 
geiulgenb ubrig btcibcu ivirb inn oUe unfete ®iAubtgct ju 
bejobien. 

SQBie @ie aii« berfeibcu Slufftcflung crfebcii, itarcn unfere 
@cbu(tiict otte gutc *<5<.infct, beren 

cnvflb«if» (Jreigniffcn cntfioiibcn, unb inr jnjctfcln mebt bop 
biefetben in bet Cage fem njerben i^re Boblnngeu lutcbcr oufju* 
ufbmen fobolb tie bolitifeben 3u|lAnbe Peb ctiuofi beuibigt bobcii; 
unb Pc i^re aSJoren terfnufen fonnen. 

(ffitt btcbotireit ciiicii iDucberabftblup, ben ttJtr unfcrii 
(Srebitoren bei cincr UKontag ten 22. curt. Pottpiitcnben 9Scr* 
fommtung tortegcii ujerben, unb reebnen lutt ouf (Jtpbcincn, 
urn 3bucn tie octucUc ^ofltioii ju untctbrcltcn, unb, itic luir 
boffen, cin 2lirangcmcnt bcibcijufubtcii. 

Jpofboibtnng^tonp, 

31. 2)Joti & (So. 


40.— Letter asking for Statement op 
Account Current. 

Paris, Scj)temher, 1891. 
Messrs. J. R. & N. Richraan, London. 

Gentlemen, — We are in receipt of your fa\our 
of . . . contents of which are noted. 

As we are about to close our accounts on the 30th 
September, we should feel obliged by your sending 
us an extract of our account current with you up to 
that date. You may draw upon us for the balance 
in your favour at three days’ sight, which draft will 
Rieet with due honour on presentation. 

We remain, Gentlemen, 

Yours truly, 

B. SOYER & Co. 

Paris, septemhre, 1891. 
Messieurs J. R. & N. Richman, d. Londres. 

Messieurs, — Nous avons re^u votre lettre du . . 
et pris bonne note de son contenu. 

R4glant nos Ventures au 30 septembre, nous vous 
serious bien obliges si vous vouliez nous envoyer le 
relev6 de notre compte oourant chez vous, arr6t6 ^ 
cette date. 

Four le solde nous vous autorisons & disposer sur 
nous k trois jours de vue; nous r^serverons bon 
aocueR k votre traite. 

Nous vous present one, Messieurs. 

Nos sinc^res salutations, 

B. SOYER & C«. 


^ari«, ®cbtember, 1891, 
^erren 3. 91. & 91. 9Ji(bman, iBcnbiMi. 

2Cir cmbpitgeit 3br SBcrtbci bum . . . corgcmctftcn 

3nbar«. 

!r)a tvtr im SBegriff pnb unfere ®e)?tembcr 

(ibjupbhepcn, crfucbeii wit ®ie um cincii 9le(bnung«auljug pcx 
icncS !I)atum. 

@ie irotlen ben peb ju 35rett (Sunpen trgebenben ®albo 
brei JTage ®i(bt nuf «n« entnebmen, unb berciteu »ir 3brft 
Xvcittt gebubrenben ^ibu^ bci (5rf<bciiicn uor. 

•^o(bacbtung#cvU, 

58 . bcr & (So. 


41.— Acknowledgment of Invoice, etc. 

Bradford, August 14^^, 1891. 
Messrs. Simon & Co., Marseilles. 

Gentlemen, — We have duly received your favour 
of the 10th instant, enclosing invoice of 25 bales of 
cotton, amounting to 6,300 fr., which we have placed 
to your credit. 

To balance this item, please draw upon us at 
three months’ date, informing us of the sterling 
amount of your draft. 

If you have another small lot of similar q-uality 
to offer, vve should feel glad to receive samples as 
early as possible. 

We remain, Gentlemen, 

Yours truly, 

Robert Palmer & Son. 

Bradford, Ic 11 aoM, 1891. 
Messieurs Simon et C“‘, h Marseilles. 

Messieurs, — Nous avons bien re^u votre honor^e 
cn date du 10 courant, renfermant facture k 25 balles 
de coton, montant k frs. 6,300, dont nous vous 
cr6ditons. 

Pour balancer cette affaire, veuillez disposer sur 
nous k trois mois de date, et nous informer du 
montant de votre traite en livroa sterling. 

Si vous avez un autre petit lot de la mfime qualit6 
k nous proposer, nous serious enchant^s d’en re- 
cevoir des ^chantillons aussitot que possible. 

Agr6ez, Messieurs, 

Nos salutations amicales, 

Robert Palmer & Fils. 

aSratforb, 14. SluouP, 1891. 
$crren ®impn & (5p, SDlarfcifltl. 

SBir bcfenncii iin« ^um rubtigen ©mbfnng (Seebrten 
bom 10. curr. mit Sactura titer 26’58«if{en sBaimtironc im 
©ctra'ge von ffl. 6,300, tuctfbe <2umtr.e irir 3b««« crcbitiit 
baben. 

Um bitfen ®egcnPanb auSjugteicben, tvoflen ®ie 3 (Dlonat 
batp auf un< unb un6 ben Sterling 58etrag 3b^^ S^ratte 
anfgeten. 

8aU< ®ie eine anbere fleine garble AbnUeber Oualitat ju 
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vffertren l^a^en fi^Uten, tvurtt cl uni an^ene^m fcin, SRuflcv 
bam bolbrn^gUt^fl $u cr^a(tcn. 

4^(4<i(^tuiiglQcn|t, 

. {Robert fpatmet & $o^n. 


42. — Letter about Missing and Damaged 

Goods. 

PariSi May 9^A, 1891. 
Messrs. Smith, Martin & Co., London, 

Gentlemen, — We are in receipt of the package 
marked SMS, ad\ised by your letter of the 2 nd 
inst., and regret to state tliat, on comparing its 
contents with the invoice you sent us, we find there 
are five articles missing, and three others so full of 
spots and faults that they are quite unsaleable. 

We therefore take the liberty of deducting the 
value of those eight articles from the amount of 
your invoice, which, in consequence, will be reduced 
to £270 10s. Od. , which we have placed to your credit. 

Believe us. Gentlemen, 

Yours respectfully, 

Charles Laine & Co. 
Paris^ le 9 mai, 1891. 

Messieurs Smith, Martin et C'o, ^ Londres. 

Mes.sieur 8 ,—En possession du ballot marqu 6 SMS, 
avis$ par votre letire du 2 , nous avons le regret de 
vous informer qu’en comparant le contenu de ce 
ballot avec la facture que vons nous avez envoy 6 e, 
nous trouvons qu’il y a un manque de cinq pieces, 
et que trois autres sont tellement couvertes de taches 
et de d 6 fauts qu’elles sont tout-^l-fait invendables. 

Nous prenons done la liberty de d^dpire la valeur 
de ces huit pieces du raontant de votre facture, qui 
se r^duira en consequence £270 lOs. Od., dont nous 
vous cr 6 ditons. 

Nous vous saluons. Messieurs, 

Bien cordialement, 

Charles Laine & C^^. 
iPartI, 9. SWai, 1891. 

^erven SKartui & iSo., fioiifcrn. ' 

Sir bcfibeu tnl Jparfet SMS Jcctdjel @tc mit 3 f;rcm 
SBrtefe vom 2 . curv aciftvcn, «itb betfluevn bemerfen 311 muffcii, 
trir bci ffieiglcic^ung tcl imt tcv 5 actura funf 

5lrtifcl Mtmiffcn, tvAbteut trcl aiibcre fo roll ron Steden unb 
fo fc^Icrl^aft finb. bap fie gaiq iinsctfauflic^ fein ircibcn. 

UBtr neH^men uni talker tie f5vcil^cit ten SBcrt]^ biefer ad(>t 
5lrtlfcl bon bem ©ctrageS^rev Sartnra ju fnrjen, toetc^er baburefj 
<uif £270 10s. Od. rcbucirt inirb, ttjoffir @ic erfannt flc^cn. 
^oi^ac^tiniglbon, 

(S^civlel 2 ainc & (Sb. 

43. — Letter on Exorbitant Charge fob 

Interest. 

Berlin, March 2/nd, 1891. 
Messrs. Arnold k Co., London. 

Gentlemen, — We are in possession of . . . from 


which we unfolded the extract of our account 
current with you, showing a balance in your favour 
of £5,682 Ss. 6 d. to Slst December, 1890, which we 
shall examine and carry forward in conformity, if 
found correct. 

On looking through the account, we perceive that 
you charge interest at the rate of 7 per cent,, which, 
permit us to remark, we find rather high, seeing that 
the average rate of discount at the Bank of England, 
during the last year, did not exceed 6 J per cent. 

An explanation on this point would oblige, 

Yours truly, 

Adolphe Appelu k Co. 

Berlin, le 2 meun^ 1891. 
Messieurs Arnold k C**^, k Londres. 

Messieurs, — Favoris 6 s de votre lettre du . . , nous 
en avons retir 6 le relev 4 de notre compte courant 
chez vou^, pr 6 sentant un solde en votre favour de 
£5,682 3s. 6 d. au 31 d5cembre, 1890 ; nous Texami- 
nerons, et le porterons 4 compte nouveau, apr 4 s 
verification. 

En examinant cet extrait, nous nous apercevons 
que vous calculez les int^rfits au taux de 7 pour cent, 
ce qui, permettez-nous de vous le faire observ’er, est 
un peu 61ev6, consid§rant que la moyenne de Tes- 
compte 4 la Banque d’Angleterre, pendant Tanneo 
derniere, ne depassa pas 6 J pour cent. 

Quelques explications 4 ce sujet nous obligeraient. 

Nous vous saluons sincerement, 

Adolphe Appelu & C**. 

©ertin, 2. 9 War 3 . 1891. 

45 cmn SIrnotb & (5o., Soubon. 

SEBir bcfi^cu 3 ^r ffierti^cl bom . . . bem mir Sl^rcn 
{Red^jnunglauljug entfaftete n, mit einem ©atbo bon £6682 : 3 : 6 
ber 31. December, 1890 , 311 3^rcu (Suiiflen ; mir iverbcn ten- 
felben bvftfen unb bet Wec^jtfxnben roiifcrm mit S^nen bortragen. 

©rim iDurc^fel^eii Sl^rel Sluljugel bemerfen mir, bap @ie 
3 infcn 311 7 ©recent berec^nen, ivclt^en ©nb — gefintten @ic 
btc ©emerfung — 3 iemlic^ l^od^ finben, ba bie ©urd^fi^nittl 
JUilconto {Rate ber ©nnf bcn Gnglanb mJlljrcnb bcl Tejjten 
Sa^rcl 6 J ©recent nici^^t itberflieg. 

(Jine (Jrflarung blefel ©unttel miirbe uiil berbinben. 

^o(^a(f>tunglbo((, 

Slbolpl^e tR^pclu & Go. 


LIGHT. — VI. 

Continued from Vol. VII., p. 870.] 
MICROSCOPES. 

We have seen that a double convex lens will cast 
an image of an object on to a screen. If the screen 
the image is directly cast on to be the back of the 
eye, and the conditions are such that the image now 
appears to the sight greater than the object, our 
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dooble convex lens has become a mn^iiler or micro- 
scope. The single or simple microscope is a double 
convex lens. A flask full of water laid on a page 
of a book makes the letters look bigger. A test 
tube (Fig. 60) filled 
with water and tightly 
corked up also mag- 
nifies the letters, and 
may be conveniently 
used as a reading-glass, although, of course, on 
account of its cylindrical form, it magnifies only 
in one direction. 

The single lens used as a magnifier or microscope 
is very much employed by the field naturalist, and 
with such an instrument, or with a double convex 
spectacle glass, we may gain an idea of how one 
ascertains the number of times it magnifies. Hold 
the glass in the sun’s rays, and see at what distance 
it forms a perfect image of the sun on a sheet of 
paper. , Measure the distance : it is the focal length 
of the lens. Next hold the lens close to the eye, 
and measure the distance at which you read most 
distinctly with it, i.e., the number of inches from 
the lens to the page. The magnifying power of all 
such lenses is obtained by dividing the distance at 
which we see the object most distinctly by the 
focal length. If the former is an inch and three- 
quarters and the latter an inch and a quarter, the 
magnifying power will bo 

^ = uth.. 

A line seen with the lens will appear ^ths longer 
than it is, and the number expresses the linear 
magnifying power of the glass. If we could read 
distinctly with a lens 6 inches from the page, and 
it had a focal length of 1 inch, its linear magnifying 
power would be 6, and its superficial magnifying 
power would be this number squared, viz., 26, 



Fig. 60. 


HOW TO MAKE A SIMPLE MICROSCOPE. 

With minute single lenses great discoveries were 
made last century. To make a lens of this soit, take 
a piece of glass rod and hold it in the gas flame 
until it softens, then draw it out into two halves 
(Fig. 61). Each half has a thread of glass attached 
to it, and if the end of one of these threads be held 


in the flame it melts 
and forms a globule of 


glass. Break the glob- 
ule off and press it 


into a small round hole Plg^ 51 ^ 

which has been pierced 

in a thin slice of cork with a red-hot needle. With 


this lens held close to the eye, the point of a pin 
brought clos6 to it appears nearly as blunt as the 
end of one’s little finger. Any object one wants to 


examine with it will have to be examined in thia 
way attached to the end of the pin brought close 
to the globule of glass mounted in the cork. With 
such an instrument and by such a method 
Leeuwenhoek made a host of discoveries regarding 
the minute structure of things, which wore com- 
municated to the Royal Society of London some 
two hundred years ago. 

LIQUID SIMPLE MICROSCOPES. 

Magnifying lenses may be formed by drops of 
liquid. Thus a drop of water suspended from a sheet 
of glass forms a plano-convex 
lens, which will act as a simple 
microscope (Fig. 52). Sir David 
Brewster succeeded in making 
a lens of the kind of Canada balsam with a focal 
length of only one fiftieth of an inch, and preserved 
it for many years. Drops of water or of oils and 
\arni.shes inserted in small apertures have also been 
employed as simple microscopes. 

THE CODDINGTON LENS. 

There are some marked defects attending the use 
of spherical lenses as simple microscopes. There 
is too much dispersion, and there is also too much 
spherical aberration, i.e., the image is in some 
measure distorted by the marginal 
rays not being properly brought to a 
I focus by a spherical lens. The dis- 
I persion and aberration are lessened 
by having the equatorial zone of the 
lens ground away, as seen in section, 
Fig. 63. This device is usually called 
the Coddington lens ; it was devised, however, by 
Sir David Brewster. 

HOW THE SINGLE LENS MAGNIFIES. 

The action of a double convex glass in magnifying 
will be apparent on a few minutes’ consideration of 
Fig. 64. An object A B is examined by means of 
the lens L. A ray from A passes through the lens 
L, is bent or re- 
fracted, and en- 
tering the eye is 
further refracted 
by the crystalline 
lens c, and is 
finally cast on to 
the back of the 
eye or retina at 
the point a'. Light from b suffering the same 
influences is cast on to the retina at b'. An image 
a'b' is thus obtained on the retina, which is much 
larger than it would be if the lens L were not 
interposed— in other words the double convex lens 
L has acted as a microscope. 





Fig. 62. 
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THE COMPOUND HICBOSCOPE. 

The simplest form of compound microscope 
consists of two convex lenses, the one nearest the 
object being called the object-glass, and that 
nearest the eye the eye-glass. The object-glass 
forms an image of the object which is magnified 
by the eye-glass. Thus the object ab has an 



image A'b' formed by the object-glass l, and 
this is magnified by the eye-glass E, the enlarged 
image A''b" being received on the retina (Fig. 55). 
The paths of the rays producing this image arc 
shown in the diagram. 

Owing to an apparent visual anomaly the object 
a" b" cast on the retina in an upright position seems 
to the visual sense inverted, and any movement of 
the object across the field of view is similarly 
contrariwise to wliat it appears, thus a movement 
of the object observed to the right appears with 
such a combination of lenses a movement to the 
left. 

The modern compound microscope is somewhat 
more complicated than the arrangement given in 



Fig. 66. 


Fig. 66. The eye-piece, for example, contains two 
plano-convex lenses, E B and F F, i.e . , a so-called 
field-glass ff, in addition to the eye-glass EE, 
and the object-glass consislw of two or generally 
three double lenses. The arrangement of two 
plano-convex glasses for the eye-piece was devised 
by Huygens, and is called the Huygenian eye-incce. 
These lenses are placed within a tube, the eye-piece 
at E and the object-glasses at o (Fig. 57). There 
is a stage s with a circular orifice, through which 
light can be reflected by the mirror M. If one be 
examining a transparent object, the glass slip on 
which it rests is placed on the stage, and light from 
a lamp is sent by the mirror M through the object 
into the microscope. The tube E o is next gradually 
lowered until the thing to be examined is in focus. 
Should the object be an opaque one, a lens L is used 
for concentrating light on it while it rests on the 
*tage, and it is newed by reflected light. 


WHO INVENTED THE MICROSCOPE? 

It is not known who first applied the single lens 
as a microscope, but it is highly probable that it 
was so used by the 
ancients. The Jansens 
of Middelburg are 
credited with the in- 
vention of the first 
compound microscope, 
and instruments made 
by the father and son 
were presented to 
Prince Maurice and 
Albert, Archduke of 
Austria. The Arch- 
duke’s microscope came 
into the hands of Corn- 
elius Drebell, who is 
sometimes spoken of 
as the inventor of the 
compound microscope. 

In external appearance 
it was a gilt copper 
tube an inch in dia- 
meter and six feet long, supported by three brass 
pillars in the shape of dolphins on a base of ebony, 
which also served the purpose of a stage for the 
objects. 

THE ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE. 

The simplest form of telescope is a tube with two 
double convex lenses in it, so that at first it appears 
to one in no respect different from the compound 
microscope. In the telescope, however, rays from 
the object, proceeding from a distance, fall upon 
the object-glass nearly parallel to each other, and 
are brought to its principal focus within the tube, 
whereas in the compound microscope the rays 
from' the object proceeding from a very short 
distance, enter the object-glass highly divergent, 
and form a magnified image beyond the principal 
focus. 

Obtain a couple of double convex lenses, one with 
a focal length of, say, thirty-six inches, and the 
other with a focal length of an inch. The larger 
lens will make the object-glass, and the lesser one 
the eye-glass of an astronomical tejesoope. The 
focal lengths multiplied into each other will give 
the length of tube they have to be placed in, in this 
case thirty-six inches. Therefore take a tube, 
either of cardboard or tin, of the diameter of the 
object-glass, and fix the glass in one end. In the 
other end have an easily sliding tube more than 
six inches long, and into its outer open end fix the 
eye-glass. The inside of each tube must be blackened 
and the diameters of the lenses must be reduced by 
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fixing in front of them rings of cardboard (Fig. 68) THU GALlLBiN TELESCOPE, 

to cut off the marginal rays. The object of these The Galilean telescope shows objects in an erect 
rings — stops,” or “ diaphragms ” — is to eliminate or natural position, and It consists of an ordinary 
the coloured ring from the field of view due to double convex object-glass, and a biconcave eye- 
chromatic aberration. (See lesson V.) glass of small foc^ length as in Fig. 61. This is 

With such a telescope objects are inverted ; this, the plan on which opera-glasses are constructed, 
however, does not interfere with its use in viewing The rays of light pass through the object-glass and 

would be brought to a focus at /within the 
^ eye were it not for the interposition of the 
double concave lens E, whichr diverts them 
and makes them divergent instead of conver- 
gent, so that a magnified image of the object 
the stars or planets, or forming part of an instrument is cast on to the retina, and the thing looked at 
like the spectroscope. In a telescope employed for appears erect and in its natural position, 
viewing objects on land they must appear in their 

natural positions upright. This is effected by the eeplecting telescope. 

the addition of two convex eye-glasses to the In the telescopes so far described refraction 
astronomical telescope, or by the substitution of a solely is concerned ; in the reflecting telescope we 

double concave lens for its convex eye-glass. have a combination of reflection and refraction. A 

simple illustration will enable the reader to see the 
THE teubestrial telescope. principle on which it is constructed. A burnished 

The arrangement of lenses is as in Fig. 69. To spoon is held with its hollow towards a gas flame ; 

the object-glass o and the eye-glass B of the an image of the flame is seen by the observer with hjs 




Fig. 69. 


astronomical telescope, there are two more eye- 
glasses e' and e" added, e' and e" have the same 
focal lengths as E, and they are placed a distance 



Terrestrial Telescope. 
Fig. 60. 


apart equal to the sum of their focal lengths. An 
upright image is formed in the principal focus of 
s' at a, and this is seen erect with the eye-glass b". 



Fig. 61. 


Each eye-glass being placed at the end of a sliding 
tube, there is a difference in external appearance in 
the astronomical and terrestrial telescopes, which 
is shown in Fig. 60. 


back to the light, and this he may magnify by means 
of a pocket lens. Such is practically the arrange- 
ment of a reflect- 


ing telescope. 
(Fig 62.) A highly 
burnished con- 
chve mirror s of 
long focus is fixed 
at one end of a 
tube. The rays 
which enter the 
mouth of the tube 
m from the dis- 
tant object are 
reflected back to 
an oval piece of 
plane mirror at 
r, which directs 
the rays into the 
eye-piece e. The 
observer at e sees 
a magnified im- 
age of the object 
towards which 
the telescope is 



Fig. 62. 


directed. This form is usually termed the Newton- 
ian telescope, and its magnifying power is equal to 
the focal length of the parabolic reflector at s, 
divided by that of the eye-glass at e. Sir William 
Herschel constructed one of these telescopes forty 
feet long in 1789, but his marvellous work was 


eclipsed by Lord Rosse in 1844, who constructed 


one with a reflector of fifty-four feet focal length I 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. ~VL 

[CmUinued from Pol. VJI,, p. 838.] 

TBADZS X7KIONS. 

Wjb have Bpoken hitherto as if there were nobody 
concerned in fixing the actual payment of wages 
but employers and workmen, and as if workmen in 
a trade fixed the rate of wages by bidding against 
each other. This is the assumption made for sim- 
plicity, to begin with, by abstract political economy. 
In practice, however, the employers being much 
more able to combine than the workmen, the latter 
have found it necessary to combine too— partly to 
maintain their claims to a fair share in the aggre- 
gate product, partly to secure the observance of 
trade rules and customs, partly to give themselves 
a better chance in the bargaining which tends to 
settle the price paid for labour. Such combinations 
are familiar in history ; in England in the middle 
ages we find craft guilds (including both masters 
and journeymen) fixing the rate of wages, and 
seeing that trade rules were observed. As the 
conditions of trade altered with the increase in 
machinery, these rules, and the Statute of Appren- 
ticeship ” before spoken of (which was held to be 
limited to certain towns and trades) became so 
burdensome that manufacturers tried to get away 
from the towns where they were enforced ; and so 
towns like Worcester or Coventry declined, while 
places like Nottingham, Leeds, Dewsbury, Oldham, 
Westb iry in Somerset, and many others grew from 
villages into towns. Trade unions, then, arose, in 
most trades, about the end of the last century, 
when the general introduction of machinery and 
the factory system of production had upset all the 
old rules. Strict laws were made against such 
combinations of workmen at various times in this 
century ; but trade unions are now fully recognised, 
and few people would now say that, whatever mis- 
takes they may occasionally make, society as a 
whole could well do without them altogether. 

No doubt in the bargaining we have spoken of, 
each side must occasionally try and enforce its 
own view by a lock-out or a strike, which involves 
enormous waste and loss. But without a strong 
combination on both sides there could be no proper 
l^rgaining at all. And the stronger the combina- 
tion, the more it will have at stake, the more likely 
it is to be wisely and prudently led, and the greater 
the proapeot of a settlement of disputes without 
resort to a strike. 

SOME SUGGESTED REARRANGBMEKTS OP THE 
SYSTEM OP DISTRIBUTION. 
PRODUCTIVE CO-OPBBATION. 

It has often been asked, cannot labourers be 
<beir own emplayen t Sn]^KMe that the men in a 
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certain trade save or borrow capital, form a com- 
pany, work for it themselves, and divide the pro- 
ceeds. They would then receive interest (if the 
capital were their own) and, at any rate, 
neur*s profit.” And as their gains would depend 
directly on the prosperity of the company, they 
would have every inducement to do their very4i6Bt 
for it, which in practice a workman eaarning wages 
has not. 

This plan has often been tried in England, but 
without conspicuous success. Some few such 
societies have done well, many ill. The manage- 
ment has been bad, or the capital too small, or 
both. The plan (so far as can be judged at present) . 
rather overlooks the facts (1) that ability of manage- 
ment is rare, and commands a higher price in the 
market than most of such societies can afford to 
pay ; and (2) that individual business talent and 
promptitude cannot well be repladed by that of ^ a 
board of management, which necessarily moves 
more slowly and takes more time to see what is to 
be done. 

All the capital invested in such productive 

co-operative societies in England to-day amounts 
to less than £1,000,000, or less than the amount 
owned by some single firms or companies worked 
on the entrejpreneur system. 

[We must, of course, distinguish this jfrodueiive 
co-operation from distributive co-operationy which 
has in many ways been a very great success, and de- 
serves high praise. This latter type aims at getting 
rid of the middleman,” and at giving the purchasers 
of goods a share in the profits on the sale, which 
are periodically divided among them in proportion 
to their purchases. Some of these societies — the 
i best known of which is the “ Rochdale Pioneers ” — 
have also an educational and social side, and do 
much to promote a corporate feeling among their 
members as well as a spirit of thrift. They some- 
times also manufacture goods, but their main busi- 
ness is not production but distribution in a way 
offering more advantages, economic and moral, than 
that of ordinary retail trade.] 

Profit sharing has proved more successful, piir- 
tioularly in France. There arc many schemes, but 
the principle in all is the same. A certain portion of 
the profits is put aside in each year to be distributed 
among the workmen besides their wages, so that 
they have every inducement to increase the total. 

But a much more comprehensive scheroe-ror 
set of schemes — is propos^ under the name of 
Socialism. There are many Socialist parties, some 
four or five being of considerable importanoa and 
numbers in England or on the Oontinent, andAhey 
differ widely both in the details of the schemes 
they |>ropoeo and the way th^ to- ofurry ^heea 
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out. But the essential part of all the systems is 
this : that all the means of production and trans- 
port in the country — land, machinery, raw material, 
mines, ships, railways— shall cease to be private 
property and shall belong to the State (or perhaps 
to^the various local authorities), which shall either 
work them itself or let them to productive co-opera- 
tive societies (opinion now seems to incline to the 
former). Each person who is able to work shall be 
obliged to work at something, and be paid by the 
State. He will be free to do what he likes with his 
earning.*?, only he must not compete with the State 
by investing them as capital. In this way, it is held, 
the State would get the rent and profits which now 
pass into private hands, would be able to apply 
them to a fairer distribution of wealth, and in 
other ways beneficial to society, and would secure 
to everyone a fair maintenance ; besides which, by 
settling how much should be produced, it would be 
able to prevent the crises and depressions of trade 
now caused by production in excess of demand. 

Now the actual structure of commercial society 
is in some respects more like the Socialist ideal 
than like the state assumed by political economy. 
Instead of individual landlords, labourers, and 
capitalists, we have large joint-stock companies, 
labourers organised in unions. State-regulated rail- 
way rates, and frequent State interference with 
industry, while both the State and the municipalities 
are large employers of labour, and some English 
towns own their gas and water works and tram- 
ways, which elsewhere are left to private enterprise. 
But the theory was invented long before the col- 
lective production of the present day was as great 
as it now is. It came from Germany, and was 
principally connected with philosophical theories 
as to the nature of the Stale, which were really sug- 
gested in part by the practice of the Prussian Gov- 
ernment in the last century. That Government at- 
tempted much towards the welfare of its subjects, 
and, in fact, very greatly restricted their freedom ; 
and the German philosophers who proposed Social- 
ism were so familiar with the interference of 
Government in all departments of life that they 
aaw nothing objectionable in its interfering a good 
4eal more. To some extent, too, their advocacy of 
the system was based on doctrines of political 
economy, which are now seen to be less likely to be 
realised than they thought — the doctrines that all 
mine is derived from labour, and the “ iron law of 
wages” (so-called) which we have spoken of in 
oonnection with Population. 

It is very doubtful, however, if the knowledge 
and wisdom of any Government is capable 
of ipastering the facts of modern commercial 
society, at any given time, sufficiently to deal 


with them satisfactorily; and a mistake would 
have far more serious consequences even than those 
of a commercial panic or a period of depression 
at the present day. Statesmen, too, are not always 
perfectly free from the suspicion of corruption. 
For more than a century they have been tolerably 
free from it in England — but not so everywhere 
abroad ; and had the Government the sole control 
of the production and distribution of the wealth of 
the country, there would be immense opportunities 
for a dishonest set of statesmen to enrich them- 
selves at the public expense. And the temptation 
might prove too strong. No adequate check would 
(probably) be possible, because the public at large 
cannot be sufficiently informed either as to the 
actual facts of business at a given time, or as to 
the principles on which skilled business men con- 
duct affairs. The only check would in practice be 
a check by officials, and officials — in some coun- 
tries — have all been corrupt together. 

Somewhat the same objections apply to the 
“ Nationalisation of the Land,” supported by many 
people who are not Socialists, and best known in 
connection with the name of Mr. Henry George, of 
California. As land (as we have said), being 
limited, tends constantly to become more valuable 
as other kinds of wealth and population increase, 
it is thought by some unfair that this increased 
value should go to the landowners. Consequently 
it has been proposed to subject all land to a tax 
equal to the economic rent. Thus, as the landlord 
would not derive any revenue from his land, he 
would be ready to make it over to the State. And 
by various other means land would gradually be 
got under popular control. 

There is, no doubt, in this case also great danger 
of corrupt management of the land by the Govern- 
ment, whether central or local. It would be so diffi- 
cult, even if advisable, to make either this change 
or the more comprehensive changes involved in 
Socialism, that we need not discuss them further. 

EXCHANGE. 

Political ecoiiomy is mainly the science of 
exchanges. As society advances, owing to the 
division of labour and the growth of trade, nearly 
all wealth is produced for the purpose of being 
exchanged. The exceptions are quite trifling, 
especially in most of the more advanced countries. 
We have before explained how the device of 
metallic money replaces barter of goods for goods 
and facilitates exchange. And we have said that 
the quantity of goods of other kinds that can be 
obtained in exchange for a given quantity of goodc 
Is the value of the latter, and that it is oonvenlent 
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to express the former quantity in terms of one kind 
of goods — metallic money. Value so expressed is 
called price. 

Money in the popular sense ordinarily includes 
gold, silver, and copper coin; while it would 
almost always be extended to banlo-notes, and even 
(loosely) to cheques and bills of exchange. But it 
is clear that these stand on a very different footing 
from one another. Cheques and bills of exchange 
are only valuable so long as their holder is sure they 
are exchangeable for coin. Bank-notes are of no value 
if the bank fails by which they are issued. Bank of 
England notes are practically (as well as legally) 
equivalent to certain amounts of gold coin, because 
the failure of the Bank of England is too unlikely to 
be considered. Nor are even silver and copper coin 
in England “money” in the same sense as gold. 
Nobody is obliged to receive copper in payment of 
a debt due to him to the value of more than Is. or 
of silver for more than 40s. But he cannot refuse 
to receive English gold coin or Bank of England 
notes. The law has selected one metal, and one 
form of printed promises to pay certain sums of 
that metal, and declared that they shall be “ legal 
tender ” for all payments — that is, if the creditor 
will not take them, the courts will not help him to 
get anything else. 

In some cases (as in France some years ago) the 
law has selected two metals as well as certain kinds 
of bank-notes as legal tender — gold and silver ; and 
a similar plan is much advocated for adoption at 
present in all civilised countries (for reasons we 
shall deal with hereafter) under the name of 
Bimetallism. 

Now the political economist, in defining money, 
excludes not only cheques and bills of exchange, 
but also bank-notes. Clearly their value depends 
on whether they are likely to be paid or not. If it 
is certain that they will be paid (as it is with 
regard to Bank of England notes), they will pass as 
equivalent to gold. If not, all the legislation in 
the world will not make them do so. He classes 
bank-notes under “forms of credit” — which we 
shall deal with by-and-by. 

Moreover, he distinguishes “ standard money ” and 
token money.” Standard money consists of the 
coins made of the metal or metals which the Govern- 
ment have declared shall be legal tender to any 
amount ; while token money consists of the small 
coins introduced chiefly to facilitate small pay- 
ments. Thus a gold coin of the value of the two 
hundred and fortieth part of a sovereign, or even 
the twentieth part, would be quite an impossible 
<5oin to handle, probably even to make ; coirs of a 
less precious metal— which originally were of about 
the same value as that fraction of a gold coin 


would be — have been introduced to pass as their 
equivalents. Such coins are made in England of 
silver and bronze, on the Continent also of an alloy 
called billon. They are known to the economist 
as “token money,” because the value of the 
metal contained in them may vary with reference 
to the standard metal, certain quantities of which 
they represent, and yet they continue to circulate 
as tokens of those quantities. “Money,” in the 
strict economic sense, is confined to “standard 
money.” 

Now it must be carefully understood that the 
reason why standard money exchanges freely for 
goods is not due to the action of the Government. 
The control of the coinage by Government is a 
matter of convenience, to prevent frauds, to check 
delay in testing the coin, and to insure that it shall 
circulate readily. But there is no reason in the 
nature of things why the work of coinage should 
not be entirely in private hands. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has argued that it ought to be so : the only 
difficulty is — but it is a very great one — that of 
insuring that the coins should be what they profess 
to be. Few people know how to test coin, or could 
do it in the hurry of trade. But in many countries 
(as noticed in lesson I.) foreign coin circulates quite 
as freely as the local coin, sometimes more freely. 
Spanish silver dollars, though not legal tender in 
the English West Indies, are said in some of the 
islands to be the customary standard coin ; and in 
parts of the East and of Africa silver dollars of one 
kind or another are so. When our troops made an 
expedition into Abyssinia, in 1867, large quantities 
of an old-fashioned Austrian coin of the last 
century, the “ Maria Theresa dollar,” were specially 
ordered by our Government from the Austrian 
mint, because the natives were familiar with that 
coin, and would take it more readily than any 
other. While, if a government debases its standard 
coin, or if it issues paper money which it is not 
likely to pay for in standard metallic money, the 
value of such coin or paper at once depreciates 
compared both with the former standard money 
and with goods : that is, a paper dollar will pur- 
chase less than a gold one. 

It must always be remembered then that 
standard money is simply one particular commodity 
chosen to do the work of exchanging other s^ and 
guaranteed by the Government stamp to be what 
it professes to be. Were there any doubt about 
this guarantee, the value of money would fall. 
Money is a kind of wealth : not the most import- 
ant kind, for it is of no use to the owner till he 
ports with it; but, genertdly speaking, the most 
convenient form for small amounts of unused 
wealth, because it serves as a store for purchasing 
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power over commodities. We say, “for small 
amounts,” because wealth that is not needed for 
the immediate wants of the owner is more profit- 
ably kept in other forms in which it can be 
directly applied to production, and this is made 
possible by the modem system of banking and 
credit. To keep a strong box full of so^ereign8 
(apart from the risk of loss) would clearly be mere 
waste ; they had better be invested, put into 
the hands of someone who can be trusted to use 
the wealth for which they can be exchanged in 
somehow producing more wealth, and pay the 
owner a share of the product. Banking helps to 
effect this in a way we shall presently describe. 

Now it is clear that if the amount of^ standard 
money in a country were (for instance) suddenly 
doubled, the amount of other commodities remain- 
ing the same, there would be just twice as much 
money to exchange for the goods, and so prices 
would be just doubled. If everybody woke up one 
morning by a miracle with exactly twice as many 
sovereigns in his possession as when he went to 
hed, the world would have that amount of extra 
gold, but would be no richer otherwise. There 
would be twice as many sovereigns to do the work 
of exchange, and everything (as soon as matters 
had settled themselves after this miracle) would 
exchange for twice as many. But there would be 
no more goods of other kinds, or fresh possibilities 
of enjoyment. From this illustration we can easily 
see that (so long as there is enough money in the 
country for anyone who wants to exchange goods 
for it to be able to do so) the quantity of money 
in the country makes practically no difference to 
the wealth of its inhabitants, except when we con- 
sider foreign trade. In this case it does make this 
difference — that the money is exported in exchange 
for goods, just like coal or wheat or any other 
commodity might be. Otherwise large quantities 
of specie in a country do not make the country 
wealthier. Only so inuch is wanted ns will give 
confidence that the banking reserve will be main- 
tained. Now the “ mercantile system ” (the policy 
of European Crovemments in the last century) 
made the mistake of trying to get a great quantity 
of specie into the country and keep it there. The 
chief result was to raise general prices; people 
used more coins in buying and selling than they 
otherwise would have, and dealt with larger sums 
in making up their accounts. But the country was 
poorer, not richer, than it would have been ether- 
ise, because the laws necessary to keep up the 
systeih prevented the owners of wealth from apply- 
ing it in the ways in which It would produce 
most. ^ 

Apart' from such legal restrictions— which have 


never yet been effectually maintained — gold and 
silver tend to be cbnstantly distributed over the 
world. The sudden discovery of rich gold fields 
in England would for a short time make gold 
plentiful here, and prices would rise. But mer- 
chants of other nations would at once send in their 
goods to profit by these high prices, and this would 
continue till the gold, over and above what we 
require for our own circulation, was taken out of 
the country in exchange for fresh goods. 

Oeneral Rise amd Fall of Prices . — The value of a 
particular thing at a given moment depends on the 
“relation between demand and supply.” And its 
normal or usual value depends on the normal 
relation — that is, on the amount of difficulty there 
is in increasing that kind of thing, or almost always 
on the cost of production. But now suppose the 
kind of commodity in which these values are 
usually estimated— that is, standard money— in- 
creases in amount, while the amount of goods and 
the purchasing power of each over all other goods 
remain the same. Clearly it will take more 
standard money to estimate the values — that is, 
prices will rise. Or if the sum total of goods in- 
creases in amount and value, while money remains 
the same, higher values will be expressed with the 
same amount of money — that is, prices will fall. 
Apart, then, from the prices of partimdar things, 
there may be a rise or fall of general prices, caused 
by the increase or decrease of money relatively to 
other goods. Such phenomena have often happened 
in history. The two most famous cases are the 
rise when America was discovered, and quantities 
of gold and silver produced there — and probably 
much larger quantities which had been stored up 
there in various forms for centuries— were intro- 
duced into Europe ; and the discovery of the 
Australian and Californian gold mines between 
about 1847 and 1853. Silver, which in the middle 
ages was the usual standard metal, rose steadily in 
purchasing power till the discovery of America, 
about 1500. In the next 150 years it fell to about 
one-third of its former purchasing power, then it 
rose again. Gold (according to Professor Jevons) 
before 1600 was relatively to silver between the 
proportions of 1 to 10 and 1 to 12 — that is, a certain 
quantity of gold would have from 10 to 12 times 
the purchasing power of the same quantity (by 
weight) of silver. About 1660, the proportion was 
as 1 to 15. For thb first seventy years of this 
century it was as 1 to 16J. Since then, increased 
production of silver, and the general disuse of silver 
as a standard metal (because as countries become 
richer they have to do with larger sums, and it 
Savei^ a good deal of trouble to pay them with the 
more precious metal, gold), have caused the raliio 
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to vary very much : it is now between 1 to 21 and 
1 to 22. It is tme there are not twenty-two 
shillings to the sovereign, but, as we have ex- 
plained, the relation of token coin to standard coin 
is arbitrarily fixed by law, and token coin is used 
;or small purchases. 

The discovery of gold in California and Australia 
sent down the purchasing power of gold very con- 
siderably. Professor Jevons has estimated that be- 
tween 1789 and 1809 it fell 46 per cent. ; between 
1809 and 1849 it rose 146 per cent. ; between 1849 
and 1877 it fell 20 per cent. ; and it is now alleged 
to be rising again. Its fall has been due to an in- 
crease in the supply, or to a decline in the demand, 
owing, it may be, to bad trade, perhaps in the first 
case cited to decrease of circulation owing to the 
European war ; after 1849, to increase in the 
supply caused by the great gold discoveries. Its rise 
has been due mainly to inoreased demand caused 
by increased trade. After 1849, it would have fallen 
much more in value, only that the introduction of 
railways and ocean steam navigation, and the 
opening up of new countries greatly increased the 
demand for gold coin, by increasing immensely the 
number of trading transactions. 


APPLIED MECHANICS.— XIV 

[Co7iiin7(ed from Vol, VII,, p, 347.] 

APPLICATIONS OF THE LAWS OF TENSILE AND 
SHEAR STRESS AND STRAIN — STRENGTH OP 
BOILERS AND PIPES— STRENGTH AND STIFF- 
NESS OF SHAFTS -PRACTICAL RULES AND 
EXAMPLES. 

We have referred to tensile and compressive 
stresses and strains ns being simple ; as a matter 
of fact, the result produced by either is not so 
very simple. Thus, if we take a small spherical 
portion of a wire, it will when the wire is subjected 
to tension assume the shape of an ellipsoid, each 
dimension in the direction of the stress being length- 
ened by a certain 
fraction of its 
former length, 
and all dimen- 
sions in direc- 
tions at right 
angles to this 
being shortened 
by a mvicli mailer 
fraction of their 
Old lengths. 
Thus, in Fig. 81 a section of such a little portion 
before and after strain is shown. Any ordinate 
A B of the sphere becomes a' b', or elongates a' b' — 
AB, and this elongation divided by ab is the 



B 


tensile strain. It comes to the same amount for 
any ordinate in this direction. 

The fractional lateral contraction or strain is 
C D ““ 

— — . Suppose the tensile stress to be 1 lb. 


per square inch, then ^ is the strain. The reciprocal 
E 

of Young's modulus is generally denoted by the 
letter a. 

The lateral strain corresponding to the longi- 
tudinal strain a, or stress of 1 lb. per square inch, 
is usually denoted by the letter h. 

The connection between the different moduli to 
which we have referred may be stated as follows : — 



N = : 


and K = - 


2(a + hy 

1 

' 8(a - 26)* 

These statements we have not space to prove, but 
the reader is referred to the writings of such 
authorities as Professors Thomson and Tait or 
Perry for the proofs. 


APPLICATION OF THE LAWS OP TENSILE STRESS. 

A very interesting application of the laws already 
given for tensile stress is that which enables us to 
calculate the strength of a vessel, such as a boiler or 



pipe, subjected to fiuid-pressure inside. Evidently 
the material is in such a case subjected to tension ; 
and if we assume the thickness of the metal to be 
small in comparison to the diameter of the vessel, 
it may be supposed that the stress is fairly uniformly 
distributed across a section of the material. In 
order to deduce a general law, we may take any 
shape of vessel whatsoever ; that shown in Fig. 82 
will do. Imagine the pressure of the fluid inside 
to be lb. per square inch ; then, since the fluid is 
at rest, it will press normally on the confining stir; 
face everywhere. To find the strength of the e)ieU 
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of the vessel to resist bursting at an j plane B c, 
we may imagine the vessel resting on a waggon 
with infinitely well-oiled wheels, and a smooth road. 
If we imagine a closely fitting door to be placed 
across the vessel at b c, it will not alter the equi- 
librium of the forces inside. Now imagine the 
vessel cut completely through just to the left of 
BO, and the left-hand portion of the vessel re- 
moved ; the remaining part will not tend to move. 
This will readily be conceded on a little considera- 
tion. It is evident, then, that the total force on B c 
to the left must balance the total force on B D c 
in the opposite direction. 

Let the area of the door B c be A square inches, 
then the total force on it (at right angles to its 
surface) is Aj? lb., which must be the amount of 
the total force acting in the opposite sense on the 
irregular surface B D o. Hence, we have obtained 
the total force tending to prodtufe bursting at the 
section B c ; it is the area of the vessel in that plane 
in square inches multiplied by the fluid-pressure in 
lb. per square inch ; and our conception of a door 
is no longer necessary, as it only helped us to obtain 
the total resultant force to the right on the irregular 
surface B D c. 

What is the total force remting bursting ? Let 
a square inches be the area of metal which would 
be laid bare by fracture at the plane B c, and/t the 
ultimate tensile stress of the metal ; then the total 
force resisting bursting is a x /t lb. These total 
forces must balance each other, or 
Ap = aSi, 

which is the general law for the strength of a thin 
shell subjected to fluid-pressure inside. 

The strength of any such vessel, then, is calculated 
from the rule— 

The area, of the vessel in .the plane of fracture in 
square inches^ multiplied hy the pressure of the fluid 
in pounds per square inchy is equal to the area of the 
metal which would he laid hare hy fracture in that 
phx/M multiplied hy the greatest stress the material 
will stand in pounds per square inch. 

If we want the vessel to resist the pressure safely, 
W’e must use safe instead of 

C ultimate stress in this rule. It 
^ is easy now to apply our rule 
\ to one or two practical cases, 
cl such, for instance, as calcu- 
d lating the strength of a boiler 
^ or a large thin pipe. In the 
case of a boiler, the additional 
PJg?88. strength due to the ends will 

be neglected. 

First of all, suppose the boiler to burst longi- 
tudinally — i.e., one end of the boiler to be blown 
away from the other — ^leaving the fractured metal 


bare at such a section as A c B (Fig. 83). Let the 
boiler be d inches in diameter, and the shell t inches 
thick ; then the area of the vessel in the plane A o B is 

and the area of metal in the same plane wdt 

square inches. Ifp is the pressure of the steam or 
other fluid inside in lb. per square inch, and / the 
ultimate or safe tensile stress of the metal, accord- 
ing as the pressure of the fluid is to be that of 
bursting or safety, our general rule becomes — 

V = 

4 

01 pd a: 4t/‘; 

or the pressure the boiler will stand is 



Now consider the strength of the boiler to resist 
bursting laterally — i.e., bursting in which the top 
of the boiler is blown off. Let the boiler be I inches 
long ; hence the area of the vessel is in this case Id 
square inches, and if the ends are neglected the 
area of the metal is 2lt square inches, the strength 
rule becoming — 

Idp = 2itf, 
or pd = 2tf. 

The pressure the boiler is capable of standing when 
its strength in this direction is considered is 



It will be observed that this is only half the 
pressure the boiler will stand before it bursts 
longitudinally; hence, it will burst laterally, 
and we will never have the chance of testing the 
accuracy of the other rule. At any inclined section 
the strength is something between the two, but the 
latter is the rule to be employed, as it gives the 
strength of the boiler at its weakest section, which 
is what we want. 

For a spherical boiler the most likely plane in 
which bursting will take place is a diametral 

plane, its area being square inches ; the area 

of fractured metal is udt square inches, and the 
strength rule is 

or pd=i4t/, 

the same as for a cylindric boiler bursting at a 
section at right angles to its axis. In these rules 
the weakness introduced into the shell by the 
riveting of the joints is not considered. These 
seams weaken the shell to a certain extent, and the 
result is much the same as if the safe stress of the 
metal were reduced in a certain ratio. 

The rules just given may be used for finding the 
strength of pipes if the pipes are very large in 
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comparison to their thickness* Such pipes are 
usually of cast-iron ; and as it is very difficult to en- 
sure that a cast-iron pipe shall be of exactly the 
same thickness of metal, it is usual to add to the 
thickness obtained by this rule a certain amount 
which is determined mainly from experience. 

In a section of thick pipes or cylinders, the stress 
is not uniformly distributed across a section from 
the inside to the outside of the pipe, and the question 
of the strength of such a section is rather com- 
plicated. Perhaps the best rule for the strength 
of such pipes is the following — 

l)(D» + d«)=/(D*-> d«), 

where D is the external and d the internal diameter 
of the pipe in inches, p and f having the same 
meanings as before. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. A cylindric vessel is 6 feet in diameter, and 
the metal is inch thick ; find the greatest fiuid- 
pressure it will bear inside, the safe tensile stress 
of the metal being 10400 lb. per square inch. 

Answer, 180-5 lb. per square inch. 

2. If the greatest safe steam pressure in a cylindric 
boiler, 6 feet 6 inches in diameter, is to be 120 lb. 
per square inch, and the strength of the riveted 
joints -58 of that of the plates of which the boiler 
is made, the safe stress of the plates being 5 tons 
per square inch — find the proper thickness of metal. 

Answer, *72 inch. 

3. Using the rule for boilers, find the “ head ” of 
water which will be borne by watet-mains 4 feet 
in diameter and 1 inch thick, the safe stress of the 
metal being 3000 lb. per square inch, and -J inch 
being deducted for want of concentricity in casting. 

Rule. — “Head” in feet ~ 2'3 = pressure of 
water in lb. per squate inch. The term “head” 
means the vertical height of the surface of the 
water in the reservoir above the level of the pipe. 

Answer, 251-0 feet. 

4. Find the bursting-pressure of a spherical 

boiler 6 feet in diameter, the thickness of metal 
being } inch, and the ultimate stress of the metal 
60700 lb. per square inch ; it being supposed that 
the joints diminish the strength of the shell 25 per 
cent. Answer, 1056 lb. per square inch. 

6. In hydraulic mains the pressure of the water 
is 700 lb. per square inch, the safe tensile stress of 
the metal 3000 lb. per square inch, and the internal 
diameter of the pipes 6 inches; find the proper 
thickness of metal, using the rule for thick cylinders. 

Answer, 0-8 inch. 

STBENOTH OF SHAFTS. 

When a shaft transmits power it is twisted ; in 
fact, if a straight line be drawn on the shaft 


parallel to its axis when the shaft is unstrained, 
this line becomes a spiral when the shaft transmits 
power. If we imagine the shaft to be twisted only^ 
or subjected only to torsion, the strain is shearing ; 
and the student may, by constructing a little shaft of 
pennies and then turning each of them relatively to 
the next, get an idea of what takes place in a shaft. 
In Fig. 84 a short portion of a shaft is shown, and 
we may consider 
what happens to it 
when twisted, first 
of all considering a 
little column in it 
the two ends ol 
which are iii two 
sections, unit dist- 
ance apart. Since 
we are concerned 
only with relative 
motion, we may sup- 
pose the end of the 
column in the left- 
hand section to re- 
main fixed, the other 
end moving round in 
the arc of a circle, about o as centre, under the 
action of the torque applied to the shaft. 

The angle moved through relatively to o is the 
angle aob == S radians, say. Let the end of the 
little column be a square inches in area (a being 
an exceedingly small fraction) ; then, if / is the 
safe shear stress of the material, is the greatest 
tangential force we may suppose permissible on the 
end of the little column. The moment of this force 
about the centre of the shaft is fa x r, where r is 
the radius A o or o B of the path described by a ; 
and the sum of all such products as this, for all the 
little columns into which we can conceive the shaft 
to be divided, is equal to the total torque applied 
to the shaft. 

The applied twisting-moment, or torque, we may 
denote by M^. We have at once therefore the 
law — 

(1) Mt = S/ar. 

The distance moved by the end of the little 
column is A B = rS, and shear strain is 

Distance moved 
Distance fi-om fixed place 1 * 

Hooke’s law tells us that — 

Shear strees = N x shear strain. 

. - , Shear stress = Nrtf. 

We have represented shear stress by / in equation 
(1) above, but we can now put for f its value jri^, 
which gives us — 

T/Lt = lyrea x r 
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An eiproasioa similar to has been already 
esplained. It is the moment of inertia of tlm 
section about the axis from which r is measured. 
Hence — 

(2) m = NSI, 


which is the law for the stiffness of a shaft : i for 
a circle (which is the shape of the section in this 
case, and in the case of most shafts) about a line 
through its centre perpendicular to its plane is 

ird* 

— , d being the diameter of the circle. 


The law, therefore, becomes— 


which will be best understood if read as follows : — 
The angle of twist in unit length of a cylindric shaft 
qf diameter d inches, when subjected to a twisting 
moment of Ut pound-inches, is equal to 32 times the 
twisting moment dicided by the qyroduct of v, the 
fourth power of the diameter and the modulus of 
rigidity of the material. 

For hollow cylindric shafts i = ^ (d^ — ; 

hence, the rule becomes, for such a shaft— 


irN(D* - d*)' 


D being the external and d the internal diameter. 

The rule for the strength of a shaft is now easily 
obtained. We saw that the greatest shear stress 
on our little column is Nrfl, or/« = Nre, where/, is 
the proof or safe shear stress of the material, as 

required. This may be written =/,. Put into 


this for 6, its value as given in equation (2a), and 
we have — 


from which — 


-h 


32M^ 


(3) M, = 


which is the rule for the strenqth of a solid cylindric 
shaft subjected to torsion only. 


In hollow shafts it becomes — 
“• 16D 


which means that a solid cylindric shaft, d inches in 
diameter, will stand a torq'ue of Mf pound-inches. 
Me being of the numerical amount obtained by multi- 
plying », the third power of the diameter, a/nd the 
proper shear stress of the material together, and 
diridi/ng the product by 16. 

These rules cannot, however, be assumed to hold 
for stresses which exceed the elastic stress of the 
material 

From this it is not difficult to deduce a practical < 
rule for the diameter of a shaft which will safely 
transmit a given horse-power at a given speed. Wo 


have already seen (p. 150) that if a torqueof T pound- 
feet acts on a shaft revolving n times per minute, 
the horse-power transmitted is given by the rule : — 


HP = 


T X 2im 
38000 ’ 


whence T = 


88000 HP 
2r» 


In this lesson we have used the symbol Mf to 
represent torque, or twisting moment, in pound- 
inehes; hence, 


T 


or 12 xT = Mt 


Putting this value of Mf into rule (3), and taking 
9000 lb. per square inch as the safe shear stress of 
a wrought-iron shaft, we have — 


12 X 83000 X HP ird* X 9000 ; 


2irn 

from which 

12 X 83000 X 10 


d» = 


HP 


2x3 1410* X 9000 


16 


or d = 8*20 



which may be taken as — 


d 


n ^ /HP 


This is a very important practical rule. Taking 
the safe-working shear stresses of cast-iron and 
steel shafts to be respectively 4500 and 12000 lb. 



Fig 80. 


per square inch, we get the coefficients 4'1 and 3, 
instead of 3*3 for the rule just given, when that rule 
is applied to those materials. Remember these rules 
assume that the shaft is twisted 07ily. 

In the foregoing we have dealt only with cylindric 
shafts. If a right section of the shaft is wa^'circular, 
the theory on which these calculations are based 
does not hold ; in fact, a section which was plane 
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before twisting ooeurred, no longer remains plane 
after strain, exoept in the case of a circular section. 
For other shapes of section the theory is much too 
difficult for an article like the present. The subject 
has been investigated by M. de St. Tenant, and the 
results of his investigation are given in the article 
on Elasticity in the Unoyolojfadia Brita/finioa. It 
is found * that sections have the relative values for 
resisting torsion shown by the numbers in Figs. 86, 
86, 87, 88, 89, and 90, the sections being all of the 
same area, and the value of the circular section 
being taken as unity. 

Sir William Thomson has given a beautiful 
hydrodynamic illustration of the way in which the 
stress varies at various points on the boundary of a 
section. If we imagine a thin box made of the 
exact shape of the shaft, and filled with a friction- 
less fluid, then if the box is suddenly rotated about 
its axis, the velocity of the Jlxtid relative to the hox 
at a/tvy point represenU the shear stress in a shaft of 
a similar shape when twisted. 

In most non-circular sections, it will be seen from 
this rule that the stress at any point on the surface 
.of the shaft is greatest nearest the centre. 

EXPEHIMEKTAL ILLUSTRATION OP THE LAWS OP 
TORSION. 

The laws of the strength and stiffness of cylindric 
shafts or wires may be illustrated in the following 
way : — In Fig. 91 a wire is represented as gripped 
in a vice at A, and twisted by equal parallel and 
opjwsite forces (i.e , a true couple) applied to the 
pulley at b. Pointers are fastened to the wire at 
c, H, and G, so that the distances c H and h g are 
equal. The illustration will be better if the wire is 
longer than here represented, and if more pointers 
are used By applj ing different twisting moments 
to a wire, it is found that for any given length of 
wire the a/ngle of twist is proportioruil to the twisting 
moment. By using wires of different diameters, but 
of the same material, and applying the same twisting 
moments to all, it is found that the angle of twist is 
inversely proportional to the ftnirth power of the 
diameter of the wire ; and if the material only varies, 
the angle of twist is inversely proportional to the 
modulus of rigidity of the stuff. 

In the first part of the experiment— or, indeed, 
in any of the three parts — it is easily seen that the 
angle of twist produced hy any twisting moment is 
proportional to the length of wire considered. 

Combining these results, we have the experimental 

law that ; and it will be seen that this rule 

agrroes with that deduced from theoretical con- 
siderations, and given in equation (2a). 

* “Proceeding*, Inst O.B., 1890,“ Part III. p. 276. 


If wires of different diameters, but the same in ’ 
other respects, are tried, it will be found that the 
twisting moments necessary to produce permanent 
set are proportional to the cubes of the diameters 



Fig. 91. 


of the wires. This is an illustration of the strength 
rule given in equation (3). 

If wires of other than circular section are tried, 
it will be interesting to note where the material 
first begins to give way. This is a useful experi- 
ment, and not only illustrates the theoretic laws, 
but shows that those laws — as they ought to do — 
apply equally to thin wires or to large shafts. 


PBACTICAL CONCLUSIONS AND EXAMPLES. 


From what has been given you are now in a 
position to work out useful examples on the strength 
and stiffness of shafts subjected only to twisting. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that Shafts in 
practice are subjected to bending as well as twisting,, 
owing to the loads due to the weights of pulleys 
and pulls of belts. 

Space does not permit us to go into this matter 
fully, but we may give the result, which is that the 
diameter of the shaft has to be increased by an 
amount depending on the amount of bending which 
the shaft has to withstand. 

Thus, if the practical rule for the diameter of a 


wrought-iron shaft is ^ = S‘8 



when torsion 
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only is considered; it will be = x 3-3 

when bending is taken into account. Some values 
of e are given below.*— 


Kind of Shaft. 

Value of c. 

Propeller-shafts of steamships, and shafts with ) 
similar load . . • . . | 

1*18 

Line-shafting in mills, etc 

Crank-shafts and sliaiting subjected to shocks, ) 
such as shafts in some machine-tools, etc. . ) 

1*8 

1*42 


If, then, you wish to take bending into account, 
instead of using the rule — 

d = o 1^, where a = 8*3, 41, etc., 
take the rule — 

d = cx«^^. 

Thus, if a shaft is required for a mill or factory, 
if not subjected to excessive shocks or more than 
the usual amount of bending, its diameter (if it is 
of wrought-iron) would be found from the rule — 

d = 1*8 X 8*8 

The following examples should be gone through 
carefully 


Ncmebical Examples. 

In the following examples the shaft is supposed 
to be subjected only to torsion. 

1. Find the safe diameter of a wrought-iron shaft 
to transmit 60 horse-power at 120 revolutions per 
minute. 

The rule la d = 8 8 = 8*8 x in this case, 

= S-8 X = 2 82 inches. 


2. A wrought-iron shaft 3 inches in diameter 
rotates 150 times per minute; what horse-power 
will it transmit with safety 7 


Bince d = 8*8 A / = I /?? 

V « 8*8 V « 




from which the horse-power in this case is- 
86 987 


: 112*7. 


3. If a shaft transmits safely 100 horse-power at 

the speed of 150 revolutions per minute, what 
power will it transmit with safety at 200 revolutions 
per nodinute ? Answer, 133^ horse-power. 

4. Find the twisting moment necessary to pro- 
duce, in a wrought-iron shaft IJ inch in diameter 
and 12 feet long, a twist of 12 degrees. 


If this shaft revolves 150 times per minute^ 
what horse-power will produce the same twist? 
10500000. 

A twist of 12® in 12 feet is a twist of -jV® in 1 
inch,ior ~ x *0175 * radian in 1 inch. 

The rule for the stiffness of a shaft is 

® "■ irNd** 

whence, in this case, since $ = *00146, 

„ *001 4« X 8 1416 X (l*5)*x 10600000 

M, = 

=: 7619 pound-inches. 

The second part of the question is solved by the 
rule — 

Torque (in Ib.-ft.) x angular velocity in radians per minute 
TT 88000 = horse-power. 

Answer, 18*03 horse-power. 

5. Will the twisting moment found in the last 

example be too great for the shaft to transmit with 
safety, the safe shear stress being taken as 9000 
lb. per square inch ? Answer, Yes. 

6. A solid cylindric shaft is 5 inches in diameter ; 
find the external diameter of a hollow shaft of the 
same material, the internal diameter of which is 
two-thirds of its external diameter, and which shall 
have (a) the same strength^ Q}) the same stiffTicss, as 
the solid shaft. 

By equating the expressions for the strengths of 
a hollow and a solid shaft, we get — 


where D and d are respectively the external and 
internal diameters of the hollow shaft, 5 being tbe 
diameter of the solid one. 

The rules for stiffness give us the condition — 
p*-d* = 8* 

Answer (a), d = 5*38 inches. 

„ (5), D = 6*28 inches. 

In solving the following examples, the rules 
which allow for bending as well as twisting are to 
be taken. 

1. Find the diameter of a wrought-iron mill- 

shaft, to transmit 250 horse-power at 200 revolutions 
per minute. Answer, diameter 4*62 inches. 

2. A wrought-iron crank-shaft is 6 inches in 
diameter, and rotates 96 times per minute ; what 
horse-power will it transmit safely 7 

Answer, 201*6 horse-power. 

3. Find the diameter of a solid steel propeller 

• The number of degrees In sny angle x (which is 
approximately *0176) gives the number of radians in the an^^e. 
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4iait to transmit X2000 horse-power at 80 revolu- 
tions per minute. Answer, diameter 18 inches. 

4. If the shaft in the last example is to be 
hollow, find its external diameter from strength 
considerations— when its internal diameter is 
three-fourths of its external diameter, (J) when 
its internal diameter is two-thirds of its external 
diameter. 

Note. — For hollow steel shafts subjected to 
torsion only, the strength rule simplifies to 
HP 

~ X 26*5 =: — - — . For wrought-iron shafts, 

use 35*66 instead of 26*5. If bending is taken 
into account, multiply the horse-power by 

Answer (a), D = 20 inches, 

„ (h), D = 19*26 inches. 

6. A steel shaft in a certain machine-tool has to 
transmit 10 horse-power at 100 revolutions per 
minute ; find its proper diameter. 

Answer, 1*97 inch. 


MINERALOGY. — V. 

[Continued from Vol. VJL,p. 856.] 

DESCRIPTIVE MINERALOGY. CHLORIDES, ETC., 
OXIDES, OXYGEN SALTS. 

3. Chlorides, Fluorides, etc. 
Rock-salt, or halite (NaCl), sodium chloride, 
is soluble in water, decrepitates, and burns with a 
yellow flame. It crystallises in the Cubic system, 
in cubes or in hollow “ hopper-shaped” crystals. It 
is transparent, very perfectly diathermous, and 
vitreous. /i= 1*49. In colour it varies very much, 
being colourless when pure, but usually reddish or 
orange, from the presence of iron, violet, or blue. 
Its taste is saline. H = 2. G = 2*2. It occurs in 
beds of various geological age and often of great 
thickness, associated with gypsum ; and on the 
shores of inland seas. Cheshire, Droitwich in 
Worcestershire, Wielicza in Austrian Poland, and 
Stassfurt in Saxony are among the chief localities. 

Sylvinb (KCl), the corresponding potassium 
salt, is isomorphous with rock-salt, differing mainly 
in giving a violet flame and having a rather bitter 
taste. 

Ceeabgtbite (AgCl), Embolitb (3AgCl -f 
2AgBr), and some related compounds are known 
as horn silvery from their pearl-grey colour and 
resinous lustre. Though crystallising in the Cubic 
system, they are more often massive. H = 1 — 2. 
G = 5*6 — 6. They are worked as important silver 
ores in Chili and Mexico. 

Fluor (CaFg), calcium fluoride, is the Blue John 
or Derbyshire spar of miners. It decrepitates, 
phosphoresces, and with microcosmio salt or 


sulphuric acid gives off fumes of hydrofluoric acid 
(HF), which etch glass. It crystallises in cubes, 
and is transparent, \itreous, and fluorescent. = 
1*436. In colour, though most commonly violet or 
green, it may be colourless, yellow, or red. H = 4. 
G= 3 — 3*1. It is a common veinstone, associated 
with galena, in the smelting of which it was 
formerly used as a flux, whence its name. It is 
also used for ornamental purposes and for etching 
glass. 

Cryolite (3NaF -f AlFs), the double fluoride of 
sodium and aluminium, derives its name, which 
signifies *4ce-stone,” from its white colour and 
extreme fusibility. It melts in a candle flame, 
colouring it yellow ; becomes blue on the addition 
of cobalt nitrate; and with sulphuric acid gives 
off hydrofluoric acid. It crystallises in the Pris- 
matic system, but is usually laminated. H = 2*5. 
G=3. “It occurs at Arksut-fiord in West Green- 
land in a vein in gneiss, and was until lately the 
sole commercial source of the metal aluminium. 

4. Oxides. 

Cuprite, or ruby copper (Cu^O), an important 
ore, is fusible, giving a green flame and a copper 
bead in R.F., and dissolves with effervescence in 
nitric acid. It crystallises in the Cubic system, 
often in octahedra, is translucent, adamantine, 
cochineal-red, blackening on exposure, and brittle. 
H = 3*6 — 4. G = 6. It occurs in Cornwall; at 
Chessy, near Lyons ; in Chili, Peru, etc. 

Spinel (Mg 0 Al 203 ), a species including some 
precious stones, is infusible, but is soluble in strohg 
sulphuric acid. It crystallises in the Cubic system, 
generally in octahedra, and is vitreous. H=7*5 
— 8. G = 3*5 — 3*9. The red variety is the ruby^ 
or sj?inel ruby, of watchmakers ; the rose-coloured, 
the balas rvby ; the orange, the mbioelle ; the 
violet, the alma/ndine ruby ; the black, f?leonaste. 

Magnetite, or lodestone (FeOFejOg), the richest 
and most valuable ore of iron, of which it contains 
72 per cent., though usually in amorphous masses, 
is isomorphous with spinel, occurring in octahedra, 
often large and very regular. It is metallic and 
black, with a black streak, and is very magnetic. 
H==5*5 — 6*5. G = 6. It fuses with difficulty, 
gives a bottle-green borax-bead fti R.F., and is 
soluble in hydrochloric acid. It occurs associated 
with the crystalline schists in Norway, Sweden, 
Lapland, and Siberia. 

Chromite, the corresponding oxide of chromium 
and iron (FeOCrjOg), which is also isomorphous, is 
the chief source of the chromium salts which are 
extensively used as pigments. 

Pitchblende (UOU3O3), the oxide and chief 
source of uranium, which is used in staining glass 
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of a yellow or black colour, is named fi^om its 
black colour and pitch-like lustre. H = 6’6. G= 
6*5. It occurs at Joachimsthal, Bohemia, and else- 
where. 

Ohbysobebyl (BeOAljOs), the oxide of beiyllium 
and aluminium, a species Including the gems oriental 
eliryeoUte (greenish-yellow), alexandrite (green by 
day, red by lamp-light), and (chatoyant), 

crystallises in the Prismatic system, often in six- 
sided and stellate twins. It is very infusible and 
unaffected by acids. H = 8^6. G = 3*7. 

COBTJNDUM (AljOa), alumina, or aluminium sesqui- 
oxide, gives a colourless borax-bead, becoming blue 
with cobalt-nitrate, and is unaffected by acids. It 
crystallises, as do most anhydrous sesqui-oxides, in 
the Hexagonal system. 'It is transparent or opaque, 
and vitreous. /i = l*76. H = 9. G=4. The pure 
colourless variety is the hix or mater tapphire ; that 
exhibiting a six-rayed opalescent star in the direction 
of the morphological axis is the asteria or star 
sapphire ; the blue, the sapphire ; the red, the true 
or oriental ruby ; the violet, the oriental amethyst ; 
green, oriental emerald; yellow, oriental topaz; 
brown and opaque, corundum ; black, emery. The 
term “ oriental,” distinguishing these stones from 
spinel, amethystine quartz, beryl, and ordinary 
topaz, now only implies excellence and not place of 
origin. Sapphires come mainly from Ceylon ; rubies, 
from Burma ; corundum, used for polishing, from 
Ceylon and Canton; emery, similarly employed, 
from Naxos and Asia Minor, The sapphires of 
various colours are the most costly of gems. 

H.£MAT1T£ (FcgOa), a valuable iron-ore, gives a 
green borax-bead in R.F., and is slowly soluble in 
warm hydrochloric acid. It crystallises in the 
Hexagonal system, crystals with splendent metallic 
lustre, such as occur in Elba, being known as 
specular vron-ore from having been used by the 
Romans as hand-mirrors. It is often in reniform, 
mommillated, or botryoid masses, with a radiate, 
fibrous structure, known as kidney irm^re, or may 
occur as a red earth known as red ochre or reddle. 
Haematite is metallic and black (^ = 3), but has a 
cherry-red streak and appears red in very thin slices. 

It is slightly magnetic and a conductor. H=6, 
G= 3*2. It occurs in hollows in the Carboniferous 
Limestone, at Tllverston in Lancashire; in vast 
masses in Missouri, and near Lake Superior and 
elsewhere. 

ILMEKITB (re0Ti02 + FegOj), or menaccanite, 
an oxide of iron and titanium, with crystalline form 
and angles almost identical with hmmatite, occurs 
in scales and as sand, and in eruptive and meta- 
morphic rocks in the Ilmen Mountains in Orenburg, 
at Menaocan in Cornwall, and elsewhere. 

The hydrated sesqui-oxides of iron include 


Gothitb (FejjOj + H,0), named after the poet 
Goethe, who was also a mineralogist, which occurs 
in yellow, red, or brown crystals belonging to 
the Prismatic system, and the earthy Tubgitjb 
( 2 Fe 30 g + HjO), a red ochre, Limonite ( 2 Fe 20 s -f 
SHjO) or brown hmmatite, often a brown ochre, and 
Limnite (FeaOs -f 3Hj}0), a yellow ochre. These 
three contain about 5, 16, and 26 per cent, of water 
respectively. 

Beauxite, or Bauxite, named from a place near 
Arles in France, is a hydrous oxide of aluminium 
and iron ( 3 AI 2 O 3 -f Fe^Os -f 2H5O), and is used in 
the manufacture of aluminium. 

PsiLOMELANE, named from psiUs^ smooth, 
and y.i\as, mhlas^ black, is an earthy mineral con- 
taining from 70 to 80 per cent, of oxides of manga- 
nese, sometimes as much as 17 per cent, of barium 
oxide, and as much as G per cent, of water. It is a 
common ore of manganese. H = 6 — G. G=3*7 
— 4*7. Wad, named from its wadding-like forms, 
is a more hydrated substance. 

Pyeolusite (MnOg), the most important ore of 
manganese, of which it is commonly termed the 
“ black oxide,” is the first of the dioxide series. It 
gives a violet borax-bead in O.F., and is soluble in 
hydrochloric acid, liberating chlorine. It crystallises 
in the Prismatic system, but is generally amorphous 
or dendritic. H = 2 — 2*6. G = 4*8. Its name is 
derived from irvp, pur, fire, and Avw, luo, I wash, 
"because it can take the brown and green tints out 
of glass. It is mainly used to procure chlorine 
for bleaching purposes. This ore is extensively 
worked in Thuringia and Prussia, and also in 
Devonshire, Somersetshire, and Aberdeenshire. 

Cassiteritb, or tinstone (SnOj), is practically 
the sole source of tin. It is fusible with soda in 
R.F., but is unaffected by acids. It crystallises in 
the Pyramidal system in right square prisms with 
pyramidal ends, and in many twin-forms. It is ada- 
mantine, black or brown; and brittle. Tinstone has 
been mined in Corn wall for ages. The great mariners 
of the ancient world — the Phoenicians — dared to 
pass the Pillars of Hercules, and come to Britain 
for this ore. It is found in small quantities in 
Saxony, Austria, and Finland; but in Tasmania, the 
Malay peninsula and archipelago there are extensive 
deposits. The island of Banca is almost wholly 
compoaed-off it. When a district in which tinstone 
occurs is eroded by a stream,, the water acts upon 
the ore as upon rocks, wearing down small pieces 
of it, which are found in the bed of the stream, 
like gravel, and are called stream^tin. H=:6 — 7. 

G = 6*6- 7*1. 

ZiBOOK (ZrOj -f SlOj), the dioxide of zirconinm 
and silicon, is isomorpbous with chssiterite, but 
rarely twinned. It is colourless or yellowish, the 
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.clear specimenfi being the gems known as jwrgoon. 
H = 7’6. 0=4*7. 

Rutile, Anatasb, and Bbookitb are identical 
in composition, being all titanium-dioxide (TiOg) ; 
but rutile is Pyramidal, often acicular and pene- 
trating quartz, has a hardness of 6 — 6*6 and a 
density of 4*2, whilst anatase crystallises in a 
distinct series of forms of the same system, has 
H = 6*5 — 6 and 0=3*8 ^ 3*9, and brookite is 
Prismatic with H= 6*6 — 6 and 0 = 3*8— 4*2. 
These minerals, therefore, form an interesting ex- 
ample of polymorphism. 

Last and perhaps most important of the oxides are 
those of silicon, especially Quaetz (Si 02 ). These, 
however, being important rock-forming minerals, 
have been sufficiently described in our lessons on 
Geology (Vol. III., pp. 100, 176). 

6. Oxygen Salts. 

I. CaTlonates. 

So too the chief carbonates, Calcite, Abagonite, 
Dolomite, and Chalybite, have been already 
described (Vol. III., p. 178). Besides these must 
be mentioned the Rhombohedral Calamine (ZnCOg), 
one of the chief ores of zinc ; and the Prismatic 
Cerussite (PbCOg), or white lead ore, a decom- 
position-product of galena. Witheritb (BaCOg) 
and Strontianitb (SrOOg), both used in refining 
sugar, from their high specific gravities of 4*3 and 
3*5i, were formerly confused with the sulphates of 
barium and strontium under the name “heavy spar,” 
Malachite, generally in stalagmitic forms, is the 
green carbonate and hydrate of copper (CuCOg 
+ CuHgOg) ; and AzuEiTB or Chbssylite ( 2 CUCO 3 
-f CuHgOa) is a deep blue mineral, often associated 
with it. 

II. Silicates. 

By far the most varied and complex group of 
minerals is that of the silicates. Their chemical 
composition can often not be expressed in a formula, 
or, if so expressible, only by one which the student 
can hardly be expected to carry in his memory. 
Beyond their purely scientific interest most of the 
species, partly from their infusibility, are more im- 
portant as constituents of the crystalline rocks than 
for uses in the arts. In elementary lessons such as 
these we can, therefore, only briefly supplement 
what we have already said of them (Vol. III., 
pp. 177-8) by soffie notes, chiefly on those valued 
as gems. 

Olivine, when yeHowisbtgreen, is known as 
ehfysoUU, and when pistachio-green, as peridot. 

Asbestos is hornblende in slender fibres, which 
are easily separable. Usually it is white, but 
ocoaslehaRy green. It is noted for its resistance 
to ize» iS' used in gas stoves for the flame to 


play against. It may be woven into fabric, which 
is sometimes used as a covering where fire is to be 
resisted. Mounta^ leather and memtain cork are 
but varieties of the same material. It would seem 
that the main difference between augite and horn- 
blende results from the manner of the cooling of 
the rock. Speaking generally, hornblende is a 
constituent of the older igneous rooks, and augite 
of the more modem. 

Cbocidolite, a silicate of iron and sodium, the 
fibres of which are enclosed in the green quartz 
“ cats-eyes ” of South Africa, and the tough non- 
crystalline green substance Jade, a silicate of 
magnesium and calcium, with S.G. =: 2*9 or 3, used 
from prehistoric times for ceremonial weapons, arc 
related to the augites and hornblendes. 

Topaz is a silicate of aluminium, related to 
andalusite, but containing 16 to 17 per cent, of 
fluorine. It crystallises in the Prismatic system 
with perfect basal cleavage, and is generally hemi- 
hedral and pyro-electric. H = 8 . G = 3*6. The 
yellow crystals from Brazil become pink when 
heated. It is used as a substitute for emery and 
as a gem ; but yellow sapphires are known as oriental 
topazy and yellow quartz oa false topaz. 

Staueolitb, which occurs in the spotted schists, 
is named from its cruciform macles, which belong 
to the Prismatic system. It differs from andalusite 
in containing silicate of iron, and is often dark- 
coloured. 

Kyanite, identical in composition with andalu- 
site (AI 2 O 3 SIO 2 ), and occurring in the same way, 
differs in its long anorthic crystals, and is often 
light blue. 

Dicheoite, a silicate of aluminium, magnesium, 
and iron, the iolite or sapliir S can of jewellers, is 
also Prismatic and blue, but dichroic. 

Carbuncle is simply a jeweller’s name for a 
dark-red garnet cut en oahochon, i.e., rounded, with- 
out facets. 

Related in composition to the felspars are leucite 
and nepheline, often important ingredients of rocks. 

Leucite, a potassium-aluminium silicate, occurs 
in regular icositetrahedra, often large, and white or 
grey, which are now known to be Pyramidal at 
ordinary temperatures, but to become Cubic when 
heated. Showers of them are thrown out by 
volcanoes. 

Nepheline, named from iti clouded appearance 
in nitric acid, is a HexagoniQ aluminium, sodium, 
and potassium silicate, characteristic of phonolite. 

BebtL, the silicate of aluminium and beryllium 
(otherwise called glucinUm), crystallises in Hexa- 
gonal prisms, often Very large, occurring in granites 
and ether erystalline rooks. The bright greeto 
variety, emerald^ is brought especially from Muao 
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in New Granada. The pale bluish-green variety is 
aqmmcurine. H = 7’6-8. G = 2 7. 

Hauyne, named after Haiiy, is a silicate of 
aluminium and sodium with calcium sulphate, 
occurring in small blue crystals in some lavas. 
Laph^lazibUt occurring in crystalline limestone in 
Siberia and China, is a rich blue, more opaque 
variety, generally massive, used for ornament, but 
too soft for jewellery. H = 5. Formerly, this 
stone, reduced to powder, was the ultramarine of 
the painter — a very expensive colour ; but now the 
pigment can be produced artificially. 

III. Tungstates, Tltanates, etc. 

Wolfram (2FeW04 4- 3MnW04), the tungstate 

of iron and manganese, commonly found massive, 
in association with tin ores, is the chief source of 
the tungstates of commerce, which are used as 
mordants in dyeing, to harden steel or plaster of 
Paris, and to render stuffs uninflammable. 

Sphene, named from the wedge-like form of its 
Oblique crystals (Greek sphSn, a wedge), is a 
silicate and titanate of lime, occurring in crystalline 
rocks. 

IV. Sulphates and Chromates. 

Anhydrite, calcium sulphate, and Gypsum, the 

hydrous sulphate, have already been described 
(Vol. III., p. 178). 

Baryte (BaS04), a common veinstone, white 
“^hen pure, but often sherry-brown, crystallises 
like the former in the Prismatic system. It is used 
as a white paint. G = 4-8. 

Celestinb (SrS04), sometimes bluish and com- 
monly associated with native sulphur, crystallises 
in the same system, and was formerly confused 
with baryte, witherite, and strontianite under the 
name heavy spar.” G = 3*9. 

Anolbsite (PbS04), a white decomposition-pro- 
duct of galena, first noticed in Anglesea, is also 
Prismatic. 

Melantbeitb (FeS04 + 7H2O), copperas or 
green vitriof ; Goslaritb (ZnS04 + 7H2O), or 
white vitriol ; and Chaloanthitb (CUSO4 + SHjO), 
or blue vitriol, are similar decomposition-products 
of pyrites, blende, and ohaloopyrite, more important 
as artificially prepared than as minerals. 

V. Borates. 

Borax, the hydrous biborate of sodium, crystal- 
lises in short Oblique prisms, is soluble, sweetish- 
alkaline, and fusible with intumescence. It was 
originally brought from the shores of a lake in 
Thibet, the crude salt being known as tinoal ; but 
is now extensively prepared from the boracic acid 
lagoons in Tuscany, and from the Borax Lake of 
Galifomia. It is used as a fiux, in soldering and in 
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Boraoite, the borate and chloride of magnesium, 
is interesting from the relation of its thermo-electric 
characters to its crystalline form, which is generally 
the cube combined with the tetrahedron. 

VI. Nitrates. 

Nitre, or saltpetre (KNO3), though largely pre- 
pared artificially, occurs in small white Prismatic 
crystals in the floors of caves, and as an efflorescence 
on the soil in hot countries. Its saline cooling taste 
and deflagration are well known. It is mainly used' 
in the manufacture of gunpowder. 

Nitratine, or Chili saltpetre (NaNOg), which 
occurs over many square miles of the desert of 
Atacama, differs in being Rhombohedral, in having 
only a cooling taste, and in giving a yellow instead 
of a violet flame. Though its deliquescence unfits 
it for gunpowder, it forms a most valuable manure, 
and is used in preparing nitric acid and nitre. 

VII. Phosphates. 

Apatite, the phosphate of lime, having been 
described (Vol. III., p. 178), we need only mention 
here wavellite and turquoise, both hydrous alumi- 
nium phosphates. 

Wavellite occurs in small hemispherical groups 
of radiating Prismatic crystals of a dull pearly 
greenish tint, on the surface of slate or granite. 

Turquoise is only known amorphous, coming 
chiefly from Nishapur in Persia. It owes its blue 
or green colour to small quantities of copper and 
iron, is bleached by hydrochloric acid, and de- 
crepitates, turns brown, and gives off water when 
heated. Being as hard as felspar and susceptible 
of a polish, it is valued as a gem. 


GERMAN. — X LI 1 1 . 

[Continued from Vol. VII., p. 880.] 

USES OF THE TENSES. 

Buie . — The pluperfect tense is used to express 
what had taken place at some past time denoted by 
the context, as : — tie (Sonne untergegangen toat, 
gtng tt )vcg, after the sun had gone down, he went off ; 
ft ^atte toA^rent unfcrer Untetretung gefc^tafen, he had slept 
during our conversation. 

Buie.— The first future tense is employed merely 
to express what shall or will take place hereafter ; 
while the second future is used to denote what shall 
have occurred at some future period. 

Observation. — The future tenses, both first and 
second, have their precise equivalents in the corre- 
sponding English tenses, and should be used aocord- 

Buie.— The indicative mood is used in affirming 
or denying that which is conceived to be certain or 
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tmdoubted, as Gft morgen jutilcffcmmeM, he will 
retom to-morrow. 

Obssbvation. — S ince the proper office of the 
indicative is to express reality, it is employed in 
all absolute or independent sentences. Even in 
conditional sentences, moreover, it is used, if the 
condition is assumed as a fact, as : — )0ifl fcu rett^, fo 
qib art thou rich (that is, if thou art rich), give 
much. 

Rule. — The subjunctive mood is used when that 
which is expressed by the verb is conceived to be 
uncertain, though possible, as : — ^abe gcl^ort, tap ct 
tie gewilnfd|)te <SteUe er^atten l^abe, I have heard that he has 
obtained the desired situation. 

Obseevations. — The subjunctive, from its very 
nature, stands chiefly in dependent chiuses; and 
in this appears under various circumstances. Thus, 
it is employed — 

(1) When the design of the speaker is merely to 
repeat or quote a statement without vouching for 
its accuracy, as : — (St meltete mir, tafi er »«:l^eirat^ct 
l^abe, he told me that he had been married. When, 
on the contrary, the design of the speaker is to set 
forth the thing repeated or quoted as something 
real or undoubted, the indicative must be used, 
as : — (5r mill e« nic^t glaubcn, bag fctn Sruber gcflorben ifl, 
he will not believe that his brother is dead. 

(2) In like manner the subjunctive is used in 
subordinate clauses, after such verbs as l^offen, to 
hope; fiird^jten, to fear; munfdjcn, to wish; moUen, to 
desire; bitten, to ask; ratten, to advise; verbicten, to 
forbid ; ermn'^nen, to exhort — since the event, in such 
cases, may be supposed to be always more or less 
uncertain, as : — (5r furd^tet, bag er ®trafe erl^alte, he is 
afraid that he may be punished. 

(3) So also the subjunctive is employed in clauses 
which indicate an end, object, wish, or result, and 
which are introduced by bag, auf bag, bamit, or by a 
relative, as : — ®pri(^ laut, bamit er bi(i(> oerflel^e, speak 
loud, that he may understand you. 

(4) In cases such as those explained in the 
observations above, the student must note that 
that tense of the subjunctive is employed which 
corresponds with the one used by the subject of 
the dependent clause at the time when he said or 
did that which is affirmed of him, as : — (5r fagtc, er 
^abc bie«mal feint 3eit, he said that he had Gif* no 
time at present. 

(5) The subjunctive appears also in asking in- 
direct questions, as : — fragte i^n, ob er mir bag (Jgetb 
geben f^mte, I asked him whether he could give me 
the money. When the question is made directly, of 
course the indicative is used. 

Rule. — The conditional mood is used where a 
condition is supposed which may or may not bo 
conceived to be possible, as : — SDAre rek^, fo tvkrbe 


i^m feine Sitte ni<bt abgeftblagen were I rich, I 
would not have refused his request. 

Obsbbvations. — (1) Besides the two tenses 
ranged under the head of conditional in the para- 
digms, it must be observed that the imperfect and 
the pluperfect of the subjunctive are equally often 
employed in expressing conditional propositions. 

(2) Sometimes, in the way of exclamation, the 
condition is expressed, while that which depends 
upon it is omitted ; in which case the whole expres- 
sion, being of the nature of a wish or petition, is 
often introduced (in translation) by “ oh,” “ I wish 
that,” and the like, as bocl|> btefen aHann uie 
gefe^en ! oh, that I had never seen this man I lit. had 
I never seen this man (how happy I should be) 1 

(3) Not unfrequently the conditional of the 
auxiliaries mogen, bgtfcn, fcHen, fbnnen, and tocflcn, is 
employed to render an expression less positive, or 
to give it an air of diffidence, as: — 3cb ujoflte, ®ie 
begleiteten micb, I could wish (instead of I wish) you 
would accompany me ; bArfte i(b ®ie urn bal SOleffet 
bitten? might I (be permitted) to ask you for the 
knife ? 

Rule. — The imperative mood is used in expressing 
a command, entreaty, or exhortation, as : — Sftrcbte 
@ott unb e^rc ben JtDnig, fear God and honour the 
king. 

Obsbevation. — Sometimes, by a peculiar ellipsis, 
the past participle is employed in place of the im- 
perative, as:— 9'lur nk^t lang gefragt ! do not ask long 1 
where the full phrase would be, (Si werbe nur nic^t lang 
gefragt I let it not long be asked 1 Sin bie 9lrbett gegangen, 
off to your work ! 

Rule. — The inflnitive mood, either with or without 
the particle ju (to) preceding, is used to represent 
the being, action, or passion in a manner unlimited, 
as : — ®terbcn ifl Ulicbtg, bix^ leben unb ni(l(>t fe^en, bag tfl etn 
Ungliltf, to die is nothing, yet to live and not to see, 
that is a misfortune indeed ; bet SBunftb gelobt ju tnerben, 
the wish to be praised. 

Obbbbvationb.— (1) The infinitive without )u (to) 
appears — 

(a) When, as a verbal substantive, it is made 
either the subject or the object of a verb, as : — ®«ben 
ifl feligcr, alg 91e^men, to give is more blessed than to 
receive ; bag nennt tt arbeiten, he calls that working. 

(b) When it stands alone, as in a dictionary, 
as : — 8oben, to praise ; lieben, to love. 

(c) After the verbs l^eigen, to bid ; l^elfen, to help ; 

le^rcn, to teach ; Icmen, to learn ; l^oren, to hear ; ftl^n, 
to see ; ffl^len, to feel ; jinbttt, to find ; as :— 2Bir torn 
tanjnt, we learn to dance ; icb ben 1 

feel his pulse beat. The verbs lel^ and Icmen form 
exceptions to the observation, admitting as they do 
sometimes the particle gu between them and an 
infinitive succeeding. The student will note also 
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that the InfinltiTe after all these verbs is in English 
often best rendered by a participle, as : — ®r 
feiti 9(ttt gAl^ren, he felt his blood boiling. 

(d) After the auxiliaries of mood, mugen, fOnncn, 
tfirfcn, fofiAi, tooUen, and muffen, and after »erten 
when employed as an auxiliary in forming the future 
tense. 

(a) After the following verbs in certain phrases, 
as to remain ; faBtett; to go in a carriage ; 
to go or walk ; l^aB<n, to have ; tcgen, to lay ; macB«tt, 
to make ; rtileit, to ride ; as : — (Jr Bat gut Kben, he has 
easy talking (la., it is easy for him to talk) ; tt ma<Bte 
muB iacBen, he made me laugh. SdlAcBen, however, 
cannot as in English be used to signify “ to make 
or cause bg force”; thus, to translate the English 
phrase, “ n^e him go out,” the Germans say, 

(not macBc) iBn BinauigeBen. 

(2) The infinitive with j u is employed— 

(a) After nouns and adjectives which in English 
are followed either by the preposition to with the 
infinitive, or by of with a participle, as : — 3cB toat 
froB. iBtt jtt fcBen, I was glad to see him ; tcB Bin mtibe, el 
3 U B&wn, I am tired of hearing it. 

(h) After verbs, to express the end or object of 
their action, as : — 3<B fommc, mit 3B«<n S'* fprccB***/ I 
come to (i.e., in order to) speak with you ; in which 
case, also, the particle urn often comes before ju, to 
render the expression more forcible, as : — SicBct tie 
ijugenb, um gIflcffitB ju fcin, love virtue in order (urn) to 
be happy. 

(c) After the verbs following, and others of like 
import, as : — 


(Xnfangen, to begin. 
©cfeBlcii, to command. 
J&pffeii, to hope, 
to fear. 

®i(B freuen, to rejoice. 


®cin/ to be. 

©ficgcn, to be wont. 

to suffice. 
@(Beincn, to appear. 
aBiffen, to know ; etc. 


(d) After the prepositions o^ne (without) and flntt 
or anflatt (Instead of), as OBnc fi« Sffiort gu fagen, 
without saying a word ; anftatt ju f<BteiBen, instead of 
writing. 

(3) The infinitive in German, as intimated before, 
often performs the office of a verbal substantive. 
It is then commonly preceded by the neuter of the 
article, and has all the various oases, as:— 3(B Bin bcl 

mftte. I am weary of walking. 

(4) The infinitive active in German, after certain 
verbs— as, friit, (afien, verBirtcn, BcffBlw*^ etc. — is not un- 
frequeatly employed passively. Thus, «af iBn rufbn, 
which (laterally) means “let him calif may also 
signify let him be called ” ; ef tfi fetne 3eit ju vcrlteren, 
there is no time to lose, to be lost. 

(fi) 'Germans often employ the indicative or 
subjunctive, preceded by bai wlmre in English the 
infinitive, precedied by to, is used; as 3(B 


n tor Sflann ifi. I know him to be (lit 1 know that he 
ii) the man. 

(6) The infinitive in English, preceded by the 
words how, where, what, when, and the like, after 
suchyverbs as tell, know, tay, and teach, cannot be' 
rendered literally into German; the Germans, in 
such cases, always using the indicative or subjunctive 
of such verbs as fpflcn, mftffcn, ftnneii, as S«B«» 
micB. tsaS uB ^*9^" teach me what to say. 

THE PARTICIPLES. 

(1) The participles in German are varied by cases, 
following the same rules of inflection as the adjec- 
tives. Having the nature of adjectives, the present 
in a few, and the preterite in many instances, readily 
admit the degrees of comparison. 

(2) The use of the participle as such, however, in 
German is far more restricted than in English ; for 
in English it is commonly used to form a distinct 
clause of a sentence, and is thus made to indicate 
the time, cause, or means of effecting that which is 
expressed in the main clause ; thus we say, “ Walking 
(that is, by or when walking) uprightly, we walk 
surely.” This mode of expression can rarely, if ever, 
be adopted in German, in which language — if we 
desire to translate the above sentence— we must say, 
aBfim Jvir aufvi(Biig mantetn, fu wanbeln tt)iv ficBer, that is, 
when we walk uprightly, we walk surely. 

(3) So, too, we say in English, “ Having given him 
the money, he went away ” ; but since there is nothing 
in German to correspond to this English compound 
participle, it would be a gross error to attempt to 
render the sentence literally. Resort must be had, 
as in the other case, to a different structure, thus : — 
2llfl tx iBm ba* (Sett gegcBen f}atU, ging tx >tcg, that is, after 
or when he had given him the money, he went away. 
In this way must all similar cases be managed ; we 
must employ a verb in each clause, and connect the 
two together by means of suitable conjunctions, 
such as tveii, ttjcnn, a(0, ba, and tnbem. 

Buie.— The present participle, like an attributive 
adjective, agrees with its noun in gender, number, 
and case ; and may also govern the same case as the 
verb whence it is derived, as : — JCet 
the smiling spring; bit aUel BtteBenbe the all- 

animating sun, i.e., the sun that animates all. 

Observations.— (1) This participle is seldom, if 
ever, otherwise employed with a noun than in an 
attributive sense. Its predicative use is found 
almost altogether in those words that have so far 
lost character as participles as to be commonly 
recognised only as adjectives, as : — dietjcnb, charm- 
ing ; franfenb, mortifying ; brfltftiib, oppressive ; 
flowing ; etc. Such combinations, therefore, m I am 
reading, we are walking, etc., so common in Eng^i^, 
>ure wholly inadmissible in German, . . . ^ 
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The prepeaat, pertioiplet in oettneotion with 
the article, is often need substantively, the 
noon Ming understood, as :>~-S)cr Scfcnte, the reader 
[lit. the (one) reading] ^ th Cterbcn^e, the dying 
woman. 

(3) This participle, however, cannot in German, 
as in English, be by means of an article turned into 
an abstract verbal noun. But in order properly to 
render such phrases as the readiv^y the leriting^ into 
German, we must use the present of the infinitive ; 
thus 'Dal tal ®^relBcn. 

(4) The present participle, as stated in the rule, 

may govern the case of its own verb ; but it must 
be noted that the word so governed always precedes 
the participle, as : — Dad uni Berfotflcnte the las 

pursuing fate, i.tf., the fate that pursues us. In some 
instances the words are actually united, forming 
compounds, as : — honour-loving — that is, 
ambitious. 

(6) The present participle is sometimes used with 
the signiflcanhe of an adverb — that is, to express 
some circumstance of manner or condition, thus : — 
9Bein<nb er ju mir, weeping (that is, mecpingly) 
he spoke to me. 

Rule. — The preterite participle is not only used 
in the formation of the compound tenses, but may 
also be construed with nouns, like adjectives, as : — 
®in (jehcbni ifinb, a beloved child. 

Obsehvations. — (1) This participle, in its 
character as an adjective, is far more frequently 
employed in German than in English. Indeed, 
many preterites in German, having lost all charac- 
ter as participles, are now used exclusively as 
adjectives. 

(2) The preterite, like the present participle, is 
sometimes used in an adverbial manner, thus ; — Dal 

ifl tjcrtcren gegangcn, the book is lost (lit. gone 

lost), 

(3) ' This is especially the case with certain parti- 
ciples employed with the verb fommen, as : — (5r 
fiimmt grritten, he comes ridden (that is, riding on 
horseback). 

(4) Kindred to this is its use, when connected 

with a verb, to express the condition or stcate of the 
subject, as ft<rb' id) ^eru^igt, now I die content ; 

in feine Dugenb gel^flUt, troijt er bcr iUcrUum^ung, wrapped 
in his virtue, he defies calumny. 

(5) The preterite participle, usually in connection 
with the accusative, is in some phrases employed 
absoiutelg, as : — Die Slngen gen ^immel gerit^tet, his eyes 
being directed towards heaven ; ben ©etmnn aSgerec^net, 
the profit being deducted. 

(6) This participle is sometimes elliptioally 
employed for the imperative. 

Rule. — ^The future participle is used when the 
8ub|eot is to be represented «s a thing that inutt 
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or ought to take plaoe> ^ :*~®iite. |tt Mc«be a 
deed to be (Le., that ought to be) praised. 

OBSEBVATtON.— What is called the future parti- 
ciple in German is produced by placing before 
the present participle, as above. It can be fomed 
from transitive yerbs only, and is always to be taken 
in a passive sense. It is chiefly to be found hi the 
case of compound yerbs, thus: — ^cca 
highly-to-be-honoured (i.s., honourable) Sir. 

/ * 

THE ADVERBS. 

Rule. — Adverbs qualify verbs, participles, adjeo- 
tives, and other adverbs, as : — dr ©egenfiaiit 

Mthrefflict brtnnfcelt, he has treated the subject ad- 
mirably. 

Observation. — Almost all adjectives in^ the 
absolute form are in German employed as a^yerbe. 
(For remarks on the position of adverbs in sentepm 
see the section on the arrangement of words.) ^ 

COLLOCATION OF WORDS. 

(1) In the arrangement of words in sentences 
the German differs widely from the English. Many 
differences of collocation, accordingly, have already 
been noted and explained in various othef |(»^rt8 of 
this work. But as every word and member* of a 
sentence in German takes its position aooOi’^ipg to 
a definite law of arrangement, and cannot, 

great offence against euphony, be thrown out of its 
proper place, we subjoin here some general instao- 
tions on this topic. ^ 

(2) The essential parts of every sentence, as 
already remarked, are the sulgect and pre§ioaU. 
That which is used (properly, some part of the Verb 
of existence, feln) to couple the subject and’ the 
predicate, is called the copula. Now, arranging 
these three parts in their natural order, the subject 
will come first, the copula next, the predict last ; 
thus : — 

SUBJfcCt. COPULA. PREDlCAtE. ^ * 

Daf ^fert) ivac fiatf.' 

The horse was strong, 

(3) When, as in the case of simple tenses, the 
copula and the predicate are both contained in a 
single word, that word holds the place of the 
copula. For example : — 

8UBJICC" COPULA PREDICATK. 

Die $(ume 

The flower blooms. 

(4) In the case of compound tenses, however,4ihe 
auxiliary takes the place of the copula ; which p laoe 
is also held by the auxiliaries of mood, the pladi of 
the predicate being occupied by the infinitive or 
participle. For example , x 
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SUBJECT. 

COPULA. 

PREDICATE. 

'3(b 

babe 

gelefen. 

I 

have 

read. 


faun 

r<btfibfn. 

He 

can 

write. 


(0) When any verb which assuiiies the place of 
the copula is employed in the compound form, the 
participle or infinitive belonging to it stands after 
the proper predicate, as : — 


hubject. 

COPULA. 

PREDICATE. 

dv 


tboriebt getuefeit. 

He 

has 

foolish been. 

<5r 

tuirb 

gdefen babeit. 

He 

will 

read have. 


‘ (6i) The object of a sentence comes between the 
copula and the predicate; and if there be two 
'objects, that of the person precedes that of the 
thing. For example : — 

COPULA. P/aST OBJECT. SECOND OBJECT. PREDICATE. 

(5t l&at cincii ©rief — gef<tmbeit. 

l^be tern Jtita&nt rtii 

(Sr l^4t ten @p^n cincr ®unte tefc^uhtgt. 

(7) Should botlj objects, however, be persons, the 
accusative comes first ; except the oblique cases of 
the personal pronouns tu, er, flc, tmr, i(ir, fic), 
which always take precedence, as : — 

OBJECT. SECOND OBJECT. PREDICATE. 

34> Ijnbe tdnen meinen Srcunte 

dr nnrt feme geben. 


(8) When two personal pronouns form the objects 
of a sentence, the accusative precedes the dative and 
the genitive, as 


SUBJECT. COPULA. 

@te l^aben 
aCic iicl^meu 


PIRST 

OBJECT. 

Cl 

Ulll 


SECOND 

OBJIKT'. 

inir 

fciucc 


PREDICATE. 

gegeben. 

an. 


(9) Adverbs of degree and manner, or nouns 
governed by prepositions, and serving in tlie place 
of adverbs, when they refer exclusively to the verb, 
stand immediately after the object. For example : — 

HUB* 

JOPT OBJECT. ADVERB. PREDICATE. 

dt ’ bat feinen ©egenfianb vortrefflicb bcbanbelt. 

dr b'tt tal nut 9reutcn auljcgeben. 

(10) Adverbs of thne, and phrases used instead 
of adverbs of time, commonly come before the 
object and before adverbs of place. For example : — 

1IUB« OO* 

JBOT. P^A. ADVERB. OBJECT. PREDICATE. 

3(b fle^ern einen iBrief gef(brlebcn. 

(Sc ifl vorbreiiTageninSonbon — angcfpmmen. 

(11) Adverbs of place, and nouns with pre- 


positions used as such, generally come immediately 
before the predicate, as ; — 

SUBJECT. COPULA. OBJECT. ADVERB. PBEDIOAVa 

3cb toerte nteiiien @t»b« Wfltb ^aril f<!^(ten* 

(12) Nouns and pronouns, with the prepositions 
appropriate to the verb employed in the sentence, 
generally come immediately before the predicate. 
For example : — 

3cb niemad uber tiefen (^genfionb nut i^m gefbtMb<ti. 

When, however, the preposition with its noun is 
merely used to denote’ the cause or purpose, etc., of 
what is expressed by the vOrb, it stands before the 
object. For example : — 

Str tranfen gefiern aul ^^{anget an SSter SBaffer. 

3(b ionnte ibm por Steuben feine 9lntn>ort geben. 

INVERSION. 

(1) In all the cases preceding, the natural order 

of the leading parts has been preserved ; that is, 
the subject first, the copula next, and the predicate 
last. But for the sake of giving special emphasis to 
particular words, this order is often inverted. Thus 
the real or logical subject is made emphatic by being 
put if ter the copula, the pronoun el taking its place 
as a grammatical subject, as; — (5« Breibeit ib« 

Bftb”< auf, liberty uplifts her standard. When, again, 
either the copula or the predicate is to be rendered 
emphatic, they exchange places, thus (predicate 
emphatic')-. — ©terben inujfen SlUe, die all must.' The 
chief places in which the copula receives the stress 
are — 

(a) In direct questions, as : — ©ibrcibt ber aiinmi? 

(b) In imperatives, as : — ©^?rc(ben ©le mit tbm. 

(c) In the case of megen, when used to express a 
wish, as ; — flWbge el ber J&immel geben ! 

(d) Ih cases w’here surprise (generally with beeb) 
is to be expressed, as 3fl btcb tic ©tabt lute gcrcbit ! 

(2) When on any one of those words which in 
the natural order come between the copula and the 
predicate we wish to lay special emphasis, it must 
be put either before the other words standing be- 
tween the copula and the predicate, or else before 
the subject.’ In this latter case, however, the sub- 
ject and the copula exchange places, thus :~-S^ur vc?n 
(Sbicm fann (Sblel flammen; where the common older 
would be, (5blcl fann nur von ®btem fiommen, 'i'hese 
inversions, however, chiefly occur when principal 
and subordinate sentences are connected by con- 
junctions. 

SENTENCES: PRINCIPAL AND SUBORDINATE. 

(1) A principal sentence is one that expresses by 
itself an independent proposition : thus, ** It was 
reported,” “ He deserves,” “John toils.” 

(2) A subordinate sentence is one that serves as 
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a complement to,a principal sentence, and without 
which it conveys no complete idea. Thus, in the 
expressions, “ It was reported that the town was 
takeQ,” “ He deserves that we should defend him,” 
** John toils, although he is rich ” — the first in each 
oase is the principal, and the second the subordinate, 
sentence. 

(8) In the natural order, the principal precedes 
the subordinate sentence. But this order is often 
reversed; in which case the order of the subject 
and the copula in the principal sentence is also 
reversed. Thus, in the natural order we say, 3c^ 
tvdf, tap tt cS nt(^t t^un fann, I knew that he cannot 
do it. Putting the subordinate sentence first, it 
will stand, (Bap ct H t^un fann. totip that he 
cannot do it, ktiom I. 

(4) When, however, the subordinate sentence 
comes in after the copula (that is, before a part 
only) of the principal sentence, the natural order 
of the latter remains unchanged, as : — 3c^ fant, 

ic^ tu Sonton anfam, mditcn Stcunb nt(^t. 

(5) In subordinate sentences, the common order 
of the leading parts difliers from that of the prin- 
cipal sentences, in making the copula come last — 
that is, in making the copula and the predicate 


exchange places. 

For example : — 

COPULA. 

®r, 

bet mit ben JBrief 

brad^itc. 

He, 

who to me the letter 

brought. 


belfen ^trj rein 

xft. 

3c^ kucif, 

too i(^ il^n gcfrl^cn 

babe. 

Qt fagf, 

baf tx (1 nidlit t^un 

fanu. 

Qv ifi arm, tvril er fe^r trAge 

ifl. 


(6) The subordinate sentence is usually connected 
with the principal one by means of some conjunctive 
word. The conjunctive word so employed is either 
a relative pronoun, a relative adverb, or some con- 
junction proper, expressing cause, condition, pur- 
pose, limitation, or the like. (See the examples 
under the preceding paragraph.) 

(7) The conjunctions employed in connecting 
principal with subordinate sentences are — 


9111. 

Qfft. 

Obfebon. 

SBcnn gfeieb- 

9luf ba^. 

8al(l. 

Obmobl- 

SBcnn feben. 

JSfvor. 


Objmar. 

SBcnn aueb- 

99il. 

3e naebbem. 

®<itbem. 

SBlc. 


3nbem. 

Ungea(biet. 

IBie aueb. 

Dafern. 

01a(bbem. 

ifilAbrenb. 

SBiempbi. 

(Bamit. 

97utt. 


SBc. 

!Ba|. 

Ob. 

2Benn. 

SBofern. 

JBwnjtit. 

Obgleub. 

SBcnn nubt. 



After all these the copula is placed at the end of 
the sentence. ' 

{Daf.is sometimes omitted, in which case the 


copula stands not at the end, but just as in a 
principal sentence, thus ISc fa 9 t, n fftniK 
When kvenn is left out, the subject and the copula 
stand as in a question, thus rl gcf<^rietm 

jc., or (without wenn) .©atte el fo 

tDurte ic^ el 3^neit gefagt ^aben. 

(8) The following are the conjunctive adverbs, 
which are used to connect subordinate sentences 
with principal ones, after the manner of real con- 
junctions : — 


Slupcrbcm. 

Gnblitb. 

Sli<bt afictn. 

(Baber. 

gerner. 

01i<bt nur. 

(Bann. 

Bolglicb. 

Slidbt b(of. 

9lllbann. 

©ictebmobf. 

Slccb. 

(Barum. 

3nbcficn. 

Slur. 

(Be^mcgcn. 

-^ernatb. 

®onft. 

(Bcpbalb. 

Sliubber. 

<rbetii-tbcui. 

(Bennoeb. 

3ebo(b. 

tlbrigcnl. 

(Beffcnungcacbtct. 

3ntcfTcn (inbeg). 

lltccticl. 

Slitbtibcflomcnigcr. 

3nglct(bcn. 

Slictmebr. 

(Bcpgleifbcn. 

3n fo fern. 

SBobl. 

(Bcflo. 

3n fo tocit (fo »cit). 

3ubem. 

Ciincrfcitl. 

Jiaum. 

3»var, 

9lntcrfcit«. 

QJlitbin. 



These all reverse the order of subject and copula 
when they stand before the subject. When, how- 
ever, they come after the copula, the natural order 
of the sentence obtains. 

(9) ^lUein, tenn, fontcrit, aber, unt, and eber always 
stand at the head of a sentence without influencing 
the order of the other words. SfivtmUc^ may also 
occupy the first place without altering the position 
of the other words. 

(10) Where a mood-auxiliary, or any such verb 
as takes the infinitive without ju, occurs together 
with another infinitive, the copula stands before the 
two infinitives, thus : — ©en.n el t^un mflffen, k., 
not SBcnn tbun muffen I^Atte. 


BRITISH COMMERCE.->-II. 

[Continued from Vol. VIL^ j). 350.] 

SEA. ROUTES (continued). 

IV. With America our connection is very close, 
closer than in early days was the connection between 
London and Edinburgh. What with cables and 
fast-going steamships the ocean that rolls be- 
tween the great continent and our small islands has 
been reduced to the dimensions of a “ herring pond 
These magnificent liners, of coui*se, with their 
capacious holds and perfect machinery for loading 
and unloading, convey the bulk of American pro- 
duce that comes by way of the Atlantic. There 
are some sailing vessels, however, that bring 
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and timber, And the chief ports in this trade are 
Miramjiohl, Palhousie on Chaleur Bay, and Shediac. 
Steamers purely devoted to cargo also ply, those 
from Canada caUing at Cape Breton Island to coal. 
So nmperona are the steamers of all kinds that 
cross the Atlantic that they sail in lanes or belts to 
avoid collision. Those going out keep within a 
lane of defined limits, and those coming home in 
another lane. Sailing vessels, however, take quite 
a different route so as to get the wind in their 
favour, the prevailing winds for ten months in 
the year blowing from the west. The chief ports 
on the ^Atlantic seaboard for trans-Atlantic ship- 
ments are Quebec, Montreal, St. John’s, Halifax 
(Canadian), and in the United States Portland, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, Savannah, St. Mary’s (Georgia), and Darien. 
The two latter are called the pitch-pine ports, on 
account of the prevailing nature of their shipments, 
the pitch-pine they send us being largely used in 
the manufacture of bed-room furniture, chapel 
pews, and masts. Baltimore and Philadelphia send 
cargoes of tobacco. Among American ports on 
the Gulf of Mexico are Mobile, Pensacola, another 
pitch-pine port, and New Orleans. The latter re- 
ceives all the produce of the Mississippi valley, and 
is the chief cotton port of America, Another centre 
of the cotton trade is Galveston. From the coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico lalso comes mahogany— the 
leading ports being Coaxacola, Honduras, and 
Belize— in sailing vessels. These vessels issue from 
.the Gulf vid the Florida Channel, following the 
course of the Gulf Stream, which assists them along 
with its current. From Yucatan used to come sisal 
hemp for ropemaking ; ^ the Bahama Islands, how- 
ever, which also provide pine-apples, are now likely 
to become the chief source for this fibre. 

Of the West India Islands the most beautiful is 
Trinidad. Its chief exports are in cocoa and ginger. 
On the island is an extensive lake of pitch, covering 
an area of about 1 50 acres. It is not extensively 
quarried, though the pitch is of a highly superior 
quality. Its exports of this natural product, which 
is also found in Cuba, are consequently small, the 
reason being that it can be made, though not of the 
same quality, from the waste products attendant on 
the making of coal gas. To these islands vessels sail 
in a straight line from north-east to south-west by the 
aid of the trade winds ; on the homeward journey, 
however, they more than double their course, sailing 
first north, and then east, so as to cheat the winds 
or make an adverse wind favourable. 

In South America the most northerly port of any 
importance is Georgetown, whence is shipped 
Demerara sugar and cocoa. The chief Brazilian 
poit? arc Bahia, Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, and 


Santos, wheno3 come sugar, fibreSi and coffee. 
.From Monte Video Uruguay sends wool, 
horns, grains, and frozen meat, and aqross the Bio 
de la Plata is Buenos Ayres, whence the Argentine 
Republic sends its exports* This is the most 
southerly port on the Atlantic aide of America of 
any magnitude, and the most southerly point from 
which we receive any produce at all is the Fahdand 
Islands. These are covered with tussook, a grass 
that grows about six feet high— not a tree is to be 
seen anywhere. This grass affords a succulent food 
for cattle, and the inhabitants, who are all Scotch 
settlers without any natives, pull up the roots, roast, 
and eat them. The exports are wool, hides, and 
frozen meat. The route to South American ports 
is through the South Atlantic, vessels touching at 
the Cape de Verde Islands for coal. 

V. On the Pacific coast of America to the north 
Vancouver is the only port of any magnitude. It 
enjoys now increased importance as being the 
terminus on the Pacific side of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and from here the Royal Mail steamships 
of the railway company leave at regular intervals 
for Yokohama and Hong Kong. Previous to the 
opening of this route the time between London and 
Yokohama was forty- three days, now it is twenty- 
one. Writing on September 2nd, 1891, the New 
York correspondent of the Hmes thus detailed a 
race of the mails by this route : — “ The race with 
the mails from Japan to London has been watched 
here with gi*eat interest, and, up to the present, the 
record breaking has been as satisfactory as the 
Canadian Pacific Railway could desire. By catching 
the Inman steamer, City of New Yorh, this morning 
the time between Yokohama and London will 
probably not exceed twenty-one days. The record 
of the trip up to the present is as follows : — The 
Empress of Japan left Yokohama at 8.45 a.ra. on 
August 19th, and arrived at the Royal Road, Victoria, 
at 4.24 a.m. on August 29th. The mails were imme- 
diately taken off and sent to Vancouver, where they 
arrived at noon on the same day. A special train 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway was in readiness, 
and without delay the bags were placed in the mail 
car, the train leaving at 1.8 p.m. Ijt arrived at Brock- 
ville. Ontario, at 9.3 p.m. yesterday (September 1st), 
having made the run from Vancouver, 2,802 miles, 
in 76 hours 56 minutes, allowing three hours for 
the difference in time. The transfer across the 
river at Brockville occupied 88 minutes, and the 
New York Central Railway then took the train from 
that point to New York, 300 miles, in 7 hours 
2 minutes, reaching the Grand Central station at 
4.43 a.m. this morning. The Inman steamship, 
City of New York, was timed to sail at 6,46 a.i&., 

I and the mails were on board at 6,10 am. They 
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sbottld be in liondon In ihn eyenHag of tbe Stb^ tbtn» 
verifying the propbecj of Mr. Van Home, Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pacific Railway, that the tiuie 
between Japan and 'London would be reduced to 
twenty-one daye.” 

An idea of this vast railway, which runs during 
the whole length of its course through British 
possessions, and of its possible future effects, may 
be gathered from the following : — 

The close of 1886 found the oempany, not yet 
five years old, in possession of no less than 4,315 
miles of railway, including the longest continuous 
line in the world, extending from Quebec and 
Montreal all the way across the continent to the 
Pacific Ocean, a distance of three thousand and 
fifty miles ; and by the midsummer of 1886 all this 
vast system was fully equipped and fairly working 
throughout. Villages and towns and even cities 
followed close upon the heels of the line-builders ; 
the forests were cleared away, the prairie soil was 
turned over, mines were opened, and even before 
the last rail was in place the completed sections 
were carrying a large and profitable traffic. The 
touch of this young giant of the North was felt 
upon the world's commerce almost before his 
existence was known; and, not content witli the 
trade of the golden shores of the Pacific from 
California to Alaska, his arms at once reached out 
across that broad ocean, and grasped the teas and 
silks of China and Japan to exchange them for the 
fabrics of Europe and North America. 

“ The next three years were marked by an enor- 
mous development of traffic, and by the addition of 
eight hundred more miles of railway to the com- 
pany’s system. One line was extended eastwanl 
from Montreal across the State of Maine to a con- 
nection with the railway system of the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada, affording connections with the 
seaports of Halifax and St, John ; another w^as com- 
pleted from Sudbury, on the company’s main line, 
to Sault Ste. Marie, at the outlet of Lake Superior, 
where a long steel bridge carries the railway across 
to a connection with the two important American 
lines leading westward — one to St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis and thence continuing across Dakota, the 
other through the numberless iron mines of the 
Marquette and Gogebic districts to Duluth, at the 
western extremity of Lake Superior ; still another, 
the latest built, continues the company’s lines 
westward from Toronto to Detroit, connecting there 
with lines to Chicago, St. Louis, and all of the great 
Mississippi Valley. And, now, the company’s lines 
spread out towards the West like the fingers of a 
gigantic hand, and tbe question ‘ Will it pay ? * is 
answered with earnings for the past year of 16 J 
million dollars, and profits of 6J millions. 


sr 


^*ClawidaV -iron girdle has given a magnetic 
impulse to her fields, her mines, and her manu- 
factories, and the modest colony of yesterday is 
to-day an energetic nation, with great plans and 
hopes*and aspirations.’^ 

The traveller to Yokohama by this route from 
Liverpool journeys first to New York, a distance of 
3,180 miles, then to Montreal (384 miles), then to 
Vancouver (2,906 miles), and thence across the 
Pacific to Yokohama, 4,300 miles — in all, 10,770 
miles. The railway journey to Vancouver from 
Montreal occupies about 5^ days, and traverses the 
most magnificent scenery in the world. In the 
summer observation cars are attached to the trains 
whilst crossing the mountains, so as' to enable 
passengers to take a sweeping view. The steam-^ 
ships from Vancouver to Yokohama take a northern 
course, making the journey about 300 miles shorter 
than the more southerly routes usually taken. 

Besides Vancouver, there are on the coast of 
British Columbia the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
stations, whence their furs are collected and sent 
home by ship. South of this, in United States 
territory, is the lumber-shipping port of Puget Sound. 
From Portland, Oregon, and San Francisco, which 
possesses one of the finest harbours in the world, 
are shipped large quantities of wheat in first-class 
sailing vessels. From the Pacific side of Mexico 
come the dye-woods ; and from Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
cocoa and coffee. Along the Peruvian and Chilian 
coasts are numerous ports, between which a local 
trade is carried on, the main ports for the shipment 
of nitrates being Iquique and Pisagua, and of wheat 
Concepcion and Tahalcuanho. The trade is carried 
on both b^ steamers and sailing vessels, the former 
coming home through the Straits of Magellan, the 
latter rounding Cajxj Horn at a safe distance from 
the land 

VI. From Australasia and the southern Asiatic 
ports the shortest route is by way of the Suez Canal, 
Only steamers, however, carrying cargoes for which 
special freight-rates are charged can afford to come 
this way, by reason of the high tolls, which amount ' 
to 14 francs a ton. The revolution effected in our 
trade with the East by the opening up of the Suez 
Canal may be gathered from the following table 
showing the distances from London to the main ports 
in India, China, and Japan by way of the Canal and 
by way of the Cape of Good Hope, the exclusive ’ 
route formerly : — 


ViA Suez. VIA Capo. 


Distance 

saved. 


London to Bombay ... 0,274 n.m.* 10,719 n.m. 4,445 n.in. 

„ „ Calcutta . 7,974 „ 11,606 3,682 „ 

„ „ Hook Kong.. 9,780 „ 13,149 „ „ 

„ „ Shanghai ... 10.406 „ 18.805 „ 8,8»9 „ 

„ „ YoWiania ... 11,661 „ 14,497 „ 2,846 „ 


Xautical miles. 
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To reach the foregoing ports, sailing vessels from 
Iiondon by way of the Cape take, on the average — 
Bombay, 100 da^s ; Calcutta, 108 ; Hong Kong, 126 ; 
Shanghai, 130 ; Yokohama, 137. Steamers by way 
of the Canal, steaming only 10 knots an hour, take 
to Bombay, 26 days ; Calcutta, 33 ; Hong Kong, 40 ; 
Shanghai, 43^ ; and Yokohama, 48. Among the 
effects of the Suez Canal upon shipping was the 
increased use of steamers in our trade with the 
Bast. Previously steam, though employed on the 
Cape route, was never remunerative, as the distances 
between the coaling stations were so great that 
cargo had to be sacrificed to make room for fuel. 
As to the effect upon business methods, the Chair- 
man of the P. Sc O. Steam Navigation Company 
(Sir Thomas Sutherland, M.P.) says “ The an- 
nihilation of distance effected by the Canal has 
brought the East to our doors, and entirely changed 
the bases of our transactions with these countries. 
If some Rip van Winkle had fallen asleep w’hile 
at the head of the affairs, siiy, of a great house 
in China, twenty >ears ago, and were to wake 
up lo-day, ho would be oven more bewildered 
than his prototype was when ho descended from 
the Catskill Mountains. He would find that all the 
old ways and most of the old firms had disappeared. 
The virtual monopolies which the distance between 
the East and West had established in the hands 
of comparatively a small number of firms would be 
iound to have come to an end. The valuable pro- 
duce of China and Japan is no longer held in 
the London market until the exporter is satisfied 
as to his profit. The merchant on this side is 
master of the situation ; for by sending out a 
telegram he can receive in the course of six 
weeks whatever consignment he pleases in this 
country. Before the opening of the Canal, six 
months would have elapsed, even with the aid of 
the telegraph, before such orders could have been 
executed. On the other hand, in the export trade 
from this country, it is no longer the London or 
Manchester firms which determine the price to be 
paid in the East. It is the native buyer, operating 
through his bazaar or his hong ; and in the Indian 
trade the native merchant may be said, even now, to 
be the operator on this side, for Manchester goods are 
shipped mostly on bazaar indents— a system rapidly 
extending to transactions with China.” Great as 
have thus been the effects of the Suez Canal upon 
commerce, yet only about half our trade with India 
passes through it, the othqj: half still adhering to 
the Cape route. The China and Japan trade which 
is carried on in steamers passes through the Canal. 
As regards our Indian trade, leading ports and pro- 
ducts, are, jute from Calcutta and Chittagong, cotton 
from Bombay and Tuticorin, rice from Madras and 


Rangoon, teak timber, whence is made the wedges 
or keys used on the permanent ways of our railways, 
from Upper Burmah. 

By the Suez Canal route our Australasian colonies 
are also brought nearer. Purely trading vessels, 
however, use the old route. Outward bound, after 
a ship crosses the line the trade winds drive her to 
the S.W. Losing the trades, she gets into the pre- 
vailing westerly winds of the southern hemisphere, 
which blow her due east upon New Zealand. 
Homeward bound she proceeds eastward round 
Cape Horn, the prevailing winds being behind her 
until she reaches latitude 36®, when she gets within 
the influence of the trades, which strike her on the 
right or starboard side at right angles to her course, 
the most favourable wind a ship can have. Across 
the line she meets the north-easterly trades, which 
are thus against her. as it is to the N.E. that she is 
sailing. She then proceeds N. until about latitude 
32®, when she gets into the prevailing westerly 
winds of the North Atlantic, and is by them blown 
right ujx)n our shores. 

ox SniPPlXO PRODUCE-HOW THE QUANTITY 

AND VALUE OF OUR IMPORTS IS OBTAINED. 

When a shipper puts goods on board a ship, he 
receives to two or more similarly worded documents 
t he signature of the captain. Here is a copy of an 
actual document of such a kind, the goods in this 
case being shipped at Stockholm : — 

Shipped by Messrs. , and upon the good 

steamship , master, — ^ — , now lying in this 

port, and bound for London Surrey Commercial 
Docks (120,204), one hundred and twenty thousand 
two hundred and four pieces of planed deals and 
boards, all under the deck. 

“ To be delivered at the said port of London as 
above (all and every dangers and accidents of the 
seas and of navigation of what nature and kind 
soever excepted) unto order. 

“ Freight for the same and other conditions as 
per charter-party — dated Stockholm, the 10th 
November, 1891. 

“ In witness whereof I, the master of the said 
ship, have signed four bills of lading, all of this 
tenor and date, one of which being accomplished 
the others to stand void. 

“(Signed) .” 

The above is a copy of a bill of lading, three 
other similar bills in this case having been signed 
by the master of the ship and given to the shipper, 
he himself retaining the fourth. All bills of lading 
are of similar purport to this one, the language and 
some of the conditions being varied. For instance, 
the exceptions to the goods being delivered in the 
condition in which *’they were shipped read thus in 
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another bill Act of God, the King’s enemies, 
fire and all and every^ pther dangers, and so on as 
above.” Another, renting to a cargo of rice shipped 
at llangoon, goes into every detail at great length, 
and shows tbe special dangers attending navigation 
from that quarter. Here is only a small part of 
it : — “ The Act of God ; the Queen’s enemies ; 
pirates, robbers by land or sea ; restraints of Princes, 
rulers, and people; vermin, rain, spray, leakage, 
rust, decay, loss or damage from .... jettison, 

barratry, misfeasance, error in judgment, etc 

nor liable for incorrect delivery unless each package 
shall have been distinctly marked by the shippers, 
before shipment, with the name of the port of 
destination, in letters not less than two inches 
long.” 

The reverential tone of these bills of lading, 
though still striking, has considerably diminished 
since the system of insuring goods has been 
universally adopted. In early times, too, the seas 
were less known than now, and the dangers attend- 
ing navigation greater. Merchants, therefore, were 
more timid, and usually added a prayer to their 
bills of lading for the safety of the ship and 
cargo. 

Other variations in bills of lading from the 
sample given are - instead of “ to be delivered 
.... unto order,” “to be delivered as ad- 
dressed,” and instead of the freight being “as 
per charter-party,” it may be at so much per ton. 
The charter-party is an agreement between the 
shipper and someone on behalf of the ship, in 
which the conditions of conveying the goods are 
set forth. 

The reason that severe bills of lading are signed 
in respect of each consignment is in case of loss or 
damage to the bill intended for use. Mails coming 
from far away countries may be lost at sea or 
damaged, and in case of contingencies of this kind 
it is evidently desirable to have other documents 
to fall back upon. It is on account of this multi- 
plicity of bills of lading that the clause is inserted, 
“ one of which being accomplished, the others to 
stand void.” 

When the consignment has been loaded and the 
bills of lading signed, the shipper proceeds to his 
banker. To him he endorses over the bill of 
lading and the insurance policy of the goods, 
receiving in return an advance of money according 
to their worth, the banker, of course, charging a 
commission. The banker then forwards the docu- 
ments to his agent in London. Meanwhile the 
shipper advises his London correspondent that 
certain cargo is on the way, and when it arrives 
the correspondent goes to the bank, and, in ex- 
change for his bill, payable at three months or six 


months, according to the terms that 'he may be 
able to make, the bill of lading is surrendered to 
him. With this duly stamped by the ship-brokers 
to show that freight and so on have been paid aiul 
settled, he proceeds to the docks and has the goods 
delivered to him. He then gets a produce broker 
in Mincing Lane or Mark Lane or the Wool Kx- 
change, according to the kind of goods, to sell the 
goods, and with the money so acquired is able to 
meet the bill lodged with the banker’s. 

In the foregoing process everyone implicated is 
safeguarded, and business facilitated. A shipper 
may have a capital of only £100,000, but he can 
trade up to five or ten times that amount. Suppose 
the whole of his £100,000 to be embarked on a 
cargo, he can go with his bill of lading and in- 
surance policy to the bank, raise money on 
them to invest in another cargo. On this other 
cargo he can similarly raise more money, and 
so on to various lengths, according to his tempera- 
ment, his standing in business, and the state of 
trade. 

The bank is equally safeguarded. If anything 
happens to the goods on the voyage* it does not 
signify— they are insured. Then m releasing the 
bill of lading, the bank’s agent at the port of 
destination knows the man he is releasing it to, or 
else has guarantees that the bill he is exchanging 
it for will be duly honoured when it falls due. In 
no other way could an extended commerce between 
different nations be cairied on. The shipper of 
goods, say from St. Petersburg to London, could 
not bring the laws of Russia to operate in enforcing 
the payment of a debt owed by the agent to whom 
he might send goods in London. The bank can, 
however, under the laws of this country, force the 
agent to keep the terms he has entered into with 
it. Another advantage to the shipper results from 
what may be called the anonymity of bills of 
lading. The name of the consignee not appearing 
on the bill, no one knows who the shipper’s 
customer may be— an item of information that 
might prove very useful to a rival trader, and he is 
thus ensured in reaping the reward of his own 
enterprise. 

A ship’s cargo may be composed of one consign- 
ment only. It may be full, say, of rice from one 
shipper to one destination. In such a case the 
contents of the bill of lading would correspond 
with the ship’s “ manifest.” Again, a ship’s cargo 
may be composed of hundreds of different consign- 
ments— -that is, different lots of goods from different 
shippers to different consignees, every lot involving 
a separate bill of lading. In this case the ship’s 
manifest is compiled by the captain from the 
different bills of lading. The manifest is thus an 
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of all the goods' on board. ' Here is a 
ap^oiMn of part of a manifest :— 

*tlie bbrque , of Norway, 1,128 tons, 

meii. Master, , from Colombo 

and'Coebin. 


OL 

BST 


DR 

IiQUUqu. 


237 bsrrela Plumbago. 
2064 ballots Coir Fibre. 

250 oaHt'8 Citronella Oil. 


Order 




hXiXa.| 


225 bags Turmeric. 




101 casks Oocoanut Oil. 
&c. &c. 


&C. 


. < Stores • 

(> bottles Lime Juice. 

‘ ' 20 lb. CotTee.’’ 

^he ship^s manifest is for the guidance of the 
CostoihB officials, to whom a copy must be delivered 
by the oaptain within twenty-four hours of his 
arrival in dock, under a penalty of £20. This is 
reporting, and it is from such reports that 
the'** Bill of Entry” — a daily publication issued by 
the Custom House, giving the vessels and cargoes 
that have entered our ports — is compiled. Another 
document that has to be presented at the Custom 
Kiioae before a consignment can be released bears 
a description of the consignment according to the 
classification of the Imperial Tariff, the quantity, 
and the money value. It is from these documents, 
called entries, that the Board of Trade returns, 
the quantity and value of our imports, are 
oompiled. 

We have already explained how merchants, by 
procuring advances from bankers on successive 
cargoes, are not restricted in their trading opera- 
tions by th4^mount of th^r capital. It is in this 
manner that the bulk of our commerce is carried on ; 
no enterprising merchant would dream of confining 
his operations to what his own money would buy. 
This is perfectly legitimate trading ; it has, however, 
an element of danger in it. When prices are high 
and the market brisk, merchants use their utmost 
endeavours to supply the market. They embark in 
cargo after cargo to the full extent of their ability. 
In time the market becomes glutted with the par- 
ticular kind of commodity they have been sending 
over, prices fall, and the goods cannot be sold, 
except at a loss. The banks then cease to advance 
mon^, and trade stagnation sets in. This kind of 
stagnation in trade is described as the result of 
over-trading, over-speculation, and its remedy is 
simply d matter of time, when the surplus stocks 
dutisbis articles are included in the stores enumer- 
atad in tlia manifbst. 


shall have been con^uipcd^ is the danger of' 
the credit system. 

There is another kind of t^rading that is not' 
legitimate, though it is very widely practised, and 
especially in periods of stagnation following on 
over-trading, when there is little doing. At such 
times, as in busy times, merchants have their stalffs 
of clerks to keep up and expensive offices. They 
have appearances to keep up as well. It woidd 
never do » .oom full of clerks all idle. It 

would look as though no business were being done, 
and a man concerning whom it can be said that 
he is doing no business is not likely to get any 
to do. 

Thus in times of stagnation, when there are 
no legitimate transactions to do, merchants are 
tempted to engage in pure and simple speculation, 
gambling it is often called. In these transactions 
no part is played by any actual produce. One man 
sells another so many pounds of pepper at three 
months, say. The seller has no pepper, and does 
not intend to have any, and the buyer has no in- 
tention of buying actual pepper. All that is 
implied in this transaction is that in three months’ 
time, if the price of pepper has gone up, the buyer 
will receive the difference between the present 
price and the price it rises to at the end of the 
three months ; if, again, the price goes down, the 
seller then receives the difference from the buyer. 
Transaction.^ of this nature are duly entered into 
the books of the parties to them, and wear all the 
semblance of real business. 

When a bogus sale of this kind takes place, two 
parties immediately become interested in the price 
of pepper three months hence. The bogus buyer is 
anxious for the price of pepper to go up, the bogus 
seller for it to go down. The seller consequently 
keeps on selling pepper to the full extent of his 
ability, which is to the extent to which he can get 
buyers to buy. The buyer similarly keeps on 
buying pepper to the full extent of his ability, 
which is to the extent to which he can get sellers 
to sell. There is thus no limit to transactions of 
this kind — the moment the seller ceEises to sell, up 
goes the price, which means a loss to him ; and the 
moment the buyer ceases to buy, down goes the 
price, which means a loss to him. There is thus 
no halting. The seller gets his friends to join him. 
the buyer gets his to join him ; rings are thus 
formed, excitement grows, the opposing rings 
grow larger, the excitement grows more intense. 
Finally the weaker members of the opposing rings 
break down, unable to meet their liabilities, then 
stronger members, and then the strongest of all— 
sometimes mercantile houses of high re{)ute and 
doing an extensive legitimate business. 
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THE ORGANS OE ;^SE 

[CorUinMtd from, Voi, FI/*, p! 

in.T>Til£ OaOAN OF BMfiL& 

107 bifdft the ^enee of smell is by no means so 
efficient as in mammala This we may pronounce 
with certainty, because not only is the organ and 
its aooeasory apparatus less developed, but the 
habits of birds indicate that they are but little 
guided by the sense of smell. Raptorial birds, 
like flesh-eating animals, have better developed 
olfactory organs than grain-feeding fowls. The 
main nerve of smell of the vulture is five times the 
thickness of that of the turkey, although the 
cjarrion-feedlng bird (first-named) does not exceed 
the other in weight ; but it would seem that this 
sense in the vulture and condor is only useful to 
them in selecting while at their meal, and does 
not guide them to the meal itself. A number of 
confined condors had some steaks of flesh, wrapped 
in paper, placed before them, but they gave no 
sign of being aware of their presence ; when how- 
ever, the paper was removed, they were seen 
tumbling over one another in their eagerness to 
snatch the food. 

The general peculiarities of the organ of smell 
of birds are the following: — The nerve leaves 
the skull by one hole, and not through many, as in 
mammals ; the membrane to which the nerve of smell 
goes is confined to the base of the beak, and the outer 
nostrils are not at the end, but at its sides or base ; 
and though these nostrils are sometimes protected 
by a scale (as in the pheasant), or a sheath (as in 
the stormy petrel), or a bunoh of stiff feathers (as 
in the raven), there are never any flexible cartilages 
moved by muscles. That singular wingless bird, 
thence called the apteryx, affords the only exception 
to the above statements, for its nostrils are at the 
end of its bill, the upper turbinated bones are of 
> ery large size, and many nerves pierce the skull, 
as in the mammalia. These peculiarities indicate 
greater acuteness in the sense of smell ; Und this is 
thought to be associated with its habit of probing 
among loose earth, to hunt for worms by scenting 
them. 

In the pelican there are no external nostrils 
whatever ; and this is, no doubt, reasonably ac- 
counted for by the fact that this bird fishes under 
water with its long bill, and detains its prey for 
inspection in its capacious pouch. While in this 
position the contents of the bill send off effluvia to 
the nose by the back way of the palate ; and since 
the nostrils of the bird, if it had any, would be 
ibove the water, and its prey below it, they could 
)e of no service. 

In the higher reptiles, the internal organ is very 


likd tthat^'of nostHk 

wide apart, and in others, as in all the orooodiles, 
they are anited into one, which iki the true orobodile 
of the Nile is shaped l&e a hiilf«moon, and closed 
by a valve from behind; and in the gavial, or 
slender-snouted crocodile Of '€he Ganges, the skin 
round the nostril can be raised so as to idlow it to 
be just lifted above the surfaioe, while the rest of 
the animal is conoealed. In both cases the nostril 
is placed at the tip of the aobut, for reasons which 
those who have read the lessons on the ear will 
understand. Space fails to write of the organ in the 
serpent, the frog, and the siren ; but, in passing on 
to describe it as it oocurs in the fish, it should be 
remarked that in all the foregoing animals there 
is a communication between this organ and the air- 
passage to the lungs. 

The position of these hind nostrils, as they ore 
called, isf as we have seen, very various. In some 
cases they open just behind the teeth, as in the 
toad ; and in others far back in the alimentary 
canal. They arc sometimes double, and sometimes 
single ; but they are always present, and conse- 
quently these animals all breathe naturally 'through 
the nose, and for this reason it has been difficult to 
discuss the function of smell without trenching on 
the function of respiration. In fish, on the contrary, 
there arc no lungs ; and therefore the hind outlet 
of the nose is not present, and the organ is solely 
an organ of smell. 

Its usual form is that of a roundish sac, opening 
on the side of the muzzle by one or two external 
holes. The sac is either round, in which case a 
column of cartilage rises in the centre, and radiat- 
ing folds run from this to the circumference ; or 
elongated, when a bar of cartilage runs across it ; 
and on each side of this plates pass off to the sides ; 
and these secondary plates at their middle portion 
arc elongated into flaps, which float freely in the 
water of the sac. An example of the first form is 
seen in the sturgeon, and of the last in the ray and 
dog-fish. In the drawing of the dog-fish, one sac 
is represented (Fig. 10) with a fore-and-aft flap to 
the nostril, the fore flap being pulled forward by two 
threads, so as to disclose the interior ; while, on the 
other side, these flaps have been wholly removed, to 
expose the organ. These cartilaginous flaps are moved 
by proper muscles, so that the water in the sacs can 
be rapidly changed by their action ; hence these fish 
have been said not only to smell, but to scent their 
prey. In the lamprey, or nine-eyed eel, the nasal 
sac is single, and in the middle line above the head. 

In the nautilus Professor Owen detected an organ 
of smell, and such organs as are thought to be ol- 
factory in other mollusct lire always placed near the 
breathing orifice. In insects or crustaceans' some of 
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the joints of the antennse are modified, and contain 
small sacs, in the walls of which fine nerve-twigs 
end ; these are, with some show of reason, supposed 
to be the organs of the sense of smell. 

IV.— THB ORGAN OP TASTE. 

In proportion as sensations are dissociated from 
our mental processes, so are they more closely 
linked with our animal wants. Sensation has two 
functions — one is to inform the intellect and set 
the thoughts a-going, and the other to prompt us 
to do that for the well-being of the body, or for the 
good of our race, which we should not do, or not do 
so well and fittingly, unless we were so prompted. 
All sensations perform both of these functions, but 
they perform them in very different degrees : thus, the 
eye, of all the organs of sense, is the most efficient 
caterer to the mind, but it scarcely prompts directly 
to any instinctive act. It may stir pleasurable ideas 
in the mind, but the sensations of sight, irrespective 
of the ideas they leave, can scarcely be called either 
pleasurable or painful. Now if we contrast with 
this most intellectual of all our senses that w'hich 
is associated with the tongue, we shall find that its 
relation to these two functions is reversed. The 
mind, it is true, discriminates between sensations 
of taste, but it does not dwell upon them, and it 
cannot readily recall the distinctions to memory. 
If this statement should be thought to be incorrect, 
because gross sensualists may be said to dwell much 
upon the gratification of their appetites for meats 
and wines, it may be answered that they dwell not 
so much on the distinctive ideas of the sensations, 
as on the general remembrance of the gratification 
they caused ; and they dwell on it not as in itself 
worth entertaining, but as useful knowledge to aid 
them in repeating the pleasure at some future time. 
Few men take delight in dwelling on or describing 
the sensations of taste ; but even an anchorite will 
own that the pleasures of this sense are, while they 
last, intense, and quite sufficient to cause ordinary 
individuals to keep the body well supplied with 
good food, even though the thought of what quantity 
or quality of aliment is necessary never crosses the 
mind. The young, whose tastes have not yet been 
vitiated, usually eat heartily, with a keen sense of 
enjoyment while at their meals ; but between these 
their minds are wholly unoccupied with the nature 
or the pleasures of these meals. The contrast drawn 
above seems fully to bear out the statement that 
sensations which are good incentives to intellectual 
action are not good prompters to instinctive action ; 
and that in proportion as senses cease to be dis- 
criminating, they become pleasurable or painful. 
A pleasurable or a painful sight means one which 
impresses the intellect favourably or not ; but an 


agreeable or die^eeable taste is strictiy confined 
to the sensation itself. 

It will bo shown, in speaking of the organ of 
taste, how intimately the gratification of this sense 
is J:)ound up with the necessities of the body. In 
the meantime, assuming this to be the case, we 
remark that inasmuch as the wants of the mind are 
insatiable, while those of the body are limited, the 
senses more intimately connected.with each partake 
of the nature of these different wants ; hence, while 
the eye is never satisfied with seeing, the gustatory 
sense is soon cloyed, and the appetite it engenders 
is only intermittent. Again, with regard to those 
sensuous impressions which are pleasurable, it would 
seem that Providence has ordained that the pleasure 
shall be so united to the requirements of the body, 
as that it shall be impossible fully to enjoy the 
pleasure without supplying the requisites to health 
and use. On the other hand, no natural necessity 
can be satisfied without gratifying the senses. Even 
our limited understanding recognises that it would 
be dangerous to entrust men with an animal enjoy- 
ment which was objectless, and which could be con- 
stantly excited ; for this would be a bar to all the 
higher aspirations of the soul. The Divine Wisdom 
has not only recognised this danger, but has pro- 
vided against it by such elaborate contrivances that 
the attempt to gratify the senses irrespective of the 
ends for which they were given us — an attempt sure 
to prove abortive sooner or later— is considered to 
be not only sensual, but unnatural. 

The preceding remarks are necessary to the 
appreciation of some points in fhe structure and 
position of the organ of taste. The sense of taste 
is not of quite so simple a nature as these of sight 
and hearing, or even of smell. This sense seems to 
shade away insensibly, on the one hand, into that of 
ordinary touch, which the inside of the mouth shares 
with the whole surface of the body ; and, on the 
other, it graduates into another sense, which may 
be called a sense of relish, which the mouth shares 
with the stomach and alimentary canal. The seat 
of the sense of taste is the tongue ; but here again 
it is necessary to remind the reader that the uses of 
this organ are not confined, as those of the eye md 
ear are, to the reception of the impiesaioBS which 
excite the sense. The tongue is, in its substance, a 
sheaf of muscles, and it is iaxgeiy employed in keep- 
ing the food between that it may be ground 

down, in cituffiitJig the softer mass and mixing it 
with the saliva, and in propelling it into the throat. 
It is further employed as an'lnstrument of speech ; 
so much so, indeed, that ^ poetry— and even in 
common speech— it is more prominently associated 
with this office than with any other, and in this 
capacity has been the object of that powerful and 
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poetic description contained in the Epistle of James. 
Nevertheless, since the organs of taste are distributed 
over the surface of the tongue, it seems necessary to 
describe it as a whole. If the reader will refer to the 
engraving (Fig. 11) he will find the surface of the 
tongue drawn as it would be seen if the whole of 



Fig. 11 I Human Tongue. TI. Tongue of Chimpanzef., 

WITH Larynx. III. Circttmvallate Papilla. IV. 

Fungiform Papill/E. V. Filiform Papillac. 

Ref. to Nos. In Figs.— 1. 1, Epiglottis; 2, Mucous follicles. 

II. 1, Bristle passing into rhe iwuch of the larynx. 

the roof of the mouth and skull were re- 
moved, so that he could look down upon it 
from above. The tongue covers the floor of 
the mouth ; its border lies against the teeth. 

From the tip it rises to its central part, then 
slopes away backward to the throat, so 
tliat it nearly fills the closed mouth, and its 
upper convex surface lies along under the 
concave palate. It has great freedom of 
movement, so far as its tip and edges are 
concerned, but cannot be curled completely 
over and thrust down the throat, because it 
is confined by a membrane, which attaches 
the middle line of its under surface to the 
bottom of the mouth. At one time it used 
to be the barbarous custom of nurses to cut 
this membrane in new-born infants, a custom 
which not unfrequently resulted in the child 
being choked by its own tongue. It is with 
the upper surface of the tongue we have to do, 
as there the organs of taste are found, and 


thereby the food passes, seldom getting below the 
edges of the tongue. The tongue is coxered with 
a mucous (or slime-secreting) membrane, and this 
membrane on its upper surface has a number of 
little projections. These projections, or papilla) as 
they are called, are of three kinds, named respeo- 
lively circumvallate, fungiform, and filiform papillie. 
The circumvallate papillse are situated at the back 
of the tongue, and are from eight to fifteen in 
number, ranged in the form of a V, with itg point 
backwards towards the throat. They are of sin- 
gular shape, best explained by the small figj^j^ro 
which gives both a section of one of them and 
half its surface. They each consist of a button- 
like projection, of the mucous membrane, sur- 
rounded by a depression, and then an elevated 
ring which has another depression around it. 
They are called circumvallate, or walled round, 
papillae, because they may be compared to a central 
tower surrounded by a wall; but the wall is 
a sunken wall, only made by sinking two ditches — 
one outside and the other inside it. The outside 
ditches of these miniature imaginary fortresses 
touch one another, and that which lies behind the 
hindermost one is so deep as to be called the 
foramen ^cpcum, or blind hole. These papill® are 
the largest of all ; they are more powerfully affected 
by flavours than any others, and it is thought that 
the sapid juices run into the depressions around 
them, and thus the sense of taste is agreeably pro- 
longed. It will be seen from the engraving that all 
the papillae have secondary ones; but while the 
main papillae thrust up the outer bloodless coat of 
the mucous membrane before them, the secondary 
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OHM the papilhe on the papdllea) do hot do 
this. 

The fungifonn papilUe are scattered irregularly 
over the front two-thirds of the tongue, but are 
more plentifully distributed towards the edges and 
tip than at the central part. This arrangement 
prevents the delicate papillss being crushed by the 
tongue while it squeezes the food against the hard 
palate, while, at the same time, they are so placed 
ths^ the juices of the food so squeezed run off 
the summit of the tongue, and come into contact 
with these little rounded eminences. Should the 
readier examine his own tongue, he will perhaps not 
at once detect these round papill®, for they are 
obscured by the dense coating of filiform papillae, 
which are, under ordinary circumstances, longer 
than they. If, however, he press his finger on the 
middle of his tongue, these round knobs will at once 
start out and become visible, being distended with 
blood. If, further, a little vinegar be placed on the 
tongue in a space between these papillsB, no taste is 
observed ; but if it run on to them, they immediate!}’ 
erect themselves, and the sour taste is distinctly 
conveyed. 

The filiform papillae cover the fore part of the 
tongue, running in lines from the middle obliquely 
forward towards the edges, and other lines of them 
run, outside these, round the extreme point of the 
tongue. They are long and slender, and much 
smaller than the others, and are surmounted by a 
tuft of threads, consisting of thick epithelium (or 
outer bloodless layer) ; and hence they look white 
or yellow, and impart to the whole top of the 
tongue a light colour, which contrasts with the deep 
red of its edges and under side. These papillae 
are probably rather the ultimate organs of touch 
than of taste. 

All these papill® are well supplied with blood- 
vessels, so that, when the 'outer coat is taken off, 
they seem, under the mici^scope, to be little else 
than tufts of blood-vessels. Nerves forming loops 
have been traced into them, and these are the 
carriers of the sensuous impressions. These nerves 
proceed by two different routes to the brain. Those 
which proceed from the papillm (including the 
ciroumvallate) at the back of the tongue, are 
gathered into a bundle which joins the ninth pair 
of nerves ; and those from the papillce at the frortt 
unite to form a branch of the fifth pair. Each of 
these sets of nerves conveys both common sensa* 
tion and the special sense of taste ; but th^ branch 
of the ninth is more concerned in carrying gusta- 
tory impressions, for the sense of taste is keenest 
in the large walled-round papillae, and the pleasures 
of taste become gradually more intense in proceed- 
ing from the front backwards. 


GRXEX.— XIX. " ' 

[Contintud from Vol p, 841.] 

PERMUTATION OF CONSONANTS, 

The variations in letters which have come under 
our notice are not arbitrary, but depend chiefly on 
euphonic laws. Of such laws and observances we 
have already spoken, in giving the uncontracted 
and contracted vowel equivalents. The consonants 
also, in coming together, undergo changes according 
to determinate rules. 

The consonants are divided into liquids (namelv , 
X, fjL, y, p) and mutes (namely, », ic, t ; i8, 7, 8 ; Xi 
and by the union of <r with these the double con- 
sonants \j/, and ^ are produced : thus — 

is equal to ir<r, fie, or <^e. 

^ „ Kff, ye, or x<r. 

C M 


The nine mutes are divided in three ways, namely 
— first, the organ chiefly employed in pronouncing 
them, as — (1) Palatals (pronounced by the palate), 
K, y, x'j (2) li-nguah (pronounced by the tongue), 
T, 8, 0 , called also dentals; and (3) labials (pro- 
nounced by the lips), v, fi, <p. A second classifica- 
tion arises from considering what may be termed 
the predominant sound : thus, in k, y, x you have a 
A^-sound ; in r, 8, 0 , a ^-sound ; and in ir, fi, <f>, u 
jt;-sound. There is also a third division into tenues 
(or slender), k, r, e; medics (or middle), y, 0 , fi’, 
and as^iratcc (or aspirate), 

The following, then, are the facts which regard 
the use and interchange of the consonants : — 

A ^;-80und (ir, fi, <p) or a ^-sound (ic, 7, x) before 
a f-sound (t, 8, 0 ) must be of the same kind with a 
^-sound — that is, before a tenuis, as t, can only be 
placed a tenuis, jis v or k; before a media, as 8, 
only a media, as fi or y; before an aspirata, tis 0, 
only an aspirata, as or x- Thus you have irr and 
KT, fiH and 78, ip 0 or x® ^ thus — 


fi before T beeoines it, as rpt/S-w, I inh, 


CORRECT FORM. 
rerpifi'TaL, rerptwrai. 


„ ypdi^oi, I wi iU, y^pa^’Tai, y 4 ypairrai. 
K „ keyut, I apectX, AeAey-rai, ^fAe/crat. 

K „ /Spc'xw, 1 'toct, fi^fiptX'Tai., fi4fip€KTai. 

fi „ Kvrma, I bend, icvir-8a, fcv/95u. 

fi ,, ypa 4 >ui, I write, 7pa^<8i)v, ypdfi&tftf, 

y „ irXcKM, I iveave, nAdK-^riv, 

y „ fipdxm, / wet, fipt'x-Sriv, fip^riv. 

,, ndyirta, T send, iirefiir-Sriv, etrepifiSrit'. 
4 f „ rptfito, I rub, irptfi-Sn^'t irpi^Sriv. 

X „ nAeteto, I loeave, irrAdK’Briv, 

X „ Xeyw, I say, iAty-firiv, iAex^i'. 


The preposition iK remains unaltered before 
8 and 6; as Moityeu, Mttyat, etc., not iy^ovyai 
and ^x^uyai. 

The tenues (namely, ir,' <f, r) pass into the 
corresponding asplratie (^, x* ^ 





4ft 


dttrivaUons and infleotiQnsi l^at also in compounds, 
before an aspirated ^owel ; thna^ 

.Instiftd of write (4irt and a 

ft iirv^pm t, (M and I weave), 

„ T^ir-« „ T4frv^ (n^YTM, 1 eirike), 

,, ova ^fwc „ o^x (ootof, holy). 

„ dcaif^cpof „ dexi?fuMpoc (Wao, ten, and 4 m^p«). 

„ tirptfi^ ,t T^Tpi^(Tpifiw, I rub). 

These changes also take place in oraris (that is, 

where two rowels are mixed into one), as B&repa 
from t 4 $T«pa. If the tenues nr or kt precede, both 
must be conrerted into aspirates, as i^iifiepos in- 
stead of iwriifiepos (from fwro, tevefif and iifiipot day). 

A f-sound (t, d, 6) before another r-sound passes 
into o', but in the perfect and pluperfect active is 
dropped before k : as — 

iireiB-$nvt from wf idw, I j}ersvadet becomes iireiaBriv. 
retB^rdos „ „ „ „ ir€t<rrdos. 

ilpeid’Briy „ dpeiBetyl prop iipeloBrji/. 

TrdireiB-ica „ vtiBw, I persicadc „ irdneiKo. 

N before another liquid passes into the same 
liquid: as — 

ffvu-\oyii<Of I reasoUf becomes cvWoyliw. 
ip-p4ua>t I remain in ,, dfxfxivai. 
<rwv-piirT«, T throw with „ ovppiirrcD. 


The same is seen in the Latin illino (in and lino^t 
immineo (in and maneo). 

An exception is found in the preposition iv 
before as difplirra, I throw in; yet in Latin 
/>ruo, not inruo. 

/;-sound (w, /3, before p. passes into p» 



„ (if and x) , 

M »» y, 

but y re- 




mains unchanged. 

f- 

„ (r, «, 6) 

^ „ O' ; 

as — 

1 . p-sound. 

TC-rpiP-fACU, 

from rpiBiitj J ruh, 

rerptppai. 




,, A«cVai, I leave f 

Ae'Actppai. 



ytype4>‘pai 

,, I lorite, 

yeypappat. 


7c-sound. 

nirrXtK’yeu 

,, irAe#C(u, J knit, 

ireirXeypat. 



Xtktyftai 

„ Xiyui, I aay, 

XiXsypai. 




„ 6p^X". I vet, 

Befipeypat. 

3. 

«- 80 und. 

rjrvT-Mai 

,, ^vvrca, I finish, 

hwa-pai. 




,, ipelBu, I support. 

cpiipeio-pat. 



vffirci6-/ui<u 

„ velBu, J persuade. 

irtnsixrpMi. 



KtKtyni’liai 

„ KopiCto, I carry. 

KSKopiapai. 


N before a ji;- 80 und (w, /3, if/) passes into p. 

„ „ h- „ (Kt y, X, I) » 7 . 

„ „ f- „ (t, 5,6) remains unchanged: as — 


itf-vetpU becomes 

„ 

tv-ippoov 

(r-dfvxos 

avr-Kohdef „ 

irw^ytyydtTKto „ 

eriy-Xpovos ,, 


ipweipla, experience. 

4pfid\K»t I cast into, 
dp^pwvt sensiblCt rational, 
ipt^fox^^* animated. 
ovyKohdoff I call together, 
vvyyiyvdoKWt I hMW with, 
ebyxpovbst being at the same 
ervyl^w, I smooth. Itime. 


. Compare the Latin imtno and limpriino. Neyer- 
theless, we find (ruvroiiw, I stretch ; evrSdwt I biipd 
with ; and ovpBUif I rvn with. 

The eneliticSf or those words which receive a 
particle at the end, form an exception: aa Zmp 
(ty and ir«;>), rdyye (r6y and y%). 


P-sound (w, 0f ip) unites with o to form 
A- „ (if, 7 , x) ff ' ^ » f* 


T- „ (t, 5, B) before 0 disappears ; as — 

1 . p-sound. ActV-ww, 

from Acf inn, 1 featw, beeometM'^- 

rpifi^rm 

,, rpipsi, I rub „ 

rpidist. 

ypaP'tna 

, , ypdpu, I write „ 

yp^u. 

2. I:- 80 und. irAeic-VM 

„ irkima, I twist „ 

irAtffca. 

Kiy~au> 

„ A^, I say „ 

?J$». 

fipex-ats 

M Bp4x^t ^vet „ 

Bpdts». 

8. f-sound. 

,, avvTm, I finish „ 

avivts. 

ipeit-ata 

„ (P«^Sm, I support „ 

ipsiam. 


„ irei6o>, I persuade „ 

nstau. 

cAttiS-o'w 

„ tAiriTtn, I hope ,, 

cAtriVw. 

Compare also, 

in the Latin, duxi, from 

du£?o; 

reaji, from rei/o; 

and coa?i, from cojuo. 

As an 


exception, in the preposition 4k the k before <r 
remains : as dKodCu, I save. 

N vanishes before i?, and if y is connected With 
a t-sound both sounds vanish before cr; but the 
short vowel before the <r is lengthened— that is to 
say, e into ti. o into ov, and &, f» A f» : as — 


Satpoy^oi becomes 

Baipooi. 

rvipBdyr-oi „ 

rvifiBiicrf. 

orrdS’Oes „ 

cnretcru. 

dSdyT-oi „ 

hSoOoi. 

ihpiyB’Oi „ 

SApIoi. 

SsiKyvyT-iri „ 

SsiKyOoi. 


The following are exceptions : — 4Vf as 
I sow in ; ’wixty, as woX/virKios, thickly shaded ; some 
infiections in -crai and -vif, as Td^aycrat, from ipoUyw, 
I show ; and a few substantives in -ivj and -wr. The 

V in ovv in compounds before o and a following vowel 
passes into <r, as ovoodiw ; but if after v a <r with a 
consonant or a ^ follows, then the y disappears — as 
oiv-orr\pKf ovorr\pa\ ovy-^iiyiOf ou^hyia. 

An exception to the extension of c into ct before 

V and a ^-sound appears in the adjectives which end 
in -fir, -cova, -cv, the dative plural masculine and 
neuter of which is -eoi instead of •eiot. 

Two immediately following syllables of a word 
cannot in certain cases begin with aspirates, but* 
the first aspirate passes into the corresponding 
tenuis. This fact is exemplified in — 

(1) The verbal reduplication : as — 

Instead of from I Um, we have 

„ xd‘X^^ ». Powr M le^xva*. 

„ Bd-BvKo. „ Sww, J sacrifice „ W6w«. 

„ Bi-Bipii „ (stem 6f X / » riBitpi. 

(2) In the aorist and first future passive of the 
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two verbs to scerifect and nUvm, to place : 
as — ’ ‘ 

4r^0riyt rv^Hao/iai, ir^-Oriv, Tf-^<ro)uai, instead 
of iOv-OrjUt etc. 

(3) In some words whose root begins with the 
aspirate $ and ends with an aspirate : for example — 

ePIX-. rpix&s, hair; but the dative plural 
is Bpi^ly, 

BAX-, raxvSf cnift ; compamtive Bdrrtav. 

eA4<. dctuTw, I hury ; 2 aor. pass. ird<pr\v. 

6P£^*. rp4ipu)f I nourish; fut. $p4\f/at, aor. $Bp«\l^a. 

Here belongs also the verb ^ instead 
of €x«» fut. e{« ; aor. ^(rxc^, instead of iatxor. 

But in the passive or middle inflections beginning 
with 6 of the verbs just mentioned (Bdirro) and 
the aspirates remain ; as — 

iBp4<f>~6riv, BpetP’driycu, Bpetp’O'liafirdai^ Te$p(i<P‘6ai. 

i$d<p'$r]yt Ba^pBtls^ Ba<p-B4ia’Ofiatf rfBdup-Bcu. 

The two flectional terminations of the imperative 
first aorist passive would both begin with an aspirate, 
as -BrjBif but the latter aspirate is changed into its 
tenuis, as •B^ri ; for example, fiou\€v-Br)ri. Never- 
theless, the termination -Bt appears in the second 
aorist passive, as rptfi-rjBt. 

Finally, the liquid p is doubled (1) with the 
augment, as fyptoy; (2) in compounds, when the 
p is preceded by a short vowel, fis dpprjKroSi un- 
hrohen, indestnuitible ; ^aBl>ppovs,Jlo7ving deep; but 
ftipc^oros (from cD and ^dyyvfii, I strengthen')^ very 
strong, with only one p, since cv is long. 

FORMATION OF THE TENSES OF IMPURE VERBS. 

Impure verbs are those whose characteristic is 
a consonant. They are divided into two classes — 
Mute verbs and Liquid verbs. Impure verbs differ 
from pure verbs in two ways : first, they in part 
form the second tenses (second aorist, second 
filture, second perfect), and they in part undergo 
certain changes in the formation of their tenses — 
namely, first, a strengthening of the stem by con- 
sonants or by lengthening the vowel of the stem, 
and secondly, by a change of the vowel of the 
stem, which may be termed conversion. 

MUTE VERBS. 

Mute verbs have for their characteristic one of 
the nine mutes : — 

T, /8, ^ ; as, iSA^iTfio, I sec ; rplfiu, I rub ; ypd<p<i), 
I write. 

K, y, X » nKisw, I knit ; I lead ; reux®, 

I make ready. 

Tf 9, 0; as, &ybrtc, I finish : $ 8a>, I sing ; irtiBu, 
I persuade. 


Many of these suffer certain changes in the siem 
or root. The stem of the verb, firstly, is strengthened. 
The characteristic consonant is strengthened ; thus, 
Tvw-w becomes by the addition of t to the 

stem. In such verbs there are two characteristics 
and two kinds of stems, the pure and the impure. 
Thus, in the mute r is the pure characteristic, 

and ITT the impure characteristic ; and twit- is the 
pure stem, while ri/irr- is the impure stem. In some 
cases the ^sound is converted into tt or ctr, as 
(pplrru or (pplarow, I shudder, the stem of which is 
the pure form ^ptK-; or, in others, the f-sound i.s 
converted into C, as <t>pd(u>, I publish, from the pure 
stem ^paJB-. These strengthened and impure stemi? 
remain in only the present and imperfect ; — 

Pi'eaeut. Imperfect. Future. 

rvir-r-ta f-Tuir-T-ov Tvir-(r-w (tiJi/^w). 

(f>pia<Ta> H-ipptffffoy <pplK-(r~M (^pi^v). 

Ppd(u> ll-<f>paCoy <ppd9-<r~v (<Ppd<r«o). 

The strengthening may be in the stem-vowel. 
When this strengthening occurs — 

a is changed into rj. 

t „ I or € 1 . 

V ,, i) or tv. 

In this kind of verbs there is a division intoy?u?r 
and impure stems. The pure stem appears in the 
second aorist active, middle, and passive, as well as 
in the .second future passive. For example : — 

PURE STEM. 

Pieseut. Filture. Perfect, 
a beconiCM rj (2 aor. pass. i-raK-rii') njtu rerriKa. 

t i (2 aor. pass, t-rpi^-ijr) Tpifiw rplif/ut TtTpltfta. 

t ,, et (2 aor, act. e-Ai7r-or) Aeiirw keiypta AcAoiira. 

V ,, V (2 aor. pasc. i-fffpvyrjp) tftptyio ^pv(u>. 

if „ eu (2 aor. act. e-iffifyov) 4*evyta tjftviofiai ire(t>evya. 

For every form of the verb which cannot be 
deduced from the present, another form of the 
present is assumed. For example, as rbirrep and 
4>tvyc,f are the ordinary present tenses, yet cannot 
regularly give rise to certain derived tenses, so are 
TTIin and ♦Tm presented as themes or bases on 
which may be formed the second aorist passive 
4~rvir-r}y and the second aorist active ff-^Oy-ov. 
For the convenience of students these themes are 
printed in capitals. 

CONVERSION OP THE STEM. 

A second change which mute verbs undergo in 
their tense-formation consists in the change of the 
stem-vowel, which we call conversion — as, xA^irrw, 
I steal, 2 aor. passive i^KXdw^ijy, 1 perf. a^-icAo^a, 
where the t of the present is converted into & and o. 
The converted vowel (conversion) appears only in 
the second tenses and some first perfects. 

Most mute verbs, having a monosyllabid stem 
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and f for the stem-vowel, take in the second aorist 
active,' middle,' and passive, as well as in the second 
future passive, a as the converted vowel 
I tum^ 2 aor. act. f-rp&v-ov. 

' I steals 2 aor.' pass. 4-K\&ir-riv. 

This, however, is not always the case : tis — 

fiKiim, I hehold^ imperf. ^-jSA.cT-oi/, 2 aor. pass. 

Some mute verbs with monosyllabic stems and 
• for their stem-vowel take, in the second perfect 
and pluperfect, the conversion o, and those which 
have fi in those syllables take the conversion oi. 
For example — 

rp(<pu, I nourish ^ rtrpotpa. 

Ac/irw, J ledve^ AcAoi^ra. 

The same conversion is taken by the following: 
verbs in the first perfect, namely : — 

icAcVretf, 1 perf. K€K\o<pa (but perf. raid, .or pas‘^. 

K^KXtfjifxai). 

\4yQ:, 1 perf. (rvve^Aoxo, ^le/Ao^a (but perf. mid. 
or pass. (ruiftl\tyficu'). 

v^fjLirut, 1 perf. v€irofjL<pa (but perf. mid. or pass. 
v4‘ir€ii/xat). 

TpciTft), 1 perf. T4rpo<f>a, 2 perf. of rpeepu. 

BtlBta, 1 fear, 1 perf. ZthoiKa. 

The following three in the perfect and pluperfect 
middle or passive take as the conversion a, which 
does not pass into the first aorist passive 

arpk^ia, I hmi hack, perf, mid. or pass. iarpayLfioi 
(but 1 aor. pass. 4<rrp4<pBviv). 

rpiiru, I turn, perf. mid. or pass. r^rpa/A/xcu (but 
1 aor. pass. 4rp4i^Bit)v). 

rpt<p<a, I nourish, perf. mid. or pass, r^dpanfiai 
(but 1 aor. pass. 4$p4<l>er]v'). 

IlEMARKS ON THE FORMATION OF THE SECOND 
TENSES. 

All the second tenses are distinguished from 
the first tenses partly in this, that they lack the 
tense-characteristic, and consequently attach the 
person-endings (-ov, -ofiriv, -tiv, •jitropxu, -a, and -civ) 
immediately to the pure characteristic of the verb, 
as 4-\iir~oy ; partly in this (yet with the exception 
of the second perfect), that they are formed from 
the ptire nnaltered verbal stem — as, Ae(ir-«, t-Wv-op', 
2 aor. $-<pt>-yov; and, again, in this, that 
they take the conversion — as, erpitp-w, i-(rrpd(f>-’np. 
vrTpa<f>-4iffOfjLcut but 

The second perfect lengthens either the short 
stem-vowel, as & into ri (after p and vowels in d), 
or it retains the long vowel of the present : as — 

tcpdCv, I croak, 2 a. act. i-Kp^y-op, 2 perf. K4-Kpdy-a. 
I melt, 2 a. pass. i-rdK-np, „ rl-rri-K-a. 

I flee, 2 a. act. ((•tpvy-op, „ W-^fvy-o. 


Verbs which distinguish the second aorist active 
from the imperfect either not at all, or merely by 
the quantity of the stem-vowel, have no second 
aorist active and middle, though they have the 
second aorist passive, since the latter has a termina- 
tion different from that of the imperfect : as— 

ypd<puL, I write, imperf. lypo^ov, 2 aor. act. and 
mid. wanting, 2 aor. pass, iypd^fip, 

DIVISION OF MUTE VERBS. 

Mute verbs, like the mute letters, are divided 
into three classes, according to their predominant 
letter. In each of these three classes are verbs with 
pure and verbs with impure characteristic in the 
present and imperfect. 

(1) Verbs whose characteristic is a ^-sound 
(tr, / 8 , pure ; irr impure ) : — 

(a) Pure Characteristic.— I see ; rplfi-^, 

I Tuh ; ypdip-u, I write. 

(b) Impure Characteristic. — tvitt-w, I strike (pure 

characteristic ir, pure stem TT*-) ; fixdwr^it, 
I injure (jS, BAAB-) ; plirr-a, I cast (^, PI*-). 

(2) Verbs whose characteristic is a ^-sound 
(«, 7 , x» f or <r<r, impure) 

(a) Pure Characteristic.— ‘ s\4k-o>, I plait ; dy^m, 

1 drive; th5x-«» I frame. 

(b) Impure Characteristic. — (pplae-tu (Att. ^ptrrw), 

I shudder (pure characteristic k, pure stem 
♦PIK-) ; rdee-ta (Att. tiItt-w), I set in order 
( 7 , TAP-) ; /S^o’cr-w (Att. fiijrr-w), I oough 

(X, BHX.). 

(3) Verbs whose characteristic is a <-sound 
(t, 5, 9, pure ; (, impure) : as — 

(a) Pure Characteristic.— hvir-ta, I end; 

I sing ; rti9-w, I persnxide. 

(ft) Impure Characteristic.— ^pd^-to, I say (pure 
characteristic 8 , pure stem ♦PAA-). 

Some verbs ending in -ttw or have for their 
pure characteristic not a ^sound, but a f-sound : 
ns, kpp6rrtia, I adapt, put together, fut. -dirw; 
ipiccw, I steer ; Tdecto, I bestrew ; ir\deav, I form ; 
irrlaao). I pound. The verb pdtrtrto, I press together, 
has both formations : as, fut. vd^w, etc., perf. mid. 
or pass, vivaeptu, verbal adj. pavrds. 

Many verbs in -fw, which for the most part 
express a sound or call, have for their pure 
characteristic not a ^-sound, but a ^sound, com- 
monly 7 ; for example, tddina, I lament (cry oi 1 ad) ; 
oAaA^^w, I shout the war-cry ; KotC(o, I grunt (like a 
pig) ; Kpd(w, I croak (like a raven) ; paorrl(wi I whip ; 
69d(w, I bite; (fut. -(o/uai), I bewail (cry 

01 1 Oi I). 

The following in -fw have both formations: — 
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fimrrACmt jl carry ^ fat etc,, aor. pass. i$eurrilx‘ 

€ii¥] nr 0 T<(£w, I nod, am drowsy, tut. -dow and -il(« ; 
wd(t6i I play, jolts, f ut. wat^ovneu and ^cd^oixat, acr- 
iitatou ; perf. mid. or pass, wiwaitrfuu. 

. The following three in have for their pare 
olmracteristic yy, namely : — sA.<{C«», I so^ind, I clang, 
2> perf. itiKXayya, f ut. K\dy^u, aor. ^Khay^a ; rXdCv, 
I mislead, load astray, fut. xKdy^u, etc. ; oa\wlC», I 
sownd a trumpet, fut. ouXirly^ui, etc. 

FOBMATION OP THE TENSES IN MUTE VBEBS. 

The first perfect and pluperfect active change 
a ^-sound or a ^-sound for the corresponding 
aspirate: e.g . — 

ju-sound rpl0co, r^rpiBa (riTpig>a), 

A-sound vAf Kw, rriir\tKa (ireirAfx**) '» 

but have the terminations -ico, -Ktiv, when the 
characteristic is a t-sound ; though the f*soiincl 
disappears before k — as iri-vi-Ka, from vtld-u. 

The vowels a, i, v in verbs having a f -sound as 
characteristic are short before the terminations 
with the tense-characteristics a- and /c (sa, -K§tp), 
as: — <ppdCot, tppdoto, f<t>piioa, fr4<pp&Ka. In the same 
way, short vowels remain sliort, as ap/iofw, I fit, 

^pflOICOL, • 

When p. precedes a jy-sound as the characteristic 
(as, for example, in trlptoD, I send) p is thrown out 
before the terminations beginning with p in the 
perfect middle or passive, as iti-iftp-ptu instead of 
(iri-irtpT’pai) vi-irfpp-pou ; KtipTcrw, Ihend, si-Kup^pat 
instead of (Ki-KapT^ptu) niKtipp'-ptu. So when p is 
preceded by yy, one y vanishes, as otplyyv, I lacc, 
K^fr^iy>pai (instead of l^•(r4nyy^pal), ^o^iy^cUjiatpiyKrai; 
inf. iotplyxBeu, part. ^<r<piyp4vos. 

Verbs whose characteristic is a f-sound do not, 
in ordinary speech, form the second aorist. 

The terminations beginning with od after an 
immediately preceding mute lose the <r, whereon 
the mute assumes the aspirated form in consequence 
of the following 9, as KtKp^ou, instead of Ktsp^Oai 
(that is, K9KpVW‘O0eu). 

The third person plural perfect and pluperfect, 
middle or passive, which properly ends in -vrou and 
-KTo, cannot in the impure, both mute and liquid, 
be 80 formed, on account of the coming together of 
so many consonants. Consequently, the person is 
commonly expressed with the aid of the plural of 
the participle perfect middle or passive and of the 
third person plural present and imperfect of the 
Yerb flrcM (,do(, are, and ^oav, were). Sometimes, 
however, the r i8 represented by & (according to 
the rule referred to above, by which v after a con- 
sonant is vocalised), which, after a A-sound and 
/7-sound, is aspirated, but remains unaspirated after 
at-sound: as— 


Third Plural instead of Pluperjtct, 

Tpig-ut Tt‘Tpiti-ptu TfTpt^iTiu (rirpt^vTo*) crrro«44TO. 

itA^k-w irrf-irXf7-|UMU w«irA^&Tcu (viirAaictmu) 

TaTT*« T€-Tay*^«t (rdrayuroi) ittrAxd*^ 

4>0tip-u» e-^99p>piu i4^0iphTai (i^apyrat) i^Bdp&ro 

PARADIGMS OF MUTE VERBS. 

(1) Verbs whose Characteristic is a /7-soukd 
(ir» 0, (p)- 

(a) Pure Charaeteristic w, B, fust. 

’ ACTIVE VOICE. 

Pres. ind. rplB-c^t P ruh, subj. rplB-v, imp. Tp*B-€, 
inf. rplB-^tv, part. rpiB-aov. 

Imperf. ind. (l-rptB-oy, opt. rpiB-oipi. 

Fut. ind. (jrpiB^au) rpl\pto, opt. rpl^^oipi, inf. rplrffttr. 
1 Aor. ind. i-rpixj/a, subj. rpirpa, opt. rpiy^cupi, imp. 
rpir^fov, inf. Tpi\f/at, part. rpl\f^as. 

1 Perf. ind. (r4-rpl0^a) r4^Tpi<f>-a, subj. T§-Tp(if>-w 
imp. r4-rpi<f>-t, inf. rfTpl^-4vai, part. r€-rpl^ds 
1 Plup. ind. (l-TCTpiB-v) ^-re-Tpitp-n- 

middle voice. 

Pres. ind. rplBopai. 

Imperf. ind. i-rplB-4priy. 

Fut. Ind. rpltl^Bpeu. 

1 Aor. ind. irpiipdpijy. 

Perf. ind. r^-rpi-ppai, -ifcu, -irrou, etc.; im]). 
r^-Tpi-ypo, -ip9a>, etc. ; inf. rt^rpl^ipBai ; part, rs^rptp- 
p4yos; subj. rt-rpip-piyoi opt. rt^rpip- ptyos ff^v. 
Plnp. 4-Te~Tplp'’prjy, -\^o, -iro, etc. 

3 Put. ind. rf-rplij/opcu. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

1 Aor. ind. (4-Tp(B‘^r) i-rpltp-Briy. 

1 Fut. ind. rpig>’9ii<ropai. 

2 Aor. ind. i-rplB-riv- 

2 Fut. ind. rpiB^'fiaopai. 

Verbal Adj. (rpiB-rds) Tpt7r-r6s, -'fi, -6y ; rpiv-r4os, 
•4a, -4ov. 

N.B. — The I in rplB(» is l(nig,excejJt in the perfect 
and second aorist, and in compounds formed from 
the second aorist. 

{b) Imjrure Characteristic m ; fut. -i/zw. 

Active. Middle. Passive. 

Pres. Kdirrw, I knock. K6rrropai. 

1 Perf. K^Ko^a. KtKoppai (like r4rpippai). 

2 Perf. K^-K(Mra(Hom.), 1 Aor. Mg>9ny. 

Fut. sdiffu. ndipopat. 1 Fut. Ko^tBifoopat. 

lAor. (fKoipat iKorpdp-ny. 2 Aor. 

.3 Fut. tcsKdipopai. 2 Fut. leowi^eopap 

Verbal Adj. Komds, Korrr4os. 

So conjugate ndp^w^r^to, I bend, fut. udprpasf aor. 
f/captpa, perf. mid. or pass. K4Kappm (instead of 
Kdeapp^pm). 
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SXXBCISE IK PABSIKa. 

Give the parts and the meaning, and explain the 
formation of — 


KtKOftfMU. KtKOflLlxivOi c/(r/v. Tpcv«. ICtK^I^OMat. 
Tihpiiffai. Tpi^oi/ii. rtrpiiffoijurfy. rpinr^os* i<r^iyp.at. 
sctKttpiBdtai. HKpiyotf. K^Kpdya. IXtiroi^. tfypaipoy, 
io^tyfiiyoi. ^p/MKCi. 

VOCABULAEY. 


Aiiiyf -vyos, 6 Koi age, 
an age. 

*AXc/^w, 1 anoint ; 4^- 
oKtlipw, I blot out. 

*Erap,tiy^ySas, -ou, 6, 
Epaminondas. 

Eifptwihis, -ovf 6, Euripi- 
des. 

04irT«i;, I bury ; trvyBdirrUf 
I bury with or at the 
same time. 

Bri^atoSi -ov, 6f a Theban. 


KaXiJirrft), I hide ; Kpijirrw, 
I conceal. 

EaraXtlirfOf I leave, I leave 
behind. 

Ilptarfii^TfiSf -ou, 6, a 
messenger ; in thej)lur, 
ol Tp§ja’fif7st -fuy. 
npoAc/irctf, 1 abandon. 
'PfiTTw, I cast. 

^aiyoOf I show. 

*e6yos, -ow, 6, envy. 


Exercise 103, 

Translate into English : — 

1. ‘O vats r^y iviarroK^v iyeypdtpri. 2. Ol woXdfjitoi 
vpttrfius tls r^y vdKiy ^vt/u^ay. 3. Tas rwv arovZaitav 
<pi\ias ovS' hy 6 vds alijy 4(a\€i\l/iity. 4. noAX(hcts 
opy^ dyBptyvwy yovy 4(€Kd\v\l/€y. 5. *Ewa/Ufty(ifySov 
(rdffiart (rvy^Ba^t r^y Biyapty r&y Ori$<dvy 6 Katp6s. 
n. EvpiviHijs 4y Mcuce^ovitf. r46avrat. 7. 0*bs rots 
dyBpdvois rh p4Woy KtKd\v^ty. 8 . *AKo{Kras Ka\hy 
fxdKos rtp^dfliis &y. 9. Oi (TTpartwrai rds rd(€ts 

KardKtvoy. 


N.B.— Tlie optative with &y sometimes expresses 
possibility ; and the aorist Is used of constantly 
repeated actions in a '‘^gnomic'" (or prDverhiaV) 
sense^ where in English sve should use the present. 


Exercise 104. 

Translate into Greek : — 

1. The letter hjas been written by the boy. 2. 
The boy wrote the letter. 3, The boys have written 
the letter. 4. Ambassadors were sent into the city 
by the enemy. 6. Wine often shows what man has 
concealed in his heart. 6. The future has been 
hidden from men by God. 7. The Lacedaemonians 
brought up their children in rough customs. 8. A 
beautiful song delights us. 9. The enemy destroyed 
the city. 


KEY TO EXERCISES. 

Ex. 93,— 1. True beauty, which takes its source from divine 
communion, neither toll nor hunger, nor any neglect (on the 
one hand) not time (on the otlier) wastes away. 2. Friendsh i ps 
seek to assimilate habits. 8. You could hardly 
tnake yoqr praises equal to the virtues of the good. 4 . 0 boy. 
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emulate good and prudent men. 6. Fortune often restores those 
who are in evil plight. 0. A umltitude of troubles darkens the 
life of man. 7. Let yonng men ati lve after wisdom. 

Ex. 94. — 1. 'Afiaypois r6 vHves. 2. ’AM«vpot to vBivos, 8. 
Ot vaiStt rd ypap/mara Cnroitv. 4, 'O rrAourot iyBpiiwovf rv^KtH. 
5. ’HXtvA^pov Tovf atXMoAMTOVV. 0. ’EAcvdepoCrt rois tralias, 
7. ’HArv9epovc rdv naHpa oixmoAmtov. 8. To^c leaaotv iroAtres 
6p8oi. 9. 'H dpi4Ac(a rov piw roi^c itviirovv ri^Aoi. 10. ‘Erv^- 
Aovn)!' Toifs ^i'Aovf. 

Ex. 96 — 1. When you are unable to nse your wealth, in what 
respect do you differ from a poor man ? 2. A kind word heals 
soiTow. S. All mortals are pleased by being honoured. 4. 
Men contrive juaiiy things. 6. He is happy who hath means 
with prudence, for he uses them well. 6. The good man is 
honoured by all. 7. The couriers did not use sandals on their 
journeys. 

Ex. 90 —1. ’HiepoM. 2. ’Hxpowvro. 8. 'Hspoaro. A ’A«poaT«t. 
5. yiii)(ainavTat, 6. ‘Eprixavuvro, 7. Xp^rai. 8. Xp^rBoy. 9. 
Xpwi-rai. 10. 'ExpM. 11. *£xpi)TO. 12. ’Expmi'to. 18. 'A8vv«- 
retc rp ap ovoiif tro^tus M«icapiO^ titny oi rp ovo^if 

(TO^C 

Ex. 97.—1. Make the good man a companion. 2. It behoves 
the strong man to be gentle, that his neighbours may reverence 
rather than fear him. S. Tattlers are disbelieved, even though 
they speak the truth. 4. Tlie Persians were hated and despised 
by the Greeks. 6. He who does no wrong needs no law. 6. 
Troy was besieged by tlie Greeks for ten years. 7. Let no one 
fear death, the end of evils. 

Ex. 98. — 1. Mt) Kartuftpoyeirt oX^ifAovs. 2. 'Avurtovyrai. 8. 
Karcu/^perclfi rove soucodc. 4. KaratbpoyHty Karotbpoytlro. 6. 
’A8ac«i. 0. Ol ddtKOvvrts ajocovKrai ai^oi. 7. ^jSovrrai 
BdvaTov, din$Avo‘(i' Kajcioy. 8. Ol iroAlrat ^/Sovvrot pdi h irdAif 
iroAtop>rpTai. 9. AAuBtvoveriy, 

Ex. 99.— 1. We are slaves to the flesh and the passions. 
2. We free our friends, but subdue our foes. 8. Be not proud 
of thy wisdom, thy strength, or thy wealth. 4. May he who 
is high-minded be humbletl. 6. Those who oppose good men 
deserve to be punished. §. The soldiers were enslaved by the 
barbarians. 7. May all bad men be punished. 

Ex. 100. — 1. Oi KoKol fb raptci SovKovyroL. 2. 2v ^Aev^epotf 
Tovv cKcteot o6ie •AcvPe^vo’i rovf 8. ravpoGrai 

TJ 7 ovaitf. 4. Ol KOKol ceavTioverat Toir ayaPoiy, ol W d<ya9ot 
fioKopioi titriv. 6. 'E^ijp-touero. 6. Zripiovyreu. 7. ’E^i}p.tov- 
fitBa. 8. 'ECiffitovtrBe. 9. *0 yavptiptyos rtp irKovnp raxif 
TaweiyotTO. 

Ex. 101.— 1. Leonidas and his men died flghting bravely. 
2. Fortune has restored many in adversity. 8. Fortune trips 
up those whom site has exalted. 4. All things are easy for Ood 
to accomplish. 6. Never allow unskilful men to judge. 6. 
The poet 1ms made Ulysses, the most eloquent (of men), the 
most silent. 7. Good men will adorn their country. 8. Many 
wlio have acquired great wealth still do not use it out of 
stinginess. 9. The couriers did not use sandals upon their 
journeys. 10. The physicians will heal the wounds. 11. The 
tongue which has acquired seasonable silence brings honour 
both to young and old. 12. No one gained praise by pleasures. 

Ex. 102. — 1. Oi ayaBol roits dya0avs ayanwirt Ktd rtpStSiy. 

2. Ol yfi^votOi ytavLat rjj dprrp issAewdiJcove’tv, 8. 'AA4^a»<flpot 
h Twv Moitcidiwv PaatAtbt ivCiapn Aapetoy rbv twv H^awi* 
PatrtAda. A Ol iroAtrot rby orpanjybv ptydXris rifitfS b$i**rvy, 

5. 'O inSAtpux Ti|K vddty woKkSty woAitwf l[x^P**V«v. 0. Ol 

noAiptot iyueijBiftniy, 7, Ol larpol to SAkos i^«(4<ra»n*o,' 8, OitMt 
iwtuyoy rats riB^U arbstroh , 9. Hatra *4 r«T4A«rrm- 
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ePANISH.— IX. 

[Continued from Vol. VII., p. 873.] 
OOKJUGATIONS op RBOULAH VKRB8 (fontinwd). 

THE PASSIVE VERB (rontinucd). 

Instead of employing the auxiliary vprb scr (to 
be), and the participle of the verb agreeing with 
its nominative, the personal reflective pronoun ge is 
often used in the third person singular and plural 
with the proper tense of the active \erb. Thus, we 
may say, el libro ha sido hallado, or el libro se ha 
hallado (literally, t?ie book has found itself), and 
both forms arc to be rendered in English, the hook 
IMS been found. This is a very important rule of 
Spanish grammar, and must be kept in mind by the 
student. 

VocABULAny. 

Abrir, to open. Creer, to believe, to Llannr, to rctV, to 

B'telia, bot/Zt*. tkiiik. nouie. 

Clamor, noise, clam- Dobh»r, to doithle, to Lleimr, to Jill 
our. increase. Piofe«ia, pi'ophecjf. 

Coiithuiar, to con- Engaftar, to deceive. Piicrta, door, 
tinne. Eacuela, school. Unar, to use. 

Huuio, sinoKc. ViMider, to stU. 

In many of the following sentences the nominative 
will be found placed after the verb, this being a very 
common order of construction in Spanish, especially 
in sentences in which se, with the active verb, is 
used in place of the passive verb. 

Exercise 34. 

Translate into English : — 

1. Esta muger se llama Maria. 2. Se cree. 3. 
Este vino se vende & tres pesos la botella. 4. So 
enagafta V. 5. i Qu6 libros se usan en esa escuela ? 
6. Las botellas se llenaran de 6gua. 7. Se lleno 
toda la ciudad de hurao. 8. Aqui se habla el 
Frances. 9. Se abrir4 la puerte. 10. I^as casa.s 
se quemaron. 11. Aqui se venden libros. 12. »Se 
cumplen las profecias. 13. Este hombre sc llama 
Pedro. 

Exercise 35. 

Translate into Spanish ; — 

1. Here French is spoken. 2. Knock (llamdd), 
and it shall be opened to you. 3. Thc^ clamour in 
doubled. 4. Are gold pens used ? 6. The bottles 
will be filled with (de) wine. 6. The house will be 
filled with smoke. 7. The doors will be opened. 
8, The prophecy is fulfilled. 9. The houses are 
burned. 10. Here books are sold (pres.). 11. This 
wine is sold at two shillings a bottle. 1 2. The letter 
will be continued. 13. All the gates were opened 
(perf. def.). 

The passive verb is sometimes formed by the 
auxiliary verb estar, instead of ter, as El wiballo 
esU lastimado, the horse is injured ; la casa estu 
mal construida, the house is badly built. 

Verbs are conjugated interrogatively, by placing 


the pronoun after the verb; and negatively, by 
placing the adverb no before the verb ; as 
« Amo yo ? love I f or do I love f El nd oome, he does not eat. 

If an objective pronoun come before the verb, 
the negative no i.s then placed immediately before 
such pronoun, as : — 

; No lo liabeiii oido ? iMve ye not heard it f 
Yo no le \ i, / «ai{^ him not. 

One of the most important rules in Spanish 
syntax is that by which a noun in the objective 
case, if it be a person, or inanimate thing per- 
sonified, and the direct object of a verb, is to be 
preceded by the preposition d. Thus “ John loves 
his brother*^ would be in Spanish, Juan ama & su 
hermano, and not Juan ama su hermano ; “ Peter 
slew the barber ” would be, Pedro mato al barbero,* 
and not Petro matd cl harhero. 

Vocabulary. 

Dendor, r/eWor. Verdarmr, to forgive, Robar, fo rob. 

H(»tirar, fo ZUntoitr. to panlon. \in\\ux,toheal,tocure. 

'iA.u\&T,toslay,tQkiU. Rticomi)en8ar, Zo fv* Icmer, to fear. 
Noclie(fein.), \oard. \m\Ar, to visit. 

Exercise 3C. 

Translate into English : — 

1. El padre ama 4 sus hijos. 2. El m6dico sana 
4 los enfermos. 3. Perdonamos 4 nuestros deudores. 
4. Dios ama 4 los que son buenos. 5. Ella tema al 
Americano. 6. El juez perdon6 al hombre quo'robo 
al padre de Pedro. 7. Mi criado mat6 4 su padre. 
8. Perdon6 4 todos mis deudores. 9. Pedro me ama 
como 4 un hermano. 10. Visitaremos al presidente 
csta noche (to-night). 11. Recompensar^ al que 
me honra. 

Exercise 37. 

Translate into Spanish : — 

1, We honour the judge. 2. This judge fears 
not God. 3. I forgive my debtors. 4. They called 
the painters. 5. The physician will heal many 
sick (persons). 6. They robbed the woman whom 
we rewarded. 7. Honour ye your parents (padres). 
8. I love thee like (como) a father. 9. The ladies 
will reward their female servants. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

The irregular verbs in Spanish are such as do not 
conform exactly in their manner of conjugation to 
the model verbs (auuvr, comer, vivir). The devia- 
tions of each irregular verb are most cases but 
slight, yet important to be known, as most of the 
irregular verbs are in general nse. 

There are thirty-nine of the different irregular 
verbs : seven of the first conjugation, seventeen of 
the second, and fifteen of the third. Many of 

^ Diis nile applies only to rational beinits or peraoniAeZl 
rthiects ; thus we cannot aay, am i la vtrdad, but amo la 
verdad, “ 1 love tlie trutli.** 
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these differ but very slightly from each other. All 
the irregular verbs are conjugated like some one of 
these thirty-nine forms. Four of these— viz., haber, 
ser^ uta/r^ and have already been conjugated. 

Those verbs which undergo slight changes in the 
verb-roots or verb-endings of certain tenses or 
persons of tenses are not on that account deemed 
irregular, since these changes take place solely to 
I;reserve regularity and uniformity of sound, which 
would be dissimilar in some cases if tliese changes 
did not take place. Both regular and irregular verbs 
undergo such changes when required by the rules 
of pronunciation. 

Bsmark . — In the following conjugations of the 
irregular verbs, those persons of the moods and 
tenses only which deviate from the regular conjug- 
ation are given. Thus, in the first verb, andar, no 
tense of the indicative mood except the perfect 
definite is given, because this verb is conjugated 
regularly in the other tenses of this mood. The 
student is therefore to remember that all moods, 
tenses, and persons not included in the conjugation 
are regular. We have, however, in all cases given 
the participle and gerund, whether lormcd regularly 
or not. 

inilEGULAn VEEBS OF THE FIRST CONJUGATION. 

1. The irregular verb andar, to walk, is thus 
conjugated : — 

Inf, Vaat Participle. AndBdo.—Creiuiud. AiuUmdo. 

iND. Perfect Definite. Anduve, unduviste, anduvo ; amluvi- 
iiu>ii, anduvisteis ; aiiduvieroii. 

Sub. Imperfect. Aiiduvieru or aiiduvioHc, aiidiiviernH or aiidii- 
vioaes, anduviera oranduviuHe ; auduvicivnioHoraiiduvieKeiuos, 
niHluviirais or anduvi^seis, aiidin it* ran or aiKUu'iesoii — First 
Future. Andiiviere, aiidiiviereH, undiniere , uiidiivieremoH, 
anduviereia, aiiduvieren. 

2. The irregular verb coiitaTy to relate, is thus 
conjugated ; — 

Ikf. Veud PartieijAe. Conlado. —(kruml. Coiitando. 

_^IsD. Present. Cuento, cuentaa, cueiita ; , , cuentan 

, Imp, Cuente, cuenta, cuento ; , , cuonten. 

Sub. Present. Cuente, cuentes, cuente ; , , cuenten. 

This verb changes o of the verl>-root into ue^ in the 
three persons singular and third person plural of the 
present indicative, imperative, and present sub- 
junctive, 

3. The irregular verb dar, to gi\e, is thus con- 
jugated 

Inf. Past PariicipU. Dado,— (7«nouf. Dando, 

IxD. Present. Doy (no other Persons irregular).— PerJecL 
Definite. Di, diate, did ; dlmofi, dfetteis, dieron. 

Sub. Imperfect. Diem or dieae, dienta or dieaea, diera or 
dieae ; dfdmmcw or didseinoa, didraia or dldaela, dieraii or dieaen. 
—First Future. Diere, dierw, dlere ; dierenioa, didreia, dieren. 

4. The irregular verb jugar^ to play, is thus con- 
jugated 


iKf. Past PartieijUe, Jugada—Gemnd. Jugando. 

Ind. Present. Juego, Jaegas, jaega ; , , juegan. . 

Imp. Juegue, juega, juegue ; , , Juagnen. 

Sub. Pi'ssent. Juegue, Jueguea, juegue; , .jiieguen. 

This verb takes e before g of the verb-root in the 
three persons singular and third person plural of 
the present indicative, the imperative, and present 
subjunctive. 

6. The irregular verb tentar, to try, to tempt, is 
thus conjugated : — 

Ikf. Past Participle. Teniado,— Gerund, Tentaudo. 

Ind. Present. Tiento, tientaa, tidnta ; — ,tientan. 

Imp. Ticnte, tienta, tieiite ; , , tienten. 

Sub. Present. Tiente, tientea, tleote ; , , tienten. 

This verb takes i before e of the verb-root in the 
same persons and tenses as are irregular in tlic 
preceding verb. 

6. The irregular verb error, to err, is thus con- 
jugated 

Inf. Past PaHicipU. Errndo.— CJerund. Errando. 

Ind. Present. Yerro, yeiraa, yerra ; , , yeiran 

Imp. Yerre, yerrn, yerre ; , , yerren. 

Sub. Present. Yeirc, yerrea, yerre; , , yerren. 

This verb is irregular in the same persons uml 
tenses as tentar and takes y before e of the verb- 
root in all the irregular persons. 

IRREGULAR VERBS OP THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 

7. The irregular verb caber., to be contained, to 
have room, is thus conjugated 

Inf. Past Participle. Cabido.—Genim/. Cabiendo. 

IXD, Present. QuejM) {no other Persons irregular).— Perfect 
Definite. Ciipe, cupiale, eupo ; cuphnoa, cuplsteia, cupieron. — 
First Future. Cabre, culiraa, cabri ; eabremoa, cabr^ia, cabiAn. 

Imp. Que]ta, , quepa ; quepamoa, , quepan. 

Sub. Present. Quepu, qiiepaa, quepa ; quepamoa, quepdia, 
i\ucpun,--l inperfect. Cupiera, cabria, or cupieae; cupieraa, 
cabrias, or cupieaea ; cupiera, eabria, or ouideae. Cupidnunoa, 
cabrianiua, or cupicHenioa; cupidiaia, cabriaia, or cupfdaeia; 
cupieraii, cabnan, or cupieaen. — First Future. Cnpierc, 
cupierea, cupidre ; cupidreinoa, cupidreia, cupieren. 

8. The irregular verb caeTf to fall, is thus con- 
jugated ; — 

IxF Past Participle. Caido. ~Ger«n<i. Cayendo. 

Ind, Present, Caigo (no other Persons irregular). 

Imp. Caiga, , caiga ; caigainoa, , catgan. 

Sub. Present. Caiga, caigaa, caiga ; caigamo«,caigdia,cmigau. 

This verb takes ig after the verb-root in the first 
person singular of the present indicative, in the first 
and third persons singular and plural of the im- 
perative, and in all the persons of the present 
subjunctive. 

9. The irregular verb haccTy to make, to do, is thus 
conjugated ; — 

Inf. Poet Participle. Hecho.— (Jerwnd. Haciendo. 

Ind. Present. Hago (no other Persons iTregular).--PsTM 
Definite. Hice, WcUrte, liizo ; hicimoa, hidatela, hickwm.-^ 
Fint Futwe. Hard, luu^, hard ; haremoa, hardia, hnin. 

Imp. Haga, har, luiga ; hagamoa, — , hagan. 
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Sob. Fresent, HagA, Imgas, haga ; hagamoa, bagiia, liagan.— 
Imper/eet. Hiciera, liana, or hicleae ; hicieraa, liurfan, or hictc- 
aea ; hiciem, haria, or hieieae. Haci^ratiios, hariaiiioa, or 
hhil^emoB ; hici^raia, liariais, or liici^adiL; hicieran, liariau, or 
hicieaen.— Firat FiUurt, Hiciere, hiderea, hidere ; hidereiiiuh, 
lilclMa, hideren. 

SactUfMer, one of the compounds of the verb ha^dr, 
has in the second person singular of the imperative 
mood both satisfa/i and satUifaoe, 

10. The irregular verb viover^ to move, is thus 
conjugated : — 

Inf. Pust Participle. Mavido.-^Oerund. Huviendo. 

Ind. Present, Muevo, uiuevea, raueve ; , , iiiueven. 

lap. Mueva, mueve, mueva ; , , iiinevau. 

Bub. Present. Mueva, muevaa, mueva ; , — , miievaii. 

This verb changes v of the verb-root into ue in the 
three persons singular and third person plural of 
the present indicative, the imperative, and present 
subjunctive. 

IL The irregular verb oler^ to smell, is thus con- 
jugated : — 

Inf, Past PartlcipU. Olldo. — Gerund. Olieudo. 

IwD. Present, Huelo, huelea, liuele ; , , hueleu. 

Imp. Huela, huele, huela; , , huelnn. 

Bua Present. Huela, Uuclas, huela ; , , hueliiu. 

This verb changes as the preceding, and also takes 
h at the beginning of the irregular persons. 

12. The irregular verb jHirecer, to seem, is thus 
conjugated : — 

Inf, PastPariicijAe. Parecido,— Gent nd. Pareclendu. 

Ini>. Present Parezco (no other Persons irregular). 

Imp, Parezca, , iiarezca ; parezcamoa, , parezctin. 

Bub. Present. Pareaca, parezcoa, i>ai*ezca ; i»arezcimioH, parez- 
dkiM, parezcau. 

This verb, and all others ending in -acer^ -ecett and 
•ocer (except hacer and oocer, and, of course, their 
compounds), take z before c of the verb-root when 
the verb-ending begins with a or o. This can only 
occur in the first person singular of the present 
indicative, the first and third persons singular and 
plural of the imperative, and all the persons of the 
present subjunctive. 

13. The irregular verb pode7% to be able, is thus 
conj*ugated : — 

Inf, Past Partkijile. P<idido.- Gentnd. Pudiendo. 

Ind. Present. Puedo, puedea, puede ; , , puedon.— 

Perfect Definite. Pude, pudiste, pndo; pudinios, iMidisteis, 
pudieroiu— Fir«< Future. Podrv, pcnlnls, jiodrA; i>odioiiios, 
podr^ia, podrAti. 

8i»a. Present. Pueda, puedns, puo<ln ; , , puodau.— 

Imper/kt. Pudiora, podrin, or pudleae ; pudiewH, |>odriai>, or 
padieses ; pudiera, pmlrfrt, or ))ndleHe. Pudiei-amoH, podriatiiOH, 
or podi^iiemos; pudii^rais, podilaiH, or pudi^H«i8; pitdimii, 
podrian, or pvkdleeen.— First Future. Pudiere, pudleres, pudirn*; 
pudi^reroos, pudi<ir«i», pudiereii. 

lA The irregular verb poner, to place, to put, is 
thus conjugated 

Inf. Past PartklpU. Paeato,— Gent wt Poniondo. 

IMD. Present. Pongo (no other Persotu irregujor). —Perfect 


Definite. Fuse, puaiste, puso ; pusimoa, puaiateis, putieron.-r- 
First Future. Poudi^, pondriit, iiundrA ; i>oudreiuo8, poDdriBis, 
pondrAn. 

■ Imp. Ponga, pon, ponga ; pongamoa, , pongan. 

Bub. Present Ponga, pongaa, pooga; pongamoa, pong^a, 
pongan.— /jBper/tfci. Puaiera, pondrta, or puaieae ; puateras, 
l)ond)1aa, or puaiesea ; puniera, pondria, or puaioae. Puai^ra- 
moa, pondriamoa, or puai^aemoa ; puai^raia, pondtias, or 
puaieaeia ; puaieran, i>oudrian, or puaiesen.— Fir«< Future. 
Pusiere, puaieres, pusiere ; puai^remoa, poai^reis, puaiereu. 

15. The irregular verb querer^ to be willing, to 
wish, is thus conjugated : — 

Inf. Past Participle. Querido.— Gerim/f. Querieudo, 

Ind. Present. Quioro, quierea, quiere ; , , quieren.— 

Perfect Definite. Quise, quisiate, quiso ; quiaiinoa, quiaiateis, 
quiaierou. —Firaf Future. Querre, querraa, querrd ; querremoa, 
querr^ia, querrAn. 

Imp, Quiei-a, quiere, quiera ; , , quleran. 

Sub. Present. Quiera, quieraa, quiera; , , quieran. 

—Imperfect. Qulaiera, querna, or qutaieae ; quiaieraa, querrlaa, 
or quisiesea ; quiaiera, querrin, or quiaieae. Quiaieranioa, 
queridamoa, or quisiAaenioa ; quiaiArais, querriais, orquiai^aeia ; 
quiaieran, querrian, or quhiesen.— First Future. Quiaiere, 
quiaierea, qiilaiere ; quiaiAremoa, quiaiereis, quiaieren. 

16. The irregular verb saber, to know, is thus 
conjugated : — 

Inf. Past Pn7'tiviple. -^hido.— Gerund. Subiendo. 

Ind. Present (no other Persons irregular) — Perfect Definite. 
Supe, aupmte, buik); aupimos, aupiateis, aupierou, — Firsf 
Future. BubrA, aabrAa, sabt^ ; aabreinoa, sabrAia, aabrAn. 

Imp, Sepa, , aepa ; aepamoa, , aepan. 

Sub. Present Bepa, aepaa, aepa ; aejmmua, aepaia, aepan.— 
Imperfect. Supiora, aabria, or aupieae ; aupieraa, aabrlaa, or 
aupieaes ; aApiera, aabria, or aupieae. Supierainoa, aabriatiios, 
or aupiAseinos ; supiAraia, sabrlaia, or supiAaeia ; supieran, 
sabrian, or Kupieaeii.— Fir«/Fi(fore. Supiere. aupierea, supiere ; 
jHipieremoa, auplereia, aupieren. 

17. The irregular verb tender, to tend, to extend, 
is thus conjugated : — 

Inf. Past Participle. Teiidido.— Gernnd. Tendjondo. 

Ind. Present. Tiendo, tiendea, tiendc ; , , tieuden. 

Imp. Ticiida, tiende, tienda ; , , tiendaii. 

Sub. Present Tienda, tiendas, tienda ; , , tiendan. 

18. The irregular verb traer, to bring, to carry^is 
thus conjugated : — 

Inf. Past Participle. Traido.—Gei'und. Trayendo. 

Ind. Present. Traigo (no other Persons irregular).— Perfect 
Definite. Tr^je, trfljiate, trajo ; ti-Ajlmos, trajiatela, trAjeron. 

Imp. Traign, , traiga ; traigamoa, , tralgau. 

Sub. I^esent. Traiga, traigaa, traiga ; traigamoa, traigdia, 
tndgan.— 77Hper/ec<. Trajera or trajeae, tr^leraa or trujesea, 
trajei-a or ti’aJeHe ; trajdramos or trAjdraia 07* trAje- 

aeia, trajeran or tra^ieBen.— First Future. Tmjere, t.^jeres, 
trajere ; tmjdreraoa, trajdivis, trajeren. 

19. The irregular verb valer, to be worth, is thus 
conjugated : — 

Inf. Past Participle. Valido.— Gemnd. Vallendo. 

Ind. Present. Valgo (no other Perso^is irregular).— First 
Future. Valdrd, valdrda, valdra ; valdremos, valdreia, valdrdn. 

Imp. Volga, , valga ; valgamoa, , valgan. 

Sub, Present. Valga, valgaa, valga ; valgamoa, valgdia, valgan. 
—Imperfect. Valdrla, valdrias, valdria ; valdriamoa, valdriala, 
valdrian. 
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20. The irregular verb uor, to see, is thus con- 
jugated ; — 

Inf. Past Participle. \iBto.— Gerund. VIendo. 

Ind. Present. Veo (no other Persons irreffular).~-Imper/ed, 
Veia or via, veifm or vias, vela or via ; veiainoa or viainoa, velaia 
or vials, velan or vlan. 

Imp. Vea, , v«a ; veainos, , veaii. 

Sub. Present. Vea, veas, vea ; veaiuos, veAls, voan. 

IBREOULAB VERBS OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION. 

21. The irregular verb adquirir, to acquire, is 
thus conjugated ;— 

Inf. Past Participle. Adqulrldo. — Gemwl. Adquiriendn. 

Ind. Present. Adquiertf, adqiileres, adquiero ; , , 

udquieren. 

Imp. Adquiera, atlquiere, adquiera; , , adqnleran. 

Sub. Present. Adquiera, aUqivleras, adquiera; , , 

fi'lquieian. 

22. The irregular verb asir, to seize, is thus con- 
jugated : — 

Inf. Past Participle. AHido.—Oerund. Asiendo. 

Ind. Present. Asg^i (uo other Persons irregular). 

Imp. AHga, , jwga ; nuganioH, , nngan. 

Sub. Present. Asga, asgns, asga ; osgamos, asgais, aHgmi. 

The verb is but little used in those persons of tenses 
that are irregular. 

23. The irregular verb beTidecir, to bless, is thus 
conjugated : — 

Inf. Past Participle. Bendecido.— Gerund. Bendeclendo. 

Ind. Present. Bendigo, bendices, bendice; , , bi*n- 

dlcen. — Perfect Definite. Bendijo, bendijiste, beiidijo ; bendiji- 
inos, bendijlsteis, l)end|jeron. 

I.MP. Bendiga, bendice, bendiga ; bendlgnmo«, , ben- 

digan. 

Sub. Present Bendiga, bendigaa, bendiga ; bendigainoa, 
l^endigais, bendigan.— /;npe?/eot. Bendijera or bendl.jese, boii* 
dlJeras or bendijeees, l>endUera or bendijese ; bendlJ6ramog or 
bendij^seinoa, bendijerais or bendij6«eiH, bendCjeran or ben- 
dijesen.— Firs! Fntiire. Bendijero, bondijeres, bendijere ; brndi- 
jeremos, bendij^rais, bondijeren. 

MaldeeiPy to curse, is irregular in the same per- 
sons and tenses as bendecir. 

24. The irregular verb decir, to say, is thus con- 
jugated 

Inf. Past Participle. Diclio.— Gerund. Dlclendo. 

Ind. Present. Digo, dlcea, dice; , , dicen, — -Per/ecl 

Definite. U|jj, dyiste, dtjo ; dijinios, dijlateia, dijeron.— Firet 
FxUitre. Dire, dliTis, dlri ; diremos, dir^ls, dirin. 

Imp. Dlga, dl, diga; digamos, , dlgan. 

Sub. Present. Diga, digoa, diga ; digamos, dig&is, digan.— 
imperfect. Dijera, dlrla, or dtjese ; dijeras, dirias, or dijescs ; 
lijera, diria, or dijese. Dij^ramos, diriamos, or dij^semos; 
<lUdrais, dlrfais, or dijeHois; dijeran, diHan, or d ijesen. —Fir«t 
Future. Dljere, d(jere8, dijere ; dlj^remos, dij^reis, dljeren. 

Contradeeir, deideoir, and predecir end their 
second person singular of the imperative in •ice ; 
as, contrudioe, detdice, predice. In other respects 
they are conjugated like decir. 

26. The irregular verb dormir^ to sleep, is thus 
conjugated 


Inf. Vast Participle. Donnldo. —Gervnd. Dunhiendo. 

Ind. Present. Duenno, duermes, duerine ; , , duev. 

mew.— Perfect Definite. , , durmio ; — , ^ dur- 

iniwon. 

Imp. Duerma, doerme, duenna ; dumiamos, , duerman. 

Bub. Present. Duenna, duennas, duenna; dunnainos, dur- 
in4is, duennan.— /mjMr/ecl. Durmlera or dunniese, dumleras 
or durmieses, dunniera or dunniese; dunnierainos or dunnie- 
seinos, durmierais or dunni^seis, dumieran or dimniesen.— 
Fiibt Future. Dunniere, dbnnieres, durmiere; dttrniidi'enios, 
duniiidreis, durmleren. 

2(). The irregular verb ergxdr., to stand erect, is 
thus conjugated : — 

Inf. Past Participle. Brguldo. - Gfnt ml. Irgulendo. 

Ind. Present. Hiergo or yergo, Uirgue»», liiergue ; , , 

liierguen.— Pcr/ccl Definite. , , ii'giild ; , , 

irguieron. 

1.MP. Hierga or yerga, liiergue, hierga ; irgainos, , hiergan 

Sub. Present. Hierga or yergo, liiei*ga», hierga ; iiguuiOH 
irgais, hiergan. —/mper/ecl. Irguiera or irgulose, irguieras or 
irguieses, iiguiera or irguiese ; irgui6ranios or irgui^seuins, 
irgnierain or irgulesels, irguieran or Irguieaon.— First Future. 
Irguiere, irgnieres, irguieie; Irgui^remos, irgul^reis, Irguiej'en. 

27. The irregular verb inchtir, to include, i.s thus 
conjugated : — 

Inf. Pad Participle. Inclnido. —Geru ad. Inclujendo. 

Ind. Present. Incluyo, inchiyes, incluye ; , , Inchiyen. 

Imp. IncUiya, incluye, inclnya ; incluyamos, , incluyan. 

Sub. Present. Incluya, incluyas. hicluya; Iriclnyamos, ii»- 
cluyiiih, incluyan.— Inclu^era or incluyese ; in- 
cluyerns or Incluyeses, fncluyera or incluyese ; Incluy^inos or 
mcluyeiiem*>R, incluy^rais or incluy^seis, incluyerau or in- 
el nyesen.— First Future. Incluyere, Incluyeres, incluyere ; 
incluyerenios, inclnyi^reis, incluyeren. 

2H. The irregular verb ir^ to go, is thus con- 
jugated:— 

Inf. Past Participle. Ido.- -Gerund. Yendo. 

Ind. Present. Voy, va«, va; vainos, v41h, xaw.— Imperfect. 
Ibc, ibas, ilm; ibamos, ibais, ih&n.— Perfect Definite, Ful, 
fujste, fue ; fUimos, fuisteis, fueron. 

Imp. Vaya, ve, vaya ; vainos*, Id, vayan. 

Sub. Present. Vaya, vnyas, vaya ; vAyanios, vayAls, vayan.— 
Jmjterfect. Fuera or fueae, fueraa or fuesos, fuera or fueso ; 
fti^ramos or fu^aemos, fu4raia or fu^aeia, fueran or fueaen.— 
First Future. Fuere, fuerea, fuere ; fu4remo8, fu^reis, fUeren. 

29. The irregular verb hicir^ to shine, is thus 
conjugated : — 

Inf. Past Participle. Lucido.— Genmd. Luciendo. 

Ind. Present. Luzco (uo other Persons irregular). 

Imp. Luzca, , luzca; luzcamoa, , luzcan. 

Sub. Present. Luzca, luzcas, luzca; luzcaiirus, luzcAla, luzcan. 

30. The irregular verb oir^ to hear, is thus con- 
jugated 

Inf. Past Participle. Oldo.— Gsnoid, Oyendo. 

Ind. Present. Oigo, oyea, oye ; , , oyen. 

Imp. Olga, oye, oiga ; olgamos, , oigan. 

Sub. Present. Olga, oigas, olga; olgamoa, olgaia, olgoiL — 
Imperfect. Oyera or oyese, oyeras or oyesea, oyera or oyesc ; 
oy^ramoa or oy^aemos, oy^rais or oy^aeis, oyeran or oyawm. 
—First Future. Oyere, oyerea, oyere ; oy^remos, 

* Sometimes vayamos, though this form is now seldom usedL*'’ 
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31. The irregn^lar verb prodfwiry to produce, is 
thus conjugated : — 

Ijir. Past Participle. Produrido.~f7eruJMf. Produciendo, 

IVD. Present, ProdU2co(»u) other Persons irregular).— Perfect 
D^nite. Produje, proUujiBte, produjo ; i)ro(,liijiino8, jd-odiijis- 
tei«, prodt^jeron. 

Imp, Prodtizca, , produzca; produzcainos, , pro- 

ditsoan. 

Sub. Present. Produzca, produzcas, prodtizen ; prodnzcamos, 
produzc'Ais, produzcan, — Imperfect. ProtUdera or ]>r{xluJeHe, 
Itrodujeraa or produjesea, pj-odujera or produ.jeHe ; pro<lujera- 
moa or prodi^i^seniOB, pmUuj^rais or produjtaeiH, pRHliljeran 
orprodpjpBei).— Ftr«l Future. Produ,jere, produjorcK, prodnjere ; 
prodid^i'emos, prodnj^reis, prodivlrrcn. 

32. The irregular verb safir, to go out, is thus 
conjugated : — 

Ink. Past Puri ieiple. Salido — r;rrMHd. SarieiMlo, 

Ind. Present. Salgo (no other Persons irregular). — First 
Future, 8aldr6, saldrrta, aald»il ; saldreiuoa, saldr^ds, saldriin. 

Imp. Saiga, sal, anlga ; aalgarnoH, , aalgan. 

Sub. Present. Saiga, saigas, saiga ; salgairios, salgais, salgan. 
—Imperfect. Saldria, saldrias, snldria ; saldriainos, snldriaiH, 
saldHan. 

33. The irregular verb sentir, to feel, is thus con- 
jugated 

Inf. Past Participle. 8entido.--f*erwnd. Sintieudo. 

Ino. Present. Siento, sientea, sicnte ; , , sienten. 

— Perfect Definite. — — , — sintid ; , , slntieruii. 

Imp. Sienta, siente, slenta ; sintamos, , aientan. 

Sub. Present. Sienta, sieniaa, siento ; sintamos, sintais, 
Hkentan— Imperfect. Sintiera or sintiese, sintiems or sintieses, 
siiitiera or siiitiese; sintoramos or sintiesemos, sinti^rais or 
sinti^seis, sinticran or sintlesen. — Fir/*/ /’a^^rr. Sintiere, sin- 
Meres, sintiere ; sintidremos, sinti^rels, sintieren, 

34. The irregular verb serrir, to serve, is thus 
conjugated : — 

Inf. Fast Participle. Servido.— dVnnK?. SIrvieiulo. 

Ind, Present. Slrvo, slrves, sirve ; — , , sirvon.— 

Perfirct Definite, , , sirvid ; , , Hirvieiou. 

Imp. Sirva, sirve, sii^'a ; sirvamos, , sirvan. 

Sub. Present. Sirva, airvas, sirva ; sirvamos, sirvAls. sirvan. 
— Imperfoct. Sirvicra or .sirviese, sirvirras or sirvieses, sirvieraor 
ail viese ; slrvleranios or sirvieseinos, sirvidmis or slrvi^seiN, 
sirvieran or airviesei).— First Future. Sirviere, sirvieres, 8ir\ ici t* ; 
servj^retnos, servi^reis, sirvieren. 

35. The irregular verb renir^ to come, is thus 
conjugated : — 

Inf. Past Participle. Voiiido.— (7rr?nid. Viniendo, 

Ind. Present. Vengo, viencs, > ient* ; , , vienon. — 

Perfect Definite. Vine, vinisto, vino ; vin1inos, viniHteia, vinieroii. 
—First Future, Vendre, vendriis, vendrii ; vcivireinos, vtuidrdis, 
vendrAn. 

Imp. Venga. ven, venga ; vengntnos, , vengan. 

Sub. Present. Venga, vengas, vc*ng‘i ; venga m<m, vengiils, 
vengan. — Imperfect. Viniera, vendrla, or viniese ; vinieras, 
veQdrimi, or vlniesea; viniera, vondna, or viniese. Vinierainos, 
VDBdiiainos, or vini^moa; vini^rais, vendriaia, or vini^aeis ; 
vinicrnn, vendrian, or vinieaen . — First Future. Viidere, vinieres, 
riniera ; \inf^ijios, vhileieia, vinieren. 


KEY TO EXERCISES. 

Ex. 30.— 1. God lovea tis. 2. Tlic painters love her. 8. Tim 
Oennan loivea truth. 4. They ]*etnain contented. 5. You seek 


repoar. 6. Thou remaineat wid. 7. Ye apeak English. 8. Tlie 
Frenchman does net cat bread. 9. My brothers do not drink 
wine. 10. Yon eat nothing. 11. Ye drink nothing. 12. Mary 
writes letters. 13. Ye write many letters. 14. You live in the 
city. 15. How do you like (find) this bread? 16. Mary was 
weeping. 17. Peter was speaking. 18. The women were weep- 
ing. 19. I was drinking wine. 20. James \i-aa drinking water. 
21. I was writing a letter. 22. Thou waat living in Madrid. 
28. I was seeking repose. 24. He travelled through Spain. 25. 
1 travelle«l through the United States. 20. John w^pt. 27. I 
rea<l these hooka. 28. Wc drank wine and milk. 29. I wrote 
two letters. 80. They wrote twelve letters. 81. They have 
refused him that favour. .82. John haa refused me that favour. 
33. Hast thou trnvelleil throiigh Spain ? 34. Have you not eaten 
bread ? S.'i. I have eaten much bread. 36. Has the judge ar- 
rived ? 87. Have you found my lamps ? 38. Have you travelled 
through the United States ? 39. Till then w'e had not terminated 
our business, 40, Hndst thou not already lived in London? 

41. When 1 had foujul the treasure I wrote letters to my fiiends. 

42. When we had si>oken, our sisters wept. 43. We shall travel 
through England. 44. I shall eat this bread. 45. They will eat 
apples. 40. They will write letters. 47. My nian-servnnt will 
carry the letters to the iK>st. 48. They will have arrived at 
three o’clock. 49. Weep with those who weep. 50. Eat this 
bread. 51. Ful 111 your promises. 52. Eat tliou with me. 53. 
Enl thou witli Peter. 54. Ltd the ladles read those books, 
55. Read this letter. 50. Speak Spanish. 57. Do not apeak of 
this, 58. Thou mayest not*clriiik wine, 59. Ye may not weep. 
(50. It is possible that thou mayest find a treasure. 61. It is 
probable that they may not fulfil their duties. 62. Oh that yc 
may find repose ! 63. If Mary should weep, John would weep. 
(>4. Oh that men would fulfil their duties ! 65. It is possible 
that they may not have found a treasure. 66. Oh that I had not 
8i>oken ! 67. If John had not spoken, Mary would not have 
wept. 68. If they shall fijid a treasure to-morrow, they will 
wTite to us. 60. Permit me to read that book. 70. It was 
necessary to ai>eak to them. 71. They were eatingand drinking. 
72. Having found a treasure in the road, we oorried it in tlie 
lawyer’s house. 

Ex. 31. — 1. Yf) lloro. 2. Mi inadre busca reposo. 3. 
Ella no halia reposo. 4. Hablan. 5. Hablas. 6. Lloniii. 
7. i Ilablan VV. Esjtaftol? K. Hablamos Espaflol. P.'No hallo 
reposo. 10. Bebes vino. 11. Bel)o ague. 12. Como pan. 13. 
Juan lee libros. 14. Leen libros. 15. iNo resimndos nada? 
10, Bel>emr>.s vino. 17. Bebeis ugua. 18. El medico vive on 
Lemdres. y.\ Mis hijas vlven en los Estodos Unidos. 20. 
Cuniples tu palabra. 21. Cimiplo mis deberes, 22. Llev6- 
liainos mncho dinero. 23. Las sefioras buscaban repost*. 
24. Yo Horabn. 25. C'oiiWumos i>an. 26. Vivian en Londres. 
27. Viviais en la ciudad. 28. Kscribiamos cartas. 29. La 
Franeesa no hallo reposo. 30. Vmnmos iH)r liiglateim. 31. 
Hallaron un tesoro en el camino. 82. Comi6 pan y niantecu. 
83. Comieron azucar. 34. Juan no respondid nada. 85. V. 
vivid en Mntlrid. 36. He hallado mis tesoros. 87. ^Ha llegado 
elcorreo? 38. Hemos hullndo las cucharas. 89. ^Le habdis 
rehusado ese favor? 40. He cumplido ml ]uilabra. 41. Han 
cuinplido HU iiolabra. 42. iHas comido mucho mielf 43. 
Ilasta entonces habiais hablado Espaftol. 44. Ya habiaii 
comido cnando Ilegamos. 45. Hasta entonces habian vivido 
en pnz. 46. Cuando hubistc comido; tu padre Uego. 47. 
Viajard por Espafia. 48. Hal lard un tesoro. 49. Leerds esos 
libros. 50. Cumpliremos nuestras palaln'as. 51. Habrd comido 
d las dos. 52. El corrdo habia llegado d las dos. 58. Bebcd 
dgua. 54. Vivid en paz con todoa log hombres. 55. Lea Marin 
mis cartas. 56. Cumplan log hombres bus deberes. 67. Coma 
V. mnnzanaa y peras. 68. Lean W. esa carto. 59, No Ido V. 
eselibro. 60. Respondedme. 61. Esciibidles. 62. Escriba- 
nos. 03. £s posible que lean esog libros. 64. Probable es que 
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«llft no le responda. 05. 8i yn UnlUfie libroa, yo 1 (m 1c«ria. 66. 
i OJate I no bebieseii vino ! 67. ; Ojalu no llunwe 1 (M. Preeibo 
era que Maria no hablaae alto. 60. Eh poaible quo no ]ia>a 
llcgado. 70. Era esti-afto que no bubiesen hallado eaos lii>roK. 
71. SI maftana lle^re Pedro, te eacribir^. 72. i Me ]>ernntinl 
V. leer eaa carta? 73. Juan pretcnde no baber hablado. 74. 
Habiendo hallado uu libro le lei. 

Ba. 32.— 1. How do you ilnd yourself? 2. The lawyers conduct 
hetnselves badly. 8. Ye beliave yourselves badly. 4. Tin* 
x-arpenter finds himself contented, .'i. Peter praises himself. 
6. The general armed himself. 7. They saved themselves. 
8. I hid myself. 0. We hid ourselves. 10. Oh tliat 1 might 
lind iiiyselt with her ! IL Thy friends will assemble thenisolves 
in London. 12. Praise ye yourselves. 18. Let us arm our- 
selves. 14. Ann yourself. 15. 1 rejoice much. 16. Tin* 
winter dmws near. 17. You jest. 18. Peter complains. li». 
Of wl»om do they complain? 20. I always rise at six o'clvxik. 
21. Would you not retire fh)m the country? 22. They rqjoici*. 
28. Rejoice ye. 24. Let them rejoice. 25. Do not comidain. 
26. Let us not meddle in the affairs of the judge. 

Ex. 83.— 1. Pedro se porta bien. 2, Te iiortas bien 8. 
Ellas se juntarun eu Madrid. 4. Te amas. 5. La muger se 
esoondio. 6. 8e alabon mis herinanos. 7. Me alabo. 8. Nos 
ainamos. 9. iiie ban portado mal. 10. i Ojala se |>orta.sen 
bien I 11. Bscoudete. 12. Balvaos. 18. Alabese V. 14 Te 
burlas. 15. Be acerca la primavera. 16. Se quqjnn. 17. Te 
alegras. 18. Se ha levantado. 10. Me he metidu nuncu e i 
ftUsasuDtos? 20. Me retirare. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY—XI. 

[Continv^d from VoL VIL, p. 378.] 
ECHINODEK.MATA (coiUinued), 

Tt will be seen that almost all the parts of the 
echinus are radially dispo.sed, yet the individuals 
are separate and locomotive. We have, therefore, 
the radial structure, which is he.st suited to a fixed 
condition, and a vegetative habit, united with habits 
.such as characterise the higher animals, for the 
echinus does nor float or move hap-hazard, as the 
free-swimming hydrozoon does, but evidently 
searches for food, and has a definite object in loco- 
motion. We might, therefore, expect that in this 
class we should find different grades, leading from 
a fixed condition, with its radial symmetry, up to 
the more perfect method of locomotion which 
accompanies an elongated form and a two-sided 
arrangement. 

We might expect that a radiatc.l animal was a 
fixed flower-like animal fallen from off its stalk. 
This we found to be the case with the Medusic, 
and we could trace the transformation in the life- 
history of the animal. In the class Echinodermata, 
we may also find it is so, only we have to look not 
simply to the life-history of one animal, but to 
trace up the development of the different groups 
throughout the class. The stone-lilies are such 
flower-like, almost fixed animals : they wore very 
numerous in geologic times, and the hard joints of 
their long .stalks affo^^ded no small nuzzle to 
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geologists. The problem was solved by the dis- 
covery botli of the whole fossil hard parts of the 
animal united, and also of some existing representa- 
tives of the order in tropical regions. The Crinoids, 
as they are called, grow like plants in the seas of 
the tropics. A st^m of gelatinous matter encloses 
the closely applied hard joints, and bears on its 
summit a cup, walled in by more hard pieces, 
around whose edges long arms are developed. 
Their shape is too complic^ited for description here, 
but it suffices to say that the cup corresponds to 
the box of the echinus. An animal found in our 
own seas commences life like a stone-lily, and 
absolutely falls off its stem at a certain stage to 
commence a 4icw locomotive life ; it is known as 
the rosy feather-star {Antedan), 

The star-fish represents another type, and 
although its general form is so different from tho,t 
of the echinus, it is not difficult to show how the 
one i.M allied to the otlier. If we suppose the 
echinus to be quartered, as we quarter an orange, 
by dividing it along the zigzag lines between the 
larger plate.s, and then each division opened, bent 
down, and flattened out, while the intermediate 
membrane is supposed to be indefinitely elastic, so 
as to stretch and cover in the upper part of the 
1 _ star-fish. All the am- 

bulacra would be on the under side of the animal. 
The so-called eyes would be at the end of the rays, 
the madreporic plate being the only element left 
near its original position. This arrangement is 
exactly that found in the starfish, or asterias. 

The asterias, however, present many points of dis- 
similarity from the echinus, especially in relation to 
the alimentary canal. Canal it is not in the proper 
sense, for some have only one opening, through 
which the food is both received and ejected. Ten 
organs— two lying in each ray— empty themselves 
into the sides of the stomach. ,The most singular 
thing is that the starfish, although so nearly allied 
to the echinus, presents not a trace of the singularly 
complicated apparatus of jaws and teeth which we 
have described as found in the latter animal. 
Near the echini come the sea-cucumbers, which 
resemble the echini in having avenues of tubular 
feet to walk with, but differ from them in having 
soft elongated muscular integuments, by the con- 
tractions of which they move. Somertimes tlie 
avenues of suckers in these animals are all brought 
together to one side, on which the creature crawls. 
We have thus an approach to the two-sided arrange- 
ment found in the snail. These animals have a 
curious system foreffecting the function of respira- 
tion. This is not done by exposing the juices of 
the body to the influence of the oxygen of the 
water by protrusions of their membranes extemcilly* 
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but the water is forced into two organs which run 
up into the body, and which are so branched as to 
be called the respiratory trees. The water is force<l 
into the branches of these trees by means of a 
muscular bulb at the end of the alimentary canal, 
into which the sea-water is received from behind 
by a wide opening, and then injected into the 
organs. This arrangement is the aquatic represent- 
ative of the tracheal system in insects. 

We have no space left to dwell upon the nervous 
system of these animals, or on the curious develop- 
ment of many of them from larval forms quite 
unlike in shape from the mature animals, and 
which forms, contrary to what we might have 
expected, present a perfect two-sided symmetry. 

The orders into which the class is divided, 
and which we have cursorily described, are thus 
named 

1. Crlnoidea = stoHe-lilies. 

2. Opliiuroulea = brittle-Rtai 8. 

8 AKt«rioi<Iea = 8tai>0Kli. 

4. Echinoidea = seii-urcliin*?. 

5. Holothui ioidea = 8ea-cuciuiibei8. 

MOLLUSCA. 

LAMELLIBIUNCHIATA. 

We must pass over a numl>er of interesting 
groups of animals to devote what remains of our 
space to the two large and important groups of 
animals which are known as the Mollusca and the 
Vertebrata. Of the former, the simplest secrete a 
hard chalky substance in the form of two hollow 
saucer-shaped pieces, that fit more or less closely 
together along their edges, and which, therefore, 
when drawn together, can completely protect the 
animal, that lies wholly between them, from all 
injury. These are called Bivalve Molluics. The 
shells are so united at one point in their circum- 
ferences as to play upon that point as a hinge, 
while the remainder of the two shells can bo 
separated so as to gape more or less widely on the 
side opposite the hinge. In this manner the 
creatures can keep open house when their guests 
ore likely to be those upon which they can prey, 
and can shut their folding doors when they are 
themselves likely to be victimised. These shells 
are usually thick and heavy, especially in those 
species which are marine, for the wear and tear of 
the sea is greater, and the predatory creatures 
more powerful than those in fresh water. More- 
over, the box or house must be tolerably capacious, 
otherwise the creatures could not breathe while 
they were in a state of siege, and must surrender 
at discretion to the expectant lobster or other free- 
booter of the deep. It follows that this arrange- 
ment is not well suited to locomotion ; and nbt 
being locomotive to any great degree, they are not 


endowed with those perfect organs of sense that 
must be possessed by those animals which chase 
their prey. When organs of sense ai-e possessed, 
they are usually collected on a protruded part of 
the body, and placed above the mouth, which opens 
at the front part. Such a projection, which sup- 
ports the eyes, feelers, ears, and smelling capsules, 
and contains a nervous centre conveniently and 
closely situated to these gateways of knowledge, 
is usually called a head. Kow these bivalve 
molluscs are distinguished from the higher orders 
in having no heads, and are called acephalous. 
They have mouths, and a nerve-knot above this ; 
but the mouth is not prominent, and lies far within 
the shelly box, and often between soft projections 
of the body, which extend some distance beyond 
it. Their organs of sense arc also very poor and 
imperfect ; and when they are possessed at all, 
they are placed in other parts of the body. In the 
Lamellibranchiata, as these animals are called, the 
double shell is usually flattened as though the 
creatures had been squeezed by pressure applied to 
its sides, and this flattening is called, in the 
language of Comparative Anatomy, comjn'cshion. 
Now, as these passive creatines, wlietlicr fixed or 
free, usually rest on the floor of the sea, it follows 
that they must lie, not on the edges, but on the 
flats of their shells ; and when thus lying, they i est 
habitually on one shell, and this shell is often so 
modified in relation to the other as to suit the 
lying posture. A similar instance of this effect of 
habit on the two-sided arrangement of the body is 
seen in the soles, turbot, etc., which constitute the 
family of fishes called Pleuronectidoe, as contrasted 
with the equally flat rays. The depressed rays, 
lying with their backs uppermost, are quite sym- 
metrical ; while the soles, resting on their sides, are 
quite distorted in shape, and the two sides differ 
in colour. Notwithstanding this tendency to one- 
sidedness in the Lamellibranchiata, duo to habit, 
most of them have nearly equal valves; and in 
none is the internal arrangement of organs mucli 
ihterfered with. 

The Lamellibranchiata are mainly characterised 
by their breathing organs. They have no fringetl 
arms stretching away from the sides of the mouth ; 
and their mantle not being sufficiently effective as 
an organ of respiration, they have — developed from 
the body, and lying between the mantle-lined shells 
and the body mass — two sheets of membrane on each 
side. The relationof these breathing plates is test 
seen in the illustration (Fig. 33, IV.), where there 
is a section given of the animal as it would appear 
if it were cut across so os to divide both shells. 
These gill-platos secure that the blood shall bo well 
aSrated, not only by exposing ns large an amouat 
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of surface as possible, but also by having giU«tnbes, 
which run through the plates from one edge to the 
other, through which the water passes. As is 
usually the case with breathing surfaces in marine 
animals, the plates 
are covered with 
cilia, whose motion 
secures a constant 
change in the 
water. The gill- 
plates are very 
variously modified 
in the different 
families of Lamel- 
libranchiata ; but 
they are constant 
throughout the 
class. 

In some, as the 
oyster, the mantle 
simply lines the 
shells and ends at 
their edges, so that 
the water has free 
entrance from all 
sides. In other 
families the mantle 
of one side passes 
across the aperture 
of the shell to be 
united at certain 
points, or along 
almost its whole 
length, to the man- 
tle of the opposite 
shell. In others the 

animal is not only almost entirely walled in by the 
union of the two lobes of the mantle, but part of 
this mantle is drawn out into two long tubes, one of 
which communicates with the chamber in which the 
gills lie, and the other with the smaller chamber 
into which the anus opens, and into which 
also the gill-tubes discharge the water. This 
last arrangement is carried to an extreme in tho^e 
species which burrow and live in holes of the rock 
or mud at the sea-bottom. The only communica- 
tion whidh these have with the outer world is by 
means of their extended tubes or siphons, as they 
are called. In their case the two tubes are united 
into one sheath, although a partition passing down 
the double tube always keeps them functionally 
distinct. In these creatures the action of the cilia 
drives the water in one continuous stream from the 
gill chamber to the atrial chamber through the 
tubes; and this motion necessitates a flow down 
one tube and up another. By this means floating 
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food is passed along the gills to the mouth, which 
is situated at the lower end of the buried molluscs. 

The mantle is partly employed in secreting the 
shell. It performs this office in a very efficient 

manner, so as al- 
ways to allow for 
the growth of the 
animal and for the 
strengthening of 
the shell as the 
contained animal 
becomes more 
weighty, and tliere- 
fore liable to ex- 
perience more vio- 
lent collisions. The 
method of secre- 
tion is the follow- 
ing : — Round the 
edge of the mantle 
lobes, or at that 
part where they 
leave the shells, are 
situated a great 
number of glands, 
whence secretions 
of different sub- 
stances are poured 
out and mingled 
together. These 
glands secrete 
horny matter, a 
large quantity of 
carbonate of lime, 
and some pigment. 
Thus a fresh rim of 
hard matter is added at intervals to the shell. The 
size, shape, markings, and colours of the shell are 
all determined by the edges of this mantle ; and the 
whole of these characters differ so greatly in the 
different species, and the result is so beautiful in 
many, that a collection of shells is very interesting. 
The nucleus, or starting-point from which the 
formation of the shell proceeds, is called the umbo ; 
and the manner in which the additions are made is 
very various. Sometimes the mantle edge secretes 
a great deal of matter at one time of the year, and 
is nearly inactive, or only pours out a thin secretion, 
at another ; and this will produce a shell with 
ridges and furrows parallel to the edges of the 
shell. If the mantle secretes at certain points in 
larger quantity, and but little between these points, 
or if it be folded or puckered, and the folds remaifi 
so during the whole of the growth, then ridges and 
channels are formed, stretching continuously from 
umbo to margin. If the margin of the mantle is 



Fig. 133 -LAMELLIBRANf IIIAIA. — I CaRDIUM. II. DiTTO, BIDE VIEW. III. 
Oyihfrea. IV Diagrammatic iraitoverse section of a Lamel- 
ijBRANCH. V. Isolated alimentary canal of a Solen. 

Rcfb. to Nos in Figs. —III. 1, uml)o or elbow; 2, exteinal ligsiueiit ; 
3, cardinal teeth of the hinge; 4 , lateral ditto; 6, anteiior ad- 
ductor; 6, posterior ditto ; 7, mantle lining ; 8, the sinus IV 1, 
shell ; 2, mantle ; 8, gills ; 4, heart folded over the intestine ; 5, 
foot inclosing folds of the intestine and vessels. V. 1, mouth ; 2, 
htomacli ; 8, blind sac containing the endostyle ; 4 , intestine ; 5, 
heart ; 6, anus ; 7, 7', membranous lips. 
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mach folded and thrust out during secretion, it 
sometimes results in long points or projections, 
which reacli far beyond the rest of the outside of 
the shell. In the same way it will be seen that the 
lining and colouring of the shell into patterns may 
be effected by the partial and intermittent secre- 
tion of colouring matter. The shell, whil^ it is 
being extended, is also thickened by a thin secre- 
tion poured out all over the external surface of the 
mantle, and therefore all over the internal surface 
of the shell. This latter secretion is always smooth 
and colourless, or with only a faint iinvariegated 
pink or purple tint. It is, however, sometimes of a 
])early lustre ; but the rainbow-like tints of pearl 
are not caused by the absorption of the other kinds 
of light, as is tlie case with coloured surfaces, but 
from the way in which it is reflected from a very 
fine ridge-and-furrow surface, the undulations of 
which are too small and too close to be seen by the 
naked eye. The nacre, or lining of the shell, feels 
perfectly smooth, and contrasts with the rough 
outside of the shell. The polished internal surface 
is no doubt constructed as much with reference to 
the comfort of the animal as the rough and spined 
outside is to its defence. Indeed, the smooth secre- 
tion in some species will soon encrust any foreign 
body introduced between the mantle and the shell, 
and hence the origin of pearls, which usually hii\ e 
jis their nucleus a grain of sand. 

The two valves of the shell arc united by the 
mantle, and at or near the umbo of each valve 
there is a hinge surface upon whicli the valves 
open. This hinge has often a complex system of 
teeth, which, while they allow the valves to gape, 
will not permit them to be shifted or wrenched 
aside on one another. Very powerful muscles run 
directly from shell to shell, and can, when con- 
tracted, hold them together with such force that it 
is impossible to open them without the assistance 
of an oyster-knife ; and as none of the natural 
enemies of the molluscs, except mau, possess oyster- 
knives, they are tolerably safe from this kind of 
forcible entry upon their fortresses. In most 
lamellibranchs there are two muscles to close the 
valves, one in front and the other behind ; but in 
the oyster family there is but one, and this is near 
the centre of the shell, and repre.sents the hind 
muscle of the others. Opposed to these muscles is 
the ligament which runs from shell to shell on the 
outside of some species, and lies in a pit in the 
hinge surface in others. These ligaments have no 
power of active contraction as the muscles have, but 
are passively elastic. In the case of the external 
ligament, it is in a state of strain when the valves 
are closed, and opens them when the muscles relax ; 
while in the case of the internal ligament, it is 


compressed when the muscles are contracted, and 
presses the valves apart when they relent. 

The mouth is without hard teeth or jaws ; but it 
oft.cn has large flattened lips. The throat is short, 
and leads into a roundish stomach; the great 
peculiarity of this is the long blind sac which is 
attached to it, in which is enclosed a cartilaginous 
rod, the function of which is not known. The 
intestine twists about in several folds, entering the 
foot in those bivalves which have a foot, and 
always ending at the opposite side to the mouth 
and in the atrial chamber. The foot is an organ of 
very various development and very various functions 
in the different species. In some its main ofl&ce 
seems to be the secretion of threads by which the 
creatures moor themselves to rocks. These threads 
are formed in a groove in the foot, and one end of 
the thread, while yet viscid, sticky, and uncon- 
solidated, is applied by the foot to the rock. To 
this it adheres ; and when the foot is pulled back, 
the thread is pulled out of its groove and a fresli 
one made, so that at length a bundle of very strong 
threads passes from the support to the base of the 
foot. In other cases, as in the solen, the foot is 
large and broad, and passes out in front of the long 
razor-like shell by a slit in the mantle, and with 
this foot the creature burrows in the sand. In the 
cockle the foot is long, and can be thrust out and 
applied to the earth so as to jerk the animal along. 
In other species it is liWle else than a muscular 
investment of the viscera. 

For a classification of the bivalve Mollusca the 
reader is referred to Woodward’s excellent manual, 
for the families .^^re so numerous that their 
characters cannot all be given in this limited 
article, and a list of names would be little 
instructive. 

GASTROPODA. 

The Gastropoda derive their name from the 
usual form of the locomotive organ, which is so 
constantly found, though so variously developed, 
in the different members of this class. We found 
the foot in the Lamellibranchiata to be an organ 
which, in some, secreted the byssus or anchor- 
cable, in others bored holes, and yet in others 
accomplished jerky movements of the body. In 
the swan-mussel of our rivers this instrument is 
applied to more regular and definite locomotion, 
and with the foot they may be seen ploughing their 
way through -the soft mud which falls to tho 
bottom of the stream. In their case, however, tho 
foot is a rounded organ, and at its end is some- 
thing like the human tongue, both in shape and 
structure. In the gastropods, or belly-walkers, the 
foot is a flat broad surface placed along the under 
side of the body, jby means of which the animal can 
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crawl over solid bodies. In some of the lamelli- and we may judge that the benefits of travel would 
branohs the shape of the foot is ranch more like be quite outweighed by its dangers and troubles, 
that of the human foot than in any of the gastro- In the gastropods there is only one shell, and it is 
pods ; but in function, of course, the foot of the ^rawn out in an upward direction, so that, while 
gastropods is much more like a foot 


tlian the same organ in the lower class. 
Usually the foot is a muscular, elongated 
sheet, broader and longer than the body 
of the animal, and acts at the same time 
as the wall of the body and the means 
of propelling it along. The whole rim 
of the foot all the way round is usually 
tiiickened, and can be closely applied 
to a smooth surface, while the central 
l)arts can be thrown in wrinkles. Thus 
the whole acts as a kind of sucker 
or holdfast, while all the middle parts, 
being alternately applied to the ground 
and dragged over it, effect a mo\e- 
inent in which the whole animal par- 
ticipates. If the reader allows a slug 
to crawl up a pane of glass, and looks 
at it through the transparent medium, 
lie will see successive waves moving all 
along the foot, showing that, while a 
series of points are fixed, the parts in 
between are moving, and the moving 
IMirts then become fixed, allowing the 
j)reviously fixed parts to be pushed or 
l^ulled along by the contraction of the 
muscles embedded in the skin. Such a 
mode of progression, which may be 
<*alled piecemeal, is, of course, very 
slow, but it is sure ; and how should an 
animal without limbs move over a solid 
surface otherwise ? Associated with this 



jxiwer of definite locomotion, slow as it 
is, the whole organism is modified. 

Let us suppose that a lamellibranch 
had the under part of its foot flattened 
into a broad muscular sheet, capable, 
not of pushing through soft mud, but of 
gliding over smooth rock ; how could it 
make use of its new power of locomo- 
tion? It would, in the first place, be 


Fljc. ,‘14. PULMOXATA,— I. ArION (THK BlACK KlITf.). H. Aoathina 
Mairiianica. 111. Cyclostoma Blkoans. IV. Diagram of thm 
Circulation in a Snail. 

Refs, to Nos. in Figs.— I 1, oriHce of lung-clmnil)«r ; 2. anus. 11. 1, tliroat ; 
2, stomach , 3, intestines ; 4, nnus ; 6, livoi ; 6, 0, pulmonary dia- 
phi-agm ; 7, main vein ; 8 clmmlier surioumliiig the heart; 9, nuHele 
(receiver); JO, ventricle (distributor); 11, kidney; 12, genemthe 
organs. (N.B. In tills diagram the shell has been removed and the 
skin cut along the back and opened ; the floor of the lung also Is 
thrown aside.) Ill, 1, operculum. IV. 1, lung vein; 2, auricle; S; 
ventiicle ; 4, main artery ; 5 , liver artery ; 0, foot artery ; 7, stoiiiaok 
artery ; 8, buccal cavity ; 9, salivary glaud. 


hampered with two immense shields, 
which, being ample enough to close upon its whole 
body, would certainly have their edges dragged over 
and ground upon the rock over which it passed, and 
thus wrenched about in relation to one*another and 
to the soft parts of the animal united to them. Then 
its large sheets of unprotected membrane, called gills, 
would be liable to be torn and bruised. Add to these 
inconveniences the fact that it would be without 
f*ye8 or feelers in the fore part of the body to direct 
its course, or to take observations of what oocurred. 


the more delicate organs are securely lodged, the 
edges of the sheU’s mouth arc withdrawn from the 
ground. 

The gills are removed out of harm’s way in a 
singular manner. Those on one side (usually the 
right) are brought right up and placed on the 
animal’s back, and there enclosed by a fold of the 
leathery skin, being placed partially in the last or 
largest part of the shell cavity, while thdse of the 
other side are entirely aborted or dispensed with. 
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This arrangement gives a one-sidedness to the 
animal, and, perhaps, is the determining cause of 
the shell being made more compact in the method 
peculiar to gastropods, namely, by being twisted 
into a one-sided spiral or helix, as it is technically 
called. The head, with its feelers, eyes, and ears, 
can be thrust out from the shell and stretched well 
forward, so as to gain some acquaintance with 
those external objects which come within the line 
of marcli. How the lamellibranch may possibly 
have been modified into the gastropod is shown 
by placing side by side some intermediate 
forms between the more typical turbo and the 
river-mussel {Umo). In patella (the limpet) it 
will be seen that the gills are still on both sides 
of the animal, as are also the muscles, though 
these have no longer the office of closing the shell, 
which in this case is consolidated into an equi- 
lateral cone. In the bonnet limpet one side of the 
breathing organs has been aborted, while in turbo 
both the breathing apparatus and muscles of one 
side are gone, and the whole animal is twisted in 
its upper part into a one-sided spire. In this case 
a rounded horny plate is developed on the upper 
part of the foot, or rather tail of the creature, and 
this, when the animal pulls back its head and thin 
foot into the shell, closely closes the aperture. This 
operculum, ,as it is called, is supposed to be the 
representative of the horny byssus of the bivalve, 
being, as will be seen, similarly situated. 


ITALIAN. — XIII. 

[i'miiuiutl from Vol, VIL, p. 850,] 

IRREGULAR VERBS OF THE SECOND CONJUGATION 
(continued). 

II. IRREGULAR VERBS ENDING IN -ere SHORT (cout). 
The irregular verb opprlmere, to oppress, is thus 
conjugated : — 

Indef. Simple Tenses.— Pres. Opprfmere, to oppress.— Pres. 
Qeriind. Oppriiueiido, oppressing.— Poit Part. Oppresso, op- 

prtssed. Compoiaui Tenses.— Past. Av6re oppr^sso, to have 

oppressed.— Past Gerund. Av^ndo oppresno, having oppressed 
Ind. Pres, Oppnnio, opprlml, opprlme ; opprimlArao, oppri. 
in6te, op[»rimono.— /»ip. Opprim^va, opprim6vi, oppri m^va ; 
CH>priiaevdino, opprinievAte, oppri me vano.— -Did. Prst. OpprdsKi, 
opprimdati, apprdsse ; opprinidmmo, opprirndste, opprdssoro. — 
Fid. OpprhTier«.>, oppri inerii, opprimej^ ; oppri merdnio, oppri-, 
nwrdte, opprlmeiilnno.— CoHd. Pres. Opprimerdl, opprimeresti, 
opprimerdbbe ; oppriineremmo, opprimerdste, oi)priiTierel»- 
bero. 

Imp. Opprinil, oppritMt; oppriiniamo, opprlindte, opprimano. 
Sub. Pres, Che opprima, che op^trima, cho- opprima ; die 
opfvimidmo, che opprlmiite, che opprimano.— Imp. Clie opprl- 
mdssi, che opprlmdeei, che oppriindese; che opprlmdsaimo, 
che opprimeate, che oppri mdenero. 

After this example conjugate the following : — 


Jnd^. Pres. Ind. Pres. Ind. Pret. 
Cotnpri mere,compri mo , coinprdeei , 


Eapriinere, esprimo, 
liiiprimere, impriiiio, 
Repriinere, icprimo, 


AsfiVimere, aisumo, 


esprdsai, 

iiiipreHsi) 

repr^eei, 

I aseiinai, 
aesuiiietiti, 
aarn'inee, 
aBMnmdiuiiio, 
aesumdate, 
asRunsero, 


Pad Part English. 
comprduo, to Iceep un- 
der. 

eRprdaao, to express. 
imprdHRO, to impress. 
reprdaHO, to restrain. 


nssilnto, to take up. 


Consumere, consumo, consitnsi, consAnto, to consume. 

Presumere, itresdmo, preaVinsl, presunto, to presume. 

('reddnsi, ''i 
rodiindsti, 

Redimere, rediuio, 

redimdste, 

Vredensero, ) 


The irregular verb porrcj to put, is thus con- 
jugated 

IxDEF. Simple Tenses. — Pres. Porre, to put. — Pres. Gerund. 

Pmieiido, putting. — Past Part. Pewto, put. Compound 

Tenses. — Past. Avdre p68to, to have put.— Past Gerund. Avendo 
j»6nto, having put. 

Ind. Pres. Pongo, poni, pone ; poniiiino, pondte, jidngono. — 
Imp. Poneva or ponda ; pondvl ; poneva, ponda, or ponia. 
Ponevaino; ponevate ; ponevano or pondano.—/wd. Pret. Po»i, 
ponesti, poKC ; poiidniuio, poneHte, jKisero.— Fid. Porro, jiorrdi, 
porra ; porremo, porrdti', porninno.—Cond. Pres. Porrdi or 
porn’a, porresti, porreblie or porria ; porn^mmo, jwrreste, 
}»orr6bbern. 

Imp. Puni, p<’»nga ; ponidmo, ponete, pongano. 

Sub, Pres. Che ponga or pbgnn, che p<>nga or jHignl, che 
)MHiga or pogna ; che poniaino, cho ponidte, che pongano.— 

Che ponessi, che ponessi, che ponosao; che pondsRiino, die* 
poneste, die ponesHero. 


After this example conjugate the following : — 

(V>ni porre, to compose. Frappdrre, to interpose. 

DiHporre, to dispose. Opp(*>rre, to oppose, 

Ril>urre, to replace. Posporre, to delay. 

The irregular verb trdrre, to draw, is thus con- 
jugated : — 

Indef. Simple Tenses.— Pres. Trarre, to draw. — Pres. Gerund. 

Traeiido, drawing.— Past Part. Tratto, drawn. -Compound 

jense.s.—jt'osi. Avere iraiw, to have drawn,— Pad 
Avendo tratto, having drawn. 

Ind. Pres. Trdggo, trdi or trdggi, trde or trdgge ; traggidmo, 
tradte, trdggono or tranno.— /wp. Tradva or trada ; tradvl ; 
tradva or trada. Traevdmo ; traevate *, traevano, tradno, ot 
tradano,— Jad. Pret. Traasi, tmdsti, trdsse ; tradmmo, treeste, 
triUsero.— Fid. Trarr6, trarrdi, traiTd ; trarrdino, trarrete, 
trarrdno,— C'o»d. Pres. Trarrdi or trarrla, trarresti, trarrdbbe 
or trarria ; trarrdmnio, trarrdste, ti’ari’dbbero. 

Imp. Trdi, trdgga ; traidmo or traggidmo, tradte, trdggano. 

Sub. Pres. Che trdgga, die trdgga, che trdgga ; che tmiumo 
or traggidmo, che tmidtc or traggidte, che trdggano.— Jmp. Che 
tradHRi, <*lie tradRai, che traoBse ; che tmdHsimo, che tradste, 
die tradRsero. 

After this example conjugate the following : — 

Attnlrre, to attract. Ri trarre, to draw outr 

ContrdiTe, to contract. Sottrarre, to subtract. 

Diatnirre, to take of. 

The irregular verb scrlrere, to write, is thus con- 
jugated 

Indef. Simple Tenses.— Pres. Scrivere, tovfrite.—Pres. Gerund, 
Scrivdndo, writing.— Pad Part. Scritto, itrrltten.—'-^Ckmpound 
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Teuaea.’-Paa. Avdre scrltto, to have wriUen,~--Pa»t Gemnd. 
Avendo acdtto, having written. 

Ini>. fVes. 8cdv«, scrivi, sciive ; scriviiino, scriv^te, scrivono. 
—Imp, Scrlviva or ncsrivea, scrivivi, scriv^va or sorivea ; scri- 
vuvAmo, Hcrivev&te, scdv^vauo.— Jtuf. Fret. Scrisai, acrlv^Hti, 
scrisoe ; Mcriv^iumo, Rcrlv^ste, Hcrlsttero.— Fid. Scriver6, scri- 
verdl, Hcriveri ; scrlv^relno, scriver^te, acrivemnno.— C ojk/. 
Free. Scriver^i, Bcrlverestl, scriver^bbe ; Bui’lvertmmo^ scrive- 
r^ste, 8orlver6bbero. 

Imp. ScrivJ, scriva ; Bcriviiiujo, 8criv6te, acrivano. 

8ub. i'lw. Che acdva, che scriva, cho scriva ; c*he acrlviAmo, 
<‘be Rorivi&te, che acrivano. — imj}. Che Horiv^sai, che acriveaHi, 
che acrlv^aae ; die Bcrlvdsainw), che scriv^ate, che acrivcH-sero. 


After this example conjugate the following; — 


Circonaerivere, to circnmecribe. 
Oontrascrivere, to write against. 
Deaciivere, to describe. 
luacrivere, to inscribe. 
Preacrivere, to prescribe. 
ProHcrivere, to proscribe. 


Riacrivere, to write again. 
l^rSre. 

Sopmacnvere, to put the direc- 
tion. 

TraHCrivere, to transcribe. 


The irregular verb rivere, to live, is thus con- 
jugated • 

Indef. Simple Tcnses.—Pres. Vfvere, to live.— Pres. Gerund. 

Vivendo, living. — Past Part. Visnuto, lived. Compound 

Tenses. — Past. Av^re vlsauto, to have lived.— Past Gerund. 
Avendo vlaauto, IvavUig lived. 

Ind, Pres. Vivo, vivi, vive ; vivianio, vlvete, yWono.— Imp. 
Viv^va or vivea, viv6vi, viveva or vi\ea ; vivevAmo, vIvevAte, 
vivevano or viv^ano.— /nd. Pret. Vissi, > iv^sti, viaae ; viveniiiio, 
>lveHte, viaaero. — Put. Vivero or vivru, viverai, viverii; vive- 
remo, viver^te, viveranno.— Toud. Pres. Viverei, vivrei, or 
viveiia ; viveieati ; viver^bbe or \ ivena. Vivcrdnnio, viver^ate, 
viverebbero. 

Imp. Vivi, viva; vivianio, vivete, vivano. 

Hub. Pres. Che \iva, die viva or vivi, che viva; die viviiimo, 
die viviAte, die vivano.— /»ip. Clie Mveaai, die vivAsai, che 
viveaae ; die vn^.s.siiiio, die ^lve8tc, che vivAaaero. 


After this example conjugate the following : — 

Convivere, to l/ifp together. Sorvivcrc, to survive. 

Beiivivere, to hve well. Sopravivere, to survive. 

Rivivere, to revive. 


IRREGULAR VERBS OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION. 

The irregular verb fnire, to finish, is thus con^ 
jngated 

Indek. Simple Tenses.— Pres. Fiiiire, to finish,— Pres. Gerund. 
Fin^ndo, finishing.—Past Part. FiuitOy finished.— Vomjmind 
Tens^.—Past. Avere flnito, to have Unished.—Past Gerund. 
Avendo flnito, having finished. 

Ind. Pres. Finiaeo, tlniaci, tiniaco ; flniaino, finite, flniacoiio. 
Imp. Finiva, flnivi, fliiiva ; flnivaino, flnivAte, finivano. — Ind. 
Pret. Finil, flni«tl,flni ; ilniinino, flniate, flnirono,— Fwt. Finiro, 
flnirtll, ftiiirA; flulr^ino, flnirete, flniiilnno.— Coad. Pres. Fiiilrei, 
finlrAatl, flnirebbe; flnii'6mmp, flnirAate, lliiir6bl>ero. 

Imp. Flniaci, finisca ; fliiiAiiio, finite, finiscaiio. 

Sub. Pres. Clie finiaca, die ilniaca, die finiaca ; 6he flniaino, 
<‘lic flniiite, die tiniacano.— Ln;i. Clie flniasi, die flniaai, che 
finiaae ; che finiaaiiuo, die fliiiatc, die flniasero. 

After this example conjugate the following : — 

Abbellii-e, to cw- Dcfeiire, to defer. Qestire, to gestlcu- 
liellisli. Defliifre, to define. late. 

AhlKtnirt, to per/ket, Demolire, to demo- lllaidire,. to grow 
Bandire, to wnish.. lish. ugly. 

Brunire, to burnish. Erudtre, to teach, Illiquidire, to Uipie- 
Camlire, to candy. EHaurire, to eadutust. fy. 

Chitrire, to ex}4ain. Ortrantire, to war- latituire, to instl- 
CuHtodire, to guai'd, rant. tuts. 


latmire, to instruct. Proibire, to prohibit. Smiimire, to dimin- 
Larulre, to gies, KabbelUre, toadoni. ish. 

Lenire, to sqflen. Kiuidre, to re-unite. Supultre, to supply. 

Obbedire, to obey, Sbaldancire, to de- Tradire, to lutray, 

Olire, to smell stoeet, ^wnil. Va;;itc, to rt-y. 

Oatruire, toobstmet, Sbalordire, to aston- Ubbidiiv, to 
Vsrtovire, to jrrodiice, ish. Uaueipiire, te claim 

Patire, to Schernire, to mocl, by possession. 

The defective verb tre, to go, is thus con- 
jugated 

Indef. Pres. Ire, to go.— Past Part, tto, gone. 

Ind. Pres. Ite, yoii go.— Imp. Iva, 1 was going ; ivano, they 
were going.— Fut. (plur.) Ireiiio, ir^tc, irAmio. 

Imp. Ite, go ye. 

The irregular verb uscirej to go out, is thus con- 
jugated 

Indef. Siniple Tenses.— Pres Uaeire, to go out. — Pres. Gerund, 
UacAndo, going out.-^Past Part. Uacito, gone out.—Compoinul 
Tenses.— Past, fiaaere uacito, to have gone out.— Past Gerund. 
EaaAndo nscit^ having gone out. 

Ind. Pres. Eaco, Ascl, eace ; uacidmo, iiacite, eacono.— • 
Imp. Uaciva or uacia, uacivi, xiaciva or iwcia ; uacivAnio, 
iiscivAte ; uacivano, uaciaiio, or uacieno.— /ud. Pret. Uacil or 
usd, uacisti, uad or naeio ; uaciimiio, usciate ; uaciroiio, 
uaciro, or nacir. 


The irregular verb venire^ to come, is thus con- 
jugated 

Indef. Simple Tenses — Pres. Venire, to conic.— Pres. Gerund. 

Vendulo, cominflf. — Past Part. Veniito, come. Compound 

Tenses.— Past. Eaaere veniito, to have come.— Past Gerund. 
Esa^ndo veniito, having come. 

Ind. Pres. VAngo, vi6ni, viAne ; venliimo, vem'te, veiigono.— • 
Imp. Veniva or venia ; vemvl ; veniva or venia. Venlvamo ; 
venivAte ; venivano, venieno, o?- veiiiano.— /nd. Pret. VAnnl, 
veiiiatl, veime; venimmo, veniste, vAiinero or veniro.— Fwt. 
Verro, verrdi, verrA; verrdmo, verrete, verraiiiio.— Coud. Pres, 
VerrAi oi’ verria, verreati, verrAbbe or verri.i ; vcrrAiniiio, ver- 
reate, veriebliero. 

Imp. ViAiil, vAnga; vcniAino, venite, vAngnno. 

Sub. Pres. Che vAnga, die vAnga, die veiiga ; die veniaino, 
die veniate, che vAngano.— Lup. Che veiiinai or venAaai, die 
veiiissi, die veniaae ; die venissiino, clieveniHte, die veniaaero. 


After this example conjugate the following : — 


Avvenire, to happen. 
Convenire, to agree. 
Divenire, to become. 
Invenire, to fiml. 


Pervenire, to attain. 

Ri venire, to return. {jKCtedly. 
Soprav venire, to come uiux- 
S venire, to faint away. 


IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

The following are impersonal : — 

BalAna, it lightens. Dihivia, it rains Nevica, it snows. 
Bladgtm, it w neces- very hard. PlAve, it rains. 

samf. GhiAcda, if yVwcc*. Tuona, it tftioidera. 

Dighiaocla. it thaws. GrAndina, it hails. 

Several other verbs become impersonal. They 
are as follow : — 


AppartiAne, it belongs. 
AvviAne, it happens. 
ConviAne, it is convenient. 
BAata, it suffices. 


Iinporta, it concern s. 
LAee, it is jtermitteiL 
PAre, it seems. 

C’A or v’e, there is. 


CONJUGATION OP THE IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

The impersonal verb Msogndre, to be necessary, 
is thus conjugated : — 

iKDEP. Simple Tenses,— Pres. BiaagnArc, to be ‘neemary.—Prsi. 
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(TenottL BiMOfptAnd% ii heinff 7ieceMrir^.— ‘Past Pari. Bisogn&to, 

neafeif, Compound Te>Ms.’-Pa*t. Aveiv biHOgnAto, to have 

i»ee(/«/.— Oeniud. Avendo bisoguato, having needed. 

Ino. Pres. BiH<')gna.— -/wj). BiHognAva.— /nd. Pret. Bifiognd. 
— Flit. Birtogiiej’A.— Com?. Pres. BiHOgitur^1)l>e. 

Bl’B. Pres. Clie biMogiii. — Ivip. Clio biKognusitiC. 

THE PARTICIPLE. 

Tho participle is a word which possesses the 
qualities both of the verb and the adjective. 

The present participle terminates in -undo or 
•SwIOf as — 

Amando, loving. 

Ci*ed<fiido, believing. 

fckjrvindo, serving. 

The past participle ends as follows in the regular 
verbs : — 

Amato, -a, aindti, -e, loved. 

Cmliito, -a, cmluti, -e, Itelieved. 

Strvito, -a, aerviti, -e, served. 

The participle future is not so often used. It is 
as follows : — 

Av6rc ad amiro, easere per aiuilrc, being about to love. 

Avero a cr^tlere, ensere )»ev erwleie, Iteing about to believe. 

Av6re a servire, enaere iwr Rorviiv, being about to serve. 

The Italians are accustomed to syncopate several 
past participles of the first conjugation, as— 


Acedneio for 

acconciAto, 

fitted. 

Avvezzo „ 

avvezzato, 

acemtomed. 

CArico 

carieato. 

laden. 

Crespo „ 

crespato, 

curled. 

DAsto ,, 

<leatato, 

awakened. 

FAniio 

ferniAtu. 

stopped. 

Gdntlo ,, 

goutiat<», 

smllen. 

LAcero ,. 

lacerato, 

tom. 

MAcero ,, 

macerato, 

soaked. 

NAtto ,, 

iiettAto, 

wiped. 

Pli«0 

Prlvo ,, 

)tagato, 

privato, 

jKfid. 

deprived. 

SAlvo ,, 

snlvatu, 

saveil. 

BAzio 

saziato, 

sidiuted. 

Ti'wco 

toccato, 

tended, touched. 

Vdlto ,, 

voltato, 

turtml. 

Yuuto ,, 

vuotato, 

emptied. 


THE ADVERB. 

The adverb is a word generally joined to a verb, 
participle, or adjective, to express some circum- 
stance, quality, degree, or manner of its signification. 

FORMATION OF ADVERBS. 

Italian adverbs are formed from adjectives in 
three ways, viz : — 

By uniting the substantive mente to the feminine 
of tho adjectives ending in a; as — 

Dutto or ddtta, learned ; Dottanieiite, learnedly. 

By adding the substantive viente to the adjectives 
ending In e not preceded by ^ ; as— 

Dilig6nte, diligent; Diligeuteinente, diligently. 

By joining the substantive vtente to the adjectives 
ending in le and re^ which lose their e ; as — 

FAflle, easy ; FaclbnAute, easily. 

ParticolAre, patilcular ; Particolarin^nte, particularly. 

-Male, had^ makes malam^nte, badly. 


VARIOUS KINDS OP ADVERBS. 


In qiiesto inatAnte, in qiiAato 
piuito, ill tAuipo, this moment, 
to-day. 

Presto, guick. 

E grnn pezzo, e lunpa pAzza, 
»'» moliu, fe un j>6zzo, it is a 
tong time. 

lor I'Altro or nvantieri, the day 
It^ore yesterday. 

A duniAiii duiiquo, to-morrow 
then, 

Airavvenire, in future. 

Da qui a due in two 

months’ time. 

Donian! a 6tto, tn-vwrrow v'cek. 
Doiiiani a quiiidici, to-morrow 
fortnight. 

A1 pin presto, at the soonest. 

])1 ImjI nuovo, again. 

Di botto, suddenly. 
l)i huon’ ora, early. 

Di contiiiuo, continually. 

Di giorno in gidmo, Jrom day 
to day. 

Di gia, already. 

Di qnando in quAndo, di tAra- 
po in tempo, tratto, tratto, 
from time to time. 

Di mdo, seldom. 

Fin adesHo, lln a quest’ om, fin 
ora, hitherto. 

Accanto or a cAnto, hy the side. 
A destra, on the right. 

Al di la, dltre, beyond. 

Altrove, somewhere else. 

Da ogni dove, da 6gni pArto, 
on all sides. 

Dappertiitto, in ogni pjirte, 
every ivay. 

Dentit), in or inside. 

DI dietro, /rom behind. 

Di li, lA, from thence. 

D’intoriio, all around. 

Dwve, where. 

Fin a quAndo, till when. 

Alla rinfi'isa, BOH»6prn, topsy- 
turvy. 

A vlccnda, alternately. 

Dipoi, then. 

Abbastanza, enough. 
Ablauidantcnionte, 

Alineno, at least. 

Circa, about. 

Meno, less. 

Nieiite art'atto, not at oli. 

Per inebb hy half 
Pill, more. 

PresBO a p«'»co, uair abouta. 

A briglin sciolta, at full sj^cd. 

A caso, by chance. 

A cavalcloul, astraddle. 
AccortainAnte, wigacemonto, 
ainningly. 

A dlrdtte lAgriine, Utterly. 
Agevolniente, easily. 

Alla RtnitUta, at ixtnilom. 

A iiiAnte, by heart. 
Amiclievolmente, amicably. 

A ])iedi, on foot, 

A jn'dva, in emulation. 

A teiitdne, groping along. 

A vista, ill Rigiit 

Bel hAllo, adagio, mfily, gently, 

Car|>6ne, upon all fours. 

Cun arte, artjidly. 

CertainAnte, di certo, iier cArto, 
rertalnly. 

DavvAro, v^mroAnte, truly. 


QuAsta niAne, quAsU mattina, 
sta inane, sta niattiua, this 
morning. 


Non A guAri, non ha guAri, it 
is not tong ago. 

P<X!o fa, a little while ago. 

UltiinainAiite, da puuo iii qim, 
lately. 

DoniAn FAItro, the day after 
to-morrow, ^ 

D’drii innAnzi, henceforward. 

PosdomAni, the day after to- 
morrow. 

Quanto prima, 05 soon as 
sible. 


GinmnlniAnte, daily. 

In breve, in brAve tempo, 
shortly. 

In quel niAntre, fa the mean- 
time. 

In un Attiino, all at once. 

In un batter d’oceliio, all of ir 
sudden. 

Mai, never. 

Mentre, svhilst. 

Non ancura, not yet. 

Per tAmim, early. 

Qiiando, when. 

Tdsto, or jiresto, soon. 

Fin lA, till there. 

Fuori, out. 

In diH]>Rrte, a pdrtc, da iwrtc, 
da Imnda, aside. 

In gid, down. 

Innanzi or avanti, befon'. 

Li, la, cola, tJiere. 

I.ungi or lontano,/ar. 

QuA e lA, here ami there. 

Sin dove, how far. 

Sd in Alto, di Hopra, above or 
upstairs. 

Vei'Ho, toivards. 


In Regulto, di seguito, aftrr- 
uxirds. 

Pnma or primieraiuAnie, ^ 
Sopratuttu, above all. 

QuAsi, almost. 

Totalmente, del tdtto, entirely, 
TiV)pi>o, too much. 

Un puchottiiio, a lUHe, irry 
little. 

Un p<'k! 0 di mAno, a little less. 
Un po’ trdppo, a little too much. 
Un tantino, a little piece. 


Dn parte a pArte, da banda a 
baiidn, through. 

Da Heiino, iii good earned. 

Di inAla vt^lia, unwillingly. 

Fnur di lungo, unseasonably, 

QiiiRiatuAnw, justly. 

In dubbin, in doubt. 

Malgrndo into, in spite qf i»ie. 

MirabilniAnte, a inaraviglia, 
admirably. 

Per fdrza, inal volentiAri, edllo 
vattive, against one’s will. 

Per il rovAscio, the wrong side 
outward. 

BiuiRuratainAntc, beyond mea~ 

Hiipino, on one’s back. [sut'e. 

TeinaraTianiAnte, rashly. 

In coaciAnza, mi my sonscUinee. 

Non v'A ddbbio^ non Vl» 
dubbio, thsm is no dokU. 
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8i, yti. 

8k 111 veriU, y«c, indeed. 

AITAtto, aiisolutain^iite uo, hy 
no means. 

Fume, perhaps. 

A guiM, a mode, lU^, 

CuM, so or 

Piu tdsto, piuttosto. rather. 


O^nn diibbio, without doubt. 
8«nza Milo, without fail. 

N6, no or not. 

Pmo diirsi, puo (isBere, it may 
be. 

Via pii’i, viappiik, vieplik, vleji- 
pii!;, still moil. 


THE PREPOSITION. 

The preposition is a word placed before the nouns 
and pronouns which it governs, and before some 
verbs, to connect words with one another, and to 
show the relation between them. 


DENOTING THE CAUSE AND 
MEANS. 

Atieso, per cagi6ne, consider- 
ing. on account of, owing to. 

Per mezzo, luediiute, by, by 
means of, for, on condition. 

Da, dnl, i»er via, i>er, by, 
through. 

DENOTING THE OBJECT. 

V^rso, to, towards. 

Per, for. [ing. 

Circa, about, concerning, touch- 

DENOTING OPPOSITION. 

Cdntm or edntra, against. 

Malgnltlo, in spite of. 

Nonostante, notwithstanding. 

DENOTING ORDER. 

AvAnti or prtnia, before. 

D6po, ({/ler. 


Dietro, Itehind, 

Fra, behoeen. 

DENOTING PLACE. 

A, at. 

In, in or hito. 

Da. from. 

8dtto, under. 

Hrtpra, OH or vjmh. 
towards. 

DENOTING REPARATION. 
Eccetto, fuorclie, Mjklvo, tranne, 
trattmie, except. 

Senza, without. 

DENOTING UNION. 

Con or col, with. 

Dumnte, in tempo, during. 
Oltre, besides. 

bccondo, confdrme, according 
to. 


THE CONJUNCTION. 

The conjunction is a word used, to connect one 
word with another, and sentences with sentences. 


Come, as. 

Nel m6do die, jtist. 
8iiii11inente, likewise. 

In oltre, besides. 

Ancorcb^, bencli^, comecl»6, 
though. 

Tuttavia, piire, per dltro, yet. 
Ma, hut. 

8e non, unless. 

Percib, per qiiesto, therefore. 

O— o, sia die, either, or. 
OppiU-e, ossia, ovveio, or, or 
else, either. 

A fine, aifine, in order. 

A cagidne, on condition. 
Perocche, perciO die, therefore. 


Cosi, thus. 

Ladnde, therefore. 

Di maniera die, so that. 

Ill Rdtnma, in short.. 

Onde, dunque, adunque, 
whence, then. 

Per taiito, in the meantime. 

Ben int^flo die, provided. 

In Ciiao die, in case that. 

Da die, poiclie, poacia die, 
since. 

Altriinente, otherwise. 

Eziandlo, also. 

In oltre. besides. 

Ultraccio, oltre die, besides 
that. 


THE INTERJECTION. 

The interjection is a word which serves to express 


the different affections of 
divided as follows ; — 

ADMIRATION. 

Oh I oh I di / oh ! 

Ah ! ha ! 

Pu6 ^aere! possible! is it 
possible ! 

Che I wJuxi ! 

Cdmel how! 

AVERSION, CONTRICPT, ANP 
DISGUST. 

Oh vergi^a I fU, far shams ! 

m>b\OjU! 

Bh 1 imh ! fbh / pish! 
AndiMie. omUte 1 go, go! 
D*hlA/ 


our mind. They may be 


AFFLICTION OR GRIEF. 

Aiin^! oim^l ohirn^ ! Idssol 
lasso me ! alas ! 

0 Dio ! 0 God ! 

Ah S{gn6re ! ah Lord ! 

Ah } lihi ! oi I dii ! oh I aA / 
Misero me! meschino me! 
dol^ntenie ! unfortunate tJuU 
lam! 


DERISION. 

Olb6 ! ddneie ! fiddlsstlck t 
Via via ! pshaw! 


FEAR. 

Dio mi benedica ! Dio mi mil- 
vi ! niisericordia ! God bless 
me! 

Dio bm'mo ! oh che giorno ! 
such-a-ilay ! 

Gran Dio! goml Heaven! 

Oil Dio ! oh Heaven ! 

Oiind ! alas! 

Sta ! stop ! 

JOY AND DESIIlL. 

Oh ! ah ! O.f oh ! 

Bene ! well .' 

Bnono ! gooil ! 

Ah I ah I ah ! ah ! 

Ah ! ah ! 

Viva, viva ! eh viva ! evviva ! 
long live ! 

O <*he allegrdzza ! nliegrdzza, 
allegr^zza ! oh, what joy ! 

APPROBATION OR APPLAUSE. 

Bene ! well ! 

Va Wne ! very well ! 

Cosi, SO! 

Hi ! yes / 

Mi place ! very well ! 

Viva ! eh viva ! hurrah! 

Bi-dvo ! bruvissimu ! fcmro ' 
Bu6no ! good ! 

ENCOURAGING. 

Su presto ! via ! sn via ! via 
KU ! oEsik ! animo ! come on ! 
corns t!ien ! 


8n, su ! now then f 
Animo su 1 chter up ! 

Cordggio I courage ! 

SURPRISE. 

Cdpperi ! cdppiln ; cappltei-f- 
na 1 edneuero ! caucliitm ! 
heyday ! 
i ‘time I how so ! 

Oh ! oh f 
Ah ! ah ! 

Per bdcco I upon my word ! 
CALLING. 

Eia ! oh, oli ! halloo ! 

Elii I old ! here! 

A I fuocO ! 

Aiuto ! help, help! 

Airurmi 1 to arms ! 

WARNING. 

Batldte ! gudrda ! largo, Idrgo ! 

olic, 61ie ! take care ! 

Islcco ! dccoti 1 behold ! lo ! 
Alto ! halt! stay! 

Via ! via ! away • away ! 

Senti ! oUi ! nddgio I ^ly ! 

SALUTATION. 

Salve ! salvite I hall ! 

SILENCE, 

Sta. stn ! zitto ! taedte ! jicace 
there ! 

Hilenziol dido! silence! 


REMARKb ON THE SYNTAX. 

THE DEFINITE ARTICLE. 

The defmito article il, lo, la, the, must agree with 
nouns in gender and number. 

The definite article il, lo, la, the. is suppressed 
before nouns taken in a general, proverbial, usual 
sense, before the number of a chapter or a page, and 
before the title of any literary performance. 

The definite article il, the, is suppressed before 
numbers denoting the succession of sovereigns. 

THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 

The indefinite article uno, una, un, a or an, must 
agree with nouns in gender. 

The indefinite article uno, una, un, a or an, is 
repeated before eveiy Italian noun. 

THE PARTITIVE ARTICLE. 

The partitive article di, del, dello, della, some, is 
used to express a portion or a part of anything. 

The Italians use no partitive article when they 
express the quality or species of a noun taken in a 
general sense. 

NOUNS. 

When two nouns in English are united by the 
preposition of, di is used before the latter if it 
requires no article ; but if it does, it is preceded by 
del, dello, della. 

If in English a noun is in the possessive case, and 
followed by another noun, in Italian the former is 
placed after the latter, preceded by di, del, dello, 
della, or del, etc. 
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When two nouns are joined together in English, 
forming a compound noun, and showing the matter 
of which a thing is made, the preposition di is put 
between the two nouns. 

ADJECTIVES. 

The adjective in Italian agrees in gender and 
number with the substantive to which it refers. 

When an adjective refers to several nouns of in- 
animate objects, without being separated by a verb, 
it agrees with the noun next to it. 

COMPAKATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES. 
COMPARATIVES. 

When, in a comparison, than is followed by an 
article, or a posse.ssive pronoun, it is expressed by 
the definite articles del^ dello, della^ dei^ degli^ dellc. 

When a comparison is made between two adjec- 
tives, substantives, or adverbs, following one another. 
thani^ expressed by chc ; and if there is a verb 
after than^ this conjunction is rendered by che nott. 
When 08 much as, so as, are employed in a com- 
parison, they must be rendered by qnanto. 

SUPERLATIVES. 

The relative or absolute superlatives are placed 
either before or after their substantives. 

Numerals. 

THE CARDINAL NUMBERS. 

The cardinal numbers are placed either before or 
after their substantives. 

THE ORDINAL NUMBERS. 

Tile ordinal numbers are placed before their 
nouns, and agree with them in gender and number, 
and take an article. 

The ordinal numbers employed for quotations 
are generally put after their nouns, without an 
article. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

When the personal pronouns io, tu, not, voi, are 
the subjects of a discourse, they may be left out ; 
but egli, ella, eglino, elleno, esso, essa, essi, esse, mu.st 
be expressed in order to distinguish the gender. 

ITALIAN FORMS OP ADDRESSING PERSONS. 

The Italians in speaking or writing to persons 
of both sexes, whom they wisli to treat with great 
respect, make use of the title Vossignoria,* or 
VoBtra Signoria, y(nir lordship or ladyship. As this 
flattering title is in the third person of the feminine 
gender, it requires the verb in the third person, and 
agrees with the adjective or past participle.f 
To avoid the repetition, or better to avoid the 

* This word is seldom used in polite society, 
t 111 conversation especially, or 

is now very seldom used. 


word vossignoria, the Italians make use of ellOi a3 is 
seen in the following illustration : — 


Singular {for both' Genders). , 
Non. VoHsignorift, V. 8 , or ell», you (air or madam) 
Gen. Di vosslgnoria, V. 8., or di lei, of you. 

Dat. A voBsiguoria* V. 8., or a lei or le, to you. 

Acc. Vossignuria, V. 8., or lei or la, you. 

Abl. Da vosaignorla, V. 8., or da lei, Jrotn you. 

Plural. 


MASCULINE. 

Nwn. Lor signori ; 
Gen. Di lor signori ; 
Dat. A lor signori ; 
Acc. Lor signori ; 
Ahl. Da lor signori ; 


FEMININE. 

Lor signore, you. 

Di lor siguoie, eg you. 

A lor signore, Io you. 
Lor signore, you. 

Da lor signore, from you 


MASCULINE AND FEMININE. , 

Nom. Le Slgnorie loro, or elleno, you. 

Geu. Delle slgnorie loro, or dl loro, of you, 
Ikit. Alle signorio loro, or a loro, to you. 

Acc. Le signonc loro, or lord, le, you. 

Abl. Dalle signorle 1 ‘ro, or da loro, from you. 


Examples. 

Ella mi disse die era soddis- Sono lor signori stati in eaiii- 
fatta, you told me that you }>»giia ? have you been in tlu 
were aatiaficd, coinitry, gentlemen ? 

Come sta V. 8. or ella? /to fo do Ho voduto le sue sotelle, 7 
you do, air, or madam ? auw your aiatera, air, oi 

Io ringrazio V. 8. or lei, or io madam. 
la riiignizio, / thanl, you, an , 
or madam. 

Parents to their children ; husbands to their 
wives ; brothers, sisters, cousins, intimate friends to 
each other — all make use of the second person 
singular. Poets, and people in a passion, do not 
fail to employ it. 


POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

The possessive pronouns are generally preceded 
by the definite article il, lo, or la. 

The possessive pronouns must agree in gender 
and number with their substantives. 

The possessive pronouns may be put either before 
or after the substantives with which they agree. 

The possessive pronouns preceded by ogni, qtuilchc, 
alcuno, molto, qtiesto, quello, quegli, uno, due, ire, 
have no article. 

No article generally precedes the possessive pro- 
nouns when the latter are prefixed to substantives 
which express (1st) kindred or relation, such as 
padre, madre, figlio, sorella, viarito, etc. ; (2nd) the 
rank and quality, such as altezza, ecvellenza, wa~ 
estd, etc. 

When the possessive pronouns follow the above 
substantives, padre, niadre, etc., or precede the same 
in the plural, then the article is used. 

Speaking of any part of the body, whole, sick, or 
wounded, instead of the possessive pronouns as in 
English, the Italians use il, lo, la. 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

The demonstrative pronouns he who, she who, 
they who, are expressed by oolui che. or chi, colei che, 
quelli che, qnelle chd, and that which or what by 
cw che. 
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RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

The relative pronoun wlio, that, or whioh, is ex- 
pressed in Italian hj ohe, when it is the subject or 
regimen direct of a verb, or by di oui^ a oui, da 
when used in the genitive, dative, or ablative 
cases. 

The relative pronoun ^uale, used for persons or 
things, is declined with the article il or la, and 
agrees with its antecedent in gender and number. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE.— XIIL 

IConttnued from p. 6 ] 

THE ELIZABETHAN PERIOD ; THE DRAMATISTS. 

MASSINGER, FORD, WEBSTER, AND OTHERS. 

Philip Massinger was born at Salisbury in 1584, 
and was the son of a gentleman who had long been 
employed in the household of the Earls of Pem- 
broke. He spent some years at Oxford ; but after 
the close of his course there he seems, probably 
under the pressure of poverty, to have at once 
devoted himself to the dramatic profession. At the 
beginning of his career it seems likely that he 
followed the common course of writing in concert 
with others ; and having established his reputation 
by this means, he probably advanced to purely 
independent authorship. It is plain that he lived 
in great poverty ; and from his works there can be 
little doubt that he must have become a Roman 
Catholic at an early age, and continued in that 
creed through his life. Pi t beyond this we 
know nothing of his personal history. He died in 
1640. 

Massinger is unquestionably entitled to a very 
high place among the Elizabethan dramatists. In 
the creation of life-like characters, in insight into 
human nature, in the expression of passion, in the 
power of pathos, and of arousing our sympathy for 
the errors and weaknesses no less than for the 
virtues of humanity, he falls short of many of 
his contemporaries. His skill lay more in de- 
picting the loftier virtues. In his greatest plays, 
and those which most powerfully impress the* 
reader, we generally feel more of admiration for 
the fortitude than pity for the sufiEerings of the 
hero. Our sympathy is given rather by an act of 
the judgment than won through our emotions. The 
stories of Massinger's plays are seldom original, but 
the plots are carefully worked out; there is too 
often, however, a want of unity of effect, a want of 
harmony between the various parts of the play. 
Massinger’s language and versification are wonder- 
fully perfect. His versification combines smooth- 
ness and melody with ease and variety to a degree 
which has never been surpassed ; while his style is 
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clear and unaffected, but at the same time dignified 
and impressive. His learning may easily bo traced, 
but is never obtruded upon us. In one respect 
Massinger stands above almost all his brother 
dramatists-— that is, in the religious spirit and the 
purer tone of morality which pervade his plays. 
Yet he is not free from the one all-prevailing vice 



Philip Mabsinoer. 


of his age — the introduction of scenes of the lowest 
and coarsest buffoonery, unredeemed in his case 
by a single spark of wit or humour, and for the 
most part mere purposeless excrescences upon the 
plays in which these objectionable interpolations 
occur. 

Eighteen of Massinger’s plays have been pre- 
served, and a still larger number have perished. 
Those which remain to us are of very various 
classes. 

The Virgin Martyr (1622) demands particular 
notice, not only because H is one of the plays by 
which the name of Massinger is best known, but 
because it is very different in character from any 
other play of the age in which it was written. The 
scene is laid in Csesarea, in the midst of the great 
Diocletian persecution, and the main human 
characters are the virgin martyr Dorothea, Theo- 
philus, the chief of the persecutors, and other 
persons connected on one side or the other with the 
persecution. But the real subject of the pl^y ht 
the conflict of good and evil, and the triumph of 
good, not in the world, but over it. The real 
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leaders of the conflict in Cassarea are Angelo (an 
angel passing as the page of Dorotiiea) and Harpax 
. (a demon disguised as the servant of Theophilus). 
The stage is crowded with murders, tortures, and 
every form of physical cruelty, to an extent that 
would be simply revolting if we missed the key- 
note of the whole. That key-note is the victory of 
Christian faith in and through pain find death, and 
virtue finding as its reward suffering in this world, 
happiness in the next. Miracles are ordinary 
incidents of the play. Theophilus himself is at its 
close converted by the visit of an angelic messenger, 
bearing him a basket of fruits and flowers from the 
gardens of Paradise. It is difficult to conceive 
anything more entirely out of harmony with the 
whole tone of thought and feeling in England 
under James I. than The Virgin Martyr. The play 
is as powerful as it is strange, and there is no 
doubt that it was a popular piece. 

Of tragedies, in the strictest sense of the term, 
there are a considerable number among Massinger’s 
plays. The finest of these are probably The Ihtke 
of Milan (1623), The Unnatural Combat, and The 
Fatal Do /cry ; and we can hardly recommend to 
the student a better example of Massinger’s powers 
in tragedy than the last- mentioned of these plays. 
It opens with several very powerful scenes, in which 
the hero, Charalois, is introduced in extreme dis- 
tress, sacrificing his own liberty to save his father’s 
corpse from his exacting creditors, and secure for 
it the common decencies of burial. He is rescued 
from his calamities, and his debts are paid by the 
noble and wealthy Rochfort, who crowns his 
favours by giving his daughter in marriage to 
Charalois. The infidelity of Beaumelle, the 
vengeance of her husband upon herself and her 
paramour, Novall, and the death of Charalois at the 
hands of Novall’s friend, form the story of the play. 
Painful as that story is, the mode in which it is 
conducted is characteristic of Massinger. There is 
no tampering with the bounds of right and wrong ; 
none even of that gross and animal character about 
the heroine's fall which we so often find in 
Fletcher’s plays. The husband whom Beaumelle 
wrongs is not the husband of lier choice, but a 
stranger imposed upon her by her father’s will. The 
man for whom she sacrifices her honour is the man 
whom she had loved before marriage. Her repent- 
ance and her punishment are rapid and thorough. 
Nor is hers the only character in which similar 
principles are to be traced ; the moral lessons of 
the play are in all cases clear and true. The 
following lines from the speech of Charalois to his 
judges, when arraigned before them for the death 
of , his wife and her paramour, afford a good example 
of Massinger’s style ; — 


“ Theti I confess, iny lords, that I stood bound. 

When, with my friends, even hope itself had left me. 

To this man’s charity for my liberty. 

Nor did his bounty end there, but began ; 

For, after my enlargement, cherishing 
The good he did, he made me master of 
His only daughter and his whole estate — 

Great ties of thankfulness, I must acknowledge. 

Could any one fee’d by you press this further I 
But yet con.sider, my most honoured lords, 

If to receive a favour make a servant, 

And benefits are bonds to tie tlie taker 
To the imperious will of him that gives, 

Tliere’s none but slaves will receive courtesies^. 

Since they must fetter us to our dishonours. 

Can it be called magnificence in a pi inco 
To pour down riches with a liberal hand 
Upon a i>oor man’s wants, if that must bind him 
To piny tlie soothing parasite to his vices ? 

Or any man, because he saved my hand, 

Presume my head and heart are at his service ? 

Or did I stand engaged to buy my freedom 
(Wlien my captivity was honourable) 

By making myself here, and fame hereafter, 

Bond-slaves to men’s scorn and calumnious tongues? 
Had his fair daughter’s mind been like her feature, 

Or, for some little blemish I had sought 
For my content elsewhere, wasting on others 
My body and her dower, iny forehead then 
Deserved the brand of base ingratitude ; 

But if obsequious usage, and fair warning 

• To keep her worth my love, could not i)rescrve her 
From being a wljore— and yet no cunning one, 

So to ofleiid, and yet the fault kept from me— 

What could I do ? Let any free-born spirit 
Determine truly, if that thankfulness, 

Choice fonn, with the whole woild given fora dowry, 
Could strengthen so an honest man with patience. 

As w'ith a ■willing neck to undergo 

The insupportable yoke of slave or wittol.” 

Of the death of his guilty rival he says : — 

“ For the last, as of 
The former, I confess It ; but with wliat 
Base wrongs I w^as unwillingly drawn to it. 

To my few words there are some other proofs 
To witness thus for truth. When I was married—* 

For them I must begin— the slain Novall 
Was to my wife, in way of our French courtship, 

A most devoted servant ; but yet aimed at 
Nothing but means to quench his wanton heat, 

His heart being never warmed by lawful fires, 

As mine was, lords ; and though, on these presumptions. 
Joined to the hate between his house and mine, 

I might, with opportunity and ease, 

Have found a way for my revenge ; I did not. 

But still he had the freedom as before, 

When all was mine. And, told that he abused it 
WiUi some unseemly licence, by my friend— 

My approved flrlend, Romont— I gave no credit 
To the reporter, but reproved him for it, 

As one uncourtly and malicious to him. 

What could I n)ore, my lords ? Yet, after this. 

He did continue in his first pursuit, 

Hotter than ever, and at length obtained it. 

But how it came to niy most certain knowledge, 

For the dignity of the court, and mine own honour, 

I dare not say.” 
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FOED. 

Somewhat similar to Massinger in the character 
of his genius was his contemporary, John Ford, 
He was bom in 1586, of a respectable Devonshire 
family. In 1602 he became a member of the 
Middle Temple, but it does not appear that he 
ever actually joined the bar. It is clear, from the 
dedications prefixed by Ford to his various plays, 
that literature was not his sole pursuit in life, 
though what his other employments were cannot 
be certainly ascertained ; and as he had wealthy 
and influential connections, being the grandson on 
his mother’s side of Popham, the Chief Justice of 
England, it is probable that he never felt the 
burden of poverty under which most of his fellow- 
dramatists laboured. These circumstances, together 
with a sensitive and reserved disposition, are quite 
sufiScient to explain . the fact of Ford’s having 
written comparatively few pieces for the stage. 
Those which he has left us are, however, abundantly 
sufficient to stamp him as a great dramatist. The 
‘bent of his genius is essentially tragic. In depicting 
blighted affections, disappointed ambition, in 
everything that appeals to our pity, he is masterly. 
In wit and humour he is wholly deficient. His 
language and versification have a peculiar power 
and beauty, and are admirably adapted for con- 
veying those images of tenderness and pity in 
which he delighted. The plays of Ford which will 
probably give the greatest pleasure to most readers 
are the historical play of Perkin Warheck^ The 
Broken Heart, and a play frightful in subject, but 
singularly powerful and noble in execution — Anna- 
hfilla and Giovanni, known also by several other 
names. 

WEBSTER, 

The genius of John Webster was one of the most 
striking in its character, even more than in its 
power, among all those that adorned the Elizabethan 
age. Of Webster’s personal history we know 
nothing ; the time or place of his birth or of his 
death, his parentage, the circumstances of his life, 
his social position and habits, cannot be ascertained. 
And this is especially disappointing in the case of 
one whose works are marked with so strong an 
individuality as Webster’s. We merely know of 
him that he was a contemporary of Massinger, Ford, 
and the rest of the younger school of Elizabethan 
dramatists. There is little doubt that he was at 
times employed either to work with other dramatists 
in the composition of plays, or to improve upon the 
works of earlier authors, as well as producing plays 
wholly his own. The works of Webster which have 
come down to us are few ; and though some others 
have beenUost, there is no reason to suppose that 
he was ever a very voluminous writer. 


Among all the Elisabethan dramatists there is 
no other who so strongly reminds us of Shakespeare 
as Webster, and none, probably, who in a certain 
department stands so nearly on a level with 
Shakespeare. Not that anyone would be justified 
in comparing the two in respect of the general 
scope of their powers: Shakespeare’s genius is, 
above all things, many-sided ; he is equally at home 
in gloom and in sunshine, in portra 3 ring the anguish 
of Lear or Othello, or the bright fairyland of the 
Mideuminer Night's Bream, The music of Webster 
is all in one key — a key of profound melancholy 
and tragic horror. His lightest mood is that 
expressed in his own words : — 

1 do love these ancient ruins. 

We never tread upon them but we set 
Our foot upon some reverend history ; 

And questionless, here in this open court, 

Which now lies open to tlie injuries 

Of stormy weather, some men lie interred 

Loved the eluireh so well, and gave so largely to it, 

They thought it should have canopied their bones 
Till Doomsday. But all things have their end : 

Churches and cities, which have diseases like to men, 
Must have like death that we have.” 

But in pure tragedy Webster is a consummate 
master. He can ransack nature and the super- 
natural world, giving free play to a most active 
imagination and endless ingenuity, to accumulate 
images of horror ; yet without ever overstepping 
the line dividing that which fascinates by its horror 
and sadness .from that which disgusts, for with 
Webster the physical is always subordinate to the 
moral, the physical suffering a mere accessory to 
the mental anguish. He has a marvellous power of 
painting character from the true tragic point of 
view, character under the tension of passion, minds 
not only noble in suffering, but ennobled by 
suffering. And his style is in harmony with the 
subject which he chooses, always dignified and 
expressive, full of variety in its imagery, yet always 
in the same key of sadness. ' 

The greatest of Webster’s works are The White 
Bevil or Vittorla Coromhona and The Buckets of 
Malfi, The former of these is a very remarkable 
play, especially in the mode in which the character 
of Vittoria is conceived and worked out. The 
Duchess of Malfi is one of. the most powerful plays 
in our language. The outlines of its story are 
simple. The widowed Duchess of Malfi is secretly 
married to her steward, Antonio, a husband, but 
for his birth, in every way worthy of her. This 
marriage comes to the knowledge of her two 
brothers, Duke Ferdinand and the Cardinal, two 
men whose characters — the coarse pride and 
passionate cruelty of the one, and the cold selfish 
cunning of the other— are admirably contrasted. 
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They determine to be avenged ; they succeed in 
separating the husband and wife, banishing the 
husband, and seizing and imprisoning the wife. To 
her they apply every kind of mental v torture which 
ingenuity could devise, and ultimately strangle her 
and her younger children in prison. Of this part 
of the play Charles Lamb well wrote : — “ All the 
several parts of the dreadful apparatus with which 
the duchess’s death is ushered in are not more 
remote from the conceptions of ordinary vengeance 
than the strange character of sufiEering which they 
seem to bring upon their victim is beyond the 
imagination of ordinary poets. As they are not the 
inflictions of this life, so her language seems not of 
this world. She has lived among horrors till she 
has become ‘ native and endowed unto that element.’ 
She speaks the dialect of despair ; her tongue has 
a smatch of Tartarus and of the souls in bale. 
What are Luke’s iron crown, the brazen bull of 
Perillus, Procrustes’ bed, to the waxen images 
which counterfeit death, to the wild masque of 
madmen, the tomb-maker, the bellman, the living 
person’s dirge, the mortification by degrees I To 
move a horror skilfully, to touch a soul to the 
quick, to lay upon fear as much as it can bear, to 
wean and weary a life till it is ready to drop, and 
then step in with mortal instruments to take its 
last forfeit — this only a Webster can do. Writers 
of an inferior genius may ‘ upon horror’s head 
horrors accumulate,’ but they cannot do this. They 
mistake quantity for quality, they ‘ terrify babes 
with painted devils,’ but they know not how 
a soul is capable of being moved; their terrors 
want dignity ; their affrightments are without 
decorum.” And the Nemesis which overtakes the 
guilty brothers is hardly less powerfully drawn 
than the sufferings of their victim. One brother, 
under the terrors of a guilty conscience, is smitten 
with that form of madness once so universally 
believed in— lycanthropy : — 

“ In those that are possesaed with 't, there o’erflows 
Such melancholy humour, they imagine 
Themselves to be transformed into wolves ; 

Steal forth to church} ards in the dead of night, 

Aud dig dead bodies up.’ 

Both brothers ultimately fall by the hand of the 
man who had been the instrument of their crimes ; 
while he, in turn, after aggravating the remorse 
which tormented him by accidentally killing 
Antonio, falls by the hand of the madman. 

Our space does not allow us to illustrate this 
play by many quotations, and, of course, extracts 
would at best convey but little idea of its effect. 
Webster seems to have concentrated his power 
especially upon the character of the duchess, and 
her language is naturally the most characteristic 


of the author. What can be more pathetic than 
her protest against her brothers’ tyrannical hostility 
to her marriage ? — 

** The birds that live in the field, 

On the wild benefit of nature, live 

Happier than we : for they may choose their mateSi 

And carol their sweet pleasures to the spring." 

In her height of misery she ejcclaims — 

Oh, that it were possible we might 
But hold some two days’ conference with the dead t 
From them I should know somewhat, I am sure, 

I never shall know here. I’ll tell thee a miracle ; 
lam not mad yet to iny cause of sorrow. 

The heaven o'er my head seems made of molten brass, 

The earth of flaming sulphur ; yet I am not mad. 

I am acquainted with sad misery, 

As the tanned galley-slave is witli his oar : 

Necessity makes me suffer constantly, 

And custom makes It easy ” 

THE MINOR DRAMATISTS. 

The drama of the Elizabethan age would be 
very insufficiently estimated if it were judged only 
by the greatness of its greatest men ; it was no less 
conspicuous for the number of names of striking, 
though inferior merit. It would be impossible in 
such lessons as these to give any full account of the 
dramatists of this class ; but there are some whose 
names, at least, ought not to be passed by. 
Middleton was a very prolific writer, and his 
comedies especially are of great merit. The serious 
dramas of Marston are manly and vigorous. Decker 
must have been one of the most active writers of 
his day ; but he wrote chiefly in conjunction with 
others, and there is hardly one of the better known 
Elizabethan dramatists with whom he was not at 
some time a coadjutor. Chapman, whom we have 
already mentioned as a poet and the translator of 
Homer, was in his own day not less popular as a 
dramatist. Tourneur, the least, and Hey wood, 
almost the most, voluminous writer of the day, 
would have acquired higher fame in any age but 
that in which they lived. 

The following is a brief specimen of Heywood’s 
writing, selected from a prologue to one of his 
numerous plays. What he says of the sources from 
which he derived the plots of his plays, and the 
characters that figure in them, may be said of all 
the dramatists of the Elizabethan period : — 

** To give content to this moat curious age, 

The gods themselves we*ve brought down to the stage, 

And figured them in planets ; made even hell 
Deliver up the fUries, by no spell 
Saving the Muse’s rapture— further we 
Have trafficked by their help ; no history 
We have left nnriffed ; oiir pens have been dipped 
As well in o)>ening each hid manuscript 
As tracks more vulgar, whether read or sung 
In oiif domestic or more foreign tongue : 

Of fkiries, elves, hymphs of the sea and land 
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The lawns, the groves, no number can be scanned 
Which we have not given feet to.'* 

The last of the great race of dramatists was 
Shirley, who was bom at the close of the reign of 
Elizabeth, lived through the whole period of the 
civil contests and the Commonwealth, and survived 
by some years the Restoration. We possess no 
less than forty of his plays ; they are in no respect 
entitled to rank with the works of the great 
masters among whom Shirley’s youth was passed. 

THE CIVIL WAR AND THE COMMONWEALTH : 

PROSE. 

The period upon which we are now entering 
presents in the character of its literature the 
strongest contrast to that which preceded it. In 
the Elizabethan age we saw the nation for the first 
time fully roused from the long torpor of the dark 
ages, and brought under the influence of that great 
intellectual revival which throughout all Europe 
accompanied the restoration of learning. We saw 
the nation, in the new-found strength of its early 
manhood, seeking a vent for its energies in war, in 
travel, in discovery, and above all in literature. In 
its literature we And an eager pursuit of knowledge 
for its own sake ; a keen search for every form of 
artistic beauty and intellectual pleasure. A period 
of great prosperity and unexampled national glor'*’^ 
left the genius of the age free to pursue its own 
ends in its own ways. Controversies there were, 
no doubt, and of no small importance, but they had 
not yet made their way into the hearts of the 
people, or pressed the literary powers of the nation 
into service on either side; and consequently the 
leading characteristics of the literature of the 
period are, besides it.s power and extent, above all 
things, freedom and variety. In the period to 
which we now come everything is changed. A 
conflict, such as England had never seen since the 
miserable days of the Wars of the Roses, divided 
and exhausted the nation. Men opposed one 
another, not from mere prejudice in favour of this 
or that candidate for power : their differences lay 
deeper. In religion they began with the very bases 
of belief, included the whole of their creed and 
forms of worship, and extended to the minutest 
details of practice. Nor were men less profoundly 
divided upon all that relates to the political and 
social constitution. And these contests were so 
engrossing as to absorb, or at least direct, the 
whole intellectual energy of the nation. The most 
striking qualities in the literature of the Civil War 
and the Commonwealth are earnestness and con- 
centration, and an intensely religious spirit. 
Shakespeare is, in literature, the leading spirit of 
the one age, Milton of the other. 


e9 

One special circumstance affecting the character 
of this literature, and strengthening the contrast 
between it and the preceding age, ought not to be 
overlooked. The great glory of the Elizabethan 
period was its drama. The dominance of the 
Puritans was the death of the drama ; the fanatics 
of that party closed the theatres and proscribed 
the dramatic profession. 

It follows naturally from the character of the 
times that the prose literature bears a far higher 
proportion, both in extent and in importance, to its 
poetry than in any former age. 

The controversy between Protestantism and the 
Church of Rome, a controversy which in the pre- 
ceding generation had been carried on with very 
different weapons, now largely occupied the deepest 
thinkers and most learned men of the age; and 
scarcely less absorbing was the contest between 
the three chief schools within the ranks of Protest- 
antism in England, the Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, and Independents, even Milton himself 
having, as we shall see hereafter, thrown all his 
energies into this latter controversy. 

John Hales was born towards the close of the 
reign of Elizabeth, in the year 1584, and lived till 
nearly the end of the Commonwealth, in 1666. He 
was a divine of vast learning and great powers as a 
reasoner, and his style is admirable. As a contro- 
versialist, he took the Episcopalian side, as against 
the strongly Puritan parties, and, like all other 
men of that day who expressed their own opinions 
boldly and openly, he suffered much for his 
honesty when his opponents were in power. He 
was also a determined antagonist of the claims of 
the Church of Rome. 

Scarcely less famous than Hales in his own day, 
and even more so with posterity, was his contem- 
porary, William Chillingworth (b. 1602, d. 1644). 
Chillingworth, while a young man, was converted 
to the Roman Catholic religion, but he subsequently 
returned to his original faith, and became one of 
its most powerful champions against the Roman 
system. His great work is an elaborate defence of 
the Protestant position, entitled “ The Religion of 
Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation.” 

But by far the most important to the student of 
literature among the theological writers of this 
period is Jeremy Taylor. Taylor was born at Cam- 
bridge, in 1613, of very humble parentage. He 
received his education first at a grammar school in 
that town, and afterwards at Caius College in the 
university. The great reputation which he acquired 
at the university, followed, it is said, by an ac- 
cidental introduction to Archbishop Laud, led to 
his advancement in the Church and his connection 
with the Court party. Throughout the Civil War 
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he attached himself to the party of the King, and, 
as chaplrin to the army, followed the fortunes of 
his royal master in the field. After the final 
triumph of the Parliament over the King, Taylor 
lived for the inost part in retirement ; but, as he 
continued to write freely in opposition to the 
dominant party, he sometimes suffered for his 
opinions at their hands. After the Restoration, 
Taylor’s fidelity to the royal cause was rewarded 
by his appointment to the bishopric of Down and 
Connor. He died in Ireland soon afterwards, 
in 1667. 

Among all the great men whom the Church of 
, England has produced, there is none to whom the 
members of that Church are accustomed to look up 
with more affectionate admiration and pride than 
Jeremy Taylor. It is not alone his genius, but still 
more the purity and beauty of his character and the 
devotion of his life, which have secured for him this 
regard. And his works hold almost, if not quite, 
the first place among the standard classics of his 
Church. He was a very voluminous writer, and his 
works are of various classes. His devotional works 
are those which are in the present day the best 
known, and upon which his fame main/y rests. The 
chief among them are “ The Rule and Exercise of 
Holy Living ” ; “ The Rule and Exercise of Holy 
Dying” ; and “The Life of Christ, the great Exem- 
plar.” His numerous sermons, though less generally 
read in the present day than the works we have 
mentioned, are fully equal to them in beauty and 
power. Of his works of an argumentative character, 
the most noteworthy are his “ Apology for Fixed and 
Set Forms of Worship,” a work whose purpose suffi- 
ciently appears from its title ; and his “ Liberty of 
Prophesying,” an argument in favour of religious 
toleration. The student of literature who desires to 
form some idea of Jeremy Taylor’s powers cannot 
do better than select the last-named book for study. 
In judging of the real liberality of Taylor’s principles, 
it must be remembered, however, that when he wrote 
this book he was on the beaten side, and the weaker 
party is always and necessarily in favour of tolera- 
tion. On the other hand, when we see the narrow 
limits within which Taylor would confine toleration, 
we must bear in mind the age in which he wrote, 
and that in limiting toleration as he does, he did 
only what the most advanced thinkers of his age did. 
Milton asserts these restrictions upon toleration 
more strongly than Taylor does. Taylor was ex- 
ceptional in the clear doctrines of toleration which 
he laid down, not in the qualifications which he 
placed upon them. 

The peculiar merit of Jeremy Taylor’s writings is 
the marvellous beauty of his style. In this he 
stands, probably, foremost in the golden age of 


English prose. It is true that he is not always free 
from pedantry; and one cannot find in Taylor 
single passaged of such surpassing splendour as may 
be met with in Milton’s prose works. Taylor’s great 
power lies in the equal flow of his eloquence, never 
deformed by harshness or crabbedness, always 
musical and always dignified, unfailing in wealth 
of illustration and in variety of structure. For this 
very reason, because his charm lies not so much in 
the peculiar beauty of isolated passages as in the 
sustained eloquence of the whole, few great writers 
suffer more in quotation than Taylor. But a few 
passages may give some idea of his style. We select 
them from the “ Liberty of Prophesying.” Speaking 
of the strength of early habits and education, and 
the consequent tenderness with which early-learned 
errors ought to be treated, he writes : — 

“Education is ao great and so invincible a prejudice tliat 
lie who masters the inconvenience of it is more to be com- 
mended than he can be justly blamed that complies with it. 
For men do not always call them prlncijdes which are the prime 
fountains of reason, from whence sucli consequents naturally 
flow as are to guide the actions and discouraes of men *, but 
they are principles which thus are first taught, which they 
sucked in next to their milk, and by a proportion to those first 
principles they usually take their estimate of propositions. 
For whatsoever is taught to them at fii'st they believe infinitely, 
for they know nothing to the contrary. They have had no 
other masters whose theorems might abate the strength of 
tbeir first persuasions; and it is a great advantage in those 
cases to get possession ; and befoe their first principles can be 
dissolved, they are made habitual and coinplexional. It is in 
their nature then to believe them ; and this is helped forward 
very much by the advantage of love and veneration which we 
have for the first parents of our persuasions. . . . Now this 
prejudice works by many jirinciples ; but how strongly they 
do possess the understanding is visible in that great Instance 
of the affection and perfect persuasion the weaker sort of 
jieople have to that which they call the religion of their fore- 
fathers. You may as well charm a fever asleep with the noise 
of bells, as make any pretence of reason against that religion 
which old men have entailed upon their heirs male so many 
generations till they can prescribe. And the apostles found 
this to be most tnie in the extremest difficulty they met with, 
to contest against the rites of Moses, and the long superstition 
of the Gentiles, which they therefore thought fit to be retained 
because they Imd done so formerly, pergenfes non quo eundum 
eat Bed quo iiur ; and all the blessings of this life which God 
gave them they had in conjunction with their religion, and 
therefore they believed it was for their religion. And this 
persuasion was fast bound in them with ribs of iron. The 
apostles were forced to unloose tlje whole conjuncture of parts 
and principles in their understandings, before they could make 
them malleable and receptive of any impresses. But the 
observation and experience of all wise men can justify this 
truth. All that I shall say to the present purpose is this, that 
consideration is to be had to the weakness of persons when 
they are prevailed upon by so innocent a prejudice ; and when 
there cannot be arguments strong enough to overmaster an 
habitual persuasion bred wltli a man, nourished up with him, 
that always eat at his table, and lie in his bosom, he is not 
easily to 1^ called heretic ; for if he keeps the foundation of 
faith, other articles are not so clearly demonstrated on either 
side but that a man may innocently be abused to the contrary ; 
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«im 1 therefore, in thie case, to handle him charitably is but to 

him Justice. And when an opinion in minor ibM articulU is 
entertained upon the title and stock of education, it may be 
the better permitted to him, since upon no better stock nor 
stronger arguments most men entertain their whole religion 
—even Christianity itself." 

Very characteristic of the writer is the beautiful 
etory with which the book concludes : — 

“ I end with a story which I find in the Jews' books. When 
Abraham sat at his tent door, according to his custom, waiting 
to entertain strangers, he espied an old man stoojiing and 
icaning on his statT, weary with age and travel, coming towards 
him, who was an handi-ed years of age. He received him 
jkindly, washed h:a feet, provided supper, caused him to sit 
•down ; but observing tliat the old man ate and prayed not, 
nor begged for a blessing on his meat, he asked him why he 
•did not worship the God of heaven. The old man told him 
that he worshipped the fire only, and acknowledged no other 
god ; at which answer Abraham grew so zealously angry that 
he thrust tlie old man out of his tent, and exposed him to all 
the evils of the night and an unguarded condition. When the 
•old man was gone, God called to Abraham, and asked him 
where the stranger was. He replied, ‘I tbrusl liini away 
liecause he did not worship thee.’ God answered him, ‘ I have 
suffered him these hundred years, althoiigli lie dishonoured 
me, and coiildest thou not endure him one night when he gave 
thee no trouble ? ’ Upon this, saith the story, Abraham fetched 
him back again, and gave him hospitable entertainment and 
•wise instruction. Go lliou and do likewise, and thy charity 
will be rewarded by the God oi Abraliam." 


ARCHITECTURE.— XL 

[Continued from p. 10.] 

THE ITALIAN, OR RENAISSANCE, STYLE. 
Before proceeding to describe the buildings of the 
Italian Renaissance, it is necessary to point out that 
between the old traditional styles in each country 
ivnd the introduction of the pure Italian there 
existed, as with other styles, a transitional period — 
n. period during which the ornament and leading 
features of the new style were employed in a decora- 
tive sense and in the spirit of the old traditional 
work. This period is known in Italy as the Cinque- 
KJento style ; in France as the style of Francis I. ; in 
Spain as the Plateresque, or silversmith’s, style ; and 
in England as the Elizabethan and Jacobean. The 
latest revival which has taken place in this country, 
«nd to which we shall refer again, is based on this 
transitional period, and many of its models are to 
be found in Belgium and Holland, two countries, 
curiously enough, in which the pure Italian style 
never seems to have taken a footing. 

The Cinque-Cento style in Rome is found only in 
tombs by Sansovino and other sculptors who were 
unwilling to bind their fancies by the rules laid down 
by Vitruvius. In the north of Italy it is found in the 
court of the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence (Fig. 40), in 
the arcades of Bologna, in the town-hall and church 
Santa Maria-dei-Miracoli at Brescia, in the Certosa 


at Pavia, in the dome and apses of Santa Maria-delle- 
Grazie at Milan, in the ducal palace at Urbino, and 
in other towns ; the greatest variety, however, being 
found in Venice, which, probably owing to the much 
greater perfection of the Gothic style in her palaoes, 
seems to have clung to the traditional feeling which 
still lingered there. Thus, we have in the church of 
the Miracoli, in St. Zaccharia and St. Giobbe, in the 
later portions of the Ducal Palace, in the schools of 
San Rocco and San Marco, and in the Vendramini 
Calerghi and Corner-Spinellil*alaoes, alarge series of 
Cinque-Cento buildings of the greatest beauty — 
buildings in which the design is based on Gothic 
principles, whilst the ornament and details are 
adapted from classic examples, treated, however, 
with perfect freedom, and with a delicacy and 
beauty in the carving which has never since been 
approached, except, perhaps, in some of the early 
French buildings of the first half of the sixteenth 
century. 

Although, as will be seen later on when dealing 
with the Italian style in France and England, 
domestic or secular architecture supersedes the 
ecclesiastical buildings of past styles, in Italy the 
chief revival of classic architecture was developed 
in her churches, and of these there were two types : 
(1) the basilican church, with nave and aisles separ- 
ated from one another by columns carrying arches, 
and covered with an open timber-roof or with flat- 
panelled ceiling; and (2) a church with barrel- 
vault over the nave, which was separated from the 
aisles by massive piers with arched openings be- 
tween, the aisles also being vaulted. Since the 
early basilican days, the transept, originally at the 
east end, had been brought forward and given up to 
the laity or the congregation, and the space behind 
it, called the choir, had been appropriated by the 
priests ; already in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, at Florence, in the church of Santa Maria- 
dei-Fiori, the architect had conceived the idea 
of giving more importance to the centre of the 
church by the erection of a dome, of which so 
magnificent an example existed in the Pantheon at 
Rome ; and the first feature of the new Italian style 
was the great dome which Brunelleschi erected on 
the structure commenced by Arnoldo di Lapo at 
Florence, and for the design and construction of 
which he made a special study of the earlier Roman 
example (Fig. 41). The diameter of the Florence dome 
is only one foot less than that of the Pantheon. The 
height of its springing is far greater, being 180 feet 
from the ground, and the height to summit of vault 
is 280 feet. It was, therefore, a work of extra- 
ordinary magnitude, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, served as a model for that which the Italian 
architects may almost claim to have invented, viz.. 
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the erection of a dome on the intersection or crossing 
of the nave and transept of a church. The two 
other churches which Brunelleschi designed at Flo- 
rence were those of St. Lorenzo (which he com- 
pleted) and of St. Spirito, both of the basilican type. 
As an early exam- 
ple of the barrel- 
vaulted church, we 
may mention the 
church of St. An- 
drea at Mantua, by 
Alberti ; this is 
crowned by a small 
dome at the cross- 
ing. The chief in- 
terest of the eccle- 
siastical revival of 
classic architecture 
centres in the cath- 
edral of St. Peter’s 
at Rome, one of the 
most stupendous 
structures in exist- 
ence, being 660 feet 
long and covering 
an area of 227,000 
square feet— more 
than double the 
ai ea of Milan Oath- 
edral, four times 
the area of Salis- 
bury Cathedral, and 
nearly three times 
the area of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London. 

(Figs. 42, 43.) It 
occupies the site 
of the original St. 

Peter’s, erected by 
Constantine, the 
tribune or apse of 
that church lying 
under the central dome of the new building 
The foundations of a portion of the building in 
the west apse (the church is orientated after 
the early custom, the entrance porch at the east 
end and the apse at the west end) were laid by 
Nicholas V. about 1440; but little was done for 
half a century, when Pope Julius II. commissioned 
Bramante to prepare designs for the structure, the 
foundations of which were laid in 1606. Bramante 
died in 1614, and other architects (Raphael, Peruzzi, 
and San Gallo) were successively appointed to suc- 
ceed him. In f646 the building was placed in the 
hands of Michael Angelo, who constructed the dome, 
andk probably a great portion of the exterior, on the 


same lines as Bramante’s plan, except that the 
Greek instead of the Latin cross was adhered 
to— that is to say, the nave, the choir,- and the 
north and south transepts were each of the same 
length. In the beginning of the seventeenth 

century the nave 
was increased in 
length by three 
bays, and a narthex 
or entrance vesti- 
bule was built by 
Mademo ; and in 
1661 Bernini added 
the piazza, with its 
semicircular por- 
ticos and its foun- 
tains. The length- 
ening of the nave 
has been fatal to 
its external effect 
so far as the dome 
is concerned, which 
is almost entirely 
hidden from the 
piazza ; in fact, the 
rear elevation is 
the only side from 
which its form can 
be properly seen- 
The nave, choir, 
and transept are 
all covered with 
barrel-vaults. The 
dome is 138 feet in 
diameter, its height 
to the summit of 
the vault 330 feet- 
The size of the in- 
terior is diminished 
in effect by the 
enormous height of 
the Corinthian pil- 
asters, which aie 106 feet in height ; and although 
the richest marbles and sculptures are employed in 
its decoration, the general aspect is not of a reli- 
gious nature. Of other churches we may mention 
the church of St. Maggiore, of the Salute at Venice, 
and of the Annunziata at Genoa. 

With the exception of a dome at the intersection 
of nave and transept, the Italian architects introduced 
no fresh arrangement in their churches, and all their 
ingenuity seems to have been turned in the direc- 
tion of finding a new costume wherewith to dress 
the old lay figure. 

Secular architecture fared better in the hands 
of Italian architects than ecclesiastical work. Now 
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combinationa were required, vestibules and court- at Florence, attributed to Raphae]|P and theFamee^ 
yards, stately staircases, and suites of rooms for Palace at Borne are typical escamples of the latter, 
receptions, on a far grander scale than had hitherto The Cancellaria and the Belvidere Gallery of the 
been conceived ; and it is in these that we find the Vatican, both in Rome and designed by Bramante, 



Fig. 43 .— St Peteb’s, Rome. 


most interesting examples of the development of are good examples of the latter. To these may be 
the new style. added the Famesina, the Massimi, the Ossola Palaces 

The earliest palaces of this style were those of by Peruzzi, the villa of Pope Julius, and the palace 

the Riccardi (1430), the Pitti (1435-50), and the of the Caprarola by Vignola, and the Tiene and 

Strozzi (1439), all in Florence ; and the Piccolo- Barbarino Palaces, and the great hall at Vicenza by 

mini and Spanochi Palaces in Siena. These, Palladio. In all of these there is the same arrange- 

BO far as their exterior is concerned, are chiefly ment of superposition of pilasters of the several 

based on the eaily example of the Palazzo Vecchio, orders, one above the other, with a cornice crowned 

in which rusticated masonry is employed ; the by an attic or balustrade and a flat roof. Michael 

classic features appearing in the widely projecting Angelo introduced a new phase, carrying one great 

cornices which crown them and in the interior court- order through the storeys, which, while it gives a 

yards. In the sixteenth century the decoration certain palatial aspect to the block, is opposed to 

of the exterior is of two kinds : the several storeys common sense. An example of this is found in the 

have their wall-surfaces div ided by pilasters of the Museum of the Capitol at Rome. Other variations 

orders superimposed one over the other, or the are found in Genoa, where tiie marble vestibules 

decoration is confined to rusticated masbnry at the and staircases are features of great beauty, the 

angles, and to the window designs, which are flanked marble apparently being confined to these, as the 

with architraves or with pilasters, and crowned by fronts are invariably in stucco. It is to Venice again, 

angle or curved pediments. The Pandolfini Palace therefore, that we tu]:n for the finest examples of 
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this style, and in the Cornaro Palace by Sansovino 
(who ^o erected the loggia at the base of the 
great campanile opposite St. Mark’s), the Grimani 
Palace by San Michele (1648), the Balbi Palace by 
Vittore, and the Rezzonico and Pesaro Palaces 
(both dating from the middle of the seventeenth 
century and designed by Longhena) we have 
magnificent specimens of Italian Renaissance. 



Fig. 44.— Plan of St. Peter's, Rome. 

A, Chapel of St. SebaBtian ; b, Chapel of the Holy Sacrament ; 
c, Gregorian Chapel ; d and d', Transepts ; e, Pontifical 
Altar ; r, Relics of St. Peter ; o, Entrance to the Sacristy; 
H, Clementine Chapel ; j, Choral Chapel ; l, Chapel of the 
Presentation ; m, Baptistery ; n, Royal Staircase ; o and 
p, Colonnades of the Piazza. 
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FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ENGLISH. 

44.— Letter on Failure of a Firm. 

Lmdon, Jawaa/ry 18—. 
Messrs. Carlton k Co., Manchester. 

Gentlemen, — Our last, which we beg to confirm, 
was dated the 16th ultimo. 

You will, no doubt, have been already apprised 
by telegraph of the failure of the old-established 
firm of Bernard and Co., which took place to-day. 

Although the position of this house has for some 
time been considered precarious, in consequence of 

the difficulties in which the Branch has been 

Involved since the outbreak of the war with 


where they did their chief business, it was hoped 
that with the assistance of some friends, and the 
arrangements proposed by the creditors, the present 
crisis might have been avoided. 

Unfortunately, Messrs. Bernard and Co. received 

last night the sad news that the bankers 

refused to make any further advances on bills drawn 

on ; which circumstance prevented the 

Branch raising the funds which they had 

to remit to the London house for the payment of 
their drafts. In consequence, the latter were com- 
pelled to suspend payment. 

There is nothing known yet with regard to the 
exact position of the house ; some expect a dividend 
of 10s, in the pound ; others say there will not be 
more than 6s. or 6s. 6d. at the utmost. 

As the assets chiefly consist of debts in . 

which in the present state of affairs are not easily 
collected, we think it rather difficult to make a cor- 
rect estimate of what the dividend will be, but it will 
probably be between 6s. and 12s. 6d. in the pound. 

Unfortunately, we are interested in this failure 
for some thousands, which very likely will also be the 
case with you, but, we hope, not to the same extent. 

As soon as we are in possession of further parti- 
culars about this sad affair, we shall transmit them 
to you. Meanwhile, 

We remain, Gentlemen, yours truly, 

A. Dobson k Co. 

LondreSy le janvier^ 18—. 
Messieurs Carlton k C^**, Manchester. 

Messieurs, — Notre derni^re lettre, que nous vous 
confirmons, 6tait du 16 du mois dernier. 

Vous avez sans doute d6j^l appris par t616grapho 
la faillite, qui a eu lieu aujourd’hui, de la vieille 
maison Bernard et C*®. 

Quoiqu’on consid6r&t la position de la dite maison 
comme pr6caire, d6jA depuis quelque temps, par 

suite des difficult^s oil la Succursale de 

se trouvait depuis le commencement de la guerre 

avec , avec qui elle faisait ses principales 

affaires, on esp^rait pouvoir 6viter cette crise par 
I’assistance de quelques amis et les arrangements 
que les cr^anciers avaient proposes. 

Malheureusement, Messieurs Bernard et C‘® ont 
re9u hier soir la triste nouvelle que leurs banquiers 

de avaient refus4 de faire de nouvelles 

avances sur des traites tir6es sur , ce qui a 

emp4ch6 leur Succursale de se procurer 

les fonds qu’elle avait remettre k la maison de 
Londres pour le paiement de ses traites. Par suite 
de cette circonstance cette derni^re s’est vue dans 
la n6ces8it4 de suspendre ses paieraents. 

On ne salt encore rien sur la position exacte de la 
maison ; les uns s’attendent & un dividende de 10s. 
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par livre, d’aatres disent qu’il n’y aura que 5fi. ou 
58. 6d. tout au plus. 

Comme les credits faits en oomposent 

principalement I’actif, et qu’en r6tat actuel des 
affaires la rentr^e sera tr6s-difficile, nous ne croyons 
pas que Ton puisse dire A peu pr^s quel sera le 
dividende, mais on esp^re que ce sera de 6s. A 12s. 6d. 
la livre. 

Nous sommes malheureusement int4ress4s dans 
cette faillite pour quelques mille livres ; tr^s-pro- 
bablement que vous ^tes dans le m6me cas, du moins 
nous Tesp^rons pour un montant moins fort. 

Aussitdt que nous aurons plus de details sur cette 
triste affaire, nous vous en ferons part, En attendant, 
Nous vous pr^sentons, Messieurs, 

Nos oordiales salutations, 

A. Dobson & C^®. 
Sonfeoit; 1. 3anttar, 18—. 

(Sarlton & (So., 

IfiJir btflatigcn unfer ®rgcbene« worn 16. ulto. 
ek nerten o^ne bmit« turc^ 2:cUgraiJ^en oon 

bfm ^ute eingetretenen gattiffement ber a(ten girma Sernarb 
unb (5o. infermirt fein. 

Dbglelc^ bie Sflgc bicfc« ^aufefl feit einiger 3eit fur jtueifei^nft 
gel^aUcn tourbe, in gdge bet ©c^iricrtgfcitcn in tweldjjc bie 

gilinle butd^i ben ?tu#t)ruci() Ui l?riegc« in 

nertcicfelt tear— ttcfelbfi fte i^r ^aubtgefc|>aft mnc^te— fo ^ojfte 
man bie gegenmArtige drife mit bet <&tiife non etnigen 
gteunben unb ten ton ten drebitoren oorgefd^tngenen SUrangc- 
ment6 termeiten )u fonnen. 

Unglfldfiid^iemeife embfingen bie Merten Scrnarb & do. 

geftern JSbenb tie traurige S^atfirielit taf bie Sanf* 

^dufet meitere iCorfd|>u§e gegen auf gcjogene Jratten 

tcttocigerten, mele^et Umflanb bie giliaie tcr^inbette, 

bie dJetber aufjutreiben, beren fie jum JRcmittircn an tic 
3onboner girma in 3a^iung i^tet Jtintten beburfte. Sebtcve 
toot in golge teffen genotl^igt, il^re Sal^iungen einjufiefien. 

fiber tie actuefle Jage ted 4&aufe« ifl no(^ niti(jt« ?Jofitine« 
befannt : einige ermarten eine Dinitente ton lOs. bet ipfunb 
©tcrling, antcre be^aubtcn ed todrbe ^od^flend 6s. ober 6s. 6d. 
I^raiidfommen. 

!Da tie Hctioen l^aubtfdr^ii^ aud Sc^utten 

befie^en, toelcb® Situation nic^t (eie^t einjujieben 

flnb, fo l^atten mir ed fur jiemlit^ fi^wer eine correcte ©(^d^ung 
ber ju enuartenten iDititenbe gu mocben, boc^ mirb tiefeibe 
AKil^rfd^inlub smift^en 5s. unb 128. 6d. rer $funb ®ter(ing 
betragen. 

Ungtfirfiit^ermeile jlnb mit in tiefem gattimcnt mit einigen 
ffaufenben intereffirt, mad bei S^nen mobi autb ber gafi fein 
bdrfte, menn audb gleieben Seiang. 

Gobaib mit im )0efib< tueiterer S)etai(d dber tiefe traurige 
€>a(^ fiat, merten mir Sbnen biefclbcn iibermittein. iBid 
babin verblelbcn mir, 

91. ^obfon A do. 


45. — Letteb with Account Cubbent. 

Paris, JoAiuary, 1891. 
Messrs. Walker A Marshall, Leeds. 

Gentlemen, — As we are closing our books for the 
past year, we beg to hand you an extract of your 
account current, showing a balance in your favour 
of £2,822 6s. 6d. to the 31st December, 1890, whioh 
we carry forward. 

Believe us, Gentlemen, yours truly, 

A. Leleux & Co. 

Paris, ja/nvier, 1891. 
Messieurs Walker & Marshall, A Leeds. 

Messieurs, — Occup6s du rfeglement de nos livres 
pour I’ann^e qui vient de s’6oouler, nous avons 
I’avantage de vous remettre le relev6 de votre compte 
courant, pr6sentant un solde en votre faveur de 
£2,822 5s. 6d. au 31 d^cembre, 1890, que nous 
reportons A nouveau. 

Recevez, Messieurs, nos salutations cordiales, 

A. Leleux & 

iparid, 3anuar, 1891. 

<&errcn SBatfer k SD^arfcbaU, Seetd. 

aWit tern 9Ibf(bluf unferer ©uc!;fr fur bad tergungene 3obr 
beftbdftigt, bebdnbigen mir Sb'itn bkvmit elnen 9iudjug 3b«d 
donto^dorrentd mit einem ®a(to pi S^rcn ®unfien ton 
£2822 : 5 : 6 ter 31. I)c(ember, 1890, mcttben mir cortragen. 

J&wbaibtungdrpU, 

91. Seleur & do. 


46.— Reply to Preceding Letter. 

Leeds, Fel»niary, 1891. 
Messrs. Leleux & Co., Paris. 

Gentlemen,— Your favour of . . . ult. is duly to 
hand, covering extract of our account current with 
you, which we find correct. 

We have carried forward the balance in our 
favour of £2,822 5s. 6d. to the 31st December, 1890, 
in conformity. 

We are, Gentlemen, yours faithfully. 

Walker & Marshall. 

Leeds, fierier, 1891. 
Messieurs Leleux & C»®, A Paris. 

Messieurs, — Votre honor4e du . . . nous est bien 
parvenue, couvrant le relev6 de notre compte courant 
chez vous, que nous avons trouv6 correct. 

Le solde en notre faveur de £2,822 6s. 6d. a 4t6 
port6 A compte nouveau, valeur au 31 dAcembre, 
1890. 

Nous vous saluons. Messieurs, avec empressement. 
Walker & Marshall. 

Seebd, gcbruav, 1891 . 

3^ dkebttrd vom . . . i{) in unfetm 93cfib unb l^abcn mir 
ben und bamit Aberfanbten 8ie(^nunglviud§ug rit^tig befuttben. 
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SBir ]^a(en ben ®a(to «on £2,^22 5fl. 6d. )>ft 31. 
l^ceinber, 1830, gleu^fauttnb mit 3^nen vorgetrageit. 

^oc^iK^tHngtttoU, 

SBalfer Sc WlartpaK. 

47.— Reply to Letter asking Information 
ABOUT A Swindler. 

LUgCy November lOthy 1891. 
Messrs. Blanch i Sc Co., Geneva. 

Gentlemen, — We beg to acknowledge the receipt 
of yours of the 2nd, for which we thank you. The 
Peter Orlandi whom you mention we have known 
for about the last three years. We always executed 
a small order of his for his Italian journey, and 
expected to be paid before executing the next, as 
we had none but extremely uncertain information 
concerning him. At liis last journey but one, he 
had mentioned to his agent that in a short time 
he would be able to extend his operations, as, by 
means of his brother or some other person, he would 
have some £20,000 more capital, and that all his 
purchases would then be for ready money. Some 
time before his arri\al, he wrote to say that the 
imminent outbreak of hostilities had brought him a 
number of orders, and that he would be at Li6ge in 
a few days with ample funds ; he ordered his agent 
to call upon several manufacturers to request them 
to have ready for him a large assortment, as he was 
enabled to pay for his last orders as well as the new 
purchases; 

Following these instructions, the agent called, 
not only on the firms who knew him, but also on 
some where he had not been before. Finding out 
sellers, he took the wretched swindler, after his 
arrival, to the various firms, who, thinking they 
would be paid beforehand, pushed the sale. When 
the time for his departure arrived, he gave accept- 
ances in proper order on well-known firms, to most 
of the vendors, who accepted them, intending to 
send them off at once to ascertain their real value. 
To the firms who knew him he said that, having 
bought more than he had intended, he should pay 
them immediately on his arrival at Genoa. The 
boxes containing his purchases were delivered and 
sent off, as people were far from suspecting that 
they were dealing with an experienced swindler. 
A few days after, the sad truth was learnt. Our 
town loses about 900,000 francs. We ourselves, 
like others, lured by the prospect of an immediate 
payment, lose about 27,000 francs. 

Herewith we send you an acceptance which he 
has given us, and which is of no more value than 
the others ; we also give you our authority to pro- 
ceed against the swindler, should he still be in your 
city, and remain, very truly yours, 

De Pretis Brothers. 


LUgOy le 10 novemhrey 1891. 
Messieurs Bianchi et 0*«, b, Geneve. 

Messieurs, — Nous avons re^u votre honor6e du 2 
courant, et vous en sommes reoonnaissants. Le 
sieur Pierre Orlandi dont vous nous parlez nous est 
connu depuis environ trois ans. A chacun de ses 
voyages en Italic, nous lui avons toujours ex6cut6 
une petite commande, nous attendant d’en dtre sold4 
avant de donner suite b auoune autre, vu que nous 
n’avions eu que des renseignements tr^-incertains 
sur son compte. A son avant-dernier voyage, il 
avait confi6 b son repr^sentant qu’il serait bientdt 
en mesure de pouvoir op6rer plus largement, parce 
que, par Tentreraise de son fr^re ou d'une autre 
personne, il aurait un capital de £20,000 de plus 
ajout6 b son commerce, et qu’alors tous ses achats 
se feraient au comptant. Quelque temps avant son 
arriv6e, il 4crivit que la guerre imminente lui avait 
amon6 de nombreuses oommnndes, qu’en conse- 
quence il serait d, Li^ge dans quelques jours avec 
un portefeuille bien garni ; il ordonna b son repr^- 
sentant de voir plusieurs maisons et de les prier de 
lui preparer un grand assortiment, car il etait 
ra^me de solder ses derniei*s achats et ses nou- 
veaux. 

Muni de ces avis, le representant \ isita non-seule- 
ment Ics maisons qui le connaissaient, mais encore 
celles oil il n’^tait pas encore all 6. Il trouva des 
fabricants ; d. I’arrivee du miserable escroc, il le 
conduisit dans les differentes maisons, qui peasant 
etre payees au comptant, poussferent b la vente. 
Au moment de partir, il donna des effets accept^s 
et parfaitement en r^gle sur des maisons connues, b 
la plupart des vendeurs, qui les rcQurent, mais avec 
I’intention de les envoyer de suite pour en connaitre 
leur valeur reelle. Aux maisons qui le connaissaient, 
il leur dit qu’ayant achete plus qu’il ne pensait, 
il leur ferait le versement de ses achats b son 
arrivee b Genes. Les caisses contenant ses mar- 
chandises furent livr^es et exp6di6es, car on 4tait 
loin de soupgonner que Ton efit b faire b un habile 
chevalier d’industrie. Quelques jours apr^s, on 
apprit la triste v6rit6. Notre place se trouvo dans 
cette malheureuse affaire pour environ 900,000 
francs. Quant & nous, tromp^s comme les autres 
par la perspective d’un paiement au comptant, nous 
perdons environ 27,000 francs. 

Sous ce pli nous vous remettons une valeur qu’il 
nous a donn6e, et qui ne vaut pas mieux que les 
autres ; nous vous envoyons aussi nos pouvoirs pour 
poursuivre cet escroc s’il se trouve encore dans 
votre ville. 

Nous vous pr^sentons. Messieurs, 

nos salutations cordiales, 

De Pretis FEkBin. 
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10. d^ovemlber, 1891. 

^ttttn 8c do., ®enua. 

SBit emijflngfn banfenb 3^r (Sccl^rte* t5om 2 curr. ®en acn 
S^nen emjfll^nten iPeter Drinnti j^nben tt>ir feit circa trciSa^en 
gefawnt. ®it iJflegten cine fictne Orfcer filv feine iraliemf<^e 
9leifc aul^ufu^rcn, nnb njartetcn fccren iDejn^lung »or 9iu«' 
fii^rung etnc« ncuen 9luftragc« ah, ta tt)ir nur fe^c unflc^ere 
Snfotmationcn ilbcr ©eiiaiiMtcn erfjielten. fflet feincr rorle^ten 
Sieife ^nltc er feinem 9lgentcii gegenilfccr cnrfl^nt, er ttjurte 
feine Operntionen in Jturjem auitc^nen fonnen, tn fic^ fein 
eSapitat mit «&ilife feine* ©cuter* I'ter cine* Ulntereu um etwa 
£20,000 pergrofern tourtc, toonne^ er ollc feine (Sinfilufe 
gegen (Jaffa ju mac^en Beabflc^jtigte. ^urj por feiner 9lnlunft 
fc^rieb er, ta§ ter unmittelbar bcporfle^ente Sluabrut^ pon 
Seintfeligfciten i^m einc Slnja^t pon 9(ufttAgcn perfe^afft ^abc, 
unt tafi er in cinigen Siagen mit geniigenten ®eltern in Siitticb 
eintreffen merbe. (Sr truq feinem 9lgcnten auf, pevfc^ietene 
9abrifanten ju befuc^en unt fie jur 9(itfmac^ung eine* grofen 
9lffortimcnt« aufjufortern, ba er fomo^i fur feine lenten 9iuftrage 
al* au(p fur feine neiien (Jinf Aufc ju beja^ien im ®tanbe fein 
merbe. 

IDiefen Snflructionen ju Sofge befuc^tc ber 9lgent nic^t nur 
tie «&Aufer tie i^n fannten, fonbern auc^ einige bci benen er 
n«^ nicl()t porgefproeben ^atte. 0lac^bcm er ©erf Aufer gefunben, 
fii^rte er ben <Sc^ipintler nac^ feincr Slnfunft ju ben mfe^iebenen 
Airmen, mclc^e in (Srmartung por^erjucrfclgcnber 3a^(ung ben 
©etfauf poufflrtcn. ©ei feiner tUbreife bejal^ltc er tie ©ie^rjal^l 
femer ©erfflufer permittelfl Slcccbten Pon mp^lbefnniiten Sirmen. 
(Srflere nal^men biefeibcn an, in ber 9lbfi(^t, fic fofort gu begeben, 
um ii^ren reetten SBertl^ fefbjuficUen. iDcn mit il^m fruiter 
befannten girmen perfpradfj er 3al^(ung nac^ feiner 9lnfunft in 
(SJenua, unter bem ©orgeben, baf er mel^r a(« bcabfid^tigt, 
gefauft l^abe. iDie ^iflcn mit ben SDBaren wurben au«geliefcrt 
unb abgefanbt, ba tie Scute nidit al^nten, bafi fie e« mit einem 
geriebenen @d(^rt)inbler ju tl^un fatten. (Sinige Jlagen fpAtcr 
fam bic traurige ffiabtl^cit gum ©orfe^ein. Unfere ®tabt 
perliert cired f*. 9(X),(X)0. ©3ir felbfl, gleidfi anberen, bic fid? 
burt^ tie 2lu*fic^t fofortiger Ba^lung pcvtoden liefen, pertieren 
gegen f*. 27, OCX). 

(ZBir fenben 3^nen einliegenb ein pon i^m etl^a(tene* SIccept, 
metc^e* nic^t mel^r mert^ iff, ate bie anberen, unb mir autorifircn 
®ie gleic^geitig, gegen ben Sc^minbler potgugcl^en fatt* er nocl|? 
in 3^rer <Stabt meifen foUte. 

•^ix^ad^tunggpoQ, 


THE NATUBE OF HEAT. 

The general idea of heat is that it is a something 
which gives the sensation of warmth. This is only 
partly true. A piece of iron when intensely cold, 
as in Arctic lands, appears to the touch quite hot. 
The sensation of heat, therefore, does not under all 


circumstances denote what we shall consider as 
heat in these lessons, and any definition of it, were 
we to frame one, would not have to depend wholly 
upon the sense of touch. 

There are certain effects, however, that we see 
which are not false impressions — thus heat melts 
ice. An inquiry as to how this is done would take 
us a step further in our endeavours to find out the 
nature of heat. As a preliminary we ask : — Is this 
heat which melts ice a bodily something which is 
imparted to the ice, or is it simply a motion which 
has been communicated to the ultimate parts of the 
solid water so as to give them the rolling motion 
of fluidity ? 

THEORIES OF HEAT. 

These questions represent two theories on the 
subject which have been held by different philo- 
sophers. According to the former of these, heat 
arises from a subtle imponderable substance called 
caloric, which surrounds the ultimate atoms of all 
substances, and is capable of passing from one body 
to another. This is known as the caloric theory, 
and was for a long time almost universally received. 
According to it, no new heat could be called into 
existence, the amount in the universe being constant, 
so that the only way of heating any substance was 
by transferring some of this caloric from some other 
substance which was charged with it. 

Many of the ordinary phenomena could be very 
easily explained upon this theory, but the produc- 
tion of an almost unlimited amount of heat by 
friction could not be accounted for, since it was 
obvious that no heat could be evolved in this way 
that was not previously stored up in the substance. 
An extensive series of experiments on the question 
was conducted by Count Rumford, and led to the 
rejection by many of the caloric theory; and a 
celebrated experiment by Sir H. Davy fully sup- 
ported these views. 

When ice becomes melted, a large amount of 
heat disappears or becomes latent, as will be fully 
explained hereafter ; the water, therefore, according 
to the caloric theory, must possess a much larger 
amount of caloric than the ice. Davy accordingly 
took two lumps of ice and rubbed them violently 
together, and in a short time found that a portion 
of the ice was liquefied by the friction. Now, as 
in this instance, the water contained a greater 
amount of heat than the ice, it is clear that there 
must have been an actual production of heat, and 
not merely the evolution of some which was pre- 
viously latent. 

These experiments, with many others which 
might be quoted, tend strongly to disprove the 
caloric theory, and to support the other or dynamical 
theory. According to this, heat is not a material 
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substsinoe, but a motion of ths vXtimate particles of 
which bodies are composed. In this way heat 
presents many analogies to light and sound, for it 
is supposed that just as sound is produced by the 
vibrations of the air, so heat results from the rapid 
vibration of the particles of any body, or, according 
to some, the vibrations of an imponderable fluid by 
which those particles are surrounded. In further 
support of this view, we And that motion is 
frequently converted into heat, and conversely, 
that heat may be changed into motion. 

When a ball is allowed to fall from height, it 
acquires in falling a considerable velocity. Let it 
now strike upon some hard substance, and it will 
immediately be brought to rest : its motion will 
not, however, be annihilated, as will be seen if we 
allow a ball to fall several times, and then carefully 
ascertain its temperature. We shall then find that 
the motion of the ball has been changed into a 
motion of its ultimate particles, which is manifested 
by its becoming warmer. 

AN EFFECT OF HEAT. 

Ti^ke a glass flask and fit it with a good cork, 
through which a piece of glass tubing has been 
passed (Fig. 1). Let the end of this glass tube 
dip into water under an inverted tumbler filled 
with water. Now heat the flask with a flame 
of some kind — candle or Bunsen-burner — and 
bubbles of air will begin to issue from the end 
of the tube and rise up into the tumbler, where 



the expelled air will be collected. We may 
suppose here that the heat imparted to the air 
in the flask gives the particles wider movements, 
that they require more room, which shows itself 
in expansion. 

TEMPBRATUEE. 

The same phenomenon of expansion is seen in 
lesser degree in liquids when they are heated. Thus, 
mercury is seen to expand when it is heated in a 
glass bulb connected with a long narrow stem, and 


this constitutes one of the most familiar of instru-' 
ments — the thermometer. The hotter the mercury 
is made the higher the silver-like thread rises in 
the narrow stem, conversely the colder the mercury 
becomes the lower the thread of metal descends 
towards the main body of it. If the thermometer 
be placed in succession in several different liquids, 
and they all bring the mercury to the same point 
in the stem of the thermometer, all these liquids 
are said to have the same temperature; if the 
liquids have not the same effect on the mercury^ 
the one which brings the liquid metal to the highest 
point has the highest temperature, and the one 
which depresses it to the lowest point has the* 
lowest temperature. We may regard temperature 
as a variable quality of matter, and its intensity 
we measure by the thermometer. This measure- 
ment is effected by means of a scale of degrees 
usually marked on the stem of the instrument. 
Thus with the Fahrenheit scale the freezing-point 
of water is put down as 32^ and the boiling-point 
as 212°; the space between is divided into 180 
divisions or degrees, and 32 similar divisions below 
the freezing-point we have the starting-point or 
zero (0*^) of the scale. In the Centigrade instrument 
the zero or beginning of the scale is the freezing- 
point of water, and the boiling-point is put at 100°. 
In these lessons we shall denote the respective 
scales by the letters F. and C. in the usual way. A 
third scale of degrees is sometimes employed 
named the Reaumur scale, in which the freezing- 
point of water is 0°, and the boiling-point 80°. 

QUANTITY OP HEAT. 

Let US now for a moment consider quantity, A 
pound of water raised in temperature from 0° C. 
to 1° C. has a quantity of heat imparted to it which 
we might take as our unit quantity of heat. Three 
pounds of water raised 1° C. would have three 
times this quantity of heat given to it. Whew 
carbon is burned in oxygen, there is a brilliant 
light and a great fimount of heat developed. 
The quantity of heat is definite in amount, 1 lb. 
of carbon giving rise to 8080 units of heat — i.e^ if 
we could utilise all the heat produced in burning 
1 lb. of carbon, it would raise 8080 lb. of water 
through 1° C. 

In passing we may say that the unit of weight 
usually employed is the kilogram (2| lb.), and the* 
quantity of heat required to raise one kilogram of 
water 1° C. is called a calorie. Thus to take the 
foregoing example, the burning of 1 kilogram of 
carbon would yield 8080 calories. In the following 
table we have given the quantities of heat produced 
by burning a unit quantity of the substance in 
oxygen 
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Svkitawx burned. Quantity ^ heat produced. 

Hydrogen 34,462 

Carbon 8,080 

Sulphur 2,2*20 

Iron .... ... 1,570 

Coal 8,000 

Coke 7,000 

Phosphorus 5,747 

Though the numbers represent the amount of 
heat actually produced by combustion, it is but 
rarely that we can obtain and use anything like this 
amount, a large portion being always wasted. In 
the steam-engine, for instance, the work accom- 
plished by any amount of fuel is seldom more than 
one-eighth of the theoretical amount, and often falls 
far short even of this. A large amount of heat is 
given off with the smoke in the chimney, and much 
is lost by being communicated to the machinery 
and given off by radiation. 

In an ordinary fire-place, too, only a small 
fraction of the heat generated is serviceable in 
warming the room, the greater portion ascending 
the chimney, and being occupied in producing the 
upward draught. On this account many other 
modes of warming are more economical. The open 
ffre, however, remains, and probably will remain, 
the most popular on ac^eount of its pleasant and 
comfortable appearance. 

SOUBOES OF HEAT. 

The chief physical source of the heat which we 
enjoy is the sun, which, although situated at such 
an immense distance from us, nevertheless warms 
the earth by its rays. Of the source of the solar 
heat nothing is known, although many clever 
h 3 rpothese 8 , as well as many very foolish ones, have 
been started. So great is the amount of solar heat 
received by the earth that it has been calculated 
that it would be sufficient to melt in a year a layer 
of ice surrounding the globe to a thickness of thirty- 
eight yards. Other sources of heat we may consider 
under the following heads : — 

1. Terrestrial . — As we dig down into the sub- 
stance of the earth, we find that the temperature 
diminishes a little in summer till we attain a depth 
of about twenty yards. At this depth it remains 
constant all the year round, the summer heat and 
the winter frost being alike unable to penetrate ; 
the temperature of this stratum is about 63^ F. If 
now we sink still deeper, the temperature is found 
to increase at the rate of one degree Fahrenheit for 
every sixty or seventy feet, and this increase con- 
tinues nearly uniform, whatever depth we attain. 
It is evident, therefore, that at a depth of a few 
miles the temperature must be very high ; it is 
sometimes stated that at a depth of eight or ten 
miles this heat would be so great that nothing 


could resist it, and even the hardest rock would be 
fused. The melting-point of any body becomes, 
however, higher as the pressure on it is increased, 
and thus it is probable that the thickness of the 
crust of the earth is far greater than this. Many 
astronomical observations seem likewise to point 
to the same conclusion. 

The air resting on the earth becomes warmed by 
contact with it, and by its radiation, so that as we 
ascend above the earth’s surface the temperature 
gradually diminishes at the rate of about one 
degree Fahrenheit for every 300 feet of elevation. 

Though we are mainly dependent on these physical 
sources for maintaining our temperature, there are 
mechanical and chemical sources of heat which are 
of great importance to us, and to which we must 
accordingly direct our attention. 

2. Frictional . — The first of these sources of heat 
is friction^ and the simplest experiment that can be 
tried, as illustrating the production of heat in this 
way, is to rub a metal button or the blade of a 
knife rapidly to and fro on a piece of wood. It 
will soon become so hot that it cannot be touched 
with any degree of comfort, and a piece of 
phosphorus may easily be inflamed by contact with 
it. The Indians are aware of the fact that heat 
may thus be evolved, and often obtain a fire by 
rubbing one piece of wood violently backwards and 
forwards upon another, or getting the friction with 
a drill. A little loose powder or dust soon ao- 
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cumulates in a groove on the lower piece, and the 
heat becomes sufficiently intense to set light to this 
(Fig. 2). 

The experiments of Count Bumford on this sub- 
ject must be described here, as they were carefully 
arranged and conducted, and are very frequently 
referred to. He was engaged in superintending the 
boring of cannon in Munich, and in the course of 
this was struck with the great amount of heat 
evolved during the process. In order to determine 
the source of this heat, he constructed a metal 
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cylinder weighing about a hundredweight, which 8. Pmimuvon and Compreuim , — The next sources 
wae caused to rotate against a blunt steel borer, of heat which we must refer to are percussion and 

After the lapse of half an hour the temperature compression. An illustration of the production of 

of the cylinder was found to have increased from heat by the former has already been given in the 
60® to 130® F., while the particles of metal worn off 
only weighed 837 grains. It was evident then that 
the heat which had elevated the beat of the heavy 
cylinder 70® could not have been evolved by a change 
of capacity for heat in this small quantity of metal. 

In anotW experiment the cylinder was immersed 
in a vessel containing about two and a half gallons 
of water, and made to rotate against the blunt borer 
as before, and in the course of two hours and a half 
the water was caused to boil by the heat thus 
evolved. The supply of heat thus obtainable ap- 
peared indeed to be inexhaustible. The power 
which drove the cylinder was in this case converted 
into heat, just as when the brake is applied to a 
train the wheels are seen to smoke and give off 
sparks, owing to the motion of the train being con- 
verted into heat and thereby destroyed. We see 
now the reason why grease is applied to the axles 
of wheels and to pieces of machinery ; if it be Pig. 8. 

absent the friction is increased, and then a portion 

of the power is wasted by being converted into experiment of letting fall a leaden ball. A piece of 

heat, instead of being employed to do the work of soft iron, too, may be rendered red-hot by a few 

the machine. skilful blows on an anvil ; and a blow or two with 

In these experiments the quantity of heat pro- a hammer on an ordinary nail will at once raise its 

duced has been so great as at once to be observed : temperature sufficiently to affect the thermo-electric 

very often, however, the amount is so small that it pile, and often to ignite a lucifer. 

cannot be well shown, even by an ordinary thermo- The best means of exhibiting the effects of corn- 
meter. The mode, therefore, usually adopted in pression is by the compression sjringe represented 

rendering its presence manifest is to use a thermo- in Fig. 4. A piece of stout glass or metal tube 

electric pile. closed at one end, and having an internal diameter 

If a bar of bismuth and one of antimony be joined of about half an inch and a uniform bore, has a 

end to end, and the point of junction heated, a faint piston fitted tightly to it : in the under side of this 

current will pass between the ends of the bar and piston is a small cavity in which a small fragment 

will defiect the needle of a galvanometer. When of tinder is placed. The tube is now placed against 

several such compound bars are employed, much a wall or some support, and the piston quickly 

greater sensitiveness is obtained. The bars are forced into it. So much heat is {produced by the 

bent in the middle so that the alternate junctions sudden compression of the air that the tinder is 

may be at one side of the pile, as seen 
in Fig. 8. The ends are then con- 
nected, by the binding screws seen 
on the top in Fig. 3, with a delicate 
galvanometer, and we have thus a 
means of rendering visible the faint- 
est amount of heat. So delicate, in- 
deed, may this instrument be made 
that the warmth of the hand, when 
held at the distance of several feet, 

will visibly deflect the needle of the galvanometer. ignited, and when hastily drawn out will be found 

An instrument of this kind is of great service in all red-hot and smouldering. 

researohesi on heat ; it is, in fact, almost indaspens- When a jet of hydrogen gas is allowed to strike 
and henoe frequent reference will be made to upcm very* flnely divided platinum, it sometimes 

it. in these lessons. renders it red-hot, and thus the gas becomes 

m 
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ignited. This may partly be attributed to condensa- 
tion of the gas in the pores of the platinum, and 
partly also to chemical action. {See lessons on 
Light, Vol. VII., p. 119.) 

This property of spongy platinum is sometimes 
turned to account in Dobereiner’s lamp, which is 
shown in Pig. 6. It consists of two glass vessels, 
A and B, the neck of 
A reaching to the 
bottom of B. Apiece 
of zinc (z) is placed 
in the lower one, and 
diluted sulphuric 
acid is poured over 
it ; the upper one is 
then fixed tightly in 
its place, the neck 
being ground so that 
it may fit air-tight 
The action of the 
acid on the zinc gives 
off hydrogen, which 
drives the liquid into 
the upper vessel, and 
thus leaves the zinc 
dry. As soon as the 
tap in the tube H is 
turned, the gas escapes, and coming into contact 
with the spongy platinum contained in d, is 
ignited. The acid then passes again into B, and a 
fresh supply of gas is generated. 

4. Chemical . — The next and perhaps the most 
important source of heat is chemical action. Nearly 
all chemical combinations are attended with the 
production of a greater or less degree of heat. If 
we take some sulphuric acid, and pour it into a 
vessel containing water, the heat thus evolved will 
at once be seen. When the act of combination goes 
on very rapidly, light is often produced as well as 
heat, and the term camhostien is then commonly 
applied to the change. In reality, however, it is as 
much combustion when a piece of iron slowly rusts 
in the air as when iron wire is burnt in oxygen gas ; 
and further, the same amount of heat is evolved 
during thp whole process, whether the combination 
take a shorter or a longer time. 

In most cases the substance consumed combines 
with the oxygen of the air. Heat, however, is pro- 
duced by other combinations, as, for example, by 
that of hydrogen with chlorine. 

If a little sulphuric acid be dropped upon a 
mixture of powdered sugar and chlorate of potash, 
the chemical action will be so intense that sufficient 
heat will be generated to inflame the mixture : this 
' mode of producing beat is sometimes employed. 
The ordinary Incifer match is tipped at the end with 


a compound which is decomposed at a very low 
temperature. The friction of the match against the 
box is sufficient to raise it to this degree, and then 
the compound inflames and ignites the wood. 

5. Vital Action . — Vital action is another source 
of heat, the temperature of the human body being 
above that of the surrounding air. This may, how- 
ever, be regarded as a result of combustion, for a 
portion of the food taken into the system is really 
consumed, that is, its carbon unites with the oxygen 
of the air, and by this slow combination heat is pro- 
duced which maintains the temperature of the body. 

6. Electrical.— The only other source of heat 
which we shall refer to now is electricity. We have 
seen already how in the thermo-electric pile heat 
is converted into electricity, and we find more 
fully in our lessons on Electricity how it may in 
turn be converted into heat. A simple illustration 
of this is seen if a piece of thin platinum wire be 
taken and made to form part of the circuit through 
which a powerful electric current is passing ; the 
wire will very shortly become white-hot, and even be 
fused. It is in this way that cannon and torpedoes 
are fired by the agency of an electric current. 

EXPANSION PRODUCED BY HEAT. 

We have now to notice the principal effects 
which heat produces on different bodies submitted 
to its influence. Take a rod, A (Fig, 6), of brass or 
copper, about half-an- 
inch in diameter, and 
cut a gauge of metal of 
the shape shown at B, 
so that the rod may just 
fit lengthways between 
the ends of the gauge, 
and also fit tightly in 
the hole, c. If now the 
rod be dipped in boiling Fig, 0 

water, or held over a 

source of heat so that its temperature may be 
raised, we shall find that it will no longer enter 
the gauge nor pass through the hole. It is clear, 
then, that the dimensions of the rod have been in- 
creased by its elevation of temperature, and we 
thus learn that one of the effects of heat is to pro- 
duce expansion. 

Take a flask (Fig. 7) and fill it with water 
slightly tinted with litmus, ink, or other colouring 
matter. Fix in it a tightly fitting cork through 
which a long glass tube has been passed ; the water 
enters the tube and rises to a certain point, and 
here it will remain so long as the temperature is 
unaltered. Now warm the flask gently by means 
of a flame of some sort — candle or Bunsen burner — 
and note that the level of the water in the tube 
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falls slightly, and then begins to rise. The tem- 
porary fall in the column of water is due to the 
expansion of the glass of the flask, which is first 
heated ; but when the heat has reached the liquid 
it expands at a greater rate than the glass and the 
eolumn of water then begins to rise. The evidence 
ef expansion in the water is so apparent in this 
experiment ,that one may readily show it to a large 
class. 

The expansion of metals is also so great that in 
large engineering works— as, for instance, long iron 
bridges — allowance has to be made for it, as other- 
wise the structure would be distorted and weakened. 

It is very important, therefore, to ascer- 
tain the exact amount of expansion 
which different substances undergo when 
their temperature is raised The simplest 
means of doing this is to take a rod of 
the metal, and having placed it so that 
one end presses against an adjusting 
screw and the other against the short 
end of a lever, heat ithy means of a spirit 
lamp. The longer limb of the lever then 
serves as an index, and shows the 
amount of elongation Sufficient ac- 
curacy cannot, however, bo obtained in 
this way, as the exact temperature of the 
bar cannot be determined The method 
devised by Lavoisier and Laplace is 
therefore frequently adopted 
The following is the principle of the device A 
rod of metal, A b (Fig. 8), whose rate of expansion 
has to be ascertained is placed in a trough contain- 
ing a liquid. The rod rests on glass rollers, and one 
end presses against the fixed upright rod of glass at 
r, while the other end is free. As the temperature 
of the liquid is raised, the rod A B lengthens out. 



over a furnace between four stone supports, and 
the bar to be tested is placed in this. A rod of 
glass is placed between the supports at one end of 
the trough, so that the bar may press against it. 
On the top of the other two is a rod turning in 
bearings, and carrying at one end a telescope. 
Fixed to this rod is another nt right angles to 
it, which presses against the other end of the 


Fig. 8. 

bar under examination. An accurately divided 
scale is placed on the wall of the room opposite to 
the telescope, which has cross wires placed in it, so 
as to mark the centre of its field of view. It will 
easily be seen that when the rod elongates it will 
turn the axle which carries the telescope, so that 
by looking through the latter we shall be able to 
read off on the scale the amount of deviation, and 
by an easy calculation learn the exact increase in 
length. The visual ray here serves as a long 
index hand, and enables us to take our measures 
accurately. 

When an experiment is to be made, the bar is 
placed in position, and the trough filled with melting 
ice. In a little time it will have attained the tem- 



and the end B approaches b'. b in its 
movement pushes against the arm b c of 
51 right-angled lever, BCD, moving on a 
pivot at c, and the long arm c D is moved 
into the position ce by the time the rod 
lias elongated to B'. The distance, D e, 
measured on an upright scale, bear.?^ a 
definite relation to the increase of length, 
b b'. Therefore, when d E is ascertained 
for a given rise of temperature, we have 
the means of finding out the amount of 



elongation b b', and consequently the 


•Fig. 9. 


rate of expansion of the rod ab. For 
the long arm of the lever c d we may substitute 
a telescope to move on the pivot at c in the 
same way, and with which we may more con- 
veniently ascertain the rate of expansion on the 
scale D B. The practical details of the method are 
as follow :--A metal trough (Fig. 9) is placed 


perature of 32° F., and an observation is then made 
through the telescope so as to determine the degree 
of the scale to which it points. The ice is now 
removed, and the trough filled with mercury or oil, 
and raised to the required temperature. When it 
has been stationary at this point for a short time, 
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as shown by thermometers placed in the trough, 
a second observation is taken, and in this way the 
expansion is ascertained. This fraction is usually 
known as the coefficient of linear expansion, and 
in most tables it is given for the expansion between 
32® and 212® P., or the freezing and boiling points of 
water. The following table shows the extent of 
this Increase for a few common substances : — 


Fir - - - 


Flint Glass - 


White Glass 

TlW 

Platinum - 

tAs 

Steel 

sir 

Cost Iron - 

lii 

Wrought Iron - 

iris 

Gold ... 

lii 

Copper .... 

lio 

Brass 

jis 

Lead 

ih 

Zinc 

lif 


It must be remembered that this table merely 
indicates the linear increase — that is, the increase 
in one direction. Most substances, however, expand 
equally in each direction, and then the cubical ex- 
pansion may be taken at three times the above 
fractions. 

BXPLANATION OP THE EXPANSION OP BODIES. 

The enlargement of bodies by heat is easily ac- 
counted for by -the dynamical theory, for, when 
the particles vibrate more widely, they naturally 
endeavour to get farther apart, so as to have more 
space to move in. We may regard the particles of 
any body as being held together by two opposing 
forces— cohesion, which tends to draw them more 
closely together, and heat, which tends to drive them 
farther apart. If the heat be increased, the body 
expahds a little by its influence, and then, as the 
particles get farther separated, it assumes the liquid 
state ; and Anally, in the case of many substances, 
the heat altogether overcomes the cohesion, and 
the particles fly apart in the form of vapour. When 
the source of heat is removed, and that already 
acquired by the substance has been imparted to 
surrounding objects, cohesion again comes into play, 
and the substance resumes the liquid or solid state. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY.— YII. 

[CkttUinued fnm p. 21d 
EXCHANGE (ooniinued). 

Now it is clear that when payments are spread 
over a s^es of years, one of the parties may suffer 
very much from these fluctuations. If I take a 
piece of land ndw oA a ninety^nine years* lease a.t a 
ground rent of £100, and gold goes up 20 per cent, 
in valae dnxing the next fifty years, 1 or my 


successor will then have to pay the equivalent 
value, not of £100 now, but of £120 now ; that is, 
it will require (other things being equal) as much 
labour and abstinence to get that £100 as it now- 
does to get £120. The purchasing power of coined 
money is found to vary little as regards com*^ 
modities generally from one year to the next, but 
very greatly when we compare successive perioda 
of years, or times 20, 30, 60, or 100 years apart. 
So it has been suggested that the standard for such 
payments should not be money. It has been found 
that while corn often varies greatly in value, com- 
paring one year with the next, according as the- 
harvest is good or bad, its average value, aa 
determined by the avernge amount of labour and 
abstinence required to produce it, does not vary 
nearly so much as that of gold or silver. But a 
more stable standard it is thought might be found 
thus : — In the present year (for instance) a list 
might be made of the price of certain amounts of 
the necessaries of life — a bushel of corn, half a 
hundredweight of iron, a stone of meat, so many 
yards of cloth, and so on ; the prices might be 
added up, the amounts being probably fixed by the 
estimated consumption of an average man for a 
certain time, and the result might be called 
** one unit of value.” Then deferred payments 
agreed upon this year might be expressed, 
not in money, but as so many “miits of value, 
1892.” And it might be agreed that every' year 
the sum payable shall be, not so much gold, 
but the equivalent of the commodities that were 
exchanged for so much gold in 1892. The reason 
for taking several commodities is that the effect of 
occasional fluctuations in one or more will thus be 
spread over the values of the whole. This system 
is called “ the multiple or tabular standard of 
value,” and for payments spread over a series of 
years, or deferred payments, as loans for long 
periods, is a fairer method than payment in 
money. 

Few subjects are more complicated than that of 
the currency, and in an elementary work we can 
only touch on one or two of the leading points. 
We must now mention “Gresham’s law,” or the 
proposition stated by Sir Thomas Gresham when 
Master of the Mint in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, that 
“ bad money will drive out good, but good will not 
drive out bad.” That is to -say, supposing new 
sovereigns are put into circulation along with old, 
worn, and therefore light sovereigns, the old ones 
will remain in circulation, the new ones will dis- 
appear. At first sight this seems strange. But 
it is clear that if a sovereign containing gold 
equivalent to 19s. 6d. will buy the same amount 
ol goods as'one oontaining t)ie full aomunt of gold 
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required— and unless the coin is carefully weighed 
it may be impossible to tell its real value— the 
interest of the holder is to spend the light one, and 
get rid of the heavy one to be melted down as 
bullion. And, in fact, this generally happens. 
The heavy pieces are picked out by jewellers, 
bullion dealers, and others, and sold as bullion ; 
the light ones remain. But though one does not 
ordinarily weigh coins, yet banks and people who 
deal with large amounts do so, and thus the 
last holder may suffer heavy loss. Hence, when 
fiew coins are issued, it is desirable to call in the 
old. Hence, too, when paper money is issued, the 
gold it replaces soon tends to disappear : it is either 
melted down for use by jewellers, etc., or, much 
more generally, sent abroad, because the paper 
money of one country is not usually taken freely in 
others at its nominal or “ face ” value. 

The English sovereign, we may note in passing, 
weighs in theory 123-27447 grains of “English 
standard gold,” which is eleven parts fine gold and 
one part alloy, chiefly copper. As such minute ac- 
curacy is impossible in practice, a minimum weight 
of 122-50 grains is fixed, below which the sovereign 
is not legal tender. The limits between which the 
weight of the sovereign when issued must lie are 
123*074 and 123*474 grains. But sovereigns weigh- 
ing considerably less than the legal minimum 
are in circulation (we take these details from 
Je\ ons* “ Money.” The “ Mint price of gold ” is 
£3 17s. 10^. per oz. troy ; this, however, is only 
a way of saying that an ounce of gold is coined 
into three sovereigns and that fraction which is 
expressed by 17s. lOJd. For “ price ” means value 
estimated in standard gold coin ; and the “ value 
of so much gold estimated in standard gold coin ” 
only means, since there is no charge for coinage, 
the amount of coin that is made out of that amount 
of gold. 

A shilling contains less than three-fourths of a 
shilling’s worth of silver, a penny only about a 
farthing’s worth of bronze (Jevons). But as these 
are only “ token coins,” no harm is done. 

It is a principle of monetary regulation that 
there shall always be free coinage of the standard 
metal — that is, anyone who has gold bullion in 
England has a right to take it to the Mint and 
have it made into sovereigns. Thus the amount 
of money expands with the demand for it more 
readily than it would if the consent of the Govern- 
ment had to be waited for. In England there is 
Also gratuitous coinage, t.e., there is no deduction 
<called seigniorage) made for the expenses of 
ooinage. Sometimes this seigniorage has been 
considerably in excess of the expenses of coinage, 
80 as to be a source of revenue to the Stat^. This 


usually involves reduction of the purchasing power 
of the coin, and unsettles all commerce. The 
general view among economists is that there 
should be no seigniorage whatever, because even 
the smallest will tend to hinder the supply of 
money from keeping pace with the demands of 
increased trade. 

The amount of coin, and, indeed, of • coin 
and paper, which different countries use varies 
enormously, and seems to bear no defined rela- 
tion to their wealth or commerce. England is 
a richer country than France, and has a much 
greater foreign trade ; the rate of wages, too, 
and the general standard of living among all 
classes are higher, and there are many nmre rich 
people in England. Yet it is estimated that (about 
1885) the United Kingdom had £3 lOs. of gold 
in circulation per inhabitant, and about £6 Cs. 
of gold, silver, and paper; while France had 
about £6 gold per inhabitant, and £10 10s. 
gold, silver, and paper. The amount required 
depends partly on the number of commercial 
transactions, partly on the extent to which bank- 
ing facilities are developed ; thus upwards of 90 
per cent, of the sums paid in the wholesale trade in 
England are paid by cheques or bills of exchange, 
or other substitutes for cash. In no other country 
is banking developed to anything like the same 
extent. 

Bimetallism. — It is clear that countries of 
different degrees of wealth must use different 
standard metals. Thus in England it would be 
very inconvenient if there were no gold coinage. 
But in some of the South American states wages 
are about 2s. a day, food is cheap, and there are 
few rich people, so that gold coins would have to 
be inconveniently small if they were to circulate 
generally. In India and China, where wages arfe 
only a few pence a day, the great mass of the 
people would never see gold coin at all ; it could 
not be made small enough to suit their needs. 
Now when a merchant in a country with a gold 
standard trades with a merchant in a country with 
a silver standard, the terms of their bargain are 
affected not only by various unavoidable circum- 
stances producing an unexpected rise or fall in the 
prices of the goods, but by the additional uncer- 
tainty whether silver is going to rise or fall, 
relatively to gold. Of late years silver has 
fluctuated much in value, and the profits made on 
each single transaction in modern trade are so 
small that a very slight variation may make g loss 
instead of a profit; and these uncertainties dis- 
courage trade. Or again, a railway in Mexico, 
built with English capital, may fix its fares and 
rates on the supposition that silver is to gold as 
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20 to 1 ; but the relation varies slightly from week 
to week, and every time silver falls in value the 
shareholders lose something, and the fear of this 
loss discourages investment of capital in the silver- 
using countries, which generally want it most. 
Besides, while there is not much prospect of large 
additional supplies of gold, there is ample prospect 
of a great increase in the supply of silver; but 
with the increase of trade and commerce there is 
more demand for standard money, and if this 
cannot be met prices will fall, and all payments, 
especially deferred payments, will represent a 
greater amount of sacrifice on the part of the 
payer than they would if prices had remained the 
same. Bimetallists, therefore, propose that the 
principal countries of the world shall agree that 
gold and silver shall be legal tender indifferently, 
the rate between them being fixed by law, and 
“ free coinage ” of both shall be established. It is 
objected that the actual ratio may vary again ; and 
if so, it would be to the interest of those who have 
large payments to make to buy up the cheaper 
metal, get it coined, and make their payments in 
it. So the creditor would really be defrauded. 
“ But,” it is answered, “ directly there is this run 
on the cheaper metal, it will become dearer again, 
and so the equilibrium will be restored.” The 
difficulty here seems to be that the possible in- 
crease in the supply of silver is so large that it 
may constantly be getting cheaper with every 
attempt to supply such additional demand. But 
the question is beset with numerous difficulties far 
beyond the scope of an elementary work. 

Papek Currency has arisen from motives of 
convenience. To keep large quantities of gold or 
silver stored, one must be well (and expensively) 
protected against robbers : to carry about the amount 
required for large payments would require horses 
and carts and porters. So a custom arose of 
transferring the bankers’ receipts for it — just as 
people now who sell cargoes of goods transfer from 
hand to hand the dock warrants which entitle the 
owners to claim the cargoes. And it is great waste 
to use an expensive metal like gold when we can 
use paper instead. But when can we use paper 
instead ? 

For paper money to maintain its value, there 
must be absolute security that it can be converted 
into coin on demand. This is effected in most 
countries by prescribing a certain reserve which 
the banks that issue notes are compelled to keep, 
and limiting their issue to a certain amount. This 
in England is done by the Bank Charter Act of 
1842. This (1) limits the note circulation of all 
banks which were issuing notes at the time of its 
passage to their average issue at that time ; and, 


as it happened that no London banks but the Bank 
of England and very few joint-stock banks were 
then issuing notes, the privilege of note issue in 
England is now enjoyed only by a few private 
bankers in the country, and by the Bank of England. 
As it has been legally decided that this privilege 
cannot be transferred, and as the notes of private 
banks are not legal tender in England, it will most 
likely die out eventually. (2) The notes of the 
Bank of England are legal tender. The Bank is 
allowed to have £14,000,000 of them in circula- 
tion at any one time without any stipulations as to 
the amount of coin it must hold. But for every 
note over £14,000,000 (with certain exceptions we 
need not here state) there must be an equivalent 
of gold in the Bank. Thus it does not pay the 
Bank to have more than £14,000,000 worth of 
notes out. Up to that amount it has the use of 
the coin which is paid into it in exchange for the 
notes, or which it would have to pay out to its 
creditors were they not in existence. It is known 
by experience about how many notes are likely to 
be presented for payment in gold in a given time, 
and enough is kept to meet these demands. The 
rest is invested in various ways — the simplest to 
explain being that it is sometimes lent to foreign 
banks and Governments who use it as a reserve 
against note issue. The Bank, of course, gets 
interest on it, and so secures a revenue from wealth 
which, but for the privilege of note issue, would 
otherwise be lying idle. But on every note issued 
over the limit there would be the loss of just the 
amount of revenue w'hich might be derived from the 
use of the coin which has to be kept in reserve to 
meet it. 

The object of this Act is apparently to guard 
against the danger of “ inflation.” If a bank can 
issue as many notes as it likes, it will probably, it is 
thought, lend them freely to speculators. Notes will 
then be issued in excess of what the country wants, 
and will constantly be reti^rned to the bank for pay- 
ment in coin. The bank will find it difficult to 
procure coin enough to meet them ; the suspicion 
that something is wrong will make everyone who 
holds notes try to get coin for them ; and though 
banks may profess to pay every note on demand, it 
is quite clear that if they always kept enough coin 
to pay all their notes at once, there would be no 
profit in issuing notes. So the bank may break, 
and holders of its notes suffer heavy loss. 

As a matter of fact, paper promises to pay which 
are nearly as good as the notes of many banks 
can be created so easily that it is doubtful if 
the Act really checks speculative lending at 
all. In special cases it may be suspended by the 
Government, i.e., the Bank of England may be 
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allowed temporarily to issue notes over the limit 
without having an equivalent in coin. We shall see 
why when we come to consider commercial crises. 

In some countries the Government issues incotir 
vertihle paper vumey^ that is, notes which profess 
to represent so much coin, but for which coin will 
not be given on demand. Often, however, the 
notes contain a promise that this coin will be paid 
for them after a certain date some years from 
their issue. This is, indeed, a favourite resort of 
Governments in difficulties, and were it absolutely 
certain that the notes would be paid as pro- 
mised, and that the supply would not be allowed to 
exceed the needs of the country, it is just possible 
that these notes might maintain their nominal 
value. But nobody can say even approximately 
how much money the country does need at any 
time. It depends partly on the amount of trade, 
pai'tly on the amount of separate payments, whole- 
sale and retail, partly on the extent to which 
banking facilities are developed and people will 
take cheques and bills of exchange, etc., instead of 
notes or coin, and on other conditions. Nobody 
can measure the relative influence of these con- 
ditions at all. And if the Government has more 
expenses than were expected, it is only too easy to 
issue more notes, and hope that something may 
turn up to enable them to be paid some years 
hence. Now bank-notes are not usually employed 
in payments between country and country. Practi- 
cally the arrangements of foreign trade we shall 
have to describe presently make international 
trade barter of goods for goods, and it is only when 
the values do not balance that money is sent to 
make up the difference. But this is coin and not 
bank-notes, because doubt about the solvency of a 
country is more free to And expression abroad than 
at home. Where, therefore, inconvertible notes 
and gold are both legal tender, the gold is a little 
more valuable in any case, because it can be used 
more freely for foreign payments, and in accordance 
with Gresham’s law the worse money drives out 
the better. And, of course, the more of these 
notes that are issued, the lower their value is com- 
pared with gold. Gold then goes to a premium, 
and the fluctuations of this premium—almost 
always increased by speculation and affected by 
daily political events — make the real purchasing 
power of the’ notes quite uncertain, inflict the 
utmost hardship on their holders, and upset all 
monetary transactions. Thus, during the War of 
Secession in the United States, both sides being 
hard pressed for funds, issued inconvertible paper 
money. Gold at once went to a premium in both. 
In the North it reached 240— that is 240 dollars in 
paper were equivalent to 100 dollars in gold. As 


prices naturally could not follow all the fluctuations 
of the premium, and as it fluctuated from hour to 
hour — rising and falling during Ihe progress of a 
battle as the telegrams were unfavourable or the 
reverse— no one quite knew what a sum of legal- 
tender mpney due the next day would really be 
worth when it came. In the Confederate States 
the value of the paper dollar fell steadily as the 
prospects of their success grew worse, until at last 
one heard of a pair of trousers selling for 
1,100 dollars, a pound of sugar for 100, and so on. 
Eventually, the notes issued in the North were 
paid in specie, but the fluctuations meanwhile 
caused great loss to some and enormous profits 
to others. Under such a system the few clever 
people who understand the subject, and can see how 
things are likely to go, can make large fortunes at 
the expense of the great mass. Thus manufacturers 
on the Continent have been known to express pleasure 
at the issue of inconvertible paper, because their 
customers, large wholesale dealers, knew that the 
paper was worth less than gold, and so submitted 
to pay increased nominal prices , but their work- 
men did not find it out, and so contentedly took 
the same apparent wages ns before. And, of course, 
the manufacturers pocketed the difference. 

In dealing with paper substitutes for money, we 
have first mentioned bank-notes. We may next 
mention cheques, which are (as most people 
know) orders on a bank to pay a certain sum 
to a certain person, signed by someone who has 
money in that bank— that is, who is a creditor 
of the bank to at least the sum mentioned. These 
are transferable by endorsement, and might serve 
as substitutes for coin, though they do not usually 
do so in fact. A more important substitute is the 
bill of exchange. This is in the form of an order 
running usually somewhat as follows : — 

Three months after date pay to the order of 
John Jones the sum of One Hundred Pounds value 
received. Thomas Robinson. 

To William Smith. 

William Smith on receipt of this “ accepts ” the 
bill, i.e., writes “ Accepted,” and the date of pay- 
ment across it, and signs it. On the face of it, 
this document means that W. Smith owes T. 
Robinson a certain sum, and Robinson owes that 
sum to Jones ; and that it is more convenient for 
Robinson to tell Smith to pay Jones than to pay 
Jones himself and collect his debt from Smith ; 
and Smith by signing acknowledges the debt. But 
the sum actually paid by the bill is not £100 cash, 
but the sum that would produce interest enough to 
make it up to £100 cash if it were lent for three 
months. 
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These bills are largely used in commerce in the 
payment of debts at a distance, as in another 
country. They were often used, when usury laws 
were in force, to evade them. For nobody, except 
the parties, could tell what the original “value 
received ” for the sura stated had been. They are 
transferable by endorsement, and if the names on 
them are those of persons of known credit, no diffi- 
culty is found in circulating them . Frequently they 
are used as means of raising money on the joint 
credit of the parties signing, and are then called 
accommodation bills ; but with this use Wfe are not 
here concerned They can always be converted 
into cash before they are due for payment. A sum 
is then deducted from the face value representing 
the interest that with the original sum would make 
up £100 at the date mentioned ; something for 
commission, and something as insurance against 
the risk that the bill will not be paid — a sum 
which, of course, varies widely according to the 
business reputation of the people whose names are 
on the bill. Of the other influences affecting the 
rate of discount we shall speak shortly. 

Between distant places or foreign countries the 
place of money is often supplied by “telegraph 
drafts or “ cable transfers ” — which may be de- 
scribed as orders sent by telegraph to make pay- 
ments which are balanced against orders sent the 
reverse way. Thus, if bank A, in London, tele- 
graphs to its correspondent B in New York to pay 
£100 to Messrs. X, which a debtor of X, in London, 
has lodged with them, and B telegraphs to A to 
pay £1 10 to Messrs. Y, due to them from a debtor 
in New York, accounts between B and A can be 
settled up by B paying A £10. This sort of pro- 
cess, only infinitely more complicated, is going 
on always between every two commercial countries 
in the world, and by its means an immense eco- 
nomy is effected in the use of coin, and the risks 
attending its transmission are avoided. 


APPLIED MECHANICS.— XV. 

[Continued from p. 27.] 

BENDING OR FLEXURE -STRENGTH AND STIFFNESS 
OP BBAMS-PRACTICAL RULES, ILLUSTRATIONS, 
AND EXAMPLES. 

A LOADED beam is strained ; and if we wish to 
have an illustration of the nature of the strain, we 
may use a material which yields readily like india- 
rubber. We can then study the phenomena of 
bending when manifested in an exaggerated form. 
Let the outline of two plane sections be drawn on 
the beam, at right angles to its length ; when the 
beam is unstrained, these sections will then, of 


course, be parallel. When the beam is loaded, it 
will be seen that the sections approach nearer on the 
loaded or concave side of the beam, and are further 
apart on the convex side than before, the edge view 
showing two straight lines enclosing a trapezoidal, 
or wedge-shaped, portion. Fig. 92 represents a 



small portion of the beam in the two cases, the 
curvature in the second case being much exaggerated. 
We have in this a rough illustration of the fact or as- 
sumption on which all the laws of bending are based, 
viz., that sections which were plaTte h^ore bending 
remain plane after bending. The theory founded 
on this assumption gives results agreeing exactly 
with experiment, and hence it may be taken as an 
established fact. 

If plane sections remain plane, we see at once 
that the stress due to bending, near the concave or 
loaded side of a beam supported at the ends, is 
greatest at the surface, diminishing regularly to- 
wards the centre of the section, and again increasing 
towards the surface on the other side, 
the stress being in the first case com- ^ 
pressive, and in the second case tensile. \ 

Fig. 93 illustrates this, cd being the 
edge view of a section before, and 
that of the same section after, bending G h 
takes place; the portion abd'c' being i 

half the trapezoidal portion included fs 
between two sections which were par- j I 

allel before bending. It will be seen 
that there is a surface or region some- p|g, 98 . 
where near the middle of the beam 
where the fibres are neither extended nor com- 
pressed ; this is called the neictral s/urface^ and its 
elevation or section is the neutral line. 

The position of this neutral line in any section 
is of some importance. This will be referred to 
later on. 
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We have referred only to compressive and tensile 
stresses due to bending ; bat in beams in actual use 
something more than pure bending occurs, which 
would be produced if the beam were acted on by- 
equal and opposite couples at the two ends ; in fact, 
there are shearing forces at a section ; but in ordinary- 
beams such as those used in building operations, 
the shearing forces are usually comparatively small. 

All the laws of bending follow directly from the 
conditions of equilibrium for a number of forces not 
acting through one point. It may be well to state 
these conditions. They are — 

(1) That the algebraic sum of the vertical com- 
ponents of all the forces shall be zero. 

(2) That the algebraic sum of the horizontal 
components of all the forces shall be zero. 

(3) That the algebraic sum of the moments of all 
the forces about any assigned point shall be zero. 

The terms “ horizontal component ” and “ vertical 
component ” were explained at page 339 of Vol. V. 

The first condition applied to a horizontal beam 
supported at the ends, and loaded (as beams usually 
are) with vertical loads, shows us that at any vertical 
section there is a resultant tangential force acting 
which balances the forces applied to the beam to 
one side of the section. In these forces we, of 
course, include a supporting force, which can be 
found as explained in an earlier lesson. 'Jiiis 
tangential force is the shearing force referred to 
above, and an illustration of its action can be 
obtained by the use of a model such as that 
shown in Fig. 94, in which the shearing force is 



represented by the pull in the cord M, due to the 
eight w', which is equal to w together with the 
weight of the portion F M N of the beam. The 
model also shows the action of the tensile forces 
at A and the compressive forces at B, due to 
bending; the little prop at B, not being fastened 
in, would drop out if not acting as a strut, whilst 


the chain at A can only exert a pulling force. If 
the beam were supported at the ends and loaded 
in the usual way, the chain and prop would require 
to be interchanged. 

The second condition of equilibrium does not 
apply to external forces in the usual case, as the 
loads are vertical. If applied to internal forces, it 
gives us the position of the neutral line in a section. 

KefeiTing again to Fig. 93, we see that the strain 
(elongation below and compression above the neutral 
surface) is proportional to distance from the point 
H, or neutral line. 

Let y be the distance of any assigned little area 
in the section from H ; then our assumption about 
plane sections remaining plane leads at once to the 
conclusion that strain is proportional to y. 

But by Hooke’s law stress is proportional to 
strain; hence, stress is proportional to y, or is 
equal to p y, where p is the stress at unit distance 
from the neutral line. 

Let a be the size of our little area, a being an 
exceedingly small fraction. Then, the force on 
a is stress x a-xzapy, and our second condition, 
applied to the forces acting on all the little areas 
in the section, is that — 

law = 0 , 

Or, p%ay = o. 

This condition can only be true if the neutral 
line passes through the centre of area of the section. 
The student will see that this is so if he consults 
the short reference to “ centres of gravity” given at 
page 281, Vol. VI. 

How, for instance, would the distance of the 
centre of any area from a given line be obtained 7 
By multiplying each little portion of the area by 
its distance from that line, and dividing the sum of 
all these products by the whole area; in other 

words, the distance required is But if lay = a, 
la 

the expression is a, and the distance vanishes, or 
the line from which we measure passes through 
the centre of the area. 

Do not forget, then, the important result regard- 
ing the position of the neutral line in any section 
of a beam. 

The third condition, applied to ex;temal forces to 
one side of the section and the internal forces 
which balance them, gives us the rule for the 
strength of a beam at any section. 

The hendin>g moment^ represented by Me,, is the 
algebraic sum of the moments of all the external 
forces to one side of the section, taken about a 
point in the section, and it is balanced by the 
moments of the internal forces, or moment of 
resistance. 

The force on any little area a is apy^ and our 
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third condition of equilibrium applied to the case 
shows us that if moments are taken about the 
neutral Une, 2apyxy=^1ib, 

Or, pXoLy* = Mb, 

Or, pi = Mb. 

I being the moment of inertia of the section about 
the neutral line. This moment of inertia will be 
different from that used in questions on torsion, as 
the moment of inertia in the latter case is taken 
about a line through the centre of the section at 
right angles to its plane. 

If p is the stress at unit distance from the neutral 
line, and / the stress at distance y from it, 

PJ/ = /. or ^ = J’. 

hence our rule for the strength of a beam be- 

M. = /l. 

V 

This important rule should be carefully remem- 
bered. 


If we want the greatest bending moment a beam 
will stand at any given section, we must make / 
the greatest stress—of this kind—the material will 
stand, and y the greatest distance of any point in 
the section from the neutral line. 

The strength rule is sometimes given in a slightly 

different shape. Thus, let -i , the moment of in- 

y 

ertia divided by the greatest distance y, b^ called 
the strength modulus of the section ; then the greatest 
safe bending moment is obtained by multiplying 
the greatest safe stress of ike material hy the strength 
modulus of the section. It must be borne in mind 
that the stress /, here referred toi, is not exactly 
the same as the ordinary tensile or compressive 
stress of the material ; it must be found by experi- 
ments on bending. 

The values of the moments of inertia and strength 
moduli of some common sections are given in 
Table I. 


Table I. 

Moments of Inertia and Strength Moduli of Sections. 


Section. 

Moment ef 
Ineitin about 
Axi 8 bliown 
through centre 
of Area. 

Stiength 
Modulus of 
Section. 

Section. 

Moment of 
Ineitia about 
Axm ahown 
through centre 
of Area. 

Strengtli 
Modulus ot 
Section. 









hd* 

hd* 

J 


hd^+ bidi^ 

hd^ + bldi^ 

Rectangle. 

12 

0 

li iJ 

r 

12 

Qd 

1]^ 

b* 

W 



+ Mi(^ + h/). 

+ h) 

1 2(fch2-»-Mi)* 



12 

0 






Combinations of Rect- 
angle. 


, Square 

b* 

12 

1 

6 iim 

h — ^ 







L 

e-4426^ 

0-5U6* 

-In 

h(P - 
12 

- bidi* 
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Hexagon. 
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Moment of 
Inertia about 
Axis shown 
through centre 
of Area. 


Strength 
Modulus of 
Section. 


Moment of 
Inertia about 
Axis shown 
through centie 
of Area, 


Strength 
Modulus of 
Section. 




^ 82 V D / 




r— R 
Semi*clrcle. 





( 3 > ■«"*=) 


L— ^ 


ird^ m 
04 12 


For some oimple shapes of sectioir, such as the 
rectangular shape commonly used for timber 
beams, the strength rule may be put in a simpler 
form. 

Our strength rule may not be true for loads exceed- 
ing the elastic strength of the beam, but if beams 
of different lengths, breadths, and thicknesses are 
tested up to breaking, all supported at the ends 
and loaded at the centre, it will be found that the 
breaking load w is proportional to the product of 
the breadth and the square of the depth, and in- 
versely proportional to the length of the beam. 
Hence the rule may be written. 


where K is a number obtained by experi- 
ment. 

If the beam is loaded and supported in any of 
the five other ways referred to in Table II., the 
method of loading and supporting must be taken 
into account, and the rule is therefore— 


Table II. 

Relative Strengths of Beams^ supported cmd loaded 
as indicated. 


Method of Loading and 
Suimorting the Beam. 

Greatest 
hendlng 
moment. 
Total load in 
each case =» 
W.and length 
of beam /. 

Relative 

Strength. 

Relative 

Deflection. 

D. 

Fixed at one end and ) 
loaded at the otlier f 
Fixed at one end and) 

m 

vfj 

•23 

10 

loaded uniformhY 

T 

■6 

0 

all along its length ) 



Supported at both") 
ends and loaded in !■ 
the middle . . ) 

TV? 



T 

1 

1 

Supported at both ) 

m 

& 



ends and loaded > 
uniformly . . . ) 

2 

•025 

Fixed at both ends'i 

Vfl 

8 



and loaded at the > 
middle . . . . ) 

2 

•25 

Fixed at both ends') 

m 

12 



and loaded uni- > 
fonnly . , . . ) 

S 

•125 


In this, all dimensions must be taken in inehee 
and loads in pounds. 

The rule then is : the load which will break a 
beam of rectangular section, I inches long, h inches 
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broad, and d inches deep, if loaded and supported in 
any of the six ways shown, is found hy multiplying 
the proper vahm of the constants o cmd k together, 
4 ind multiplying their product by the breadth of the 
beam in inches^ the square of its depth in inches, 
4 vnd dividing by the length of the free part of the 
beam in inches. 

Values of c are given in Table II., and values of 
K in Table III. 


Table III. 


Material. 

Value of K. 

Value of 8 (de- 
flection) - 

English oak 

6,680 

1 

7 million 

,, ash 

8,860 

1 

6*4 million 

Teak 

0,180 

1 

1) million 

Pitch pine 

6,620 

1 

8 4 inline 

Red pine 

6,850 

1 

5 ‘84 million 

Yellow pine 

4,480 

1 

6'4 million 

Norway spruce .... 

6,600 

1 

6*4 million 

Beech 

6,220 

1 

6*4 million 

Elm 

4,060 

1 

4 million 

Mahogany 

6,700 

1 

8*5 million 

Wrought iron 

30,500 

1 

112~m{llion 

Uast iron 

1 

20,500 

1 

68 million 

Cast brass 

11,000 

1 

44 million 


METEOROLOGY — I. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS — THE ATMOSPHERE ; 

ITS CONSTITUTION. 

Meteorology is the science of the atmosphere, of 
what Aristotle, the first systematic writer on the 
subject, called rb. pertupa \ta m^tbbra], “ the things 
above the earth.” All our out-door pursuits depend 
«o much upon the weather, the actual condition of 
the atmosphere at whatever spot we may be, that 
it is naturally a subject in which all are interested, 
and on which almost everyone, probably from the 
earliest times, has made observations more or less 
acientidc, and has formulated opinions. The state 
of the clouds must have been observed as a weather 
prognostic from the very dawn of human intel- 
ligence, and dwellers in the country have other 
homely signs to go by. Animals are sensitive to 


coming changes of weather : sea-birds flying inland 
on the approach of storm, marsh-birds seeking 
higher ground, swallows and rooks fljring low, frogs 
croaking, cows lying down, and sheep huddling 
together under hedgerows. 

No scientific study of the atmosphere, however, 
was possible until the invention of such instruments 
for measuring its various characters as the thermo- 
meter and barometer, inventions which date mostly 
from the seventeenth century. The state of the air 
is affected by such a variety of local circumstances, 
such as altitude, proximity to the sea, aspect, soil, 
etc., that even long-continued and accurate observa- 
tions at isolated spots tell us little about the general 
laws of atmospheric action, and will not enable us 
to predict anything of the weather for any length 
of time in advance. We are at the bottom of the 
atmospheric ocean, and from one spot can learn 
little more of it than an oyster could learn of the 
Atlantic. In modern times extended travel and 
widely scattered observers have facilitated such 
generalisations ; whilst still more the electric 
telegraph, by enabling us to compare the changes 
in the atmosphere at almost every part of the 
earth’s surface almost at once, has given us the 
power of predicting the rate and direction in which 
these changes are likely to be transmitted. 

Humboldt's work on isothermal lines, published 
in 1817, was the first scientific treatise on meteor- 
ology, and Dove’s great work on the distribution of 
heat on the surface of the globe, published in 1862, 
by raising up numerous observers in all parts of the 
world, was even more important in popularising the 
science. 

Opinions are hardly agreed as to the leading 
subdivisions of the province of meteorology. It is 
sometimes divided into climatology, the science of 
weather and cosmical meteorology. 

By climate is meant the local atmospheric con- 
ditions which determine the suitability of various 
districts for the support of vegetable and animal 
life. It is practically determined by the tempera- 
ture and moisture of the air, and these in their turn 
by the prevailing winds, they deriving their tem- 
perature and moisture from the regions they have 
traversed. Thus, when in 1868 Dove first showed 
that the prevailing winds are simply the result of 
the relative distribution of the mass or pressure of 
the atmosphere, and that their direction and force 
are simply the flow of air from a region of higher 
towards one of lower pressure, or from where there 
is a surplus of air to where there is a deficiency, he 
furnished the key tC the whole question of climate. 

By weather is understood the state of the air at 
any time as respects heat, moisture, wind, ridn, 
cloud, and electricity; and a change of weather 
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implies a change in cme or more of these conditions. 
Most of these changes also find their explanation in 
the distribution of atmospheric pressure. 

Cosmical meteorology considers the physical 
conditions of the atmosphere, and their relations to 
light, heat, electricity, and magnetism. 

As all meteorological phenomena are referable in 
the long run to the action of the sun, a second sub- 
division of the science has been proposed into the 
study of diurnal changes, i.e. those dependent on 
the earth’s rotation, and that of annual phenomena, 
i.e. those dependent on its revolution. 

In our lessons on Physical Geography (Vols. I. 
and II.) we have already dealt to some extent with 
the conditioning causes, the modes of observation, 
and the results of meteorology, especially in lessons 
III. and IV. (Vol. I., pp. 141-14(1 and 208-214) 
and in lesson IX. (Vol. II., pp. 164-167), so that we 
need not repeat what we have there said, these 
lessons being, as it were, supplementary to those in 
one special direction. After a few remarks, there- 
fore, on the earth’s movements, we shall pass on to 
the atmosphere and its composition, and shall then 
deal in succession with its temperature, pressure, 
movements, moisture, electrical and optical pheno- 
mena, treating under each of these heads of 
the instruments and other means by which the 
characters of the air are observed and measured, 
and of the geographical distribution of these 
phenomena. 

The facts that the earth is only 90,436,000 miles 
distant from the sun on January Ist, whilst it is 
93,664,000 miles distant on July 1st, that the earth 
consequently travels faster through the half of its 
orbit when it.is in perihelwn or nearer the sun than 
through the aphelion half, and that we in the 
northern hemisphere have our winter in the former 
or perihelion half of the orbit, cause the interval 
from the spring to the autumn equinox to be 184 
days, whilst that from the autumn equinox to the 
spring equinox is only 181 days. Though, however, 
the sun is thus three days longer over the northern 
hemisphere than over the southern in its apparent 
motion round the earth, the resulting greater length 
of our northern summer is more than compensated 
for by the greater proximity of the earth to the sui; 
during that of the other hemisphere, so that the 
southern summer is actually warmer ^thmi the 
northern. 

The most important general or cosmical agency 
affecting meteorological conditions is undoutxtedly 
the inclination of the earth’s axis of rotation at an 
angle of 27’ 44” from the perpendicular^ This 
gives us the seasons and divides the earth ipto zones 
as to light and heat. On June 21st, the longest 
day or summer solstioe, the sun reaches hisgreatest 
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northern deolinatUm of 23^^ N., appearing vertically 
overhead at places 23}^ of latitude north of the 
equator and remaining above the horizon in the 
latitude of London (61p N.) for 16 hours 34 minutes. 
Then, as we have seen (loc. he turns south- 
ward and the days shorten till on September 22nd 
he stands over the equator, and we get the autumn 
equinox ; and on December 22nd, the winter solstice,, 
he attains his gi’eatest southern declination of 
23J® S., and we have our shortest day, one of 7 
hours 47 minutes. Thus the length of the day is 
dependent upon latitude; and we have in this 
respect, and therefore in the total amount of light 
and heat from the sun received in each region, a 
natural division of the earth’s surface into five 
zones. Within the Torrid Zone, i.e, for on 
either side of the equator, the length of the days is 
almost uniform throughout the year. In each 
Temperate Zone, 43® wide, i.e. between either 
Tropic and the Polar CJircles in lat. 66J®, day and 
night vary considerably in length; whilat in the 
Frigid Zones, i.e. within the Arctic and Antarctic 
Circles, the sun during part of the year is more than 
twenty-four hours below the horizon, and at another 
season more than twenty-four hours above it. 

The more nearly vertical are the sun’s rays in 
falling upon the earth’s surface, the more urill their 
heating power be concentrated upon a limited area, 
and the less thickness of the dense lower strata of 
the atmosphere will they have to pass through. 

There axe, however, two causes, the combined 
action of which is to render the five latitudinal 
zones by no means regular zones of temperature. 
Firstly, the specific heat of water, i.e. the quantity 
of heat which it requires to raise its temperature 
1® 0., is much higher than that of land, whilst its 
power of radiating heat is far less ; therefore the 
effect of the sun’s rays upon water is communicated 
to the air above it far more slowly than is their 
effect upon land to the air above it. Secondly, 
nearly four-fifths of the earth’s surface being 
covered by water, and this oceanic envelope being 
very irregularly distributed over the surface of the 
globe, though mainly over one hemisphere, it 
follows that the effect of the sun’s rays will be very 
unequally transmitted to 'the atmosphere, quite 
independently of tkte five latitudinal zones. It must 
be remembered that the temperature of the air is 
more dependent upon this unequally radiated heat 
from the earth than upon the direct effect of solar 
heat (we Vol. I., p. 144) ; but this is a point to 
which we shall allude further. 

Having thus f4r’ supplemented the lesson on the 
earth as a planet (Vol. L, pp. 62-66), as bearing on 
meteorology, we need add nothing to tiie descrip- 
tioD qI the composition of the atifiospbere given 
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on pp. 141-142 in Vol. I., save the remark that, of 
all the varying ingredients of the mixture which 
we term air, the most important from a meteoro- 
logical point of view, that is, as modifying tempera- 
ture, pressure, and weather generally, is the water 
vapour. Dove described the whole atmosphere as 
a still, of which the sun is the furnace, the sea the 
boiler, the cool upper regions of the atmosphere and 
that of the temperate zones the condenser, whilst 
we, when it rains, catch the liquid distilling over. 
This water vapour is invariably present in natural 
air. It is in a great measure atherma/nous, or 
impervious to heat, and thus restricts both the 
direct access of solar heat to the earth, and the 
radiation of heat from the earth into space. Its 
variation in amount changes the weight or pressure 
of the air, and it is constantly passing, under 
changing conditions, from the vaporous to the 
liquid or solid state, or back again into vapour. 
Its measurement forms, therefore, one of the chief 
divisions of meteorology, which we shall deal with 
in a subsequent lesson. 


LOGIC.— I. 

INTRODUCTION-MENTAL OPBRATIONS-TERMS— 
PROPOSITIONS. 

Hant persons entertain a prejudice against the 
study of Logic, believing it to be either so difficult 
that it is beyond the reach of ordinary intellects, 
or else so useless as not to be worth any labour it 
would cost. From the tone and abstruse style of 
many even of the professedly elementary books 
upon the subject, this perhaps is hardly to be 
wondered at; but our aim in these lessons will be, 
by presenting a few of the broad outlines of Logic 
before our readers in as plain and simple terms as 
possible, and by pointing out the practical benefits 
to be derived, especially in self-education, from 
some acquaintance with its principles, to show the 
real groundlessness of such opinions ; and by so 
doing to induce some of our readers to pursue the 
etudy for themselves, and so acquire an amount of 
intellectual training the possession of which they 
will always find valuable. 

What, then, we must inquire at the outset, is 
Logic ?~a question which, it must be admitted, is 
much easier to ask than to answer accurately and 
concisely. From the time of Aristotle, the earliest 
systematic writer upon logic, hardly any two 
persons have been quite agreed upon its definition 
or the mode in which it should be treated. Even 
to enumerate these definitions and views would be 
impossible, and we must be satisfied with trying to 
get a general idea, which may be popularly intel- 


ligible, of the subject and aim of Logics as it is 
regarded in modem times. 

Until comparatively lately Logic was treated of 
by most writers as the Art of Thinking, a con- 
ception too vague and wide to be capable of 
realisation. The late Archbishop Whately, who 
contributed at least as much as any other writer to 
restore Logic to the place which it should occupy 
in education, regarded it as the science and the 
art, not of thought or thinking in general, but of 
one only out of the many branches of thinking — of 
Reasoning. So far as it institutes an analysis of 
the process of the mind in reasoning he views it as 
a sciertce, and so far as it furnishes practical rules, 
derived from those principles, for guarding against 
erroneous deductions, he views it as an curt. One 
of the ablest thinkers of modern times, John Stuart 
Mill, defined it as “ the science of all the opera- 
tions of the understanding which are subservient 
to the estimation of evidence, or, more shortly, the 
science of evidence or proof.” This view, it will 
be seen, embraces a much wider field than Arch- 
bishop Whately ’s. Without, however, critically 
examining these or any of the other numerou.s 
definitions of Logic, it will be sufficient for our 
present purpose if we understand that it aims at 
investigating the principles which every thinker 
observes (consciously or unconsciously) in reason- 
ing, when he reasons soundly, and at deducing 
from them rules to guard against error or care- 
lessness in the process of reasoning. So far as the 
former aim is concerned, we may regard it as a 
science ; while, in reference to the latter aim, it 
may be considered as an art, A science treats of 
theoretical or speculative knowledge only, while 
art is the application of knowledge to practice; 
the study of a science may be nothing more than 
pleasant, the pursuit of an art must possess some 
practical utility. 

It is generally laid down that the operations of 
the mind are three — Simple Apprehension, Judg- 
ment, and Reasoning. This is a statement the 
meaning of which we must clearly understand. It 
may, perhaps, seem strange to be told for the first 
time that it is possible to find any system or 
principle of classification amongst the different 
thoughts and ideas which are always passing, 
apparently at random, through our minds. It may 
seem that each idea and operation of the mind is 
SOT unlike every other that it must be impossible to 
group them into classes possessing any features of 
resemblance. Reflection and analysis, however, 
have proved the contrary ; and the three divisions 
above given ultimately include them £dl. Simple 
apprehention is the operation by which the mind 
receives ideas. This it does through various 
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channels— through sight, hearing, and touch, for 
example. But whatever may be the means through 
which the idea (using this word in its popular 
acceptation) is conveyed to the mind, the faculty 
or operation which the mind exercises in merely 
receiving it is called Simple Apprehension. When 
the mind has thus got ideas, it does not rest there ; 
it compares them one with another, and determines 
whether they agree or disagree. For instance, 
having thus received or apprehended the ideas of 
fi'te and heat^ it compares them, and pronounces 
that they agree ; or the ideas of iron and softness^ 
it compares these, and pronounces that they 
disagree. The result in each case is expressed in 
a judgment — in the one, “ fire is hot,” and in the 
other, “ iron is not soft.” Judgment, then, is the 
comparing together in the mind two of the ideas 
got by apprehension, and pronouncing that they 
agree or that they disagree with one another. A 
third process yet remains. A person after he has 
pronounced the judgment of agreement, ^‘that is a 
fire,” may join this (in a manner subsequently to 
be explained) with a previous judgment, “fire is 
hot,” and conclude from the two combined “ that 
is hot.” When this is done, the mind has gone 
through a process of reasoning. So, too, in the 
other example given above, the reasoning faculty 
will have been exercised if, from joining the two 
judgments, “ iron is not soft,” and “ iliat is soft,” 
we conclude “ that is not iron.” Reasoning, then, 
may be defined to be the act of the mind in pro- 
ceeding from certain judgments to a third founded 
upon them. 

Language, even if not (as some think) the only 
means by whicii all these several operations of 
Apprehension, Judgment, and Reasoning can be 
carried on wdthin the mind, is, at least, the means 
we are obliged to use in communicating them to 
others. We shall, therefore^ consider the different 
ways in which the notions gained by these opera- 
tions are expressed in language. 

Briefly, an act of Apprehension is denoted by a 
term; an act of Judgment hy o. proposition ; and 
an act of Reasoning, by an argument (called, as we 
shall subsequently see, when expressed in the 
particular manner required by the rules of Logic, 
a syllogism). Each of these must be examined 
separately. 

A term (or name, as it is called by some) may 
consist of one word or of several, according to the 
sound or sounds used in each particular language 
to express the idea or object for which it stands. 
In our own language (as, indeed, in most others) 
the vast majority of terms consist of single words ; 
and it is necessary to gain some insight into their 
import and classiEoation belor#^ W can proceed 


farther with our study of Logic. This will be 
obvious, if we consider that the knowledge thus 
gained will enable us to understand the meaning 
and analysis of Propositions (which are expressed 
in words), and to guard against many errors and 
defects which otherwise might creep into our 
Reasoning (which we must also carry on through 
the instrumentality of words). 

J. S. Mill defines a term as “a word (or set of 
words) serving the double purpose of a mark to 
recall to ourselves the likeness of a former thought, 
and a sign to make it known to others ” ; and it 
hardly seems requisite to expand this definition. 
A term is, however, explained, perhaps, more 
popularly by Archbishop Whately as “the view 
we take of an object.” Terms have been divided 
into a number of classes, of which the following 
are the principal : — 

(1) Into singular (or individual) and common 
(or general). — A singular term is one which is only 
capable of being truly affirmed in the same sense 
of one thing — e.g., “Julius Caesar,” “City of 
London,” “ this stone.” A common term, on the 
other hand, is one which is capable of being truly 
affirmed in the same sense of an indefinite number 
of things— l.e., of all those which belong to the 
class for which the term stands— “ emperor,” 
“ city,” “ stone.” 

(2) Into concrete and abstract. — When a term 
stands for a thing it is called concrete ; when for 
nxi attribute of a thing, abstiact. Thus “wise,” 
“black,” “man,” are of the former class, and 
“ wisdom,” “ blackness,” “ humanity,” of the latter. 

(3) Into positive, negative, and privative, — A 
term is positive which denotes the presence of a 
certain attribute— ^.y., “patience,” “man,” “seeing,” 
and one which denotes the absence of an attribute 
is called either negative or privative, according as 
the thing is considered as one which might be ex- 
pected to possess the particular attribute or not. 
Thus “impatient,” “not-man,” are negative terms ; 
but “blind” is privative, because, in addition to 
denoting the absence of the attribute “ sight,” it 
also implies that that is an attribute which the 
human being or animal to which the term may be 
applied might be expected to have had. 

(4) Into absoluU and relative.— k term is ab- 
solute which denotes an object considered by itself, 
without being viewed in relation to other objects. 
“ Man,” for instance, does not imply in its signi- 
fication the existence of any other object than the 
one for which it stands. Hence it is called 
absolute. A relative term, on the other hand, 
denotes an object viewed in relation to some other 
object, which, in its turn, is viewed in relation to 
the first, and has a name given to it from the 
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relation between the two. Thus father and 
“son,” “ruler” and “subject,” “longer” and 
“ shorter,” are relatives ; and each term in the 
different pairs is called the correlative of the other. 

(6) Into cowMtative and These 

words (which are derived from the Latin) mean 
“marking along with,” and “not marking along 
with ” respectively. The first name is applied to 
terms which, besides denoting an object, serve also 
to mark or imply some attribute of that object. 
Terms to which the latter name is given denote the 
object in the same manner as the former, but do 
not, like them, imply in their signification any 
attribute of the objects for which they stand. 
Thus “white,” “virtuous,” “capital of England,” 
“Emperor of Prance,” are all connotative terms, 
as in addition to serving to mark and stand for the 
particular things or people to which they are 
applied, they also eon-note at the same time the 
attributes of “ whiteness,” “ virtue,” “ being the 
capital of England,” “ being the Emperor of 
France,” which belong to them. “Whiteness,” 
“ virtue,” “ London,” “ Napoleon,” are, on the con- 
trary, of the class of non-connotatives, as each 
denoting an object only, without serving also to 
mark any particular attribute thereof. It will 
appear, from what has been already said upon 
abstract and concrete terms, that all concrete 
common terms must belong to the former class, 
and all abstract common terms to the latter. 

(6) Into univocal and equivocal. — Strictly 
speaking, these are not two kinds of terms, but 
two modes of employing them. A term is applied 
univocally with respect to all objects to which it 
can be applied in the same sense. It is applied 
equivocally with respect to all objects to which it 
can be applied in different senses—e.g.^ “ stone ” is 
applied univocally when it is used of granite, 
limestone, sandstone, etc., but equivocally when 
it is applied to some one of these, and to a certain 
measure of weight. 

By way of recapitulation in a tabular form, we 
may say, then, that terms may be classed as 
follows : — 


) 

a) 


( 2 ) 

Ooneref, 

Abttraet. 


Tkrms. 

I 


I I I I 

(8) (4) (6) (6) 

P9*lti9$ Ab9oM«. Crnnotatiwe, UnUneal 
Ifon-connotth Mquirtocnl. 


There are several other divisions both of terms 
and of the method of employing them which it is 
unneoessary to enumerate here. Those given above 
are the principal, and will be sufficient to enable 
the reader to understand the remarks which 
jBollow. 

We have next to consider propositions, A 


Proposition is, as has been already said, a “ judg- 
ment expressed in words,” or we may describe it as 
a sentence which pronounces that one of two 
objects or ideas agrees or disagrees with the 
other— i.«., as a sentence which affirms or denies. 
Let us take a very simple proposition and analyse 
it — e.g., “Man is an animal.” Here, in the lan- 
guage of logicians, “ man ” is termed the subject ; 
“ an animal ” the predicate^ and “ is ” the cupula. 
The Subject is in every instance that which is 
spoken about, that with which something is pro- 
nounced to agree or disagree, that of which some- 
thing is affirmed or denied. The name of Predicate 
(a word derived from the Latin, and meaning “ to 
assert ”) is given to that which is said of the sub- 
ject, that which is pronounced to agree or 
disagree with it, that which is affirmed or denied 
of it. The CJopula is the term which indicates the 
act of judgment, which pronounces whether the 
subject and predicate agree with one another or 
not. This must always be “ is ” or “ is not ” ; and 
if the predicate and copula are combined together 
into one word, as in the proposition “the fire 
burns,” it may be resolved into the copula and 
participle — e.g.y “the fire is burning.” The sub- 
stantive verb “ to be,” when thus employed as a 
copula, it may be remarked, does not necessarily 
include the idea of real existence — e.g., “ the 
centaur is a fictitious animal,” in which sentence 
the copula joins together two terms, each of which 
stands for a non-existent object. 

Propositions are divided into several classes, the 
first and most obvious division being into afllrma- 
tive and negative. An affirmative proposition is 
one in which the predicate is affirmed of the 
subject, and a negaiive one in which the predicate 
is denied of the subject. Thus, “ lead is heavy ” 
is affirmative, “stones are not light,” negative. 
This is called a division according to quality. 

We may also divide propositions into categorical 
and hypothetical. The former of these simply 
assert that the predicate does or does not agree 
with the subject — e.g.^ “man is mortal,” “the 
Bible is not of human origin.” The latter (to 
borrow the words of Archbishop Whately) make 
their assertion under a condition— tf./;., “if the 
world is not the work of chance, it must have had 
an intelligent maker ” ; or with an alternative^ 
e.g.y “either mankind are capable of rising into 
civilisation unassisted, or the first beginning of 
civilisation must have come from above.” The 
name of conditional is given to such a proposition 
as the first of these two last examples, and that of 
digjimetire to the second. There is also a further 
classification tif categorical propositions. Some of 
them are pisre^ such as those given above, 
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which make the assertion of agreement or dis- 
agreement simply ; while others, which have some 
adverb or qualifying word attached to the predi- 
cate, denoting the manner in which the subject 
and predicate agree or disagree, are called modal. 

Propositions must also, unless they are absolutely 
unmeaning, be either tr%Le or faUe ; but this is a 
matter which, to speak accurately, falls not within 
the province of Logic, but within that of the par- 
ticular subject-matter about which the proposition 
makes some assertion. If it were to be considered 
otherwise, the logician, as such, would be required 
to possess an accurate and intimate acquaintance 
with every branch of human knowledge. 

Besides this. Propositions are also divided into 
Universal, Particular, Indefinite, and Singular. A 
universal proposition is one in which the predicate 
is affirmed or denied of the whole of the subject — 
i.^., of all the things denoted by it ; and n part icu- 
lar^ one in which the predicate is affirmed or 
denied of only a part. “ All men are mortal ” is 
an example of the one, “ some men are vicious” of 
the other. Where, however, it is left undetermined 
by the mere form oj the sentence whether it is the 
whole or only a part of the subject which is spoken 
of, as “ man is mortal,” the proposition is termed 
indefinite. A singular proposition is one in which 
the subject is the name of an individual, or a 
proper name — e.g., “ Garibaldi is a patriot.” The 
division of propositions into universal and par- 
ticular is one according to quantity, as it is 
termed ; but before passing from it, there is one 
other observation which must be made. 

The classification of Propositions given above 
may be shown in a tabular form thus : — 


( 1 ) 
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A term is said to be distributed when it is taken 
in its whole extent — i.e,, when it is used to stand 
for all the objects which it can signify ; and un- 
distributed, if used only for apart of them. Hence 
from what has been said above, it will appear plain 
that the subject is distributed in all universal 
propositions, but never in singulars. In other 
words, the quantity of the proposition determines 
the distribution of the subject. The distribution, 
however, of the predicate depends upon a different 
consideration. This is regulated not by the 
quantity but by the quality of the proposition. 
A little rejection will make this clear. When we 
flay “ all men are mortal,” what we are really doing 
ifl this — we are speaking of all the objects signified 
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by the term '*man,” and affilrming of them that 
they are mortal — i.e,, that they belong to the class 
of mortal objects. But in so doing we are not 
dealing at all with the rest of the class of mortal 
beings besides man — e.g., birds and beasts ; we are 
leaving them out of consideration altogether, and 
the proposition would be equally true whether or 
not there were any other mortal beings besides 
men. In other words, we are using the term 
mortal, the predicate of the proposition, in an un- 
distributed sense; and this takes place in every 
affirmative proposition, whether universal or parti- 
cular. In negatives, however, the case is other- 
wise. Let us take as an example, **no vice is 
useful.” Here we are really speaking of the whole 
class of objects to which the term “useful” is 
applicable, and denying that “ vice ” can be found 
amongst any of them, that any part of the predicate 
agrees with the subject. Hence the predicate is 
always distributed in a negative proposition, for 
tlie simple reason that if any part of that for which 
the predicate stands were to agree with the sub- 
ject, and not disagree with it, the proposition 
would not be true. The result may be thus 
summed up. (1) All universals (and no parti- 
culars) distribute the subject. (2) All negatives 
(and no affirmatives) distribute the predicate. 

With reference to their quantity and quality, 
taken together, logicians are accustomed to denote 
every proposition by one of the four first vowels of 
the alphabet, as a symbol to represent it. Thus: — 

Symbol. rrnpoeition. Esenmple. 

A UnlveniHl AfflmiAtiie, ** Erery man le mu Attimal." 

K Uiilveraal Nejrativp **Nu man Im a ■tone." 

I Particular Amriiiativ«, “ Some iiinii li Just." 

O Particular Negative, “ Some luau la uut Juat.’* 

Having thus given some account of the most 
important classifications of propositions, it will be 
more convenient to say a few words upon another 
subject (which could not, perhaps, have been so 
readily ^understood at an earlier period), before 
proceeding to consider the different relations 
which propositions bear to one another. 

We have already explained what is signified by 
universal terms ; but the reader must also learn 
that these have, from the time of the earliest 
treatises upon Logic, been divided into five classes, 
called predicables, termed respectively “genus,” 
“species,” “difference,” “ property,” and “acci- 
dent.” 

A genus may be described as a universal term 
which contains under its signification that of two 
or more other universal terms. In this way 
“animal” is to be regarded as a genus, as com- 
prehending under the idea for which it stands the 
ideas represented by the other universal tenns 
“ man,” “ beast,” “ bird,” etc. 
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A ipecies is a universal teim which is contained 
under another more universal term — e.g,, “ man ” is 
a species of the genus animal/* as forming a part 
of what it comprehends. 

It is to be noticed that the same term may often 
be regarded as genus or species, according as it is 
considered with reference to the terms which it 
contains, or those under which it is contained. 
Thus “man” i«^ a species of the more universal 
term “animal,” but a genus when regarded as 
containing under it the less universal terms or 
species “ negro,” “ white man,” “ European,” 
“American,” etc. A genus which is so compre- 
hensive as to be contained under no other is called 
the highest genus; and a species which, on the 
other hand, contains no species under it, but 
merely comprises individuals, is called the lowest 
species. All between these are known by the 
names of tiihaUem genera or species. 

A difference is the name given to the attribute 
which distinguishes a particular species from all 
the other species which are included under the 
same genus. Thus “rational” is the difference 
which distinguishes the species “ man ’* from the 
other species included under the genus “ animal.’* 
And if we define “ man ” as a “ rational animal,” 
we have what is called a logical definition — i.e., one 
made up of the genus and essential difference. 

A property is the name of an attribute found in 
all the individuals of a species, and which, though 
not of the essence of the species, is necessarily 
joined to it— c.^., “ being influenced by motives *’ is 
a property of “ man,” necessarily following from 
his being “ rational.” 

An accident is an attribute which, though not 
necessarily joined to the difference, is yet found in 
some of the individuals of the species. It may be 
inseparable— i,e.^ found in all the individuals of 
the species, though not necessary to their existence 
as such — e.g.f “ blackness ” in crows ; or separ^ 
able — i.e.y not universally found in the species — 
i.e.i not amongst all the individuals, or not in the 
same individuals at all times — e.g.^ “blackness” or 
“sleeping” in men. 


BRITISH COMMERCE.— III. 

[Continued from p, 40.] 

EAW COTTON. 

Though the manufacturing of cotton fabrics is 
little more than a century old in this country, this 
industry has grown to such dimensions that in 1890 
the value of the raw cotton imported amounted to 
£42,766,675, the quantity being 16,013,350 cwt. 
In 1790, just a hundred years previously, the 
quantity imported was only 267,867 cwt. 


Of the total now arriving quite two-thirds come 
from the United States of America, the cotton-pro- 
ducing States being Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
and South Carolina, and the principal ports whence 
it is shipped being Charleston, Mobile, New 
Orleans, and Savannah. It comes over in the form 
of rectangular bales, tightly pressed together by 
hydraulic power, the weight of the bales varying 
from 450 lb. to 660 lb. This compact form facilitates 
handling and saves stowage. The American cotton, 
be.sides coming over in the best form, is of the best 
quality, the fibres being long and strong—especially 
superior is that grown on the islands along the 
coast of Georgia. The cotton plant is cultivated in 
extensive fields, in which the seed is put into holes 
a considerable distance apart to give the plant 
room for development. In less than three months 
from the time of sowing the plants flower. There- 
after a capsule forms about the size of a walnut, 
and as soon as this begins to open, and before the 
wind can disperse its contents, the seeds, which are 
enveloped in down, are gathered and sent to mills 
to be separated from the down. The seeds are 
either kept for sowing or are used to make oil from. 
The down is the cotton, which is ultimately spun 
and woven into fabrics. 

After America the chief source of our cotton sup- 
ply is India, whence, including the Straits Settle- 
ments and Ceylon, we received in 1890 2,131,667 cwt., 
of the value of £4,742,352, the imports from the 
United States being 11,756,758 cwt., of the value 
of £31,395,055. A considerable impetus was given 
to the cultivation of cotton in India through the 
American Civil War of 1860. Our supplies of 
cotton from that country were, of course, stopped 
through the war, and we were obliged to look to 
India to make good the deficiency, with the result 
that our imports from that country grew from just 
over a million and three-quarters cwt. to five and 
a half million cwt. Indian cotton was then far 
inferior to American, the fibres being short and 
ill-adapted for our machinery, which was designed 
for the finer American long cotton. Yet the 
prices it commanded were of the highest. Even 
now, though it is largely grown from American 
seed, Indian cotton, taken all round, does not 
fetch the price of American. In commerce the 
several sorts of Indian cotton are known as 
Bengal, Bombay, Manilla, Madras, Siam, and 
Surat. 

From Egypt come large consignments of superior 
cotton, the quantity in 1890 being 1,618,448 cwt., 
the value £6,316,936. It is grown from the seed of 
American cotton, hence its quality. Algeria also 
produces cotton of a high class. Other cotton- 
yielding countries are Brazil, Chili, the United' 
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States of Colombia, Guayana, New Granada, Peru, 
and the West India Islands. 

The chief seats of the cotton industry in this 
country are Manchester, Bury, and Oldham, and 
out of the 16 million cwt. that we bring here 14| 
millions are landed at Liverpool. This, of course, 
is due to its proximity to the cotton-mills, and to 
its being our leading port for the American trade. 
The Manchester Ship Canal will doubtless rob it of 
its predominance as a cotton port. 

JUTE. 

The source of our jute supply is India. Of the 
total imported in 1890, viz., 369,968 tons, valued at 
£4,921,991, Bengal alone sent 369,151 tons, valued 
at £4,911,439. The centre of the jute manufacture 
is Dundee, and to that port consequently went 
226,111 tons, London receiving only 124,203 tons, 
and Liverpool 16,772 tons. 

The jute plant grows from 12 ft. to 14 ft. high, 
and the fibre which is contained in the bark runs 
to lengths of 8 ft. It is made into coarse canvas 
and gunny bags mostly, but on account of its fine 
lustre it is also mixed with silks to produce the 
cheaper sorts. It readily lends itself to adultera- 
tion, as it always improves the appearance of what- 
ever fabric it may be woven into. It does so, how- 
ever, at the expense of the durability of the fabric. 
Though it easily rots from moisture, and is there- 
fore unsuited for articles much exposed to the 
weather, or in which the quality of strength is 
required, such as ropes, it } et finds its way into 
these articles, the temptation to improve the 
appearance of their fabrics and so impose upon 
the unwary being too great for some manufacturers 
to withstand. A genuine hemp rope, for instance, 
costing £32 a ton, would be cast aside by anyone 
not an expert for a rope made of jute and not 
worth half the money. 

HEMP. 

The chief uses that hemp is put to are the manu- 
facture of sail-cloth, cordage, sacking, and fabrics 
requiring strength. A coarse brown paper is also 
made from it, and oakum (with which the inmates 
of our prisons make a reluctant acquaintance) is 
simply tarry hemp, got by untwisting worn-out 
ships’ ropes. When teased out, it is again used in 
ships for stopping leaks and for caulking. 

Our chief supplies of this fibre come from the 
Philippine Islands, whence in 1890 we imported 
608,768 cwt., valued at £1,232,497. Other sources 
are Germany, from which came 226,135 cwt., at 
£286,076 ; Russia, 203,147 cwt., at £262,712 ; Italy, 
193,708 cwt., at £329,937 ; and Mexico, 42,177 cwt., 
at £60,518. The total amounted to 1,767,661 cwt., 
worth £2,834,164. The Italian, the price of which 


will be observed to be comparatively high from the 
above figures, is raised by spade culture, and is of a 
high degree of excellence, being known as “ Italian 
garden hemp.” The ports that receive the largest 
consignments are London, 1,100,424 cwt, ; Liverpool, 
629,946 cwt. ; Hull, 240,863 cwt. ; and Leith 106,736 
cwt. 

The hemp plant is native to Persia and the north- 
ern parts of India. From these countries it has 
been introduced into Europe. It grows as high as 
ten feet, and is a hardy plant of the nettle tribe. 
It thrives in almost any clime. Though the use of 
this plant as a constituent of textile fabrics was not 
known to the ancients, its seed provided them with 
an intoxicant. In hot countries the plant, at the 
expense of the fibre, “ becomes powerfully narcotic, 
and its leaves, flowers, and stem become covered 
with a peculiar resinous secretion called churruM in 
India. By the Arabs this resin is called hashatJi, 
and during the Crusades, men intoxicated purposely 
with it, called ‘ hashasheens,’ used to rush into the 
camp of the Christians to murder and destroy, 
whence our word assassin is derived. Hemp is 
employed in other forms besides churrus as a 
narcotic. The whole herb, resinous exudation in- 
cluded, is dried and smoked under the name of 
gumjah, or hliang when the larger leaves and cap- 
sules only are employed. The Hindoos and the 
Bushmen of Southern Africa smoke these prepara- 
tions in rude pipes, as we do cigars and tobacco. 
These pipes are about three inches in length, and 
are usually made out of the tusks or canine teeth of 
some animal, perforated through, leaving only the 
enamel.” (John Yeats, “ Natural History of Com- 
merce.”) 

FLAX. 

Of flax the great producer is Russia. Out of a 
total import of 1,681,849 cwt., worth £2,666,600, she 
sent us 1,196,155 cwt., worth £1,666,759. After 
Russia the greatest quantity was sent by Belgium, 
viz., 221,296 cwt., at £722,877. The leading ports 
at which flax is landed are, first and foremost, 
Dundee, 678,087 cwt. ; Belfast, 268,548 cwt. ; Leith, 
206,871 cwt. ; London, 116,031 cwt., and Liverpool, 
96,604 cwt. 

The flax plant will grow anywhere almost, and at 
one time it was extensively cultivated in England. 
Even yet it is largely produced in Ireland. It is 
sown broadcast in fields like ordinary cereals, and 
after flowering is pulled up by the roots. It is then 
exposed to the sun and to moisture to destroy the 
outer covering and so set free the tough fibres 
within. Having been subjected to other processes 
for separating these fibres, it is heckled — in other 
words, combed — and then bleached. For the finest 
linens the heckling is repeated through finer and 
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finer combs. It is from the heckling process that 
tow comes, which may so far be compared to the 
combings that result from the dressing of the 
haman hair. The use of flax flbre for human 
clothing dates from the earliest times, and micro- 
Bcopic inspection of the wrappings round Egyptian 
mammies shows them to be made of this substance. 

WOOL. 

In commerce the term wool comprises the hair of 
the alpaca, vicufla, llama, and other animals. It is 
only a very small proportion, however, of the total 
import of this product that does not come from the 
fleece of the sheep, and of this latter, again, it is a 
small proportion that does not come from British 
possessions. The total import of sheep's wool in 
1890 was 629,236,209 lb., valued at £26,930,764, 
which exceeds by more than 3J millions sterling 
the value of the wheat imports of the same year. 
Of this total 542,304,776 lb. came from British 
possessions — notably from New South Wales, 
127,402,669 lb. ; Victoria, 98,300,002 lb. ; New Zea- 
land, 95,632,698 lb. ; South Africa, 87,221,926 lb. ; 
Queensland, 44,141,466 lb. ; and the Bast Indies, 
31,238,586 lb. The vast export trade in Australian 
wool began in 1807, when the modest quantity of 
246 lb. was shipped to England. 

A good idea of the varied uses of this commodity 
may be gathered from the following passage : — 
“ Wools are divided into two great classes — clothing 
wools and combing wools, or short wools and long 
wools ; and the fabrics woven from them are termed 
woollens or worsteds, according as the one or the 
other is employed. The fibres of clothing wools 
felt or interlace, forming thereby a dense and com- 
pact material, suitable for warm and heavy cloth- 
ing, when manufactured into broad cloths, narrow 
cloths, felt for hats, blankets, serges, flannels, and 
tartans. Combing wools, on the contrary, though 
long in fibre, do not felt, and are therefore employed 
ill the manufacture of light and loose, but still 
warm, garments, such as stuffs, bombazines, 
merinoes, hosiery, camlets, and shawls, and various 
mixed goods, as damasks, plushes, and velvets.” 
(John Yeats, “ Natural History of Commerce.”) 

BRISTLES. 

After wool and silk the most important of the 
animal fibres is the bristle of the pig. It is used 
in the manufacture of the superior kind of brushes, 
such as hair, cloth, tooth, shaving, and nail brushes. 
The bristles enjoying the highest repute come from 
France, whether produced and prepared there, or 
o.ily prepared. These are as white as wool and as 
soft as the hair of an infant. They are used to 
make shaving-brashes from and even artists’ 


brushes, and the pencils of the painter and decorator. 
Another high class of selected bristles goes to the 
shoemaker. These require to be of a certain length 
and firmness, and fetch a price of, according to 
quality, from one to seven shillings a pound. 

Our total imports of bristles, for such purposes 
as those mentioned, in 1890 amounted to 2,988,100 lb., 
valued at £443,200. The chief countries supplying 
us were Germany, to the extent of 991,971 lb., at 
£160,806; Russia, 748,612 lb., at £139,610; China, 
684,439 lb., at £75,107 ; British East Indies, 
179,682 lb., at £28,927 ; Hong Kong, 136,093 lb., at 
£16,256 ; and France, 97,834 lb., at £13,671. Bel- 
gium, Holland, and the United States of America 
also contributed to our supplies. 

For a long time the great bristle-producing 
country was Russia, whence our imports in one 
year have exceeded three millions sterling. In 
that country herds of semi-wild swine roamed the 
forests, strewn as they were with acorns, berries, 
and cones. The nearer the animal approaches to 
the nature of the wild boar, the better is the quality 
of the bristles it yields. By breeding with a view 
to enhancing the delicacy of the flesh, the quality 
of the bristle is deteriorated. From the native 
Russian pig the yield of bristles is about a pound, 
and the finest are those from the spine. 

They come over tied in bundles and carefully 
packed in casks. They are sorted according to 
colour, elasticity, firmness, and length. The expert 
distributes them into three classes — brown, dark, 
and white. The elasticity he determines by a brush 
across the back of his hand. As to the length the 
standard is six inches, those longer than that being 
usually deficient in strength, and those shorter 
being, of course, less adapted for working up into 
the finished article. The high price of bristles has 
had the effect of Winging forward many substitutes, 
and with these bri.stle brushes have often been 
adulterated. On the whole, however, these sub- 
stitutes have proved beneficial, and brushes are to 
be found now in every household. This could not 
have been the case had we been confined to bristles 
and the more costly animal fibres for the material. 
Vegetable fibres, such as Mexican fibre made from 
the Istle plant, though their use in brush-making is 
quite recent, have put it within the power of the 
poorest housewife to have a scrubbing brush, and 
so have promoted cleanliness and, as a consequence, 
wholesomeness just as effectually in their own way 
as sanitary laws and more elaborate methods of 
combating one of the necessary evils that accom- 
pany industrial progress. Thus does the enterprise 
of the merchant in search of private gain often 
work for the general weal in an indirect way, as 
surely as the public-spirited legislator. For further 
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information respecting fibres the reader is referred 
to the lessons on Commercial Botany, Vol. IV., pp. 
272, 340. 

DYE-STUFFS. 

Of dye-stuffs imported the highest value is reached 
by Indigo, viz., J51,621,369 for 81,854 cwt. Of this 
total £1,386,603 worth, representing 76,869 cwt., 
come from British possessions, notably Bengal and 
Madras. Among foreign countries the chief sup- 
plier is Central America. 

The indigo plant is a native of India, whence it 
was first introduced to Europe in the seventeenth 
century. The use of indigo met with considerable 
opposition, and laws were passed even in England 
against it, as on account of its superiority as a blue 
dye it threatened the cultivation of the woad. It is 
applied to the dyeing of cottons, linens, silks, and 
woollens, and every washerwoman knows how it 
enhances the effect of her toil in giving a brilliant 
whiteness to the articles when dried that have 
passed through her tub. 

The shrubs whence come this valuable product 
grow to a height of about three feet, and arc cut as 
they begin to flower. A large vat is filled with them, 
where they are left for a few hours to steep in water. 
This water, which has become blue, is drawn off 
into another vat, where it is kept in a state of com- 
motion until it granulates. After settling, the clear 
water on the top is drawn off and the sediment put 
into bags to dry. This sediment, after further 
drying, is cut into cube shapes, and being packed 
in boxes becomes the indigo of commerce. The 
refuse of the plants after the juices have been ex- 
tracted from them is taken back to the fields, 
where it serves the purposes lof manure. Just as 
the indigo plant encroached upon woad, so it in 
turn is threatened by the researches of the labora- 
tory, whence is now turned out artificial indigo. 

COCHINEAL. 

The total annual import of this valuable dye, 
which originally came from Mexico, amounts to 
7,808 cwt., valued at £51,067. Of this 7,640 cwt., 
of the value of £50,084, are sent from the Canary 
Islands. Cochineal is used chiefly for dyeing 
woollens a scarlet colour, and provides brilliant 
reds, such as carmine. 

It is made from an insect so small that 70,000 of 
these tiny creatures are computed to be required 
for one pound. They feed on the cactus plant, 
from which they are scraped into bags. They are 
then plunged into boiling water, thereby being 
killed, and afterwards dried in the sun or in stoves. 
This process produces “black cochineal.” When 
they are put at once into the stove they acquire a 
peculiax lustre, and go by the term “ silver coch^eal.” 


•After being dried, the cochineal is sifted from 
particles of the plants that may have become mixed 
with it. It is then packed in bags of about 150 lb. 
each, in which form it reaches the market. 

From an acre of nopal— the species of cactus 
specially cultivated for the production of cochineal 
—the yield of dry cochineal is estimated at 250 lb, 

CUTCH AND GAMBIBR. 

Cutch, also called catechu, and gambier, or 
gambir, are alike in their chemical composition, 
and are devoted to similar uses in the arts of the 
tanner and dyer. Of the total imports of these 
jungle products — viz., 27,445 tons of the value of 
£717,820—20,662 tons of the value of £527,836 
come from the Straits Settlements, Burmah sending 
the next largest quantity — viz., 5,097 tons at 
£145,040. 

Cutch is an extract obtained chiefly from two 
species of acacia — Acacia catechu and Acacia 
8uma. Formerly both it and gambier were sup- 
posed to be an earth, and were known in com- 
merce as terra japonica. The wood of the two 
species of trees named is taken when the trunk has 
attained the diameter of about a foot. It is then 
cut up into small pieces, which are boiled in 
earthenware jars in the open air. After the liquor 
has attained a certain consistency, it is drawn off 
into separate vessels, and, ultimately, after being 
cast into the block forms in which it appears in the 
market, allowed to harden in the sun. The large 
amount of tannic acid that cutch contains makes it 
invaluable as a dye and tanning drug. It is com- 
puted that one pound of cutch has as much tanning 
power as seven or eight pounds of oak bark. 

Gambier, known in pharmacy as pale catechu, 
is prepared from the leaves of Uncaria Gamhir and 
Uncaria acida. From these trees are stripped the 
leaves and twigs, which are boiled in shallow pans. 
The liquor is drawn off and subjected to further 
evaporation by boiling. As it cools, a stick is 
worked up and down in it in a peculiar way which 
tends to harden it. After it has attained sufficient 
consistency, it is poured into shallow boxes, and 
then, when dry and hard enough, cut out in cubes 
of about an inch — the form in which it is known to 
commerce. A frequent adulterant in gambier is 
sago or tapioca flour. 

VALONIA. 

This is also a dyeing ai d tanning material, and 
is shipped mainly from Tuikey. Our total imports 
are 25,272 tons, of the value of £501,669, and of this 
Turkey sends us 22,287 tons, valued at £444^119. 
It is the commercial term for the acom cups -of a 
species of oak — Qu&rout tpffilcpg. Tovmrd^ the end 
of July and the beginning of August the fnrit 
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ripens, and is beaten from the trees. After being 
gathered, the acorn cups are dried, and then con- 
veyed to the port of shipment, there undergoing in 
the warehouses a further process of desiccation and 
partial fermentation. At this stage the acorns drop 
out of the cups ; the whole is then picked over, the 
cups being separated from the acorns, and the good 
cups from the bad. 

Though the tree from which these cups are jh*o- 
oored is an insignificant shrub, yet the cups them- 
selves attain a diameter of nearly 2 inches. They 
are injured by rain, which robs them of their 
tannin, and darkens their colour, and to rain they 
are frequently exposed. Large quantities of them 
are also damaged in the warehouse while preparing 
for shipment. The expert, however, easily judges 
the quality of a consignment from its bright 
colour, the size, and general appearance of the 
cup. The acorn itself is used to feed pigs on. 

Besides Turkey, Greece also has extensive forests 
of the valonia-yielding oak. In that country the 
best quality is gathered in April, while the acorn 
is still immature, the second quality being collected 
in September, and a much inferior in October. The 
crops are liable to a disease, the cause of which is 
not yet known, which renders the cups useless for 
industrial purposes, and seems to prevail in seasons 
when the yield is specially large. Valonia is 
generally used in conjunction with oak-bark or 
myrobalans, and in the production of hard and 
heavy leather. 

SUMACH. 

Sumach, or sumac, comes mainly from Italy and 
Sicily, this country out of a total import of 
11,432 tons, valued at £126,074, sending us 
10,789 tons, of the value of £119,234, It too is 
used in tanning uppers as well as in dyeing, giving 
a bright yellow colour to cottons. It is prepared 
for the market by pulverising the leaves and stems 
of coriaria^ a plant that rises to the height of 
about 8 feet. 

The plants, though they grow wild in several 
countries, are yet subjected to cultivation, especially 
in Sicily, and may be reared from seed or from 
shoots. The leaves are gathered at different seasons 
in different countries, and according to the state of 
the plant, and the purposes for which the leaf is 
intended, and allowed to dry either in the field or 
in the barn. They are then threshed with the 
flail to separate them from the branches and stems, 
the product being “sumach for grinding” or 
“sumach for baling,” according to whether the 
leaves have been broken up or come from the stems 
entire. They are then ground in mills, and screened ; 
the final operation being to pack them in bags, each 
containing cwt. 


Though the sumac from America contains more 
tannic acid than the European, yet the latter is 
preferred by tanners and dyers, as it lends itself 
better to the production of the finer white fancy 
leathers used for gloves and shoes. The tanning 
properties of sumac resemble those of the 
myrobalan, though of a paler colour, and it is used 
mostly in tanning morocco and such fancy leathers. 

LOGWOOD. 

This useful wood comes to us chiefly from the 
British West India Islands and British Honduras, 
the former sending 30,713 tons, valued at £159,639, 
and the latter 16,541 tons, valued at £136,460 — our 
total imports being 63,519 tons, of the declared value 
of £407,462. It arrives here in the form of logs, 
and is so hard that it sinks in water. The logs are 
cut up and ground into a powder, in which form it 
goes to the dyer. Boiled in water logwood yields a 
blood-red colour to the water, which a little acetic 
acid renders bright red. This is the method of 
making red ink, alum being added to make the 
colour permanent. In dyeing it is used chiefly for 
yielding red, blue, and black, various shades being 
obtainable from it under different processes of 
treatment. 

The history of this wood is interesting, as may 
be seen from the following extract : — “ Logwood 
seems to have been first brought to England soon 
after the accession of Queen Elizabeth; but the 
various and beautiful colours dyed from it proved 
so fugacious that a general outcry against its use 
was soon raised; and an Act of Parliament was 
passed in the twenty -third year of her reign which 
prohibited its use as a dye under severe penalties, 
and not only authorised, but directed the burning 
of it, in whatever hands it might be found within 
the realm ; and, though this wood was afterwards 
sometimes clandestinely used under the feigned 
name of blackwood, it continued subject to this 
provision for nearly 100 years, or until the passing 
of the Acts 13 & 14 Charles II., the preamble ot 
which declares that the ingenious industry of 
modern times hath taught the dyers of England 
the art of fixing colours made of logwood, alia$ 
blackwood, so as that, by experience, they are 
found as lasting as the colours made with any 
other sort of dyeing wood whatever.” 

MYBOBALANS. 

Another product that enters into both the tanner*8 
and the dyer’s art is the Myrobalan. This is a 
large nut, the fruit of Tcrminalia chehula and 
Terminalm hellerioa^ small trees native to British 
India. The quantity imported amounts to 514,370 
cwt., of the value of £209,548 *, of this, Bombay and 
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Scinde send 366,933 cwt., valued at £152,372, and 
Madras 125,095 cwt., valued at £47,684. 

Combined with alum myrobalans yield a durable 
yellow colour, and, mixed with sulphate of iron, a 
good ink. The outer covering of the nut is the 
valuable part, while from the kernel is compressed 
an oil used to strengthen the hair. In calico 
printing, myrobalans are employed to produce a 
durable black dye. They are imported in bags 
containing from 1 cwt. to IJ cwt. 


GREEK. — XX. 

[Continued from p. 49.] 

PARADIGMS OF MUTE VERBS (continued). 

(2) Verbs whose Characteristic is a ^-sound 
(«. r x3- 

Pure characteristics, /r, 7 , xJ impure character- 
istics in the present and imperfect, tt ((r<r), more 
rarely C 

Active. Middle. Active. Middle. 
Pres. I irXtK-ofiai. I rdrr~o/jiai. 

knit set in 

order 

Perf. x^-irAfx-a iri-vXey-fxa.i. re-raxo, rd-ray-fiai. 

Fut. x\4^a> (x\4k- x\4^o/xcu. rd^oD rd^ofjiai. 

<rw) 

Aor. 4-x\e^d/xr)v. 4-ra^d/iir)v. 

3 Fut. x(-x\4(o/uLai. •T€-Tdff*fxai. 

Passive. 

1 Aor. i-vXex’Brjv. i-fdx'Oijv^ 

1 Fut. irAcx-fli(?<ro/u.oi. rax'^iioro^iai. 

2 Aor. 4-x\dK-riv. i-rdy-riv. 

2 Fut. x\<iK-i\aoiizi. ray-i}<rofiai. 

Verbal Adj. irA«#CT<is, x\%kt4os ; roKrdst rcucreos. 

Vocabulary. 

'Afxapria, -os, a sin. shriek. (The 2 perf. 

^AyeXwta-rdSf -ovj un- has the force of a 

expected. present.) 

'Avopinrea (char. 7 ) I dig AtW, very, very much. 

up. *Op4yu, I reach out the 

*AiroiLrip(nrw (char. 7 ), hand ; mid. I desire. 

I proclaim, disinherit. -ijtos, youth. 

Aiardmof I arrange. nopoirAti^w, I lead astray, 

0f/iH(rroK\yiSj -«oer, 6j mislead. 

Themistocles. n«i^T«i/o>, I am poor 

KoTOTA^TTitf (char. 7 ), I (x4vr}s). 
strike down, astound, Tapdrro) (char. 7 ), I dis- 
frighten (2 aor. pass. turb. 

KarsrXdyriv, 2 fut. pass. Topox^» •»?»> disturb- 
tcaTax\&y^<rofxai). ance, disorder. 

KaraKt>\4ye0f I bum down. T0fA$os, -ou, 4, a tomb. 
KpdCut I croak, cry out, ♦yX^TTip (char. 7 ),Iguard. 


Exercise 105. 

Translate into English : — v 
1. Ml) r^fifioy r€0a/nfi4nv ipop6(^s. 2. At 
Topoxol xap4x\ay^ait ical 3. BspuaTOKkdu, rh¥ 

ABiivcuoVf 6 xariip &Wici)pu(t rds iy Ktonrrt 
afiapTlas. 4. 0«5t irdyra iy rp Apicra 

5. nXoOTov fx^^i xsyrir^Cowrty trijy 

6. *Edy 4x*^M**^ XF^A^wro, e^oftsy ^\ovs. 7. Alay ^tkwy 
trtavrdy, ovx *pl\oy. 8. Ol fr9\4fuot i^itix^tray, 
9. IToAA^ fi^y iyskxurrd xpdrrtrm, wkkd xdxpaKrait 
iroA\4 54 xpax04iatrcu. 10. El xo\4puyy icoi xpayfAdrtty 
ebpovrlCeiti 6 $los eroO rapax^ijc’erat. 

Exercise IOC. 

Translate into Greek : — 

1. The barbarians were pursued by the Greeks. 
2. The barbarians fled into the city. 3, The enemy 
burnt down the city. 4. Thou oarest for war. 6. 
You care for business. 6. Caring for war and 
business, thou art troubled. 7. Many fine deeds 
were done by the Greeks. 8. The women, frightened 
by the enemy, shrieked. 

(3) Verbs whose Characteristic is a f-souND 
(5. T, a). 

Pure characteristic, t, 5, 0 ; impure characteristic 
in the present and imperfect, f, more seldom o'O’. 

Active. Middle. Active. Middle. 
Pres. I xtlB^opai. t^pd^-ofitti. 

Xiersuade I nmhe 

known 

1 Perf. x4-xu-ko, irc-weio'-ucu. x4-(J>p&-Ha x4~ippa<r-fiai, 

2 Perf. x4-xoi0-aj 

I trust. 

Fut. wfl-ow xtl’ffOfAut. ippd'Cv ^pd-aoyucu. 

1 Aor. txsi-ffti. i-4>p&’(ra Tc-^pci-o'o/iot. 

Passive. 

1 Aor. i-xilcr-Bnv- i-ippd<r-Br\v. 

1 Fut. xfitr-Biitrofiai. tppatr-Biiconai. 

Verbal Adj. xtttrrloy; ippcurr4oSf -a, ~oy. 

Vocabulary. 

'ApaprayWf I miss the ’'E^ijffos, -oo, 4, youth. 

mark, err, sin. *'Hy (/or 4dy'), if. 

*Ap7rd(oify I rob, plunder. *H5u, already. 

’Ao-lo, -as, V), Asia. MaAcod(«, I soften (fxaXa- 

AbBiSy again. kos , soft). 

Alyjfost ’OVS 9 t 4 , thirst. MfT^irciTo, afterwards, 
Apdhuyy -oyrosy 4, Draco. hereafter. 

*EyKd>iAioyy -ow, t4, eulogy MiBpiBdTTjSf -ov, 4, Mithri- 
(our encomium). dates. 

*'Et<, yet ; lr< 5/, further. *'OA/3oi, -ow, 4, riches, 
Evippoaivn, -v^y ^y joy, prosperity, happiness, 

gladness. 
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*OirdCw, I cause to follow, 
bestow. 

nuti< 0 , I cause to cease, 
I free from; mid. I 
cease. 

TltiBu (nith (WO.) I per- 
suade, convince ; perf. 
mid. I trust, I yield 
myself. 

TL\riyii, -t)?, a stroke. 


'Pr-yoj, -oyj, tJ, stiffneas, 
cold. 

^KaBd(a, I scatter. 

'ItravtCvo, I make rare, I 
am rare. 

lTp^<pQ>, I turn back. 

I put together, 
fit, accommodate. 

^pdCciff I declare, speak. 


Exeecise 107. 

Translate into English : — 

1. TlaOtroy 2> 0lA€, CK^BaffoP 8^ p,fpifivasy 

(TTfy^ov aZBis th tv^poaZpat. 2. MidpiZdrrjs 'Atrlav 
^pvaHtP. 3. Aoylffov vph (pyov. 4. O! Oeol rots durjrois 
u\$op &iranrap. 5. 'O 0e8s dtrapra (rup‘^pfxoK€P. 6. "Hy 
<r<J KaK&i SiKdirpSy <ri 0«bs fXtr^Treira dt/edfrei. 7. *Ep 
roTs ApaKOVTOS v6fxoi5 pita dtraffiv &pi(rro ro7s auaprd- 
vovcri Bdparos. 8. *Tir^p aeavTov fj.}) (ppdffjjs 

iyKdfxia. 9. Ol tup *E\\^pup ^^ri$ot etBlffOijfrap <f>€ptip 
?<7fi6p T€ Kal Bi\pos Kod (nyos, 8^ vKrjyas Kal ttopovs 
&\K ovs. 

Exeecise 108. 

Translate into Greek • — 

1. Cares are scattered. 2. Cares will be scattered. 

3. Happiness is bestowed bj the gods on mortals. 

4. Draco appointed one punishment, (namely) death, 
for all sins. 5. We shall always admire the Athen- 
ians, 6. The Athenians have been always admired, 
7. The Greeks accustomed their youth to bear all 
labours. 8. Socrates was admired on account of his 
wisdom. 9. The song has scattered all our cares. 


LIQUID VERBS. 

THE FORMATION OF THE TENSES OF LIQUID 
VERBS. 

Liquid verbs are those whose characteristic is a 
liquid— namely, A, p, or p. Liquid verbs form the 
future active and middle and the first aorist active 
and middle without the tense-characteristic or, and 
yet take the tense-characteristic k in the first perfect 
and pluperfect active, as : — 

<r<l>d\\u (pure stem 2*AA-), T trip up, stumble ; 
ffil>d\XUy fut. (r0aA-£, 1 aor. K-tr^nX-a, perf. ^-o-^aA-Ka. 

The future-terminations of liquid verbs, -w, -oD/*ai 
(from -eV«, -^(rojuoi),are circumflexed like the present 
active and middle of oontraqted verbs in -€», as 
0iA-«, 0iA-ot)>(ou. Liquid verbs have not the third 
future. 

With few exceptions, the present of those verbs 
whose stem -vowel is short has undergone a strength- 
ening of the pure stem, w}iich strengthening con- 
sists in either the doubling of the A or the insertion 


of the liquid y after the characteristic, as «r^<{AA», 
stem 2<I>AA-, present ff<i>dxxu, the A being doubled ; 
Tffip-u, pure stem TEM-, p being introduced to form 
the present. Or in this, that the root-vowel is either 
lengthened (namely, I is lengthened into I and 
C into 0, as all verbs in -ipu, -Ovw) : for example, 
Kpivw, I jud(/e ; djui5vft>, I ward off ; <rvpu^ I draw out^ 
pure stems, KPIN- (I), AMTN- (C), 2TP- (0); or 
the vowel is changed into a diphthong (that is, 
a into ai, t into «t) : for example, 0aii/-«, I show ; 
Krtip‘U, I kill ; pure stems, <I>AN-, KTEN-. 

I remain, and ptfi-u, I divide, retain the form of 
the pure stem. For example : — 


PURF STEMS. 

PRESENTS. 

ALTERATION. 

24>AA-. 

(r<pdX~X-u. 

A doubled. 

TEM-. 

TffJL-P-U. 

p introduced. 

KP1N-. 

Kpip^U. 

( lengthened. 

’AMYN-. 

apLvp-u. 

C lengthened. 

3TP-. 

avp‘U. 

C lengthened. 

♦AN-. 

<ba-i-P‘U. 

a changed into ai. 

KTEN-. 

KTf-l-P-U. 

€ changed into ti. 


The strengthened (impure) stems thus formed 
remain only in the present and the imperfect ; the 
other tenses arc formed from the pure stem, the 
short vowel being lengthened by the change of T 
into I, C into 0, & into rj, e into ct, in the first aorist 
active and middle : thus — 

PURL STEM. PRESENT. lUlURE 1 AOR. ACT. 1 AOR MTD. 

24>AA-. ffipdxxu. (TipaXu. ^-o-fprjX-a. i-cr<p7}X‘dpr)V. 

The first perfect active is i-tripaX-Ka, and the 
second aorist passive is i-rrtpdx-’qv. The future 
active always bears a circumflex accent ((ttcAw), 
and the future middle ends in -ovfiai. 

Liquid verbs with monosyllabic stems and the 
stem-vowel c take the conversion a in the second 
aorist, in the first perfect and pluperfect active, the 
perfect and pluperfect middle or passive, in the first 
aorist, first and second future passive, as well as in 
the verbal adjective ; and the conversion o in the 
second perfect and pluperfect ; as in erdxxu, I 
send : — 

(rr^XX’U, fut. (rreX-u, 1 perf. act. K-araX-Ka, perf. 
mid, or pass t-araX-fiai, 1 aor. pass. i-^rdX-Bnp 
(poet) 2 aor. pass, i-trrdx-np, verbal adj. 

<pBflp-u, fut. <pBtp-u, 1 perf. act. H-ipBap-Kpi, perf. 
mid. or pass. t-<bBap-iiai, 2 aor. pass. i-ipBdp-rfP, 
verbal adj. (pBap-rds, but 2 perf. ^-00op-a. 

Verbs of more than one syllable are not capable 
of conversion, as : — iyy^xxu, I announee, ijyytXKa, 

^yyfXfiai, riyy^XByiP. 

The following verbs lengthen the short vowel of 
the stem irregularly, those in •aipu changing ou not 
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Into ri but d, as : — l<rxP€UyWf I make lean^ X^xvava^ 
l(rxvayai ; KtpialvWf I gam^ ^K^p^dva, KtpBdyai ; koi~ 
\a(yco, I hollow, iKolKdyoy Koihayai ; Aft/fra/vo), I make 
white ; dpyalyw, I make angry ; irtwalyw, I make ripe ; 
also by all in -padyw, as : — mpcdyu, I finish, fut. irtpdySi, 
aor. iiripdva, inf. irepoj'ot ; and by all in •lalyo), as : — 
irialvu^ I make fat, ivldva, viayai (except fualyu, I 
spot, pirjvaiy. Also aipw, I take, and HWopai, I leap, 
belong here — i^pa, apw, hl^d/jLjjv, &\ae0ai. 

The first perfect active of verbs with the character- 
istic V must end in -yKa, as pt-play-Ka (from /xiaiya>'), 
instead of pf-plav-Ko, This form, however, is found 
only among the later writers. There are also other 
forms, as : — KfpSatyu, I gain, perf. KCK^pidJca ; p4vo», 

1 remain, fx^pdvnKa, from MENEfl. Many verbs 
have no perfect. Also, the verba with p for their 
characteristic form the perfect from a theme in -€, 
as vip’Oi, I divide, veydpriKa, as from NEMEXl. 

The three verbs following, with y for their 
characteristic, eject the y not only in the perfect 
and pluperfect active, but also in the perfect and 
pluperfect middle or passive, in the first aorist 
passive, and in the verbal adjective : — 

Kplvta, I separate KiKp'iKa KlKp'ipai ^KplOrfy. 

Khlvd), I bend n^KKiKa K^KKlpai iK\ldr}y, 

n\vya>, I wash vlirXvKa ir4ir\vpai ivXvdriv. 

Respecting the formation of the perfect middle 
or passive, ob«!erve the following • — 

When ffB would follow a liquid, the cr is thrown 
out, as hyy4^a6ai, hyyl^Bca 5 so iretpdvdai. 

In verbs in ‘aiva> and -vya>, the v before the 
termination beginning with p commonly disappears, 
and a <r is introduced to strengthen the syllable, 
as <f>aiy~(i}. Tr4<pa-fr-pai, irc<^(I-cr-/ucda ; but in some verbs 
of this kind the y assimilates itself to the following 
p, as irapo^lfycD, J sharpen, excite, irapd^vp-pai^, inf. 
ifapw^ty-Qai. ; J cause shame, •^o'xvp'pai, inf. 

jjcrx^v-Bai. 

In the second perfect (which, however, is formed 
by only a few verbs) the short stem-vowel is length- 
ened before the termination -o, as in the first aorist 
active, except verbs having € in the future, which 
take the conversion p, as : — Kpaiy-oo, 1 aor. X^tpyiy-a, 

2 perf. ir4-<prjy-a. 


INFLECTIONS or THE PERFECT PASSIVE. 

Ind. Sing, ird-patr-pai. Impebat. Sing, (ird^tpav^tro) 


ire-<paF-<rai. 
W-^ap-rai. 

Dual. ir^-<^ap-6oF. 

ir€-<pap-^0F. 

Plur. 7rt-<pd<r^pt9a, 
ire-pay-Bf. 
7r€~(f>ae-p4yoi 
e<V/(>/). 


irt-^v-Bm. 
Dual. ir4-<pay~Boy, 
vf-fpdy-Btsy, 
Plur. xl-ipay-Bt, 
T«~<pdv-‘Bwray 
or 
Buy. 

Infinitive. ir^-fpdv-Btii. 
Participle. trt-ipcKr-pdyos. 


(2) Mlth c in the Future. 
cttAa-w, I send. 

Act ire. Middle. Passive. 

Pros. <rT€AA-ft>. (rr4h\-opai. 1 Aor. 4-(rrd\’Briy. 

1 Perf. X~(rTa\-Ka. i-erdK-pai. 1 Fut. <rTa\~B'f}oopau. 

Fut. (TtcA-w. ffreK-ovpai. 2Aor. 4-erd\~7iy. 

lAor. X-areiK-a. i-arftX-dprjy. 2 Fut. trTdA-^o-Ojtuu. 
Verb. AdJ. eraX-rds, eraX-rdos. 


(3) TT7^// 1 and a in the Future. 
(«) T(XX-a>, I / ffvp~a>, I pull. 


Present. 

rlXX‘a>. 

al>p~09. 


riXX-opai. 

a6p-opat. 

Perfect. 

Tf-riX-Ku. 

ad-avp-Ko,. 


rd-riX-pai. 

ad-ovp^ptu. 

Future. 

rlA-dl. 

(Ttp-W. 


riX-ovpai. 

crBp-ovpat. 

1 Aorist. 

^-TiA-a. 

X^avp-a. 


d-rlX-dpijy. 

4-<rvp'dpriy- 

1 Aorist Pasis. 

d-riX’Bnv. 


1 Future Pass. 

TiX’Bijoppai. orvp-B'i^o'opou. 

2 Aor. and 2 Fut. Pass, d-evp-ny. 

oup-ho'opai. 

Jerb. Adj. riX-rds, riX-rdos ; evp~r6s, avp-rdos. 

(?/) KXiy 

•w, I bend ; the 

1 y drops. 

Active. 

Middle. 

Passive. 

Pres. KXly~a>. 

KXly-opou. 

1 Aor. d-KXl-Bny. 

Perf. Kt-KXi-Ko. 

Kf-KXi-pai. 

2 Aor. ^-icAIf-i}f. 

Fut. KX'iy-ia. 

KX'ty-ovpai. 

1 Fut. KXi-Biieopcu. 

1 Aor. X-KXiv-a, 

4-KXly-dpny> 

2 Fut. KXXy-i\aopou. 


Verb. Adj. uXi-rds^ uXi-rdos. 


The inflections of the perfect middle or passive 
Kf-KXi-pou follow fit-fiodXtv-pcu. 


PARADIGM OF LIQUID VERBS. 

We now give a short paradigm of the liquid 
verbs, arranged according to the stem-vowels of 
the future. 

(1) With d in the Future. 

<paiyoD, I show.,* pass, (paiyopat, I appear ; fut. act. 
<^»aFC 0 , fut, mid. ipay-ovpeu, I shall shine ; 2 perf. 
act. irrf-^Tjp-a, I shine forth ; 1 aor. act. X-<pi/fy-a, 
I aor, mid. i-^ny^dpiiv ; drt<pnvdpn^, I declare. 


Vocabulary. 


'Kbtvwros, -ov, impos- 
sible. 

’AiroKT*/pw, I kill. 

rj, increase, 

prosperity. 

Tvio, ~as, 4}, a field. 
Aia<pB4(pa>, I destroy, I lay 
waste. 


*EK<paiya), I bring to light, 
show, display. 

’E^on^AAw, 1 drive [pro- 
perly used of a ship] 
from the right way, 
mislead (from 6h^AA«, 
I drive ashore). 
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Kfp5a/vw, I gain, earn, 
derive advantage 
(k4p9os). 

KpvwrSsf 'V, “Sy, hidden ; 

Kpvirr6y^ the hidden 
thing, mystery, secret. 

MiotVctf, I spot or stain. 

Naw^<is, -oO, 6 (in Latin 


naufrilgus)^ a ship- 
wrecked person. 
OttfTCipv, I pity. 
UapaHiws, unexpectedly 
(our paradox). 

'Zwtlpw, I sow. 

1 trip up, throw 

down. 


Exercise 109. 

Translate into English ; — 

1. Kptyat (plKovs ov p^Ziov. 2. *0 irXoCror ToXXdKis 
rhv KtKrrifJL^voy els trtpov ^ 6 ot. 3. 'O l^TyeXos 
iirfiYytiXt r})V ylKr)v. 4. Ol iroXipioi r^y Bi4<p- 

Bttpay. 5 . Naxniyobs oiKTtipoy^ iirtl tXovs iorly & 5 t)Xos. 
6 . ‘'Hy iiroKTtlyfjs 4x9p4y <rou, x*^P^ pnayus. 7. *£ 7 ^ 
pky airtpa rds yulas ; 6 8 ^ 0 ebs ati^fi<ny irap4^u, 8 . 
T4 Kpvwrk 4K<t>4iyr)S (plXov. 9. ♦utfxv royripdy p§ra- 
fiaXtty ov p^^ioy. 10. *H ri^xv ^oXXfUis rovs p4ya 
tppoyovinras wapaSS^ofS 4a'<f>ijXty. 

Exercise 110. 

Translate into Greek : — 

1. The boys spot their hands. 2. It is not 
possible to judge friends. 3. Many persons have 
been corrupted by luxury. 4. The victory was 
announced by the messengers. 6. Good men will 
pity the poor. 6. By thy skill thou hast made 
much gain. 7. Friends will not declare the secrets 
of friends. 8. The citizens sow the fields. 


Vocabulary. 


*A8Aiyr^y, -oD, 6, an 
athlete or combatant 
or competitor. 

AiVx<i>'w, I shame ; 1 aor. 
pass. I am ashamed. 

I ward off, avoid, 
avenge myself. 

'AiropcdyWf I show, de- 
clare. 

AtaoTtlpu}, I scatter 
abroad (in I<atin dis- 
setnino). 

^Htto, -ris, a defeat. 

KotydSf ’dy, com- 
mon. 

Kpdrtoyj -wvor, 6, Croton. 


MfBdyr), •riSf Methonc, 
a city in Macedonia. 
MiAtfv, ~uvosj 6, Milo. 
*Opa<ris, -€«s, sight. 
Uapo^byu^ I encourage. 
Xltpalyw, I accomplish. 
nxiiTTw, I strike, wound. 
IIoAiopKla, -os, a siege. 
^trovBoi(o»y I make haste, 
I am in earnest. 
l^rddioy, -ov, r6, a measure 
of length (about 600 
feet), a race-course. 
Tot/pos, -ov, 6, a bull. 
Td^fv/io, -oTos, rhf an 
arrow. 


Exercise 111. 

Translate into English : — 

1. Of (rrpart&Ttu irh rov (rrparriyov tls r^y pdxrtr 
Topm^CyBriffoy. 2. ^iXimros 4y rfj woXiopKi^ rjjs MtBdyrjs 
fis rhy 6^BaXpoy wXiiytU ro^sbpari Bis^tBdpri r^y Bpturiy. 
3. So^/of 6 tedprot olfvors tpBap4iertrai. 4. klffxwBtlriy 
^poyrt(uy rr^s ipavrov Bd^ris Ij 


r^s Koty^s (Tcmiplas. 5. MlXwy, 6 iK Kpdrwyos oJBXifTfiSt 
ravpoy kpdptyos l<^cpc Bid rou oraBiov p4<rov. 6, Eis 
r)ty trdXiy BUarapro 6 x6yos robs iroXopiovs yucri~ 
B/jyai. 7. Ot voXirai robs iroXtplovs rspl rfif ^rrris 
dpvyovyrai. 

Exercise 112. 

1. The general encouraged the soldiers to the 
fight. 2. The generals encourage the soldiers. 3. 
The citizens avenge themselves on the enemy for 
their defeat. 4. If thou art in earnest, thou wilt 
readily accomplish all things. 6. All things have 
been accomplished by him because he was in 
earnest. 6. The scattered foes will appear again. 
7. A good citizen cares more for the public good 
than for his own. 8. By the victory all the 
citizens were gladdened. 9. The city has been 
destroyed by the enemy. 


Etymological Vocabulary. 

One of the chief excellencies of the Greek language 
is the facility of combination which exists among 
its elements. One word may form the basis of a 
score, nay, of a hundred words. This fact may be 
illustrated in the word yavrjy‘6sy which we had in 
the last vocabulary but one. The word is composed 
of two terms — vaDs, a shipy and dyyvpiy I break; 
and the compound vawdy/a, which we render ship^ 
' wreck y is literally shp-brealty exactly agreeing with 
the German scluffhrucli. 

Let us, in order to illustrate the power of com- 
bination in Greek, give the derivations from : — 


NAT2, a ship. Hence — 

'Navay4w, I suffer ship- 
wreck Qdyyvpi, I break). 

Naudylo, a shipwreck. 

Savdytoyy a wreck. 

Nai/d7<iy, a wrecked per- 
son. 

'Navapx^fy^ I command a 
ship (dpx'flt command). 

Jiavapxicty command of a 
ship. 

Navapx(t, -f8oy, the 
admiral’s ship. 

commander 

of a fleet. 

a ship’s 
passenger (jSafvw, I go). 

NavfcArjp^ci), I possess a 
ship, I carry on a trade 
in ships (ucAfipoy, a lot, 
inheritance, property). 

NavKXijpioy the profession 
of a ship-merchant. 


Nai5/fA»;poy, a ship- 
merchant. 

fJavKpartWy I conquer in 
a ship, a sea-fight 
(^Kpdrosy strength). 

J^avKpirrjSy a conqueror 
by sea. 

'NavKparlay supremacy on 
the sea. 

ffavXovy fare payable on 
a sea-voyage. 

NauAox^w, I am in port 
(x6xosy a station), pre- 
paring for sea. 

NauAox^a, being in port, 
harbour, or dock. 

NauA^xtov, a harbour. 

NavAdtf , I hire out ships. 

'SaupaxifOy I fight on ship- 
board (pdxriy battle). 

Vaupaxri^^luft I desire to 
fight on sea. 

liavpaxloy a sea-fight. 
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Va^fuixost one who fights 
by sea. 

Nownry^w, I build a ship 
(irtr^wfiif I put to- 
gether). 

Navxffytot ship-build- 
ing. 

fJavmjy^s, a shipwright. 

Navaiof ship-sickness— 
that is, sea-sickness 
(our natisea). 

NavcrfjBtos, living by ship- 
ping {filos, life). 

NaiHTiicAf iT(is, d i s t i n • 
guished by ships 
(K\ttr6sy distin- 
guished). 

7iav<riiropos, navigable 
(Latin, navis and a^o). 

NauoToA^titf, I send by ship 
(ffT^AAw, I send). 


Nav<rr<iAi7jua, seafaring. 

NaiicrroAoj, one who ships 
goods. 

Navrifs, a shipper, a 
sailor. 

NavrtKiis, relating to a 
sailor (our nautical). 

NaurlAos, a little sailor 
(our 7iautilus). 

Sav<i>dyos, ship-destroy- 
ing ((pdyuf I eat). 

Nau^Oop/a, loss of ship 
{<pe§(p<D, I destroy). 

Nai5<ppaKToy, protected 
by ships ((ppdatrut 1 
hedge in). 

Vav<pv\cuctt), I guard 
a ship (^uAcIttw, I 
guard). 


Here we have some forty words, all of which 
have for their primary root the word yavi, a ship. 
It would be easy to augment the number, for we 
have given only the more important words. The 
student should carefully mark the secondary com- 
pounds, and notice how each one in combination 
with vavs forms a new set of words. Each of these 
secondary compounds (dyyvfjn, Apx’fi )3o/v«, etc.) be 
should trace out in the combinations which they 
severally form with other words. If this plan were 
followed out analytically and synthetically, he would 
find that the immense vocabulary of the Greek 
language could be classified and arranged under a 
number of roots so small as to be easily learnt. 


DEVIATIONa 

SPECIAL PECULIAEITIES IN THE FORMATION OP 
SOME VERBS, BOTH PURE AND IMPURE— 
STRENGTHENED STEMS. 

‘ Very many active verbs form the future with 
the middle form, as : — I hear., fut. A#coi;<rofiai, 
aor. ffKovira ; AtovtAm, 1 meet with., fut. Aircu/T^(royaa», 
nor. Air^vT^ira; AiroAaiJw, I enjay^ fut. AiroAavirofuu, 
aor, AiTiAavera; etc. 

The following verbs in and -««, whose stem 
originally ended in av and ew, resume the av and 
f V in the aorist and future, and partly also in the 
perfect 

KoiuTf I hum, fut. Kmhtris, aor. (Kavea^ perf. uiKavKo, 
perf. pass. icAicav/tuu, aor. pass. 4Kav$i}v, fut. pass. 

leXalw, I weep, fut. tcXa^eofiai or KXavoovfAOif aor. 
licAavcra. 


94», I run, fut. 9s6<roisai or BtueovfjMi. (The other 
tenses are wanting, many being supplied from 
the verb rpAxw, which is itself imperfect, and 
has to be supplemented from other sources.) 

y4a, I swim, fut. pct/cro/iat or vtttiToZfJMt, aor. Ivcudro, 
perf. vdvsvKo. 

tA/w, I sail, fut. irAciicro/um (commonly irAfv- 
(ToC/iai), aor. (rKtva-a, perf. it/tAcvko, perf. 
pass. T^uKsviTjieu, aor. pass. 

wy4u, I breathe, blow, fut. xysvo'ofxai or xytueoV/Mi, 
aor. ixytuea, perf. wdrytuKO, perf. pass. w4xy*v<r- 
/xat, aor. pass. iwytt^rBriy- 

Remark that ^4w, I flow, has fut. ftb^eofiai, aor. 
ippvrjy, perf. ippvrfKa. Also that pour out, 

deviates from the foregoing — fut. occasionally being 
Xt&, though more frequently aor. Ix««t 

fnt. mid. x^ofiai, aor. mid. ixtdfxr)*'i P®rf. mid, 
or pass. K€xCMa*» nor. pass, dx^v^t ^nt. pass, x*^^ 
rofxai. 

The following verbs, in addition to the common 
future in -ao/ueu, have a form in -eov/ucu. This 
circum flexed future is called the Doric : — 

tptvy-u, I flee, fut. (t>tv^ov/xai, also 
xalC-t^, I play, fut. xcu^ovfuu, also xallofica. 
xlx-rw, I fall, fut. rtarov/uiai. 

The verbs KAalw, x\4w, xytw, vea>, and Btu, given 
above, employ this form of the future. 

The following pure and impure verbs, which, by 
the assumption of an t as characteristic, pass into 
the analogy of pure verbs in their transformations, 
have independent forms for the subjunctive perfect 
and optative pluperfect, middle or passive : — 

Krd'Ofiai, I acquire ; perf. KtKTrjfiou, I ‘posseu ; 
subj. KtKT&fiai, -p, -nra<; plup. ^fccKT^/ui/v, I 
possessed ; opt. KfKjt^pyiv, -tpo, -(pro, or tctKrjj/aijy, 

KtKTpO, KtKTpro. 

koAAw, I call ; perf. K^KKiipai, I am called, I bear 
the name ; plup. iK%Kkiya\y, opt. -po, 

’pro. 

SYNCOPE AND METATHESIS. 

Some verbs, in some of their forms, throw out 
the stem-vowel, which stands between two con- 
sonants. This ejection is termed syncope. Thus, 
iytlpw, I awake, transitively (the aorist is regular, 
ijyttpa), 1 perf. iyfrY^pKo, I hare awakened ; 2 perf. 
iypityopa, I am awake; 2 plup. iyppydpri, I awoke 
(intransitive) ; aor. mid. 4iyp6iJipv, I awoke (intransi- 
tive) ; iTfTo/AOi, I fly, fut. aor. 4rr6firiy, inf, 

irrdaBai. 

By metathesis is meant the displacement of a 
vowel by a liquid. Thus, in riry-pKa, I hare cut, 
from riy.vu (for rt-rtp-Ka), the liquid p has taken 
the place of the vowel t, which is lengthened into i| i 
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so in wT^erojueu, from it^tojuoi, Ifiy ; and so in 
from as appears in these instances : — 

fiJkWa, I throw, fut. ^oAcD, aor. ti^akov (BAA-), 
perf. fi^fikriKa; perf. pass. fi4$krijj.ai; aor. 
pass, ifik-fidriv, fut. pass, fik-nd-haro/jicu, 3 fut. 
$($k'fl(ro/j.ai. 

Zofid^oo, I tame, fut. Sa/idaa, aor. 4Sd/Maa (AMA-), 
perf. ; perf. pass, ^e^/xrffxai ; aor. pass. 

d^jxijdrjv, ihkiii\v. 

Kakdcoy I call, fut. KakSi, aor. indkeoa, perf. K^xkriKa ; 
perf. pass. KfKkrjfiai ; 3 fut. KtKkijcro/jLat, aor. pass. 
4Kk’fi6r\v, fut. raid. Kakovfxat, aor. iKaktardfiriv. 

ndfivta (Lat. IdbDro'), I labour, I am in trouble, 
2 aor. Hh^ixov, fut. Ka/xovfxai, perf. K4Kfxr\Ka. 

rdiJLVot, I out, 2 aor. ^rtfiov, fut. rt/iu, perf. T4rfir}Ka ; 
mid. I cut something for myself, perf. pass. t€- 
TjxriiJLai, aor. pass. 4rfi-f}driv, 3 fut. rfTfii\(roiia.i. 


KEY TO EXERCISES. 

Ex. 103.— 1. Tlio boy had written the letter. 2. The enemy 
sent ambassadors into the city. 3. Not even all time cun (lit. 
cmild) blot out the friend8hii>s of gf)od men. 4. Anger often 
hides (gnomic aoriat) man’s reason. 6. Time buried the power 
of the Thebans in the grave of (lit. along with) Epaminondas. 
6. Euripides was buried in Macedonia. 7. God has hidden the 
future from men. 8. You would bo pleased at hearing a sweet 
melody. 9. The soldiei’s left their ranks. 

Ex. 304. — 1. *H imvTokg vir'o roO TraiSbf yiypairrat,. 2. *0 
naU rriv ImoroXriv iypa\l/tv. 8. Oi iral8«i lifu im<rTo\^p ye- 
ypdtjuuri. 4. UptirfiaU iTrefi<ft9ricrap ets r^v irohLV birh tu>v irohap-itav. 
h. Olvo^ fToAAdfCK 0aiVet & av9ptavo<; ev rff KopSlq tceKpv<f>ep. 6. 


Ciasoheduno and ciasouno, meaning everyone, 
each, etc., are used either alone or with substantives. 
When they are prefixed to substantives, they agree 
with them in gender, and seldom admit of a plural. 

Nessuno or nissuno, niurn or nullo, meaning w>- 
body, anyone, no (me, tio, etc., are employed alone 
or with nouns. If they are united to a noun they 
must agree with it in gender. 

Ogni, signifying every, all, is indeclinable. It is 
put before nouns in the singular, and seldom in the 
plural. 

Tutto, signifying everything, all, joined to a noun, 
is liable to- gender and number. 


VERBS. 

Every verb must agree with its subject, either 
expressed or understood, in number and person. 

Two nouns or subjects in the singular, united by 
e, and, require the verb in the plural. 

The following verbs have no preposition after 
them before a following infinitive : — 


Biaognrt, or Bisog- 
narc, it in nfceanary. 
Convenire, to agree. 
Dovero, we ought. 
Fare, to do. 
Iiitendere, to intend. 


Laaciare, to let. 
Oanre, to dare. 
Parere, to seem. 
Potere, to be able. 
Sapere, to know. 
Sembrare, to seem. 


Sent! re, to hear. 
Bolcre, to be accus- 
tomed. 

Vedere, to see. 
Volcre, to choose. 
Udire, to hear. 


The following verbs have di after them before a 
following infinitive : — 


Abborrire, to abhor. 
Accadere, to happen. 
Accemiare, to show. 
Accertare, to assure. 


Conc.hiudere, con- 
rliidcrc, to con- 
clude. 

Consigliare, to ad- 


Gloriarsi, to pride 
oneself. 

(io<icre, to delight. 
Guardarsi, to he- 


8. KoAbi' 

repirsi, 9. Oi iroKepnoi tyip irohw a,peTpe\jjap. 


ITALIAN. — XIV. 

[Continued from p. 65.] 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Chi? meaning wh) ? is used in speaking of per- 
sons of both genders and numbers. 

Che? signifying what? is used in speaking of 
things. 

Quale f signifying what ? is always joined to a 
substantive, and used in speaking of men or things 
of both genders. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

Alcuno, some, anyone, some people, is sometimes 
used alone, and sometimes with a substantive ; in 
the latter case it must agree with it in gender and 
number. 

Altro, signifying differently, something else, an- 
other, etc., may be used alone, or with a substantive ; 
in the latter case it agrees with the substantive in 
gender and number. 


Acconlare, to grant. 

Accoigersi, to per- 
ceive. 

Affliggersi, to grieve. 

Aiiimouire, to ad- 
monish. 

Aiinoiar«i, to be 
weary. 

Ardire, to dare. 

Arrischiare, to ven- 
ture. 

AH.sicurare, to as- 
sure. 

Astenersi, to abstain 
from. 

Attcntnrsi, to at- 
tempt. 

Avvedersl, to per- 
ceive. 

Avventurare, to ven- 
ture, 

Avvertfre, to ad- 
monish. 

Avviaare, to infoi-m. 

Badare, to mind. 

Biasimare, to blame. 

Bramare, to wish, 

Cercare, to seek. 

Ueaaare, to cease. 

Chiedere, to ask. 

Comandare, to com- 
mand. 

Commendare, to 
commend. 

Commettore, to com- 
mil . ' 

Concedere, to grant. 


Contenersi, to re- 
frain oneself. 

Contentarsi, to con- 
sent. 

Convenire, to agree. 

Credere, to believe. 

Cumre, to cure. 

Degnarsi, to deign. 

Dellboitire, to de- 
liberate, 

Deterininare, to de- 
termine. 

Differire, to differ. 

Dilottarsi, to delight. 

Dimandare, to ask. 

Dimenticarai, to for- 
get. 

Dire, to tell. 

DiR|)ensare, to dis- 
pense. 

Disperare, to de- 
spair. 

Dlspinccre, to dis- 
like. 

Dolersl, to grieve. 

Doinanclare, to ask. 
Dnbitare, to doubt. 

Esitare, to hesitate. 

Evitare. to avoid. 

Favorire, to be so 
good as. 

Fermarai, to stop. 

Flngere, to pretend. 

Fin I re, to finish. 

Fissare, to fix. 

Gludicare, to judge. 

Giurare, to swear. 


imagine. 

Iinpe(lire, to hinder. 

Imporre, to impose. 

Inc^ricare, to charge. 

Increscere, to be 
sorry. 

Inllngerai, to pre- 
tend. 

Ingegnarsi, to en- 
deavour, 

intendere, to under- 
stand. 

Lamentarsi, to com- 
plain. 

Laaciare, to cease. 

Luaingarsi, to flatter 
oneself. 

Mancare, to fail. 

Meditare, to medi- 
tate. 

Merltaro, to deserve. 

Minacciare, to 
threaten. 

Moatrare, to show. 

Negare, to refuse. 

Negllgentare, to ns- 
fleet. 

Obbllgare, to oblige. 

OfTHrai, to offer. 

Ordinare, to order. 

Omettere,' to omif. 

OflaTe, to dare. 

Parere, to appear. 

Penaare, to thin^. 

Pentiral, to repent. 

Permettere, to per- 
mit. 
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Feniuuittre, to per- 
suade. 

Placere, to like. 

Frcigai'e, to eiUreKi. 

Pwacrivere, to pre- 
scribe. 

Presttmere, to pte- 
sume. 

Fretendere, to pre- 
tend. 

Frocurare, to try. 

Frofeasare, to pro- 
fess. 

Froibire, toprohibit 

Froporre, to pro- 
pose. 

Fromettere, to pro- 
mise. 

Rlcordarsi, to re- 
member. 


Ricusare, to re- 
fuse. 

Riinproverai’e. rin- 
facoiare, to re- 
proach. 

RiticrtiMcero, to be 
sorry. 

Ringraziai'e, to 

thank. 

Ripreiidere, to re- 
move. 

Risolvere, to re- 
solve. 

Scegliere, to choose. 

Scouuuettere, to 

bet. 

Scongiurare, tojcon- 
jure, tc entreat. 

Scuiiaigliare, to dis- 
suade. 


8cordaral, to for- 
get. 

Scuaargi, to excuse 
mutself. 

Soiubrare, to seem. 

Suspirai'e, to sigh. 

Soatenere, to sup- 
port. 

Sperare, to hope. 

Svolgere, to dis- 
suade. 

Supplicare, to eu-- 
treat. 

Teuiere, to fear. 

Ten tare, to try. 

Treinare, to tremble. 

Tralasciure, to de- 
sist. 

VergognarHi, to be 
ashamed. 


The following verbs have a after them before a 
following infinitive : — 


Accendere, to excite. 

Accompagnure, to 
accompany. 

Accoatuinarai, to ac- 
custom. 

Adescare, to allure. 

Attrettare, to hasten. 

Agevolare, to JaciU- 
tate. 

Aiutare, to assist. 

Alletare, to allure. 

Andare, to go. 

Aniniare, to ani- 
mate. 

Arrivare, to arrive. 

Aspirare, to astdre. 

Attendere, to apply 
oneself. 

Avere, to have, 

Avvezzare, to accus- 
tom. 

Avvezzarsi, to accv.8- 
tom oneself. 

Cominciare, to begin. 

Condaunare, to con- 
demn. 

Condiacendero, to 
condescend. 

Condurre, to conduct. 


Oonsentire, to con- 
sent. 

Conaigliare, to ad- 
vise. 

Continuare, to con- 
tinue. 

Convenire, to agree. 

Costriugere, to ob- 
lige. 

Darai, to addict one- 
self. 

Diaporre, to dispose. 

Eccitare, to excite. 

Baortaro, to exhort. 

Eaporai, to expose 
oneself. 

Farsi, to become. 

Giurigere, to arrive. 

Imparare, to learn. 

lin{>egnarsi, to 
pledge. 

Incitare, to incite. 

Incoraggiare, to en- 
courage. 

Indurre, to iiuhice. 

Inaegnare, to teach. 

Intraprendere, to 
undertake. 

Motterai, to set about. 


Obbligare, to oblige. 

Obbligarsi, to oblige 
oneself. 

Occuparai, to ocmpy 
oneself. 

Offrirsi, to offer one- 
self. 

Ostinarai, to per- 
sist. 

Peiisare, to think 
about. 

Fersuaderc, to per- 
suade. 

Prepaiarsi, to pre- 
pare oneself. 

Principiare, to be- 
gin. 

Riuscire, to succeed. 

Seguire, segultare, 
to continue, to 
follow. 

Sjnngere, to urge. 

Btentare, to work 
hard. 

Supplicare, to en- 
treat. 

Teridere, to tend. 

Tornare, to return. 

Venire, to come. 


PARTICIPLES. 


The past participle, used without an auxiliary, 
must agree in gender and number with the sub- 
stantive to which it refers. 

The past participle, being used with the verb 
essere, to he, must agree with its subject in 
gender and number. 

The past participle, used with any tense of the 
verb avere, to have, is indeclinable when it stands 
before, and nearest to, the word which it governs. 
When the auxiliary verb intervenes, or the object 
precedes, the participle agrees with the object in 
number and gender. (^Ho soritto utui lettera; non 
h ho veduta ; le mUerie laaciate hai.) 


ADVERBS. 

The Italian adverbs are generally placed after the 
verb in its simple tenses, or between the auxiliary 
and the past p^iciple in its compound tenses. 
There are many exceptions, for the Italians place 


sometimes the adverbs in the beginning, in the 
middle, or at the end of a sentence. 


PREPOSITIONS. 

In Italian, prepositions are commonly placed 
before the words which they govern, e.g . : — 

Fatelo per me,, do it for me. Vicino al fonte, wear the foun- 
tain. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 

The following conjunctions, and all those that 
are attended by a preposition, require the verb which 
follows them to be put in the infinitive : — 

A fine dl, in order to. In vece dl, instead of Prlina dl, before. 
Avanti.di, before. Per, to. [fear. Senza, wUhout, 
Dupo, after. Per paura di, for 

The following conjunctions require the verb wloich 
follows them to be put in the indicative : — 

A causa che, bemuse. Oltre che, besides that. 

I)i maniera che, so that. Secoiido (jUe, according as. 

In tanto che, so (hat. Se non die, except. 

Mentre che, whilst. Subito che, as soon as, etc. 

The following conjunctions require the verb which 
follows them to be put in the subjunctive : — 

Acciocchfe, that. Come che, although. Qunndo anche, al- 
Affinche, in order Come se, as if. though. 

that. Con putto die, on Quaiitunque, 

Ancorch^, though. condition that. Vtough. 

Anzi che, l^ore Contnttoehe, al- Quasi, as if. , 
that. though. Pognamo che, sup- 

Avanti die, before D.ito die, supjme )>ose that. 

titat. that. Priiiia che, before 

Avvcnuadiii, though, liinaiizi che, before that. 

Benclie, although. that. Senza che, wUhout 

Caso che, in case Puichc, provided that* 
tluU. that. 


The following conjunctions sometimes govern the 
indicative, and sometimes the subjunctive : — 


Fine die, ftnche, flnattaritochd, 
Infliio che, iuHndi^!, inli- 
nattantocht, till or until. 
Perchc, rvhy. 

Quando, when. 

Sc, if. 

Ecuetto che, unless. 


Sebliene, though. 

Sc bene, although, 

Che. that. 

Condosiach^, couciossiacost- 
dii;, Jor. 

Attesu che, since. 


THE ORGANS OF SENSE.— VIII. 

[Clontinued from p. 44.] 

IV.— THE ORGAN OF TASTE (emUinued). 
Considering, then, the sense of taste in relation 
to its uses, we find that not only does it stand at 
the entrance of the passage for food, to guard the 
gate, in order to admit good citizens and exclude 
conspirators against the constitution, as the sense 
of smell does, but it has other important functions. 

First, it stimulates to the act of grinding the 
food and reducing it to a pulp, giving, by the 
pleasure it occasions during the process, an induce- 
ment which the bare knowledge of the fact thRt 
this comminution is necessary for the after digestive 
operations of the stomach, could hardly supply. 
Secondly, from the sensibility of the tongue 
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becoming greater as the food proceeds backwards, it 
causes it to be carried in that direction while being 
masticat,ed ; and finally, in order to enjoy the most 
exquisite sensation of taste, the feeder finds it 
necessary to fling the bolus backward on to the 
root of the tongue, and there it becomes the subject 
of a curious mechanical process. Until the food 
has reached this point, it is perfectly under the 
control of the will of the feeder, and it can be moved 
in any direction, and entirely ejected from the 
mouth, if he find it hard or nauseous ; but directly 
it has reached this point it passes at once out of 
his control. The presence of food at this point 
excites what is called the reflex, or involuntary, 
action of the muscles of the throat, so that the soft 
palate above the throat behind seizes it and thrusts 
it at once rapidly down into the stomach. This in- 
voluntary action is curious, not only because the 
presence of food invariably excites it, but it cannot 
be excited unless by the presence of some substance 
at that part. The act of swallowing cannot be 
effected unless there be something to swallow. 
Further, if a foreign body touch this sensitive part, 
and it cannot be swallowed, the stimulus is so 
violent that, being denied its legitimate result, 
it will excite the reversed action and occasion 
vomiting. Thus, while Nature ungrudgingly grants 
sensuous gratification where bodily wants exist, 
she imperiously denies all pleasure if no good end 
is connected with its gratification. However sad 
the fact may be to him, the glutton knows that there 
is a strict limit to his enjoyment. Alas for him I 
he cannot by any device revel in the pleasures of 
the table without filling his stomach, and this is of 
very limited capacity. 

In the case of taste, then, the mutual dependence 
of bodily necessities and the gratification of the 
sense is very marked ; and a consideration of the 
whole circumstances connected with this sense has 
been used as an argument in favour of the unity of 
the creation and of the omniscience of the Creator ; 
for we have, as essential conditions of the pleasure 
of eating, four distinct things, in no way necessarily 
connected with one another, except as they are 
detigned to relate to each other. They are these ; — 
The body, requiring aliment; the sense of taste, 
prompting to feed ; wholesome food, fitted to 
maintain the body in well-being ; peculiar, and 
often superadded flavours, to tempt the sense. 
Putting these in the order in which they are related 
to one another, we have— food, flavour, pleasure, 
health. The distinct links in the chain are all 
wonderful, and to many minds the union proves a 
unity of design and a benevolence of purpose. 

In treating of the objects which excite the sense 
of t&ste, we must draw attention to the distinction 


between taste proper and the alimentary sensation 
of relish. That these sensations are different, will 
appear from the consideration that many things 
which are very appetising, and in the eating of 
which there is great pleasure, have but little dis- 
tinctive taste. Butter and animal flesh are good 
instances of this. The tip of the tongue applied to 
these would give but little indication of the presence 
of sapid bodies ; but the succeeding parts of the 
organ and the mouth declare them very good. On 
the other hand, sweet and bitter principles are 
detected at once by the tip of the tongue, though 
they be entirely indifferent to the sense of relish. 
Alum is thus sweet to the sense of taste, but dis- 
gusting to the sense which we have called aliment- 
ary. The sense of taste proper, or the appreciation 
of what is sweet, bitter, sour, etc., is more connected 
with the intellect than the sense of what is savoury; 
and hence it is less dependent on the state of the 
body, and it leaves behind it a multitude of distinct 
ideas which can be held in the memory. Thus a 
person when suffering from sea-sickness can well 
discriminate between sugar and quinine ; but he 
would be a very indifferent judge of the flavour of 
a beef-steak at such a time. The multitude of 
flavours which can be distinguished is truly remark- 
able ; for not only does the apricot, plum, cherry, 
and apple each have a characteristic taste, though 
they all belong to the same order of plants, but a 
hundred varieties of apples all challenge recognition 
from this sense. The grape produces a thousand 
wines, each with a bouquet of its own, even though 
alcohol and water are the main constituents of them 
all, and that which causes the difference is so small 
in quantity, that the chemist often cannot separate 
it. Some sensations described as tastes are but 
little removed from those of touch ; thus, the taste 
of nutgalls, called an astringent taste, and the fiery 
taste of alcohol, are probably caused by mechanical 
action on the outer skin. In the first case the 
forcible contraction of the parts occasions a 
roughness ; and spirit will produce a burning 
sensation on any delicate part of the body 
We have now to apply our experimental know- 
ledge of the sensation derived through the tongue 
and mouth to the inquiry— How far do brutes 
participate in these sensations ? In order to answer 
this question, we must observe the gestures and 
exhibitions of animation of animals while feeding 
on those substances whose tastes we are ourselves 
acquainted with. Observation seems to lead to the 
conclusion which we should naturally have arrived 
at from reasoning on the question. The conclusibn 
is this, that the sensation which we have called 
the alimentary feeling, and which is of a more 
animal character, is enjoyed in a greater degree in 
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the brute than in man, while the true gustatory 
sense, being more connected with the exercise of 
the mental powers of comparing and distinguishing, 
is certainly weaker in the lower animals. 

Brutes may be roughly divided into two great 
divisions, the carnivora, or flesh-eaters, and the 
herbivora, or vegetable-eaters. The type of the first 
class is the tiger, or, to give a more familiar ex- 
ample, the cat ; while the other is represented by 
the ox. In each of these the whole body seems to 
have been constructed in relation to the food. 
The tiger has jagged back teeth, and pointed side 
fangs which lock deeply into one another, but have 
no grinding surface. The jaws that wield these 
are short, strong, and can play only to and from 
one another. It can therefore grip and hold, but 
cannot chew. The stomach is small and intestines 
short, because flesh is very nutritious, and needs 
but little digestion. The fore limbs can move freely 
in all directions, and are furnished with claws to 
strike and seize. The ox has long jaws, rough but 
flat hind teeth, and a close-fitting row of front ones 
in the front of the lower jaw, pla3ring on a pad in 
the upper, and the lower jaw can swing sideways 
and so grind the food. He can therefore clip and 
chew, but cannot grip. 

This comparison might be carried into almost 
every detail of structure. We cannot, then, in 
speaking of the sense of taste in mammals, speak 
of the class as a whole, because the objects of the 
sense are so different in the two divisions of the 
class. It must not be supposed that this division 
of brutes is sharply drawn ; for between the two 
types of tiger and ox, animals of every grade of 
intermediate structure are found. Moreover, the 
division is not a good one for the purposes of 
zoological classification ; for though both the tiger 
and the Tasmanian devil eat flesh, and the kangaroo 
eats grass like the ox, yet even the tiger is more 
like the ox, and the Tasmanian devil more like the 
kangaroo, than are those animals when cross- 
coupled, as in the first sentence. Further, some 
brutes made on the flesh-eating type eat all kinds 
of vegetables, as the bear does ; and others built 
on the plan of herb-eaters will eat flesh, as the pig 
will. In fact, the division is a false one when we 
are treating of the classification and structure of 
animals, but it is nevertheless a useful one when we 
are writing of their powers and functions. In other 
words it is a good phytiological but a bad anatomical 
division. We have entered so far into the question, 
not only because it bears on our special subject, 
but also because it explains the term “ physiology.” 

Of carnivorous animals it may be stated that the 
alimentary sense, which is associated not only with 
the tongue, but with the throat and palate, is keen and 


pleasurable in the extreme, while the other branch 
of the sense of taste is feeble. That which we call 
ravenous hunger in a dog or lion is not the uneasy 
feeling of privation which we associate with ex- 
cessive hunger, but is an all-engrossing desire to 
gratify the sense of taste, and this is altogether 
distinct from a dainty appreciation of flavour. 

These animals can endure privation from food 
for considerable periods without manifesting any 
signs of starvation ; but the smell, sight, and, most 
of all, the partial taste of flesh, excite them to 
eager and even ferocious craving. Hence the 
popular notion of the dangerous nature of wild 
beasts which have once tasted blood is a true one. 
On the other hand, when the food is once obtained, 
it is torn to pieces, flung to the back of the mouth, 
and swallowed with a rapidity which altogether 
forbids the idea that these animals possess to any 
extent the faculty of discrimination in their tastes. 

This view of the question is also borne out by an 
inspection of the tongue. In the illustration (Fig. 12) 
the reader will find a representation of a cat’s tongue. 
This tongue is long, and has but few round papillae ; 
but it is covered with a dense pile of long, thin, 
pointed, overlapping projections (filiform papillae), 
which are directed backwards, and towards the 
mid line. The circumvallate papillae, again, are but 
four in number, two on each side. It is this pile 
of pointed papillae which makes the cat’s tongue 
feel rough when she licks. The covering of these 
papilla? is so dense, hard, and thick, when compared 
with that of our own, that we are justified in think- 
ing them mechanical only in function; and yet 
they cover the whole tongue almost to the exclusion 
of the other kinds. 

In the larger members of the cat family these 
pointed papillae are quite like hard thorns or spines ; 
and with them the lion, tiger, and leopard can rasp 
away the last adhering fragments of flesh and 
ligament from the bones. A patch of these papillae 
from the leopard’s tongue are represented in the en- 
graving (Fig. 12). They are two-lobed and rounded, 
and have from their back part a single sharp spine 
running directly backward, and they are set in a 
very regular pattern, alternating in each row. On 
the summit of the leopard’s tongue a number of 
papill® were found without spines, as though worn 
off, or perhaps not developed, lest the palate should 
be injured by them. 

In illustration of these remarks we may give an 
incident. A gentleman had reared a tame leopard 
from a cub, and having always fed it on bread, etc., 
the animal was very docile, and showed no sign of 
savageness. It was often caressed by its master, 
and returned the blandishments after its manner. 
While thus engaged, it one day took its master's 
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hand into its mouth, and began to lick it gently, 
but owing to the roughness of the tongue it caused 
Borne blood to flow. The gentleman, no doubt 
feeling some pain, tried to withdraw his hand, but, 
to his surprise, the beast for the first time in its 
life began to growl. With great presence of mind 
the gentleman relented from his effort to release 
his hand, rang the bell, asked his servant for his 
loaded pistol, and then shot his now dangerous 
favourite through the head. 

In herbivorous animals, while the sense is far 
less keen, so far as the alimentary sensation is con- 
cerned, we have no reason to suppose that the 
distinguishing gustatory sense is in any degree 
stronger. 

The main mass of the food of the ruminants is 
insipid. Freshness is the strongest term that can 
be used to express its desirability. A large bulk is 
required for but a little nutriment. Thus we find 
the ox occupies a considerable number of its wakeful 
hours in grazing and chewing, and it feeds along 
the pasture, tearing up the grass with but little 
discrimination. It is true that a cow will avoid 
noxious or disagreeable plants when they grow in 
clumps ; for a field otherwise closely cropped still 
pwsents long stalks df the common buttercup. It 
would seem, however, that this avoidance is rather 
due to instinct than to disgust. Many plants have 
very powerful bitter, sour, and astringent principles, 
and they are intimately mingled with the grass ; 
yet, as we seldom see a cow eject the food from its 
mouth, we cannot suppose it to have any very 
delicate sense of taste. From the fact that oxen 
ruminate, we might suppose that they enjoy the 
sense of taste while chewing the cud. »So doubtless 
they do in a minor degree ; but the act by which 
the food is returned to the mouth is probably quite 
involuntary ; and the lazy, dreamy way in which an 
ox ruminates contrasts strongly with the avidity 
with which a carnivorous animal feeds. 

The tongue of a ruminant is very long and 
flexible. It is often twisted round the herbage to 
tear it up, or break it off ; and the qualities which 
fit it for this use are manifested in the highest 
degree in the tongue of the giraffe. This animal 
can extend by the length of this member its 
already great powers of reaching high, and thus 
book down the branches of the palm. Well might 
this animal suggest to Lamarck that its whole 
organism had been modified by a constant endeavour 
to reach higher and higher. 

The position of the large walled-round papillce is 
very various in different animals. The reader will 
have observed their position in the chimpanzee, in 
one long line of about twelve in number down the 
middle of the tongue, with a few scattered ones on 


each side. In the pig, otter, and seal, they have' 
the V-shaped arrangement which they have in man, 
but are fewer in number. In the sheep they form 
a thick raised ridge on each side at the back of 
the tongue. 

One of the most singular uses to which the tongue 
is put in this class is manifested by the ant-eaters, 
whose long slimy tongues are used to thrust into 
ants’ nests, so that when they are retracted into 
their long tubular mouths the ants are carried with 
them, adhering to the mucus. 

If this article had been headed “ The Tongue,” 
instead of “ The Organ of Taste,” we should have a 
long task before us to describe the various shapes 
of the organ in toads and reptiles, and also in snails 
and insects. The organ to which the word tongue has 
been applied has a wonderful diversity of form, 
and many interesting peculiarities ; but in most 
cases its main office is to seize or to masticate the 
food, and the function of taste is subordinate to this. 

In birds the tongue is almost as diversified in 
form as the beak ; but it is usually cased in horn 
at its fore part, and there are only a few papillas 
above the air-hole. In parrots it is fleshy; and 
these birds seem to have more of the sense of taste 
than most birds, for they will turn a lump of sugar 
or a nut about in their beaks for some time to test 
its qualities before eating it. It is certainly 
singular that birds, whose proper food is fruit, 
should be so little endowed with a sense to ap- 
preciate its delightful and delicate flavour ; 
nevertheless, it seems as though the tongue were 
only applied to test the softness, and therefore the 
ripeness of the fruit. The tongue drawn to repre- 
sent (Fig. 12) that of the fieldfare may be taken as 
the typical tongue of a bird. The small triangular 
tongue of the ostrich, supported on its slender 
arch of bone, is given because of its singular shape 
and shortness. The length of the tongue has but 
little relation to the length of the beak. Thus both 
the pelican and the toucan have enormous beaks ; 
but the former has a tongue as short as that of the 
ostrich, while that of the latter is very long. The 
tongue of the woodpecker is a living harpoon. 

In some reptiles there is evidence of a sense of 
taste, but it is doubtless inferior to that of higher 
animals. The tongue of the chameleon, given in the 
engraving (Fig. 12), is of a curious shape ; and the 
mechanism by which it can be darted upon a luck- 
less fly is elaborate and interesting ; but its descrip- 
tion would be out of place here. In the toad and 
frog the tongue grows as the tail drops off. It 
sprouts from the inside of the lower jaw, and grows 
backward, so that its bi-lobed end lies free in the 
mouth, and can be filliped forward out of that* 
cavity. This is also rather an organ of prehension 
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than of taste. Bat that a frog has some sense of 
taste may be easily shown by giving him the 

dung-worm,” so good as bait. This worm exudes 
a yellow fluid, and as the frog tastes this his efforts 
to free himself from his food are sometimes most 
comical to behold. The forked tongue of the snake 
is familiar to everyone. Its reiterated protrusion 
and vibration have led the vulgar to consider this 
action as a threat, and to belie.ve that it is the sting 
of the animal. It, however, has no such function. 
It may have some power of tasting, but it is more 
probable that it is an organ of touch ; for this 
creature, limbless and covered with hard scales, is 
greatly in need of a means of feeling outward 
objects. 

Fishes’ tongues have seldom any soft parts, and 
cannot therefore be organs of taste. They are not 
unfrequently furnished with teeth. In some fish 
a cushion of soft substance, well supplied with 
blood-vessels, is found on the roof of the mouth. 

All the higher orders of mollusca have an organ 
to which the name of tongue has been given, and 
some authors have proposed to group together the 
head-walkers, belly- walkers, and wing-footed classes 
under one subdivision, calling them odontoj)}ioray 
or animals which have a tooth-bearing tongue. 
This organ in snails (gastropods) bears transverse 
rows of teeth arranged in complicated and beautiful 
patterns, and is sometimes so long as to be called 
the lingual ribbon. As it is often used to file away 
shells before devouring the animal contained with- 
in, its function must be considered as other than 
that of taste. 

The bee licks up its honey with a very complex 
tongue ; but as this member is composed entirely 
of a horny substance and stiff hairs, it cannot bo 
used to taste the sweet compound elaborated by 
the flowers. An internal cavity to hold food 
during the time necessary to its digestion is so 
generally present in animals that it almost serves 
as a character whereby to cut them off from the 
vegetable kingdom. A prompting to fill this cavity 
is of course always associated with the organ ; but 
whether that prompting is automatic, instinctive, 
or rational, it is difficult to say. A sense that may 
be pleasurable or painful seems to imply some 
power of reasoning to make it useful. A sense 
which is neither pleasurable nor painful may stir 
but a blind instinct. There is, however, a lower 
impulse to action than even this, in which both 
intelligence ftnd sense may not be at all involved. 
When the contact of food causes the sea anemone 
to close its arms around it, and force them into its 
mouth, it is probable that sense is no link in the 
chain of causes of this act, but the whole process 
of ingestion is parallel to that part of the action 
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of swallowing which takes place in us after the 
senses have done their work, and the throat seizes 
the morsel of food and carries it down to the 
stomach by an involuntaiy act. Automatic and 
consensual acts are often as violent as those 
prompted by desire and reason, so that eagerness 
in feeding is no infallible evidence of taste in the 
lower animals. We abstain, therefore, from describ- 
ing those various and interesting organs which lie 
in such a relation to the entrance of the alimentary 
canal of snails, flies, bees, etc., as to have been 
called tongues, as though they were organs of sense. 
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(Continued from p. 66.) 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

Defective verbs are those which are not em- 
ployed in all the tenses or persons. 

1. Soier, to be accustomed, is irregular, ni.d 
seldom used except in the following tenses : — 

Ind. Present. Suelo, sueles, Ruele ; solcmos, soleis, siiislen. — 
Imperfect. BuHa, solias, solia ; soliamos, solfais, Bollan. 

2. Yacer, to lie, is not often used in any other 
persons than the third persons singular and phtrnl 
of the present indicative, chiefly at the beginning 
of epitaphs : — 

Ind. Present. , , yace ; , , >^oen. 

3. PodriVy to rot, is seldom used except in the 
second person plural of the imperative, podrid ; 
and the third person singular of the imperfect 
subjunctive, podriria. 

When podrlr is figuratively used in any other 
moods or tenses, it is to be conjugated irregularly 
in the same tenses and persons as servir^ by changing 
the 0 of the verb-root into u ; as, pudriend>Oy rotting. 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

Impersonal verbs (or unipersonal verbs) are those 
which are employed only in the third person singular, 
and having no subject, take it or there with them 
in English ; as Ihvevey it rains ; tronardy it will 
thunder ; nieve, let it snow ; hayy there is, or there 
are ; liahrdy there will be. 

1. LI over y to rain, is thus conjugated imper- 
sonally : — 

Inf. Past Participls. Llovldo.— Llovleiido. 

Ind. Present. Llueve, it rains.— Imperfect. Llovia, it tm« 
raining.— Perfect Definite. Llovid, it rained.— First Fvtwe. 
Lloveia, it will rain. 

2. Lluevay let it rain, is thus conjugated : — 

Sra. Present. Llueva, it may rain.— Imperfect. Llovlera, it 
itmild rain ; lloveria, it should rain ; llovie«e, it might rain. 
First Future. Si lloviere, if it shmild rain. 

All the impersonal verbs are conjugated like some 
of the verbs whose conjugation has been already 
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given ; thus, lloxwr, it will be seen, is irregular, and 
is conjugated like move'r in the third person singular 
of each tense. 

JIaher and hacer are often used as impersonal 
verbs, and are in such cases to be rendered in 
English by the tenses of the verb to he^ as, hay, 
there is, or there are ; hace, it is. 

3. Haber, to be, used impersonally, is thus con- 
jugated 

Inf. Past Participle. Habido. — Gentnil, Habiondo, there 
being, 

Ind. Present. Haj', or ha, there is, or there are.— Imperfect. 
Ilabia, there xcas, or there were.— Perfect Definite. Hubo, there 
sms, or there toere.— First Future. Habiil, there will be. 

4. llaya, let there be, is thus conjugated : — 

Sub. Present. Haya, there may he.— Imperfect. Ilubiera, there 
spould be; habria, there .Hhould be; hubiese, there might he . — 
First Future. Si hubiere, if there should be. 

Hay, habia, and hubo are rendered in English 
sometimes in the singular and sometimes in the 
plural, according as a singular or plural noun 
follows : thus, hay wna mxiger quo tiene calenUtra, 
there is a woman who has a fever ; hay viuyeres qxie 
no la tienen, there are women who have it not. 

Hacer, when employed impersonally, is to be 
rendered in English by the verb to be , as, hace, it 
is ; haoia, it was ; hizo, it was ; hard, it will be ; 
haga, it may be, etc. : thus, hace frio, it is cold ; 
hace mucho aire, there is much wind ; hace luna, 
there is a moon ; hace buen tiemjw, it is good weather ; 
hace dicz meses qxie ella murid, it is ten months since 
she died. 

5. Placer, to please, is used impersonally in the 
following tenses only : — 

Ind. Present. Place, it pleases. — Imperfect. Placia, it was 
pleasing.— Perfect Indefinite. Plugo, it pleased. 

Sub. Present. Plegue, it may please. — Imperfect. Plugiera, it 
would pdmse; plugiese, it might please.— First Future. SI 
plugiere, if it 8lt,oxUd please. 

The persons of qdacer in the subjunctive are 
used only in these expressions : pleyxce, plngiere, or 
plugiese d Dios, may it, should it, or might it please 
God ; si me phtgierc, if it should please me. 

There arc Some verbs that can be used in all the 
persons of the tenses, and also, at times, imperson- 
ally, as, es mug tarde, it is very late ; es preciso, it 

necessary ; es vienester, there is necessity ; qmrecc, 
it seems ; conviene, it suits ; basta, it is sufficient. 

^ REMARKS ON THE SYNTAX. 

THE ARTICLE. 

The definite article is to be used before all 
common nouns taken in a general sense, and in the 
whole extent of their signiftcation ; as— 

El 6dio levanta renclllas, Hatred excites strife. 

La caridad es paciente, Charity is patient, 

Los hombres soa mortales, Men are mortal. 


If the noun be not taken in a general sense the 
article is not used ; as — 

Hace bnen tiempo. It is good weather. 

Tieiie euvidta, lie is envious. 

The definite article is used before proper names 
of countries, states, and days of the week ; as — 

La Fnincla es Tin liermogo pais, France is a beautiful country. 
Juan virlverd el Martes, John will return on Tuesday. 

The definite article is to be used before numerals 
indicating the day of the month or the hour of the 
day; as — 

El seis de Enero, The sixth (six) qf January. 

A las tres de la tarde, At three o’clock in (of) the after* 

noon. 

The definite article is used before nouns indicating 
the rank, office, profession, or titles of persons 
when they are spoken of (but not when they are 
addressed); as — 

El General llrown es ^alientp, General Brown is hra.if. 

La Seftoia Trauur no es pru- Mrs. Tranor is not prudent . 
dente, 

The definite article (and not the indefinite, as in 
English) is used before nouns signifying a certain 
weight, measure, size, quantity, or number, when 
preceded by the price, and to specify time ; as — 

A tres duros la libm, At three dollars a (the) pound, 

A dos jKiSos la vara, At two dollars a ya¥d. 

A razon de diez duros el ines. At (the) rate of ten dollars a 
{the) month. 

Instead of the definite article, the preposition par 
may be used after the price ; thus, we can say, 4 
tres duros la libra, at three dollars the pound / or, 
a tres duros por libra, at three dollars per pound. 

The definite article is not used before a noun 
which denotes relationship or kindred of another 
noun, when a verb comes between them ; as — 

Maria cs hernmna de J uana, Mary is the sister of Jane. 

Pablo 08 liijo del juez, Paul is the son of the Judge. 

The definite article is not used before propei 
names nor before nouns in apposition, when not 
employed in a definite or determinative sense ; as — 

Pablo, apdstol delos Gentiles, Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
Elios ])ecaion al Sefior, espe* They sinned against the Lord, 
ranza de bus padres, the hope of their fathers. 

The definite article is not used before numerical 
adjectives when they denote order or succession ; 
as — 

Tomosogundo, pAgiiia sexta, Volume the second, page the 
sixth, 

Enrique octavo, Henry the Eighth. 

The cardinal numbers (and not the ordinal) are 
generally used when the number expressing the 
order or succession exceeds nine ; thus, CArlos doce, 
Charles the Twelfth (literally, Charles Twelve), and 
not C&rlos duodecimo ; tomo trece, volume thirteen, 
and not tomo d6cimotercio, volume thirteenth* 
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The titles of books, essays, chapters, or extracts, 
and the names of periodicals, do not generally take 
the definite article before them (except when spoken 
of); as— 

Histdria de Espafls, The History of Spain. 

Oaceta de Lonaren, The Lontion Gazette. 

The indefinite article is not generally used when 
some portion of a thing only is meant, and when 
the adverb tio is used in the sense of Tiot a (that is, 
not (my\ or no ; as — 

Tiene calentura. He has a fever. 

Ella tiene idea de comer, She has an idea of eating (t^ 
eat). 

Juan hace ruido, John makes a noise. 

The indefinite article is not used before two 
nouns, one of which, being connected by a verb to 
the other, shows the nation, relationship, rank, 
office, profession, or vocation of the latter ; as — 

Juan e« Frances, John is a Frenchman. 

Cirlos es iiiipivHor, Cluirles is a printer. 

Hall6 en 61 pudic y nindre, He found in him a father and a 
a mother. 

The indefinite article is not used before a noun in 
apposition with another ; as — 

E8t6ban, hombre lleno de f6, Stephen^ a man full of faith. 

The indefinite article is not used in the title of 
a book, chapter, or essay ; as — 

Coleocion de los raejores au- A collection of the best Spanish 

tores Espaftoles, authors. 

The indefinite article is not used before a noun in 
an ejaculatory phrase ; as — 

i Que idea 1 l Que desgr&cia 1 What an idea ' what a mi^or. 

tune ! 

The indefinite article is not used between an 
adjective and its noun ; as — 

Medio peso, half a dollar. Tan hennosa hiju, so heaxUiful 
En tal tiempo, in such a time. a daughter. 

The indefinite article is not used before the words 
m6dio, a half; cien or ciento, a hundred; and mil, 
a thouBOdfid ; as — 

Cien hombreii, a hundred men. Dla y m6dio, a day and a half. 

The indefinite article is not used after algo, some- 
ihing^ or nada, nothing^ followed by the preposition 
de; as — 

Pedro tiene algo de poeta, Peter is something of a poet. 

The indefinite article can be used before (but not 
after) tal, such ; as — 

Tenemos un tal Pontifice, We have such a High Priest. 

The infinitive mood, being used in Spanish as 
a noun with a preposition before it, in the same 
manner that the present participle is in English, 
can take the masculine definite article before it ; 
as— 

Bl mumiurar de las fuentes, The murmuring of the foun- 
tains. 

A1 ver el drbol, On suing the tree. 


The definite article is used before the adverbs 
mas, Tfiore, and m6nos, le$Sy to express the superla- 
tive degree of comparison ; as — 

Maria ea la mas bormesa do las Mary is the moat beautiful gf 
jaujeres, loomen. 

The article is generally to be repeated before nouns 
which immediately follow each other, especially if 
they do not agree in gender ; ns — 

La prudencia y el valor del The prude nu and the valour of 
ri*y, the king. 

The learner will find many exceptions to the 
above rule in the best Spajiish writers. The article 
must always be repeated in such cases when each 
noun is designed to be emphatic. When the word 
todo, all, siindfs up the several nouns, the article is 
not generally used before any of the nouns ; as — 

Espaftoles, Franceaea, Ingle- Spaniards, Frenchmen, English’ 
ses y Amencanob, todob sou men, niul Americans are oil 
iiiortales, mortal. 

The article is omitted in Spanish, as in English, 
before nouns taken in a partitive sense ; as — 

El carpintero tioue dinero, 'The carpenter has money. 

THE NOUN. 

AUGMKNTATIVES, DIMINUTIVES, AND COMMON 
TITLES OF RESPECT. 

Augvientative nouns are such as are increased in 
the extent of their signification by the terminations 
•on, -ona, ^azo, -aza, -ote. Thus the words daga, 
dagger; cuchara, spoon; frailc, /riar ; gate, oat; 
manga, sleeve ; muger, woman ; henie, forehead, can 
be rendered augmentative : as, dagon, large dagger ; 
cucharon, large spoon, i.e., a ladle; frailon, fat friar ; 
gatazo, large cat ; mangote, large sleeve ; mujeronn, 
stout loom an ; frentaza, hroad forehead. 

Diminutive nouns are such as are decreased in 
the signification of their primitives by the termina- 
tions 4ofl, -ica, -(go, -eja, -ito, -ita, -eto, ’Cta, -illo, -ilia, 
-uelo, -ucla. Thus, fraile,/r/ar ; capilla, chapel ; cu- 
chara, spoon ; batel, boat, can be rendered diminutive : 
as, frailecico, frailecito, frailezuelo, a little friar ; 
capilleja, capillita, capilleta, small chapel ; cucha- 
rica, cucharita, cuchareta, cucharillo, small spoon ; 
batelioo, batelejo, batelito, batelillo, little boat. The 
terminations -ueh generally and -illo sometimes, 
express contempt : as hombre, man ; hombrezuelo 
or hombrccillo, an insignificant or oontemptihle 
little fellow. 

Adjectives are also frequently found used in a 
diminutive sense: as, poco, little; poquillo, poquitico, 
poquito, very little. 

Tliere is also a kind of nouns composed of the 
name of some instrument or object and one of the 
terminations -azo, -aza, -ada, the compound word 
including in its meaning both the instrument and 
some effect produced by it : as, ® » 
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dardada, a him given with a dart ; ouchara, a sj^oon ; 
cucharazo, a blow with a ^jmon ; pluma, a pen ; 
plumada, a dash or stroke with a pen ; mano, the 
ha/nd; manotazo or manotado, a blow with the 
hand ; aldaba, a Itnochcr ; aldabada, a rap with the 
knocker; and aldabazo, a violent rap with the 
knocker. 

When a noun with a singular termination denotes 
several persons or things, it is called a collective 
noun, or noun of multitude : as, turba, a crowd ; 
vacada, a drove of cows. 

The ordinary titles of respect, corresponding to 
Mr. or Esq. in English, are in Spanish Seflor and 
Don ; and those corresponding to Madam and Mrs. 
are Sefiora and Dona; and Miss, Sehorita. Don 
and DoHa never take the article before them, and 
can be used before Christian names only. Sefiur 
and Don are often used together before the Christian 
name. A few examples will show the manner in 
which these words are used : — 

El Seflor Blake es Americano, A1 Sefior Don Diego Hari»er» 
Mr. Jilake la an American. to Jamea Harper^ Kaq. 

Don Diego Tickiior, me alegro Lo.s Beftoiea Don Juan Millon 
inucho de veile, Mr. Jainea y Don Pablo Surret, Messrs. 
Tlcknor, I am very glad to John MiUon and Paul Sun et. 

see you. Da uiia ailla a Dofta Saiah 

El Seftor Ray ; La Seftora Ray, Ray, give a chair to Mi a. 

Mr. Kay: Mra. Hay. barah Kay 

La Sefiorlta Mawon, Miaa Mason. 

The article is never used before these titles, 
except when the persons are spoken of ; of course, 
when persons are addressed, the proper title only is 
used ; as— 

BueiiRB tardea tenga V. Sefio- I wish you a good evening, Miss 
lita Wilaoii, IV ilson. 

Sefior, sehora, senorita, senores, sehoras, aehoritas, 
also are used for sir, madam, miss, gentlemen, ladies, 
young ladies respectively ; as — 

Buenos diaa, seflor, good morn- Bueiiaa noclies, seflores, good 
Ing, sit. night, gentlemen. 

Senor and seflora are used as an additional mark 
of respect before the name of a relative in such 
cases as the following : — » 

i C6mo esU su seflor liermano ? i Como eatd au seflora madre ? 
how IS your brother * how is your mother i 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

AGREEMENT AND POSITION OP ADJECTIVES. 
The adjective must always agree in gender and 
number with the noun to which it belongs ; as — 

El hombre sdbio, the wise Los hombres sdbios, the wise 
man. men. 

La muger adbia, the wise wo- Las mugeres sdbias, the wise 
man. women. 

Participles used as adjectives agree in gender and 
number with the noun to which they belong ; as — 

El engaflado 1*67, the deluded Las enmfiadas criadas, the de- 
king. Iqueen. Itidsd/emah servants. 

La engafiada reina, the deluded 


An adjective does not agree with the gender of 
the title of a person, but with the gender of the 
person to whom it is applied ; as — 

Su iniucstad esta enferuio, his Su majpstad esta enfeniia, her 
majesty is ill. majeaty u ilL 

Nada, nothing, requires a masculine adjective; 
as — 

Nada hay liinino, Ihere is nothing pure. 

Two or more nouns in the singular require the 
adjective which belongs to them to be in the plural, 
and if the nouns are of different genders, the 
adjective must be in the masculine ; as — 

Juana y Mai la estiin ealladas, Liuda y Carlos estan oansados, 
Jane and Mary au ailent. Lucy and Charles are tired. 

When an adjective comes before or after two or 
more plural nouns of different gender^, it must 
agree in gender with the noun nearest to it ; as — 

Buenos diccionArios y grama- Dicciumlnos y gramaticasbue- 
ticas, good dictionanu and nas, good dictwnaries and 
grammars. g)ummars. 

The Spani.sh Academy recommends that in cases 
in which an adjective is to be used with two or more 
nouns differing in gender and number, it would be 
better to use a different adjective of similar meaning 
for every noun, or an adjective which does not 
change its ending to form its feminine for the 
plural. 

The material of which a thing is made, as well as 
the country in which it is made or produced, are 
seldom used as adjectives, but as a noun preceded 
by the preposition de ; thus : — 

Pufto de lana, woollen cloth. Hoja de jdata, silver leaf. 
Cueios do Mejico, Mexican Ceiveza do Lbndres, London 
Indei,. bee) . 

The profession or dignity of a person may be 
qualified by an adjective derived from the name of 
a nation, or by a noun preceded by the preposition 
as above ; thus : — 

General de Espafia, Spanish General mejicano, Mexican 
general {geiietal of bpuui). general. 

The title of the chief ruler of a country is not 
qualified by an adjective expressing the nation, but 
by the name of the country, preceded by the pre- 
position; as — 

El rey de Espafla, the king of El jiresidente de Iob Estados 
hpam. ifunloa, the pi'esident of the 

La reiua de Iiiglatcna, the United States, 
tjueen of England. 

Adjectives of both numbers and genders are often 
used as nouns, being in such cases preceded by the 
article ; as— 

Un rico, a rich (man). Los ricos, the rich (men). 

Una li'^a, a rich (woman). Las ncas, the rich (ufomen), 
Los doctos, the learned. 

The neuter article (as it is called) lo precedes 
adjectives in the singular number, used as nouns, 
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when taken in a p^eneral sense, without reference to 
either gender ; as-^ 

Lo egcritoi the teritteiiy i.e., Lo signente, f^^/oWowing', i.e., 
UuU which i$ wrilim. that which fellows. 

Lo nialo, the bad, i.e., that 
which is bad. 

Adjectives and participial adjectives are much 
oftener placed after the noun to which they belong 
than before it ; as — 

Hombre sdbio, a wise man. Gndrdia avanzada, adtanced 
Furor po6tico, ‘poetical fury. guard. 

In many cases ib is left entirely to the taste of 
the writer to phice the adjective before or after the 
noun to which it belongs. But cardinal numbers, 
adjectives ' expressing some inherent or peculiar 
property, habit, or practice of the noun to which 
they belong, and adjectives employed as particular 
epithets with a proper name, are generally placed 
before the noun : so likewise adjectives accented on 
the antepenult ; as in these examples : — 

Una duloe fiescura, a La timida oveja, the timid 

conbit'HS. [water. sheep 

Cristnlina agua, rrystaUine El animcinRoJofTerson, 
Lablancanieve, the white snow. hitious Jefeuon. 

The above rule is liable to many exceptions. 
Indeed, no certain rules can be given for the position 
of adjectives. Attention on the part of the pupil 
to the practice of the best Castilian writers will 
prove the best means of teaching him the most 
proper arrangement for adjectives. 

Tanto, 08 much ; cuanto, imich : mucho, murlt ; 
todo, all ; poco, little, are always placed before the 
noun. 

In some few cases the same adjective has a 
different meaning according as it is placed before 
or after the noun ; as — 

Cuenta cierta, o true (certain) Cierta seftora, a certain lady, 
narrative. 

COMPABATIVES AND BUPEELATIVES, ETC. 
There are some irregular comparatives, as mayor, 
greater ; mejor, better ; raenor, smaller ; peor, ‘morse. 

As the superlative relative is formed by placing 
the article before the comparative, of course, el 
mayor means the greatest; el mejor, the best; el 
menor, the least ; el peor, the worst. 

There are some irregular superlatives, as mAxirao, 
greatest; 6ptimo, best; mlnimo, least; p6simo, 
worst; Infimo, lowest. 

There are some superlatives in -isimo not regularly 
formed, as bonisimo, very good; novlsirao, very 
new ; fortlsimo, eery strong ; fidelisimo, very faiths 
ful ; sapientisimo, very wise : these being the super- 
latives of the adjectives hneno, nuevo, fuerte, fiel, 
tdbio. 

There are a few superlatives otherwise irregular, 
a« paup6rrimo, poor; mis6rrimo, miserable; 


integ^rrimo, very "honest; oelebfirrimo, very cele- 
brated; salub^rrimo, very salubrious; lib^rrimo, 
very free. 

The superlative of the above adjectives can also 
be formed with muy, as muy grande, very great ; 
muy pobre, very poor ; muy bueno, very good, etc. 
And such as do not already end in -Isimo or -irrimo 
can have their regular form in •islmo, as malisirao, 
very bad ; poqulsimo, very small, etc. 

With political or other titles of dignity, muy 
before an adjective expresses somewhat less than 
the termination -iaivio affixed to it ; thus, muy llustre, 
very ill‘U8triou8, is less than ilustrisimo, most illus- 
trious. 

When a superlative relative follows the noun to 
which it refers, it is sufficient that the article be used 
before the noun, and not repeated before the super- 
lative ; as — 

Los Catalanos son los pueblos The Catalans are the most in- 
juas mtlustriosos do Kspafta, dustrious jieople cf Spain. 

One noun can he compared with another in the 
same manner as adjectives ; as — 

Juan es mas iiifto quo sn John is more (of a) child than 
iiioto, hie grandson. 

In forming a comparison, in affirmative sentences, 
dc is used instead of guc before an adjective of 
quantity or number, or before the pronouns what ox 
that tvhich, expressed or understood ; as — 

Jiian tiono mas clolo quo neoe- Mi In jo tieno mas de seis nftns, 
hita, John has more than what my son is more than Six years 
he needs. old. 

If the sentence be negative, de or gue may either 
of them be used before an adjective of quantity or 
number, or the pronouns what or that which ; as — 

Ml hi.)o no tione mas quo (or My son is 'not more than six 
do)’ 8018 afios, years old. 

When the adjective is placed after a proper name 
as a distinguishing epithet, such as “ Tarquin the 
Proud,” the article precedes it in Spanish as in 
English ; as — 

Alexandroel Magno, Alexander Guzman el Bueno, Guzman the 
the Great. Good. 

Numeral adjectives of order form an exception to 
the above rule ; as — 

Francisco Prlmero, Fmnew </ie Carlos Doce, Chailes the 
First. Tiuelfth. 

The preposition de is generally used after an 
adjective or participle which is followed by a noun 
expressive of the cause, manner, means, or instru- 
ment, and also after adjectives denoting distance ; 
as — 

Agndn de ing^tiio, sharp in BSkio de cuerpo, loio in stature. 

intellect. Boto de punto, blunt at the 

Apuiado de m^dios, exhausted point. 

in means. Cnrtldo del sol, tanned by the 

Agpno de verdad, foreign to sun. 

truth. 
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Bordo <le un oido, deeif with Ancho de boca, wide in the 
one ear. mouth {wide-mouthed). 

‘PoXidodemiodo, pale with fear. Angosto de manga, luirrow in 
Defectr>8 coinunes do ju- t/u sleeve (narrow-sleeved), 
ventiui, faults common to his 
youth. 

The preposition in after a superlative is to be 
rendered into Spanish by de; as— 

Lo 8 jnas adbios hombres del The wisest men in the world. 
iiiundo, 

Janto, and not tan, is used before a noun in com- 
parisons of equality; as— 

Marla tiene tauta prudencia Mary has as much prudence as 
coino J liana, Jane. 


NUMERALS. 

The numeral adjectives are divided into cardinal 
and ordinal. The cardinal numerals express num- 
bers, as, one, tnw, three ; and the ordinal numerals 
express order or rank, as, first, eecond,, third. 

There are also some numeral nouns, such as the 
collective numbers, una docena, a dozen ; una vein- 
tena, a seore ; and the fractional numbers, la mitad, 
the half ; un cuarto, a fourth. 


The following is a list 
numeral adjectives : — 

CARDINAL NUMBERS. 

Uno, una, one. 

Doa, two. 

Tres, three. 

Cuatro, four. 

Oinco, five. 

Seiti, sh. 

SI etc, seven. 

Ocho, eight. 

Nueve, nine, 

Dlez, ten. 

Once, eleven. 

Doce, twelve. 

Treye, thiiieeii. 

Catorce, fourteen, 

S wince, fifteen. 

iez y sols, sixteen. 

Ulez y siete, seven tevi. 

Dlez y ocho, eighteen. 

Diez y nueve, nineteen. 
Veinto, twenty. 

Velnte y uno,* twenty-one. 
Veinte y dos, twenty-two. 

Velnte y tres, twenty-three. 
Velnte y cuatro, twenty-Jour. 
Veinte y cinco, twenty-five. 
Velnte y seis, twenty-six. 
Veinte y siete, twenty-seven. 

Velnte y ocho, twenty -eight. 
Veinte y nueve, twenty-nine. 
Trelnta, thirty. 

Giiarenta, forty. 

Cincuenta, fifty. 

Seaenta, sixty. 

Seteuta, seventy. 

Oclieiita, eighty. 

Noventa, ninety. 

Giento, a hundred. 

Docieutos, tm hundred. 
Trccientos, three hundred. 
Cuatrocientos, four hundred. 

Qulncientos, five hundred. 


of the cardinal and ordinal 


ORDINAL NUMBERS. 
Pritnero,/rs/. 

Segundo, second, 

Tercero, tkird. 

Cuarto, fnnrth. 

Qwinto, fifth. 

Sexto or se.sto, sixth. 

Septimo, seventh. 

Octavo, eighth. 

Noveiio or nono, ninth. 
D^eimo, tenth. 

Undeeiiiio, eleventh. 
DUodeuiino, twelfth. 

Dt^ciino tercio, thirteenth. 
Deeinio cuarto, fourteenth, 
Decimo quinto, 

Decinio sesto, sixteenth, 
Decimo septimo, seventeenth. 
D6eimo octavo, eighteenth. 
Decimo nono, nineteenth. 
Vig^simo, twentieth. 

Vigesimo priino, twenty first. 
Vigeaimo segundo, twenty- 
second, 

Vigesimo tdreio, twenty-third. 
Vig^simo cuarto, twenty-fourth. 
Vigesimo quinto, twenty-fifth. 
Vig^.siino sesto, twenty-sixth. 
Vigesimo 8oi)tinio, twenty- 

seventh. 

V igesi inopetavo, twenty-eighth. 
Vigdsimo'nono, twenty-ninth. 
Trigdsimo, thirtieth. 
Cuadiagesiino, fortieth. 
Quinciiagdsimo, fiftUth, 
Sexagesimo, sixtieth. 
Septuag^slmo, seventieth. 
Octogesimo, eightieth, 
Noiiag^siino, nine.tieth. 
Centdsinio, hundredth. 
Docentesimo, two hundredth. 
I'reeenU^sinio, three hundredth. 
Cuadragdntesimo, four hnn- 
dreilth. 

QuingontCsiino, five hundredth. 


• Sometimes found written as one word, as veintiuno, 
vetlnidos. 


CARDINAL NUMBERS. \ 
Seiscientoh, sit hundred. 
8et<<cieiitos, seven hundred. 

Oehocientos, eight hundred, 
Novecientos, nine hundied. 
Mil, a thousand. 


ORDINAL NUMBBR8. 

Sexentdsimo, six hundredth. 

Septengenteslino, seven hun- 
dredth. 

Octogentdsimo, eight hun- 
dredth. 

Nonagentdsinio, nine hun- 
dredth. 

Mlldsimo, thousandth. 


KEY TO EXERCISES. 

Ex. 34.— 1. This woman is called Mary. 2. It is believed. 
3. This M’ine Is sold at tliree shillings a bottle. 4. You are 
deceived. 6. What books are used in that school? d. The 
bottles will be filled with water. 7. All the city will be tilled 
with smoke. 8. Here French is spoken. 9, The doors will be 
ojiened. 10. The houses are burned. 11. Here books are sold. 
12. The iirophecies are fultllled. 13. This man is called Peter, 

Ex. 35.— 1. Aqui se hnblo el Frances. 2. Llamad, y se os abrirtL 
3. Se dobla cl clamor. 4. iSe iisan plumas de oro? fi. Las 
botella.s se llenanin de vino. 0. La casa se llenard de humo. 

7. Se abririin las puertas. 8. Se cuinplo la profecia. 9. Las 
casas se quemaron. 10. Se ahrio el libro. 11. Bate vino se 
vende A dos pesos la botella. 12. Se continuara la carta. 13. 
Se abrieron todas las puertas. 

Ex. 36. -1. Tlie father loves his sons. 2. The physician heals 
the sick. 3. We pardon our debtors. 4. Goil loves those who 
are good. .*>. She fears the American. 0. The judge panloned 
the man who robbed Peter’s father. 7. My inunservant slew 
liis father. 8. I pardoned all my debtors. 9. Pet(;r loves mo 
like a brother. 10. We will visit the president to-night. 11. 
I will reward him wlio honours me. 

Ex. 37.— 1. Honoramos al juez. 2. Este jneznoteniedDlos. 
3. Yo peixlono A mis dcudores. 4, Llamarou a los pintoros, 
5. El medico sanarA a muchos onferinos. 0. Robaron A la 
lunger a qnien recomiKJiisamo.s. 7. Honrad A vuestros padres. 

8. Te amo cornu A un padre. D. Las seftoras recompensardn A 
sus eriadas. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY.— XII. 

[Continued from p. GO. ] 

MOLLU8CA (continued). 

GASTROPODA. 

The alimentary canal commences with a mouth 
armed with hard parts. Tliese are different in 
different creatures; but in all there is a fibrous 
plate, bearing teeth, placed on a cushion on the 
floor of the mouth. These teeth are usually 
directed backwards ; sometimes the plate in which 
they are set is very long from front to back, the 
teeth being disposed in small cross rows set in 
parallel lines from one end of the plate to the 
other. This is more especially the case in the 
carnivorous sea-snails, in which it is associated 
with a long extensible proboscis. In the land and 
fresh-water gastropods belonging to the order 
Pulmonata, the number in a cross direction is 
very great, but the lingual ribbon is much shorter. 
This tooth-bearing ribbon is set on a muscular pad, 
which can move it backward and forward, so that 
the little flinty teeth act as a fine file. It is curious 
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that these teeth are composed neither of horn nor 
shell (CaCOa), but of silica (SiOo) or flint. They 
are, of course, liable to be worn away ; but the 
ribbon is formed from behind as fast as it wears 
away in front ; and in some species a considerable 
length of it lies coiled up in a sac or pouch, which 
stretches away from the mouth, ready to supply 
the place of the continual wear and tear. A few 
examples of the pattern of the teeth are given in the 
engraving (Fig. 28 ), in which only one transverse row 
of three different species is given. The mouth is 
very muscular, and has on its front and upper wall a 
broad horny jaw, which is flat, with a cutting edge 
directed downward. It is of various shapes, and is 
often toothed on its lower edge. In some sea-snails 
the mouth-cavity is furnished with a long trunk, 
which can be unfolded from within, and used to 
grasp objects while they are played upon by the file- 
like tongue. Inside these trunks there is sometimes 
a toothed circle or collar of pointed fangs, which 
very much strengthen the hold that the creature 
luas on its prey. It is singular that this tooth- 
bearing tongue is found universally, not only among 
the gastropods, but also among all Ihe higher 
orders of the Mollnsca, so that some classifiers have 
associated these togetlier ris the Odontophora, or 
tooth-bearers. 

All the land, and most of the fresh -water snails 
Iiave lungs, and belong to the sub-class Pulnionata, 
Avhilo the sea-snail.s have gills, and belong to the 
other sub-classe.s. Thus we S(*e repeated in the 
Hollu.sca the two different kinds of breathing- 
organs which are suited to aquatic and aerial life, 
which in th'e vertebrates are represented by the 
gills of fish and the lungs of the higher orders. 
From this we may infer that a gill is the necessary 
form of a water-breathing apparatus. 

The central organ, which aids the circulation of 
the blood, is situated in the typical gastropods in 
the partition or diapltmfjm, as it is called, which 
lies between the breathing-chamber and the chamber 
containing the viscera. It is always at the hind 
part of this, and receives the blood from the gills, 
or central vessel of the lungs, into a chamber or 
auricle. From this it passes through a valve to the 
more muscular ventricle, Jind is driven by this into 
a vessel which almost immediately divides into two, 
one of which goes forward to the mouth and foot, 
and the other backward to the liver and all those 
organs which are situated in the recesses of the 
shell or hind cavity of the abdomen. The blood, 
thus distributed by vessels, is said to escape from, 
them into t^ie general cavity of the body, and thence 
enters by wide openings to the veins which convey 
It to the gills or lungs. In the case of the lung- 
breathers it enters the diaphragm from behind, and 


runs into two main vessels along the margins of 
this organ, and then sends off smaller vessels or 
sinuses towards the central vessel. In the Proso- 
branchiata the sexes are distinct ; but in the 
Pulmonata and Opisthobranchiata the sexes are 
united in one individual, and the organs in the 
former are of very complicated and peculiar 
structure. 

The front part of the mantle-fold, which covers 
in the breathing-chamber, is thickened into a collar, 
and this is the instrument for secreting the shell. 
The shape and foldings of this edge of the mantle 
give rise, in the process of growth, to all those 
beautiful shells whose variety of colours and shape 
must be known to the reader. 

One of the chaiiicteri sties of the gastropods is 
the immense amount of sticky mucus they are con- 
stantly exuding, which makes, in the land-slugs, a 
serious draught on their nutritive system. This is 
secreted by glands all over the skin, but also, in 
some species, by special larger glands on the back 
of the neck. 

The nervous ganglia, though they consist of 
the same elements as in the lamellibranehs, are 
gjithered together so as to form a ring round the 
throat, situated at the narrow part just behind 
the buccal mass. The muscular system is almost 
wholly confined to the skin, except that a broad 
muscle arising from the lower part of the body runs 
to the head, and slips of this muscular sheet also 
go up to the tentacles, so that the tubular tentacles 
and eye-stalks are pulled into the body at the same 
time as the head is withdrawn. In the common snail 
the eye-tentacles are the longest, and are set highest 
on the head, while the lower pair is simply tactile. 
In many sea-snails there is only one pair of tentacles, 
the ends of which are feelers, while the eyes are set 
on the sides or bases of these. The eyes themselves 
are not highly organised, being little more than a 
nerve expanded in front of a disc of black pigment, 
and placed behind a transparent cornea. Ear-sacs, 
with round ear-stones in them, are found in many 
Gastropoda. 

CEPHALOPODA. 

This last and highest class of the Mollusca differs 
from the rest in containing animals with far higher 
powers of locomotion and perception than any of the 
others. The different species are, it is true, often 
very uncouth and grotesque in appearance, but 
probably the grotesqueness is due to the fact that 
they seldom come under our notice. 

The cephalopods are divided into two great divi- 
sions, called, according to the number of their gills, 
Tetrahranchiata and JDibranchiata, To the former 
belongs the pearly nautilus, whose shells are so 
commonly seen in naturalists’ shops, but which 
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belong to at most only two species of animals. All 
the rest of this onoe numerously represented sub- 
class are fossil. The ammonites of the secondary 
period all give indications that they belong to this 


the two characters which, in conjunction, distinguish 
vertebrates from all other animals. These are gill- 
slits at the sides of the neck and a central sup- 
porting axial rod or notochord. iSome naturalists 



Tig. 85. Cephalopoda ■- I. Loltoo, a decapod ACETABrLirrRTre cFNes. II. Octopt’h Vctoarjs opevfd to show the 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE ORGANS III. SUf’KF.R FROM THF ARM OF A BcPIA. IV. ThF SAME IN 8F.rT10N, TO SHOW THE 
PISTON AND THE MUSCLES WHICH RETRACT IT. V. »SlDL ViEW OF THF GaNI-LIOMC RiNO OR CkNTRaL NlRVOUS 

System of Sepia. VI. Side View of an Impi-rffct Ammonite, showing the notched fciiTURE. VII. Front View of 
THE SAME. VIII. Restored Belemnite and its Shell. 

Befg. to Nos. in Tigs.— II. 1, 1, 1, 1, roots of the arms, which arc cut short; 2, 2, mantle thrown 'back; 8, funnel, or 
locomotive pit>e; 4, buccal mass; 5, ciop; 0. stomach ; 7, blind sac opening into the stoinnch ; 8, intestine ; 9, arms ; 
10, 10', auricles ; 11, ventricle ; 12, gill heait (thore are two of these, but the left is concealed) ; 13, 18, venic cava— veiiiH 
leading direct to tlie branchial hearts; 14, spongv masses round venae eava^ snpj)osed to l)e kidnevs ; 16, ovaiy; 
16, 16, oviduct; 17, ascending aoita, or main tnmk. V. 1, supra-(vsophngeal ganglion; 2, snb-a'sojthageal ganglion 
(anterior) ; 8, ditto (jHisterior) ; 4, 5, u])per and under mouth ganglia ; B, iieri cs in arms ; 7, ditto to mantle ; b, ditto 
to eye ; 9, buccal mass ; 10, throat. 


division, and their variety of form and number — 
the number of individuals— which lived during that 
period is truly amazing. It is curious that, while all 
the ammonites have died out, the nautilus, which 
still exists, represents a genus which lived in the 
primary ages, long before the others came into 
existence. It is probable that no other genus, and 
certainly none so high in the animal scale, has had 
so prolonged an existence on our planet. 

VERTEBRATA. 

The comparatively young study of embryology 
has already effected many changes in the classifica- 
tion of anjmals, but none more remarkable than 
the revolution it has effected in our idea of the con- 
tents of the group Vertebrata. The sea-squirts and 
their allies, the floating Salpse and the beautiful 
Pyrosoma, in fact all the Ascidians or Tunicates, 
are shown to have had at some stage of their life 


indeed speak of the group as Chordata, and divide 
them into : — 

I. Cephalochordata for Aviphloxus^ when the 
notochord extends into the anterior end of the 
body («60aAij). 

II. Urochordata for Tunicates, when the noto- 
chord is found only in the tail (oOpa). 

III. Vertebrata, when the notochord becomes 
surrounded by vertebral rings. 

TUNICATA. 

We will commence by the description of a simple 
animal, such as may be found adhering to the under 
side of a rock near low- water mark. The outer form 
IS that of an Eastern leathern bottle, with a pro- 
minent mouth at one end ; but it is unlike this bottle 
in that it has another opening on the side a little 
below, the mouth. The mouth leads into a wide 
dilated throat, which occupies a large part of the 
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centre of the bag-like animal, and is of a very 
peculiar structure. It has in its walls a series of 
slits which lead into a cavity directly communicating 
with the lower orifice. The slits are very numerous 
and small, and their edges are fringed 
with cilia which continually drive the 
water from the central thioat to the atrial 
chamber, as the cavity is called. At the 
top of the throat is a circlet of tentacles 
which protrude into it, while at the bot- 
tom is an opening leading by a short 
oesophagus into a stomach, from which an 
intestine, twisted a few times, leads into 
the atrial chamber near its orifice. The 
remainder of the viscera, consisting of 
liver, heart, etc., are closely united with 
the stomach at the bottom part of the 
sac. From one end of the heart a vessel 
runs off, and is continued as a capacious 
channel along one side of the sac-like 
throat, wliile another channel along the 
opposite side runs to the viscera, and 
through them to the other end of the 
heart. The two channels above-men- 
tioned communicate witli one another by 
many transverse ves.sels, which branch in 
the membranous walls of the sac. Let us 
now consider the relation of these organs 
to the functions of respiration and aliment- 
ation. First, with regard to respiration. 

The cilia which fringe the slits are the 
prime movers of the water, by driving it 
from the inner sac into the chamber wdiich 
surrounds it. This motion necessitates that 
a current should set in at the mouth, or end 
opening, and another out at the anal or side 
opening, and thus fresh water is constantly brought 
to the inner, or what may now be called the respira- 
tory, sac. In the substance of this sac the blood is 
constantly changed by the moti\e power of the 
heart, which, though a simple tubular organ, con- 
tracts at one end first, and by the successive 
contraction of its circular fibres drives the blood to 
one of the channels, and thence through the tissue 
of the sac into the other, and so, by way of the 
viscera, into its other end. It is peculiar to these 
animals that the current is occasionally reversed. 
After working in one direction for some time the 
heart remains at rest, and then begins to propel 
the blood in the other direction. Next, in relation 
to food, it will be seen that the current will bring 
with it many of those little creatures which are 
80 numerous in the waters of the sea. By some 
mysterious action, the cilia do not allow these 
particles of food to peiss out by the slits, but propel 
them down towards the entrance to the stomach, 


and so onward. The excrement is, of course, passed 
out at the anal opening by the current. When any 
obnoxious substance is introduced by the current 
of water, it is felt by the tentacles which hang 


down inside the throat, and when this is the case 
the animal contracts the outer muscular coat so 
forcibly as to compress not only the atrial chamber, 
but also the respiratory sac, and so drives the water 
and the substance out again. This action has pro- 
cured for the simple tunicate the name of the Sea 
Squirt. 

Compound Tunicates do not differ much in struc- 
ture from the simple ones, but they are connected 
together in some instances by a stalk, through 
which the blood is driven from zooid to zooid. Tliis 
is the case in the family of the Clavellinidro. In 
the family called Botryllidae the separate zooids are 
only the products of a budding process, and though 
they are at first connected organically and always 
cohere, yet, when mature, the vascular connection 
is obliterated, and each feeds and respires for itself. 
In another family a multitude of zooids are united 
in a tube, one end of which is closed and the other 
open. All the mouths, or in-current orifices, of 





Fig. 30.— Ti NicATA.—I. Perophora List>ri. II. Sau’a Maxima (oxr 

OF A (HAlN TO HHOW C I RC I’LAl lOX). Ill, DiAf.RAM OF A SoLllARY 
Tl'NICAlL, IV. iBANhVERSL 81 CTIOX OF A SOLITARY TUNICATE. 

Ilefb. to Nos. in Figs.— I. I, nervous ganglion; 2, atiml cliaiulier and 
outlet ; 3, resiniatory phar> iix with its slits , 4, stomach ; f>. imitlon of 
heait; 0, glowing Imd. II. 1, front opening; 2, land ditto; 8,8, 
]tlaces of attathinent to chain of salpa* ; 4, respiratory band ; fi, 
heart; 6, mass _ _ 

stomach; 4, amis; 5 , oviduct; 0, aiittl opening; 7, oial o]>enlng! 
IV 1, test, or tunic; 2, muscular coat ; 8, third tunic ; 4. the same 
reflected on the jiharjiix ; 5 , peiforuted pharynx; (i, endostyle ; 7, 
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these are outside the tube, and all the ex-currcnt 
oriftoes inside, so that the current of water which 
passes into the tube, being compelled to pass out 
at one end, drives the whole animal along ; these 
creatures differing from the foregoing families 
in being free and locomotive. Another free and 
locomotive family is characterised by what is 
called an alternation of generations. In these 
a solitary individual gives birth by budding to a 
whole chain of zooids unlike itself, and united to 
one another end to end, not, indeed, organically, 
but by simple attachment. These have their in- 
current orifices at one end, with a valve attached to 
them, so as to prevent the water escaping outward. 
Wlien, therefore, the body is contracted, the water 
is driven out at the other end, and so contributes 
to the onward motion of the chain. Across the 
respiratory sac there is a band or ribbon stretched, 
and this is the main instrument of respiration. One 
of these creatures (i,e., one link of the chain) is 
represented in the engraving (Fig. 30, III.). Each 
zooid, or link, gives birth to one solitary form, un- 
like itself but like it.s jnotlier, and .so the so-called 
alternation of generations is comi^letcd. The pro- 
duction of the solitary Salpa is a true reproductive 
process corresponding to the rearing of a plant 
irom seed, but the production of the chain is 
analogous to the growth of a branch from a leaf- 
bud. 

Vertebrata. 

The Vertebrataarean extensive series of animals, 
which, though occupying earth, air, and water, and 
possessing wide differences in their general form, 
habits, and degree of intelligence, have yet certain 
characters in common by which the naturalist is 
enabled to classify them. On the very boundary 
line of the two divisions there is a little being which 
forms the connecting link between them, by par- 
taking of the characters of both : this is the lancelet 
(^Awj)hioxus lanaeolatug), so named from its lanceo- 
late form. It is found in the European seas, 
especially the Mediterranean. Its respiratory or 
breathing apparatus is not unlike that of an ascidi*an ; 
but it has a rudimentary spine and a spinal marrow, 
which are decidedly vertebrate. It is this spine or 
backbone which constitutes the principal feature 
in the basis of classification. Every animal in 
possessioa of a spine, however rudimentary or im- 
perfect, must belong to this great division of 
Vertebrata. In proportion as the spine is found 
developed, so will be the other bones which com- 
plete the skeleton. Independently of these two 
characters, the Vertebrata are distinguished by a 
more highly organised breathing and circulatory 
apparatus. They possess a heart, and have red 
blood ; they have a*brain and spinal marrow ; and 


a corresponding increase in the development of the 
emanating nerves. They are provided with sensory 
organs, such as those of hearing, sight, smell, taste, 
and touch. The anatomy of these several structures 
will be briefly reviewed under the respective sub- 
divisions of the Vertebrata. 

This grand division is subdivided into five great 
classes : — Fishes, Amphibia, Reptiles, Birds, and 
Mammals. 

PISHES. 

In accordance with the plan previously followed, 
we must begin our description with that class which 
presents the lowest organisation — namely, fishes. 
They are the most extensively distributed through- 
out the globe, and the most numerous and prolific 
of the whole division. Wherever water abounds, in 
the familiar pond, or in the rippling stream of a 
narrow brook, in lake or river, sea or ocean, there are 
floating tenants possessing an almost infinite variety 
of shape and size, from the little minnow to the huge 
shark. Man, the other extreme of the vertebrate 
kingdom, able to explore the waters at will, as he 
beholds the pond or lake whose gentle surface is 
scarcely ruffled, or the rugged Wfives of the mighty 
deep tossed to and fro in mountain masses, has 
begun to form some conception of the vast numbers 
of living beings situated beneath, listlessly enduring 
the one, or revelling delighted in the other. The 
great Pacific, with the lesser ocean the Atlantic, 
had been traversed by a living chain ages before 
adventurous and enterprising man first thought of 
connecting shore to shore by means of a sub- 
marine electric cable. 

The student may form a bare idea of their numbers, 
when informed that in the herring fishery off Lowes- 
toft, in 1854, nineteen millions were caught in that 
single season. 

It will naturally be surmised from the circumstance 
of fishes being destined to live in so dense a medium 
as water, that their structure will indicate an espe- 
cial adaptation to this kind of life. Their bodies 
present the shape which offers the least resistance 
to the opposing fluid, being smooth, more or less 
flattened, or rounded, and tapering from the middle 
towards cither extremity. They have no neck, the 
head joining the trunk immediately. 

The body is nearly of the same specific weight as 
the fluid in which it is immersed. Forming an 
ornamental protective covering to the surface of 
the body are numerous scales attached to folds of 
the skin, and overlapping each other by their free 
margin.s, like tiles on the roof of a house. These 
scales present a variety of shapes in different fishes ; 
and also of consistence, from a mere membrane to 
a strong bony plate. Some fishes have no scales. 
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Fishes generally move by means of fins, which 
serve the place of limbs in higher animals. The 
two anterior and posterior correspond respectively 
to the fore and hind limbs. The anterior pair 


along its whole length. It is composed, not of one 
single piece, but of a number of segments connected 
together by means of a fibrous material. Each 
segment is made up of a number of parts. 



Fig S7.— 1 DiACUAM ok THF OFNCRAI ARRANOrMFKT OF THF VlACERA OF A FiSW. H. DlAOUAM OF AKRANOFMFVT OK THF. 
Vise LRA OKA Hr RHINO. 111. Diaoram showing Till- Fjns ok a Fjkh (APJTii Knox) IV Diagram bhowino 'ihk 
PFR l’FNOIC I’LAR POSJflON OF THL IJPPLR ThCTH, AND IHB RL(*«’MBLM PtHlTION OK JHE LoWFU TfFIH IN I HE JAWf 

OF iHE Shark. V. Veriebr.® of a Fihh (after Rvmfr Jones) VI. Diagram showing divided Gill of a Fish. 
VII. CAPiiLAia Network of a pair of Leai-llts ok the Gills of an Eil (after Carpenier). 

Ref. fo Nos. in FigK - I , IT 1, ov-^arj ; 2, aii-ldadder ; 3, ofsoplingus. or gullet ; 4, stomach ; 4', pyloric oHPca ; !?, 5, intestine ; 6, 
liver; 7, ovidiut'*, b, amis; {>, spleen; 10, heart; 11. kKlneyaiul ui Inary jwiBBsgo. III. 1, 2, tlie first an<l «eeond d<'rH«l 
fins , S, veiitial tin ; 4, anal fin ; 6, pectoial fin , ({, feeleis ; 7, caudal fin. V. 1, body or central piece ; 2, spmoug process ; 
3. inferior sjunous piocess ; 4, lateial oi transveisc jaocesses; 5, nerve-jiroresses and aich ; fi, hienial ]>roce88ea and aich ; 
VII. 1, 1, blanches of the branchial artery convening venous blood ; 2, 2, hranchcb of the biaiichial vein retunung aeiated 
blood. 


are called the pectoral fins. They are invariably 
situated on the broa«^t, immediately behind the gills. 
Those situated on the belly are called ventral fins. 
The single fins aie the dorsal (Fig. 37, III., 1, 2), the 
anal (4), and the tail or caudal fins (7). These fins 
are supported by filaments of more or less power 
and flexibility. The fins differ in their number and 
size, and also in the nature of the rays or filaments 
which support them. The pectoral or ventral, or 
both, may bo absent ; or there may be no fins at all. 

We must now briefly review the principal internal 
structures in the anatomy of the fish. 

All fishes possess a more or less perfect skeleton, 
the chief element of which is the vertebral column. 
This occupies the axis of the body, and extends 


The central piece (Fig. 37, V., 1) is named the body. 
It is shaped like an hour-glass, with the two extre- 
mities hollowed out into conical cavities, which 
sometimes communicate. Several processes project 
from the body. Above and below there are two 
small processes (5, 6), which soon unite together, en- 
closing arch-shaped spaces ; afterwards continuing 
onwards as single processes. These are named 
respectively the upper and lower spinous processes. 
The upper arch lodges a portion of tlie spinal 
marrow ; the lower, the large artery of the trunk. 
Besides these there are two other processes (4, 4), 
the lateral or transverse, which project from each 
side of the body. The u.se of these spines is 
to give attachment to muscles, and afford thexu 
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leverage in producing the requisite movements in 
locomotion. 

There are other little bones which spring from 
the ribs and vertebrse— often very numerous, as in 
the herring. 


ELEMENTARY POLITICS.— I. 

INTRODUCTION- THE STATE— DIFFERENT FORMS 
OF GOVERNMENTS. 

We all have to hear a great deal about the political 
questions of the day. It is both our right and our 
duty to form opinions upon them. Most of us can 
do our part in deciding them. Every man in England, 
with very few exceptions, either has a vote or may 
expect to have it. Women cannot themselves vote 
in purely political matters; though in questions con- 
cerning local as distinct from central government 
a certain number of unmarried women are legally 
qualified to do so. But their influence on the votes 
of their fathere, brothers, husbands, sweethearts, 
may be immense. It is equally their duty, there- 
fore, to form opinions for them.selves, and to make 
sure as far as they can that those opinions are right. 

It is, therefore, the business of all intelligent 
persons to try and take an interest in politics — to 
“take a side” in every election — if they can do so 
conscientiously, and to make up their mind accord- 
ing to the best information they have the time or 
opportunity to obtain. 

Now, any sort of discussion on political topics 
usually before long implies some reference to 
general principles. If we are discussing, for in- 
stance, the question of further restrictions on the 
liquor traffic, we shall probably ask, For whose sake 
is it proposed to restrict the sale of liquor : for 
the sake of the people who drink too much, or of 
the other people who are annoyed and injured in 
various ways by the terrible evils of drunkenness 7 
If the former, is it the business of the Govern- 
ment to look after grown men, who ought to be able 
to look after themselves 7 If the latter, how much 
annoyance does it take to justify interference 7 
Both these alternatives raise a very important and 
very large general question — the proper relation of 
the Government to the individual and his rights. 

Or if we discuss the question of a closer union 
between the Governments of the British Colonies 
and that of Great Britain and Ireland, usually 
called “ the Federation of the Empire,” the question 
at once arises, What are the general characteristics 
of the Federations we know, and can we apply them 
to the proposed union 7 

Many persons, again, hope that the Government 
lirill some day own all land and machinery, and 
direct all production. Some of them propose that 


the Government shall obtain it gradually, by putting 
on a high “ succession duty ” at the death of its 
present owners. Of course the objection is made, 
But this would interfere with the right of bequest, 
which is one of the “ rights of property ” ; surely 
a man, having acquired property, may claim to leave 
it to his relations or friends. 

Now each of these questions may raise a very 
lengthy discussion (1) as to the expediency, (2) as 
to the justice, of the measures proposed. With 
the expediency we are not here concerned. It can 
never be a matter of absolute certainty in any case 
which is the most expedient course to adopt. Nor 
when we come to practical proposals in politics can 
we be quite certain whether adherence to hard- 
and-fast rules of abstract justice may not do 
more harm than good — whether, in fact, the case 
in question may not be an exception to the rule. 
For we can never make a rule comprehensive 
enough to cover anything like the whole of the 
])Ossible cases ; but we can lay down rough general 
principles of politics and government, based on 
observation of history. 

Our first question, then, may be, What do we 
understand by a State 7 And the best way of 
dealing with it will be to explain briefly how 
States have arisen in hi.story. 

The earliest form of society with which we need 
here concern ourselves is the village community 
(see lessons in Political Economy, Vol. VII., p. 209), 
a collection of households either related or supposed 
to be related by descent, cultivating land which is 
partly common property. It is true there are much 
more rudimentary forms of society, but their relation 
to the village community, the household and one 
another, is very obscure, and it is out of the villAge 
community that the State, properly speaking, arises. 
Let us suppose that instead of reading about 
village communities, we can visit one for ourselves. 
We shall find that it is usually governed by a 
Council of Elders, but beyond giving special orders 
(for the commencement of harvesting, for instance) 
and judging offenders, they have very little to do ; 
for the life of the village is really regulated by 
the customs which have come down from past 
times. They have grown up gradually, perhaps 
are still growing, but the growth is Jiot perceptible. 
Generally, the people of the villages are part of a 
tribe, and as such they go out to war and serve 
under their chief. War tends to strengthen the 
power of the chief : he gets a special share of any 
booty or conquered land ; the warriors, in particular, 
support him ; he extends his dominion ; and so 
gradually military kingdoms grow up. But these 
kingdoms are not States, for this reason, that there 
is no regular legislative authority in them. The 
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chiefs do not make laws. They issue special com- 
mands to their subjects, and demand services 
of them — contributions in men and money; but 
otherwise they let them alone.' They do not propose, 
for instance, to alter their rules of inheritance, or 
their customs of marriage, or to interfere with their 
treatment of slaves or strangers. The subjects, on 
their part, worship their own gods, usually without 
interference, and never dream of altering their 
traditional customs. These forms of civil society, 
including the great Assyrian and Persian Empires 
of antiquity, have been called “ tax -taking empires.*’ 

But in a few parts of the world a further develop- 
ment took place. Many tribes have hill-forts — 
temporary refuges for themselves and their cattle, 
should a stronger tribe ravage their country. We 
may see remains of such forts on some hill-tops 
in parts of England. In parts of Greece and in 
Southern Italy, these hill-forts became to some 
extent permanent abodes. Partly in Greece the 
change was connected with the introduction of new 
forms of worship which involved permanent temples, 
images, and other sacred objects ; and these, of 
course, had to be kept out of the way of the 
enemy, because (the image being often confounded 
with the god) if they carried off the image, they 
would have the god too, and could doubtless in- 
duce him to favour them. Then the class specially 
charged with keeping up the worship went and lived 
near the temple. Moreover, Greece, in particular, 
is very mountainous; there is abundant building- 
stone everywhere, and a hill can generally be found 
which is tolerably defensible, and }'et has a spring 
of water somewhere near its summit, because higher 
hills are not far off. So, instead of the village, with 
its slight buildings and shifting cultivation, we get 
a permanent city, able to stand a siege. And the 
country being much cut up by mountains, and no- 
where very rich, it was not, like Egypt and Assyria, 
open to conquest. Great migrations there were in it, 
but these served rather to produce mixture of na- 
tional types and to advance civilisation. 

Moreover, the kingship, which was the product of 
warfare, soon died out in early Greece. The kings 
were not rich enough to keep up their retinue ; the 
state was so small that it could be seen they 
were not abler than the rest of the great nobles. 
So we find the rule of the nobles substituted for 
that of the king. We find even a more important 
change. As commerce progresses, and new residents 
come in, the descendants of these residents try to 
obtain equal political rights with the old. Gradually 
they succeed. Monarchy, the rule (nominally) of 
one hereditary king, has given place to aristocracy 
— the rule of a privileged class. The word means 
“ the rule of the best ” ; and it is tolerably certain 


that in very early times the ruling aristocracies of 
Greece weie physically and intellectually the best 
part of society. As wealth grew up, other people 
obtained the means and the leisure to rise to an 
equality with' the old citizens; then, too, the little 
wars in which these States are constantly engaged 
bring about a demand among the mass of the free 
population for a share of political power ; so we 
reach democracy, the rule of the people in general. 

These democracies were all confined to single 
cities with a total population varying from 2,000 
or so to 400,000. They are marked by intense 
patriotism, combined unfortunately with bitter 
party spirit and personal hatred, which very fre- 
quently overpowered patriotic feeling. In all cases 
there was extreme jealousy of allowing power to 
any single person, and the bitterness of feeling be- 
tween classes was so great that the States were 
almost always on the verge of revolution, and many 
of them constantly undergoing it. It was only 
when these little cities lost their political iiitport- 
ance — when the great military monarchies of Philip 
of Maced on and his successors arose, which kept 
them quiet and practically held them in subjec- 
tion — that they became comparatively tranquil. We 
must not, however, imagine that in these cities 
anything like the whole of the adult male popula- 
tion had any part in the government. Not only 
were there many slaves (in Athens four or five 
times as many as the citizens), but there were 
many foreign residents. The journeymen artisans 
were mostly slaves; the foreign residents had 
nearly all retail trade in their hands. 

In Italy, however, one great city State, after 
passing through much the same order of constitu- 
tions as the Greek States described above, sub- 
jugated not only those States, but the rest of 
the civilised and much of the uncivilised world. 
But she did not incorporate these cpmmunities 
with herself, though she granted individual mem- 
ber.s of them membership of her own civic body, 
and sometimes did so to all the members of some 
one of them (Tarsus, the city of St. Paul, is a 
familiar instance). Her own political organisation 
was no longer adequate to govern her empire. 
Under republican forms, therefore, a single ruler 
was appointed, and though these forms were always 
more or less kept up, the office practically became 
hereditary,’ though the succession was very fre- 
quently interrupted. In theory, at the beginning of 
the Christian Era, the Roman Empire was primarily 
a collection of cities and their territory, Rome being 
the presiding city among theffi. Some of these 
cities had certain permanent rights of self-govern- 
ment, others governed themselves with a greate^ 
or less degree of liability to interference from the 
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provincial governors sent out by Rome. Much of 
the territory held by Rome was regarded as too 
barbarous to be yet organised into self-governing 
communities, but cities were gradually founded in 
it. And the government of the whole body was 
vested in theory in the Roman people voting as 
one body (though soon after the Empire began 
this body ceased to meet), a senate or select council 
of them, practically appointed by the Emperor, 
and the Emperor himself, whose powers were in- 
geniously compounded out of those of the old civic 
magistrates, who continued however to exist in 
name by his side. 

But the local governments for various reasons 
gradually became weakened, and the Emperor, 
with his trained staff of civil servants (the like of 
which had never existed before), got more and 
more control over them. So that about five cen- 
turies after Christ we find that the Roman Empire 
is conceived of as one great State with one personal 
ruler, on whom the people have conferred the 
power of making laws for the whole, and who is 
also supreme judge and supreme head of the 
executive power. 

Now the Roman Empire fell — for many reasons ; 
chief among them because it was invaded by more 
vigorous peoples, and because, being impoverished 
by a bad system of taxation, it had not the 
resources to resist them. These people (in the 
West) were organised very much as the earliest 
Greeks had been, and as the Macedonians were 
before they conquered Greece, in semi -feudal 
military monarchies. These had originally been 
organised in clans, some of which were supposed to 
be nobler than others, and in each of which there 
were several grades in rank, and a marked dis- 
tinction between noble and non-noble families ; 
and each clan had a hereditary chief who generally 
led it in war. But as clans and the tribes which 
composed them got more into the habit of com- 
bining for war, they took to electing regular 
leaders; and as the successful leader got special 
privileges and a special share of the booty and 
land captured, he gradually became wealthier than 
the rest of the people, and rose above them. Then 
his special friends or “ companions ” in war (known 
in the history of our own forefathers as gesiths) 
acquired a certain precedence from association 
with him and participation in his victories, and he 
rewarded them with grants of land and posts of 
honour in his household. And his leadership 
gradually became hereditary, and of course the 
more war there was the more the power of the 
commander-in-chlef was strengthened. Moreover, 
as his dominions increased, he granted out parts of 
it to his “companions” to rule on condition of 


acknowledging their subjection to^him, or “doing 
service,” and sometimes no doubt neighbouring 
potentates who were not so strong staved off a war 
by accepting the same position. This holding of 
land on condition of service is the essence of 
feudalism ; it is partly based on the land tenure of 
the primitive village community (see lessons in 
Political Economy, Vol. VII., p. 209), and partly on 
practices known to Roman law. These subordinates 
or vassals (also called “ feudatories ”) made similar 
grants to their own “ companions,” and so we find 
a regular gradation throughout a feudal State 
from the king to the lords of manors. 

Now this king was not despotic by any means. 
His feudatories had a great deal to say to his 
action. Indeed, he consulted some of them — the 
“ wise men ” of the nation — on all important 
steps ; and the control of the action of the king 
and his “ elders ” or “ wise men ” ultimately rested 
with the assembly of all free men of the nation. 
But as most of these could not attend the assembly 
regularly, its control gradually declined. More- 
over, his chief business was not to legislate or to 
carry out administration, but to conduct wars, and 
to judge or arbitrate between his subjects, more 
particularly his most powerful vassals. ^loreover, 
by tradition, he could only tax his subjects with 
their express consent. In most Continental coun- 
tries a custom grew up of calling together repre- 
sentatives of different classes of these subjects — 
the “ Estates of the Realm,” that is, the nobles, the 
clergy, and the commons — to grant supplies of 
money and deliberate on matters of importance. 
But these were generally summoned only when the 
king found it convenient. In England, when the 
misgovernment of Henry III. drove the nation to 
revolt, Simon de Montfort summoned the first Par- 
liament, practically as a check on the king, and it 
soon divided into two Houses and sat more regu- 
larly than most Continental Parliaments. The 
clergy, too, retired from it to assemblies of their 
own, which survive in the “ Convocations ” of the 
provinces of Canterbury and York. Unlike the 
Continental assemblies, there was no sharp division 
into estates, because the bishops sat amongst the 
lords, and there was not (as on the Continent) a 
distinct order of nobility : the younger children 
of a peer are commoners. Indeed, the distinction 
of “ estates ” was so soon lost in England that men 
came to think (as some still think) that “ the 
three Estates of the Realm ” were King, Lords, and 
Commons. Moreover, there is much greater con- 
tinuity between this Parliament and the earlier 
“ assembly of wise men ” and “ assembly of free- 
men ” than is traceable in most Continental king- 
doms. 
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We find then that the old feudal monarchy iti 
which the power of the king was United by that of 
his chief vassals passes into the monarchy with 
estates or orders limiting the power of the crown, 
and with some form of representative government. 
But now (at any rate in England, France, Spain, 
and Scandinavia), another change took place. The 
kings strengthened their power at the' e^^pense of 
the nobles. In England this process was to a 
great extent brought about by the Wars of the 
Koses, in which many of the old noble families 
were extinguished. Moreover, lawyers had from 
quite early times applied to all kings doctrines 
that they found in the Roman law-books about the 
powers of the “Prince” qr First Citizen, which 
was the chief title by which the Roman Emperor 
was known to his subjects. So find it helM 
that “ what the Prince decides on has the force pf 
law, because the people have transferred their 
power to him,” and “all the land of the nation 
ultimately belongs to the Prince ; the people have 
surrendered it to him and received it back as* a 
sort of tenants.” In Italy, too, writers like Mac- 
chiavelli familiarised the world with the notion 
that the ruler, simply in his own interest, might so 
organise the people through his officials as to 
increase its wealth and power to pay taxes, and so 
enable him to prevail over other States. Moreover, 
the attributes of the Kings of Israel and Judah 
were attributed by ecclesiastics to the kings of 
their day. One result of all this was the patriarchal 
theory of monarchy, which the Tudors and Stuarts 
attempted to carry out in England, and which was 
successfully put into practice in France, Spain, 
and some States of Germany. According to this 
all power was vested in the person at the head 
of the State, and he was bound to treat his 
subjects as a father treats his infant children — 
providing for their good without reference to their 
likes and dislikes. This theoiy in many Continental 
countries lasted on into the present century, and 
though in all of them except Russia the people 
have a very considerable share in the government, 
the view usually taken is, that the people have 
tacitly ceded their powers to the king, who has 
granted some of them back again, defining the grant 
and the way the powers are to be exercised in 
a written copstitution. Several kings of European 
States granted constitutions after the overthrow 
of Napoleon in 1814, and revoked them a few 
years afterwards, but they have since been re- 
stored. 

In England, patriarchal monarchy, which was 
never quite established, received its death-blow 
when James II. fled to France. The theory of 
“an original contract between king and people,” 


which historically had not much more basis than 
the patriarchal theory, was applied to justify his 
deposition. The people, it was said, had contracted 
together to set up a Government to protect their 
lives, liberty, and property; and had contracted 
with the king, the head of the Government, to carry 
out their purposes. If he imprisoned or taxed them 
' without due cause, he broke his contract and they 
ndyHt turn him out. So the throne was declared 
vacant and offered by Parliament to William of 
Orange, and the succession afterwards settled by 
Act of Parliament on the descendants of Sophia, 
granddaughter of James I., who had married the 
Elector (or reigning Prince) of Hanover, so that 
our present Royal Family hold their position by 
Act of Parliament. 

Now it is to this patriarchal monarchy that we 
owe some of the leading features in our idea of 
the State. We conceive the State as a body of 
persons living on one territory — generally of con- 
siderable extent — and ruled over by a supreme 
authority (technically called the Sovereign), whose 
commands each member of the body is bound to 
obey. But we regard the supreme authority as 
consisting not of one individual, but of one or 
several groups of people, and we conceive that they 
derive their authority from the will of the bulk of 
the male adult population, or, at any rate, that they 
rule with its consent, whether formally expressed or 
tacitly understood. Here, the “ social contract ” 
theory has affected our views. And we regard it 
as carrying on its work by means of trained officials 
(technically called a bureaucracy), appointed by the 
head of the executive power, and as governing 
according to certain principles either expressed in 
the laws or generally understood. (Indeed, Sir 
Henry Maine has said with a good deal of truth 
that a modern democracy is very like a last-century 
monarchy upside down : there is the same sort of 
administration through trained officials, only the 
power of the machine is supposed to come from 
the people instead of the king. This, however, 
quite overlooks local government.) We shall return 
to these conceptions later. Here we may notice 
that they are all to be found in germ in the theories 
of the Roman lawyers before mentioned. The notion 
of the Sovereign is, to a great extent, derived from 
the absolute monarchies we have described. The 
first modern civil service was that of these mon- 
archies ; the notions of the multiple character of 
the Sovereign and of the constitution are partly 
suggested by English history, partly by the theories 
of a social contract, to which we have referred. We 
must, however, here notice the growth of popular 
government, or democracy. 

When the English colonies in America separated 
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from England, they established Republican govern- 
ments, which may be concisely described as govern- 
ments in which the power was ultimately derived 
from the bulk of the male population, and the 
members of the Crovernment were elected by them 
for short terms. In structure these are very like 
the English constitutional monaichy, with written 
constitutions, and with elective heads substituted 
for kings. Shortly after rhe conclusion of the war, 
these joined together into a federal union, with a 
central Government, to which each State transferred 
certain of its powers (such as that of deciding on war, 
coining money, and levying customs duties), retain- 
ing tlie rest. These institutions were really derived, 
to a great extent, from England, modified, however, 
by the “ social contract theory and notions derived 
from the study of the democracies and of the one 
great federal union of antiquity, the Achaean League. 
In all cases they closely resembled the English con- 
stitution of that time, with an elective head put in 
the place of the hereditary king, and two houses of 
the legislature, both, however, elected by the people. 
But the suffrage was not by any means “ manhood 
suffrage,” but was dependent on a rather high pro- 
perty qualification and some length of residence. 
The makers of these constitutions were strongly 
impressed with a doctrine derived from the study 
of the English constitution — that the three great 
powers of government, the Legislative, the Execu- 
tive, and the J udicial (that of law-making, that of 
carrying out the laws, and that of judging when 
the laws have been broken and, as far as possible, 
setting matters right again) should be confided to 
different sets of persons, as far as possible, and 
that one set should keep the other in check. More- 
over, many of them were strongly impressed by 
their Puritan training with a belief in the natural 
depravity of man. So they contrived elaborate 
devices to limit and regulate the action of the 
various departments of government ; and this 
system of “ checks and balances ” still marks the 
Constitution of the United States. 

England at the end of the last century was held 
up to Continental nations by writers on political 
science as a model of freedom and good govern- 
ment. Though this was far from being the case 
absolutely, yet in comparison with all other great 
States of the time, there is no doubt that she was 
80. In England alone was there any approach to 
freedom of speech, or of the Press or of thought ; 
Englishmen alone were free from arbitrary arrest 
or police interference ; there was far less oppression 
of one class by another, far less severe or arbitrary 
taxation, than in any Continental State ; and there 
was a system, though a very imperfect one, of 
representative government. After the overthrow of 


Napoleon, therefore, attempts were made to copy 
the chief features of the Constitution of England in 
various European countries ; and it may be said 
that every existing monarchical constitution of 
Western Europe, and the present Constitution of 
Republican France^ owes its leading features to 
the British Constitution. 

One leading feature of this century, then, has 
generally been the introduction of constitutional 
monarchy. Another has been the general tendency 
towards the strengthening of the popular element 
in that monarchy ; the mass of the people have 
gained very much in power, relatively to the rest 
of the State, in the last forty years, as the middle 
classes generally did in the thirty or forty years 
previous. Still another feature— far more important 
on the Continent than in England — has been the idea 
of nationality, which, as we usually find it, takes the 
form that all the people who speak one language 
are of one race, and ought to form one State. This 
idea dates from about the beginning of this century. 
It is to a great extent the product of the scientific 
study of language and history, which hardly began 
before that time; and it has been often applied 
mistakenly — for very frequently contiguous peoples 
of different races have come to speak the same 
language, and, though they have partially no doubt 
intermarried, have not by any means blended into 
one race. Many of the people in Eastern Prussia, 
for instance, speak German, but are Slavonic by 
descent. But a common language implies a common 
literature, and that involves community of ideas, 
and a much greater likeness in character and spirit 
than would otherwise bo possible. The two great 
nations which have been united under one Govern- 
ment in this century are Germany and Italy. In 
each case the desire for political union has been 
kept up by the fact of there being one common 
language and literature. 

It must be remembered, however, that there may 
be “ nations ” with a strong national feeling, but 
with no common language. There are four lan- 
guages spoken in Switzerland, -three of which may 
legally be used in the Parliamfentary debates, yet 
the Swiss are iiftensely patriotic, and have not 
the slightest desire to break up and join France, 
Germany, or Italy respectively. It may be said 
that the spirit of nationality may arise from various 
causes— union under a popular Government may be 
one, community of language may be another ; and 
the latter has been more generally important in 
the present century. But — since races are very 
mixed — we must be specially careful not to explain 
peculiarites of national character by reference to 
“blood” or “race.” ]Probably certain types of 
character are liked in a nation, and imitated — just 
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as they are in a sohool That this may be possible 
there must be much intercourse, and for this a 
common language is all but indispensable. 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPOND- 
ENCE.— IX. 

[Continued from p . 78.] 

48.— Fobm op English Chabter-Pabtt.* 

London .... 
It is this day mutually agreed between .... 


master of the good ship of ... . 

of the measurement of ... . tons or there- 

abouts, now lying in the harbour of .... and 
. . . . & Co. of ... . merchants ; that 


the said ship being tight, staunch, and strong, and 
provided with a sufficient number of mariners, and 
every way fitted for the voyage, shall sail with the 
first fair wind and weather that shall happen after 
the .... next, from the said port of . . . . 

with the goods and merchandise of the said 
. . . . &L Co. their factors and assigns, on board, 

to the port of . . . and there unlade and dis- 
charge the said goods and merchandise (the said 
ship shall then proceed forthwith to the port 
of .... or as near thereto as she may safely 
get, and there take on board a cargo of ... . 
the property of the said .... & Co., their 
factors and assigns, and shall there return to 

the port of 'With the said cargo) in 

the space of ... . months, limited for the 

end of the said voyage, the act of God, the Queen’s 
enemies, fire, and all and every other dangers and 
accidents of the seas, rivers, and navigation of 
whatever nature and kind soever excepted. In 
consideration whereof the said .... & Co. 
for themselves, their executors, and administrators, 
do hereby covenant and agree well and truly to pay 
or cause to be paid unto the said .... his 
executors, administrators, factors, or assigns, for 
the freight of the said ship and goods the sum of 
«... (or per ton .... one-half in cash 
on the delivery of the first cargo in the port 

of and the remaining half in cash 

days after the unloading and right 

delivery of the aforesaid cargo of ... in the 
port of .... ), and also shall and will pay 
for demurrage, if the said demurrage shall be by 
the default of the said .... & Co., the sum 
of ... . per day. 

* The student will note the difference between the English 
tod French end German forms of the Charter-party. The 
latter are not mere translations of the former. 
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In witness whereof we have set our hands and 
seals. 

(L.S.) 

(L. S.) . . &Co. 

49.— Poem op Fbsnch Chabte-pabtib. 

Londres .... 

Je soussign^ .... demeurant 4 . . . . 
capitaine et maitre apr^s Dieu, du bdtiment . . . 
nomm6 . . . de . . . du port de . . . 
tonneaux ou environ, actuellement 4 . . . bien 

4tanch6, gr64, 6quip6, et en 4tat de naviguer, re- 
connais avoir fr6t4 mon susdit b4timent 4 vous 


Monsieur aussi soussign^, nfigociant, 

demeurant 4 . . pour me rendre incessamment 


avec mon susdit bfitiment 4 . . . et y recevoir 
4 mon bord, dans le temps ci-apr4s stipul6, ma 
pleine et enti^re charge de . . . . et autres 
marchandises 4nonc6eB, par votre signature, pour, 
apr^s avoir re9u mes expeditions definitives de la 
douane, et signe mes connaissements, et du premier 
temps convenable, partir, Dieu aidant, pour me 
rendre en droite route 4 . . . . lieu de ma 
destination et d6charge et aprfes mon heureuse 
arriv^e au dit lieu, et avoir livr6 fid^lement les mar- 
chandises de mon chargement aux correspondants 
de I’affreteur, ou aux porteurs des connaissements 
(sauf les risques, perils et fortunes de la mer, dont 
Dieu nous garde), il me sera par eux pay4 comptant, 
ou au porteur de mes ordres, au lieu de ma d6charge, 
pour mon fret, en esp^ces sonnantes, et non autre- 
ment, la somme de . . . . francs et . . . . 

francs de chapeau par chaque tonneau compost de 
mille kilogrammes. 

Le capitaine sera libre de charger 4 bord de son 

navire pour compte de son armateur, 

sans que pour celal’affr^teur puisse lui donner moins 
de . . . . kilogrammes ci-dessus sp4cifi4s, s’ils 

lui sont n^cessaires. 

J’accorde .... jours courants de planche 
pour mon chargement, et . . . . jours courants 

pour mon d6chargement. 

Ce d61ai expir6, il me sera pay4, en espfeces 
sonnantes, la somme de . . . . francs par jour 

de retard, et ce, jour par jour, soit pour charger, 
soit pour d6charger. Les avaries grosses (dont 
Dieu nous garde) seront r^gl^es et payees suivant 
les us et coutumes de la mer, au lieu de ma d^charge. 
Tous les frais et droits relatifs 4 la cargaison seront 
support's par le sieur .... affr6teur et con- 
signataire ; et ceux concemant le navire, par moi, 
capitaine. La cargaison sera mise 4 bord, et reprise 
de m6me aux frais et risques du sieur .... 
affr4teur et consignataire. 

Pour raocomplissement des prfisentes clauses et 
qonditions d’aflfr4tement, les parties contractantes 
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engagent matuellement tons leurs biens presents et 
futurs, sp^cialement le sieur .... affr4teur, 
la cargaifion charger ; et le capitaine, son navire, 
agr^ et apparaux. 

Aux susdites conventions, moi . . . affrfiteur 
soussign^, je promets de faire effectuer le charge- 
ment et d6chargement 8us-mentionn6. 

Fait et 8i^n6 de bonne foi, 80 us lea seinga dea 
parties et celui du courtier vers qui le present 
original reste d6pos^, pour en d61ivrer expMition 
k qui de droit . . . . le treize .... mil 

huit cent .... La minute demeurde en nos 
mains est sign^e .... 

Pour copie conforme 

Courtier jurA 


50.— Form op German Chabte-Paetie. 
(S ^ ( 1 1 1 e « $ a T 1 1 e 

gcf(|rfofffn ©etmittclung 


J?ert ^8efra(t>tfr cinerfeit«, unt 

(Sa^itain 

fH^rcn^ fca« 

groft oW SScrfroc^tcr antcrcrfcitg 


auf fcigente ^etinguiigen : 

1 . (Sai)itain 

fciu €c^iff in Dcflfoinmcii fcetuc^ttgcm @tantc, ju ter 

teflimmten JRcife rcflftantig auggcruflct unt bemannt, tint niit 
ge^brigen jpavieren terfe^en ^ur frcicn tint afteintgen 

te J&err SBefrac^ter , (ttc Jfaiiite tint ten 'nbtt;igcn JRaiim 
fiir tie fl3efa$ung unt jiir J0emal(irung ter Zauc, @egcl unt 
@c!(tiff«'{Prot)iriDn au^geiipinmen) tint tarf cr fur 01icmant 
nnterg, o^nc ^uflinintiHig te felbcu, eihige ®utcr Uten, bet 
SSerluH ter Srai^jt tnfur. 

2. !D J&crr SBefrac^ter vertflic^tc fi4> tngegen, ta« 

befagt-e ©c^iff ju bclaten, unt 

fegeit ter Gapitain fogteicb nac^ ev^altcner ‘llbfcitiguiig mit 
erjlem giinftigen SBinte unt flBetter 

3. gebe, gtiicflie^er tNnfiiiift am Sofc^blabe unt 

Boeb guter unt geireuer Sieferung ter Tatung (letoc^ I;aftet ter 
(Sa^ttain ftir fetne ^eegefabr nod; ®eef(baten), t 

^err ^efrac^ter oerbunteu; tern (Satitain cter an teffen 

Drtrctie flitulirte Srac^t fromtt unt 

unioeigeiiicb {u bejablen. 3ni Safi einer 9(oarie (Jrtraortinaire 
tvirt tiefefbe nac^ ®ee-Ufance regufirt unt getragen. 

4 $age feflgefebt, mefebe 

tffttn Slnfang nebmeit, Saged Ifttnad^, mnn ter (Satifatn 
iium . . . bereit fttb grnieftet. SBiirte rr fiber tie oben 

bemertte 3tit aufge^alten, fo (often i^m fiir jeten Ubertiegetag 
3:ag fur i^ag oergutet unt bejal^ft merten. 

5. !Die Sabung mirt tern (Sapitain .... foflenfrei 
an iOorb gebrac^t unt ... . toieter foflenfrct abgeboft, 

mogegen terfelbe fein Gi^iff an be^inrige $(Abe legen mug, tvte 
tie $iefe trf SBafferl erfaubt ; ettoaige Seu^terfoflcn flnb fiir 
9)f(^nung te ffiefrae^ler. 2)a« ®arnier Uefert ter 

Qopitain. 


6. Gtmaige (Sibiff^unfoUen in ... . (91oarie»SAlle 
auggenommeii) merten tern (Sapitain & (Sonto ter Srad^t fvaneo 
Gemmiffion unt 3infen gegen iBe^a^fung ter 9tffccurranjfpefeit 
von <&err SBefrac^ter Gorrefponteuten vorgeft^offen. 

7. !Per Gapitain ^eicl^^net tic Gcniioffemente in ^ejug auf tie 

Srac^t mie fie il^m vorgefegt merten, o^ne kocter (Bortbeif noth 
Dlacbtbeif von tiefer G^rte*$nrtie )u unt vafetirt tie 

envaige (Dlebr* oter (Dfinterfrai^t fur dleibnung te 4err 
iBe,‘racbtcr 

8. 2in ten Boffpfvibtn mirt tie I'atung turc^ b ^ttt 
©efrai^tcr, unt ta« ®£b»ff ton tern Gapitain cfarirt unt 
verjofft. 

Sur tie getreue Grfiiflung tiefer G^arte«$artie vert'flubftn 
(i(^ beiterfeirige Gnurabenten mit i^rer ^abe unt Giutern, 
indbefontere flefft ter Gapitain fein uiit 3ubel^br, fomie 

t •&err iBefrai^tcr tie ganje Satung gum $fante. 

iBon tiefer Gbarte*$artic au$gefertigt unt 

von ten Gontra^enten eigenbAntig unterfe^rieben. 

So gefebe^cn 


51.— Order fob Payment at Sight. 

5,000 Frs. Marseilles, May V^th, 1892. 

At sight, pay to M. Chartier or order, the sum of 
Five Thousand Francs, as per advice of 

Louis Lemaire. 

Mr. Perrin, Merchant, Paris. 

Bon pour Frs. 5,000. 

Marseille, le\^ rttai, 1892. 

A vue, payez k M. Chartier, ou & son ordre, la 
somme de Cinq Mille Francs, valeur re^ue, que vous 
passerez suivant I’avis de 

Louis Lemaire. 

A M. Perrin, n^gociant k Paris. 

iWarfeiffe, 15. SP^ai, 1892. 
^ei @i(bt jabfen ®ie an •&efrn Gbnrtirr oter Orter tie 
®ummc von fnnftaufent 5ranfcn, laut 9lvig von 
f«. 5,000. Soui« Semairc. 

^errn Jtaufmann (Perrin, (Pari«. 


52.— Letter enclosing Invoice op Goods. 
Gentlemen, — We beg leave to advise you of our 
having forwarded the goods ordered as follows : — 

M cwt. ... lb. gross weight, which 

please to receive, crediting us as per invoice here 

enclosed for the amount of (etc.) 

For balancing this sum we have drawn on you 

at month date to the order of 

which please to accept. 

Hoping that the goods sent will be to your full 
satisfaction, and trusting to be favoured with your 
further orders. 

We are, Gentlemen, 

Respectfully yours. 
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Messieurs, — Nous avons le plaislr de vous faire 
part de I'exp^dition des articles que vous avez bien 
voulu nous commander, savoir : 

M quintaux . livres 

poids brut qu’il vous plaira de recevoir 

pour nous en creditor le montant, selon la faoture 
ci-incluse de ( etc.) 

Pour balance desdits objets nous avons dispose 

sur vous k mois de date k I’ordre de 

auquel il vous plaira de prdparer bon accueil. 

Esp6rant que notre envoi sera k votre entifere 
satisfaction et vous priant de nous continuer vos 
commandes, 

Nous avons I’honneur d’etre, Messieurs, 

Vos ob^issants Serviteurs. 

2Bit erlaubcn un« 3^ucn mitjutl^eifen, tag xoit felgrnfce 
SParcii an Sltrcffe 3^rcm Sluftrage entf^ret^rnb 

abgefautt ^aten ; 

grop mtt taut 

eintiegenter Sactura ju unfften ®unflen. 

3ur ^ludgleic^ung ttcfe^ iBetragtd l^abcn tuir 9}2onatc 

tato, Crtfr auf @ie gcjogen, unb cmbff^l<n unfere 

©ntna^me 3brcm gutigen 

3n fccr '^effiiung ta§ tiefc SBarcn 3i^vcn voflcn 33cifaK 
l^abeu ttjcrtcn, fet)cn ttjir 3t;rcn lucltcren 3luftrAgcn gcrne 
entgcgcu unb jei(^ucn, 

<&oc^a(t)tung«von. 


63.— Form of English Bottomry Bond. 


Know all men by these presents that I . . . . 

master of the ship or vessel called the 

of and belonging to the port of ... . am 

held and firmly bounden unto .... of the 
town of Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant, in the sum 
of .... of lawful money of Great Britain 
and Ireland, to be paid to the said .... his 


executors, administrators, or assigns, or his or their 
lawful attorney or attorneys, for which payment to 
be well and truly made I bind myself, ray heirs, 
executors, and administrators, goods, chattels, and 
effects firmly by these presents. 

Dated at Kingston-upon-Hull aforesaid this . . . 

day of ... in the year of our Lord . . . 

'Whereas the good ship or vessel called the . . . 
of Belfast, . . . of the burthen of . . . tons 
or thereabouts, whereof the above bounden . . . 
is master, is now about to sail from the port of 
Hull in the kingdom of England, laden with a cargo 
of ... . and bound therewith to the port 

of ... or so near as she can safely get 
thereto. 

And whereas the above-named . . . merchant, 
hath advanced and lent unto the said . . . the 


sum of ... to enable him, the said .... 
to pay the cost of certain repairs done to his said 
vessel, and other charges and expenses incurred by 
him at the said port of Hull, for and in respect of 
the said vessel, and also to enable him the said 
. ... to prosecute his said voyage (as he the 
said . . . doth hereby admit and acknowledge, 
testified by his executing these presents), and the 
said .... hath agreed to stand and bear the 
hazard and adventure thereof on the hull and body 
of the said ship, her tackles, furnitures, apparel, and 
also on the said cargo laden on board the said sliip, 
and the freight thereof upon the said intended 
voyage, which the said . . . hath and by these 
presents doth respectively assign over and mortgage 

unto the said his heirs, executors, 

administrators, and assigns. And the said . . . 
doth declare that the said ship or vessel .... 
her tackle, furniture, and apparel, together with the 
said cargo and freight due and to become due in 
respect thereof, hath been and is thus assigned over 
and mortgaged unto the said . . . his executors, 
administrators, and assigns, for the security of the 
said .... and shall be delivered to no other 
use or purpose whatsoever until payment and full 
satisfaction of this Bond, together with the premium 
hereinafter mentioned, shall be made and com- 
plete. 

Now the condition of the above-written obligation 
issuch that if the said ship or vessel .... do 
and shall with all convenient speed proceed and 
sail from and out of the said port of Hull to the 

port of aforesaid, or so near 

thereto as she can safely get without deviation 
(damages and casualties of the seas excepted), and 
also if the above bounden .... his heirs, 
executors, or administrators, do and shall immediate- 
ly after the said ship’s arrival at . . . aforesaid, 

or so near thereto as she can safely get, well and 
truly pay or cause to be paid to the said .... 
his executors, administrators, or assigns, or his or 
their lawful attorney or attorneys, the sum of . . . 
of good and lawful money aforesaid, with . . . 

pounds and . . . shillings per cent, bottomry 

premium thereon, making together the sum 
of . . , or if in the said voyage and before the 

ship’s arrival at ... . aforesaid, or so near 
thereto as she could otherwise have safely got, an 
utter loss of the said ship by fire, enemies, or any 
other casualty, shall unavoidably happen, to be 
sufficiently proved by the said ... his heirs, 
executors, or administrators, then the above-written 
Bond or obligation to be void, otherwise to be and 
remain in full force and virtue. 

(The Captain’s signature) 

L. S. 
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Sealed and delivered in the presence of 
N. N. (Notary) 

N. N. (Witness) 


54.— Fobm of Fbbnch Contbat 1 LA Gbosse. 

Je 8oassign6 (capitaine) .... demeurant 
A . . . . capitaine du . . . (brig) . . . 
de la jauge de . . . . ayant . . . hommes 
d*6quipage, tout compris, ayant relfich4 & . . . 
(Cherbourg) . . dans mon voyage de . . . . 
ik . . . avec un chargement de . . . (bois 
de construction) .... pour ce dernier port, 
reconnais et conf esse avoir re^ude Monsieur . . . 

n6gociant .... demeurant & . . . . en 
esp^ces et frais du present acte la somme de 
. . . . k la grosse aventure de mer, pour servir 
au paiement de la reparation de mon dit navire 
et frais 4 la cargaison, de laquelle somme ledit 
sieur .... court les risques de mer et autres 
quelconques (sauf toute contribution aux avaries 
simples, dont il est dispense) jusqu’4 ce que je sois 
arrive 4 .... oil 6tant rendu, je promets et 
m’oblige de payer 4 1’ordre de .... la somme 
de . . . (emprunt et prime) . . . y compris 

I’interet de grosse, 4 cause desdits risques, lui 
affectant et hypothequant, 4 cet effet, les mar- 
chandises composant ma cargaison, les corps, quille 
agres, apparaux, d6pendances et le fret de mon dit 
navire de mSme que tous mes biens presents et 4 
venir, et meme ma personne conformement aux lois 
et aux us et coutumes de la mer ; en foi de quoi 
j*ai signe le present double pour servir et ne valoir 
que d’un seul et meme, 4 . . Cherbourg . . . 

le . . . 

(Signature du Capitaine) 
Capital (en chiflEres) 

B6nefice (en id.) 


65.— Fobm of Gebman Bodmebei-Bbiep. 


3<^ (5nte«unter}e^neter, Stap'xtaxn brt, 

fectfld^ti^eu . . . , Tiffgang . . , gu§, 

©tmannung . . . , auf ter Sieife von . . . 

. . . bcgriffen, mit finer Sabung von . , . tief(^einige 


von ... in . . tie <Siumme von . . . 
tt»H>fangen gn ^a6en jum ©e^ufc notl^iger Kebarnturen unb 
BabnnglflJffen. ©fnnnntnr . . . fi&crnimmt attt eto 
itnb anberen fliiflcoi (auSgenommrn Heine -^nverei) t>i# )u 
meiner Slnfunft in . . . toofelSjl i(^ niicf» 3 ur Baplung 

• «n . . . . verijflidjte, in (Srfennunq 

genannter SlificoS, unb l^abe l^ierju meme 8abung, @(^iff 
unb 8ra^, meiiicn nnb meine ©etfon bem (Senanntcn 

verfi^rteben—wotflber biefer ©ertrag in jmei 

<Sfremi)(aren gejeielmet. 

flnterfc^tift bel ^a^tainl . . . 


ENGLISH LITERATURK— XIY. 

[Ckmtinued from p. 71.1 

THB CIVIL WAR AND THE COMMONWEALTH : 

PROSE {continued). 

Sib Thomas Bbowne was a physician of eminence 
who practised at Norwich ; he lived throughout the 
whole of the civil contests, and survived the Re- 
storation by many years. His works are many and 
various, but they are all characterised by the same 
qualities, great and abstruse learning, extraordinary 
freshness and originality of thought, richness and 
quaintness of illustration, and great eloquence of 
language. They breathe a spirit of the profoundest 
piety, combined with the largest charity and toler- 
ance. The tone of Browne’s writings in this respect, 
as well as his peculiar style, may be well illustrated 
by a single passage from his most popular work, the 

Religio Medici,” a physician’s religion. Speaking 
of Christians who differ from him, and especially of 
Roman Catholics, he says : — 

“lam not scrupulous to converse and live with them, to 
enter their churches in defect of ours, and pray either with 
them oi for them. I could never perceive any rational con- 
sequence from those many texts which prohibit the children of 
Israel to pollute themselves with the temples of the heathens ; 
we being all Christians, and not divided by such detested im- 
pieties as might profane our prayers, or the place wherein we 
make them ; or that a resolved conscience may not adore her 
Creator anvwhere, especially in places devoted to his service ; 
where, if their devotions offend him, mine may please him ; if 
theirs profane it, mine may hallow it. Holy water and crucifix 
—dangerous to the common people— deceive not my judgment, 
nor abuse my devotion at all I am, I confess, naturally in- 
clined to that which misguided zeal terms superstition ; rny 
common conversation I do acknowledge austere ; my behaviour 
full of rigour, sometimes not without morosity ; yet, at my 
devotions, I love to use the civility of my knee, my hat, and my 
hand, with all those sensible motions which may express or 
promote my invisible devotion. I should violate my own arm 
rather than a church ; nor willingly deface the name of saint 
or martyr. At the sight of a cross or a crucifix I can dispense 
with iny hat, but scarce with the thought or memory of my 
Saviour ; I cannot laugh at, but rather pity, the fruitless jour- 
neys of pilgrims, or contemn the miserable condition of friars ; 
for, though misplaced in circumstances, there is something in 
it of devotion. I could never hear the Ave-Mary bell without 
an elevation, or think it a sufficient warrant, because they 
erred in one circumstanee.for meto err in all— that is, in silence 
and dumb contempt. Whilst, therefore, they directed their 
devotions to her, I offered mine to God, and rectified the errors 
of their prayers by rightly ordering mine own. At a solemn 
procession I have wept abundantly, while my consorts, blind 
with opposition and prejudice, have fallen into an excess of 
scorn and laughter. There are, questionless, both In Greek, 
Roman, and African churches, solemnities and ceremonies 
whereof the wiser zeals do make a Christian use ; and which 
stand condemned by us, not as evil in themselves, but as 
allurements and baits of superstition to those vulgar heads 
which look asquint on the flace of truth, and those unstable 
judgments that cannot consist in the narrow point and centre 
of virtue without a reel or stagger to the oiroumfiHrenoe.” 

Next to ** Religio Medici,” the most popular of 
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Sir Thomas Browne’s works are his “ Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica,” or Inquiries into Vulgar and Common 
Errors, and his “ Hydriotaphia,” or Treatise of Urn 
Burial. 

Thomas Fuller was a clergyman, and followed the 
fortunes of the Royalist party and the Royalist 
army during the civil war, in which he served as 
a chaplain. He died immediately after the Restor- 
ation. Of his many works, the most generally 
known are his “ Worthies of England and Wales,” 
his “Church History,” and his “Holy War,” a 
history of the Crusades. They are full of the most 
varied learning, and the most striking originality, 
both of thought and expression, and sparkling with 
a quaint humour peculiar to the author. 

Of all the great writers of the age of which we 
are now speaking, probably none produced so wide 
or so lasting an impression on the thoughts of men 
as Hobbes. Thomas Hobbes was born at Malms- 
bury, in Wiltshire, in 1688, being the son of a 
clergyman of that place. Having completed his 
university career at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, he 
became a tutor in the family of the Earl of Devon- 
shire ; and for many years he remained, in various 
capacities, a member of that nobleman’s household. 
He associated on terms of friendship with most of 
the leading men of the Royalist party, and was well 
known and esteemed by the most eminent philo- 
sophers and men of science on the Continent as 
well as in England. His works in Latin and in 
English are very numerous. They include treatises 
on various branches of natural philosophy, but they 
chiefly treat of metaphysical and ethical philosophy, 
and the application of those sciences to politics 
and government. In philosophy Hobbes was a strict 
materialist ; in morals, a utilitarian in the narrowest 
sense of the term ; in politics, a strong supporter of 
monarchical power, and an unqualified enemy of 
popular liberty. His first English work, a transla- 
tion of the History of Thucydides, is said to have 
been published with a view to warn men by example 
of the dangers of civil disunion. His most famous 
work, the “ Leviathan,” is an elaborate argument for 
the necessity of a strong monarchy to control men, 
whom, according to Hobbes’s view, nothing but force 
can restrain. The last of his works, “ Behemoth,” 
which was not actually published till after his death, 
is a history of the Civil War, written in the kingly 
interest. Hobbes’s style is a model of clearness 
and vigour. He died in 1679. 

It must not be supposed that the very brief sketch 
which we have been able to give of the most eminent 
prose writers during the Civil War and the Common- 
wealth affords anything like a full view of the 
intellectual energy of the age. We have mentioned 
only those writers whose works are most important 


to the student of English literature generally. 
Many of the greatest men of that time, writing for 
the learned, wrote wholly in Latin, the language of 
the learned. Many, again, wrote upon subjects too 
special, too remote from ordinary interest, to fall 
within the scope of these lessons. 

We have also passed by Milton, one of the 
greatest prose writers as well as the greatest poet 
of his age ; his prose works we shall consider here- 
after. 

POETRY. 

The period of the Civil War and the Common- 
wealth produced many poets ; but, excepting 
always Milton, whom we shall have to treat of 
separately, they were neither very gre^t individu- 
ally, nor did they, like the second-rate poets and 
dramatists of the preceding generation, belong to a 
great school, writing under the influence of its 
principles and following its traditions. The period 
at which we have now arrived produced a class of 
poets distinguished rather by learning and subtlety 
than by truth or poetic feeling. To those poets 
Johnson gave the name of the metaphysical poets. 
The name is not very happily chosen, but it has 
been generally adopted by later writers ; and 
Johnson’s description of the characteristics of this 
class of writers, though a little exaggerated, is, if 
applied to the more extravagant examples of the 
class, in the main just:— “The metaphysical poets 
were men of learning, and to show their learning 
was their whole endeavour ; but, unluckily resolv- 
ing to show it in rhyme, instead of writing poetry, 
they only wrote verses, and very often such verses 
as stood the trial of the finger better than of the 
ear ; for the modulation was so imperfect that they 
were only to be found verses by counting the 
syllables. If the father of criticism has rightly 
denominated poetry imitative art, 

those writers will, without great wrong, lose the 
name of poets ; for they cannot be said to have 
imitated anything. They neither copied nature 
nor life ; neither painted the forms of matter, nor 
represented the operations of intellect. . . . 

Their thoughts are often new, but seldom natural ; 
they are not obvious, but neither are they just ; 
and the reader, far from wondering that he missed 
them, wonders more frequently by what perverse- 
ness of industry they were ever found. . . . 
The most heterogeneous ideas are yoked by violence 
together; nature and art are ransacked for illus- 
trations, comparisons, and allusions ; their learning 
instructs, and their subtlety surprises ; but the 
reader commonly thinks his improvement dearly 
bought, and though he sometimes admires, is 
seldom pleased. . • . From this account of 
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their compositions it will be readily inferred that 
they were not successful in representing or moving 
the affections. . . . Nor was the sublime more 

within their reach than the pathetic. 


the reward of his devotion ; and he died in retire- 
ment and disappointment in 1C67. Of poets 
whose fame while living has been anything like so 
great as Cowley’s there is probably hardly any 
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Those writers who lay on the watch for novelty 
conld have little hope of greatness, for grejit things 
cannot have escaped former observation. Their 
attempts were always analytic : they broke every 
image into fragments ; and could no more repre- 
sent, by their slender conceits and laboured par- 
ticularities, the prospects of nature or the scenes of 
life, than he who dissects a sunbeam with a prism 
can exhibit the wide effulgence of a summer noon,” 

The origin of this school of poetry in England is 
traced back by Johnson to Donne, whom we have 
already mentioned as a satirist among the poets of 
the Elizabethan age. The principal representative 
of the class in the following age was Cowley. 

Abraham Cowley was born in London in 1618, 
his parents belonging to the tradesman class. He 
received his education at Westminster School and 
at Cambridge. From a very early age he gave 
proof of extraordinary intellectual vigour and great 
literary ability, and laid the foundation of the high 
reputation which he enjoyed among his contem- 
poraries. Throughout the civil contests and the 
Commonwealth, Cowley warmly espoused the side 
of the King, and was for many years employed in 
responsible posts at home and abroad by the royal 
family. After the Restoration he, like many other 
faithful adherents of royalty, failed to obtain 


whose works posterity has so completely forgotten 
as his. He was the author of a great number of 
short poems upon the most various subjects, and of 
very various degrees of merit, but all tainted more 
or less by the vices pointed out by Johnson in the 
passage we have quoted. The works of Cowley 
most admired by his contemporaries were his 
“ Pindaric Odes,” of which some are free transla- 
tions of the odes of Pindar, others original odes 
composed in a style which was once thought 
scarcely inferior to Pindar. But to a modern 
reader it is very difficult to detect their merit. 
“ The Davideis ” is an epic poem, intended to have 
extended to twelve books, but of which only four 
were completed, upon the life of David. It is said 
to have been written by Cowley when a very young 
man. There are few poems in the language so 
wholly wearisome, so destitute of life and interest, 
and so perpetually offending against every principle 
of good taste. As a prose writer, Cowley is far 
more pleasing than as a poet ; his “ Essays ” upon 
various subjects of taste and criticism fully deserve 
the high reputation they have always enjoyed. 

Among the minor poets of that age, there is 
probably none whose works have retained their 
popularity to the same degree as those of George 
Herbert. Where Cowley and even Waller have one 
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reader, Herbert has hundreds. This lasting popu- 
larity he owes at least as much to the purity and 
beauty of his life and character as to his genius. 
Herbert was born in 1593 ; he was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and resided for some 
years at the university, where he filled the office 
of public orator, and was highly distiriguished for 
learning and eloquence. But it was as a country 
clergyman, in the rectory of Bemerton, in Wilts, 
that he chiefly displayed those virtues which have 
secured him to so high a degree the reverence of 
successive generations of English churchmen. His 
poems are short religious pieces, and the principal 
series of them is one published after his death, 
under the title of “The Temple.” They partake 
strongly of the prevailing faults of the day, affected 
conceits and misplaced ingenuity. But the spirit 
of profound piety, of ardent but chastened re- 
ligious emotion which breathes through these 
poems, has given them a vitality which all their 
faults has not been able to destroy. Herbert died 
in 1G33. 

Somewhat similar in character to the poetry of 
Herbert is that of Richard Crashaw, a poet born a 
few years later than Herbert. Crashaw was edu- 
Ct'ited at Oxford, but he soon became a Roman 
Catholic, and died at an early age an ecclesiastic in 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Francis Quarles is one of the writers most com- 
pletely ruined by the prevailing taste of his day ; 
his writings are to modern readers almost un- 
bearable from their affectation and want of sim- 
plicity. A series of “ Divine Emblems ” is the best 
known of his works. 

A poet of far superior quality to Quarles was 
George Wither. He was born towards the close of 
the reign of Elizabeth, and lived till several years 
after the Restoration. In all the contests of the 
stormy period in which his lot was cast Wither 
took an active part, and experienced the alterna- 
tions of success and persecution which befell all 
such men. He was a staunch Puritan, and fought 
in the Parliamentary army. As a poet, Wither 
possessed many qualities of a very high order. 
When he writes at his best, his language is ad- 
mirably terse and vigorous, his verse very melodious, 
and his observation both of external nature and of 
human nature close and delicate. But a great part 
of his poems are spoiled by the prevailing faults of 
his day, puerile conceits and ingenious extra- 
vagances both of thought and expression. There 
are some of his poems, however, which have 
wholly escaped the taint. What can be more 
simple and manly than the well-known , song, 
from which space allows us to quote only two 
stanzas:— 


“ Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman’s flair? 

Or my cheeks make pale with care, 

’Cause another’s rosy aie? 

Be she fairer than the day, 

Or the flowery meads in May— 

If site be not so to me, 

What care 1 how flair she be? 

“ Great or good, or kind or fair, 

1 shall ne’er the more despair. 

If she love me, this believe. 

I will die ei-e she shall grieve. 

If she slight me when I woo, 

1 can scorn and let her go ; 

For if she be not for me, 

What care I for whom she be?" 

Robert Herrick was bom before the close of the 
sixteenth century, and lived till some years after 
the Restoration. He was by profession a clergyman, 
and rector of a country parish ; but in taste and 
sympathies, he was a wit and man of the world. 
While showing strongly the faults of his age — 
sensuousness, subtlety, and want of simplicity — 
Herrick*s poems also show in a peculiar degree the 
highest excellences of tlie period. For refinement 
of sentiment and grace of expression his songs are 
unsurpassed. 

The peculiar beauties of the minor poetry of this 
period, though by no means wanting in some of 
those whom we have already mentioned, especially 
in Wither and Herrick, are chiefly to be found in 
the cavalier poets. These writers are all poets of 
rom.ance rather than of passion. There is an air 
of lightness, almost of unreality, about their tenderest 
expressions ; and they show a sensuousness of tone 
by no means in harmony with the sterner taste 
either of their Puritan contemporaries, or of more 
modern times ; nor are they free from the tendency 
to morbid subtlety of thought and expression. But 
their lyrics have a grace, refinement, and delicacy 
of finish which no other school of English song- 
writers has ever reached, knd which is irresistibly 
attractive. The principal representatives of this 
class are Suckling and Lovelace. 

Sir John Suckling, who was bom early in the 
reign of James I., and died in the midst of the 
conflicts of the next reign, was a cavalier, an ardent 
and devoted Royalist. His poems are all short, 
almost all of them on subjects of love and gallantry. 
Many of them are marred by an over-sensuons 
warmth of tone ; but the best of them exhibit in 
a very high degree that delicacy of fancy and neat- 
ness of expression which are among the highest 
graces that such poetry can possess. The following 
lines from one of his best-known poems — that in 
which, under the guise and in the assumed style of 
a rustic, he describes a fashionable wedding, are a 
fair specimen of his style ; — 
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“ The maid, and hereby hangs a tale— 
For gudi a maid no Whitsan ale 
Could ever yet produce : 

No grape that’s hardly ripe could be 
So round, so plump, so soft as slie, 
Nor half so full of juice. 



Xdmttkd Wallbb. (From o Portrait hy KnetUr.) 


“ Her finger was so small, the ring 
Would not stay on which they did bring, 

It was too wide a peck. 

And, to say truth (for out It must), 

It looked like the great collar (just) 

About our youug colt’s neck. 

Her feet, beneath her petticoat. 

Like little mice stole in and out, 

As if they feared the light. 

But, oh 1 she dances such a way I 
No sun upon an Easter day 
Is half BO fine a sight." 

Of all the song-writers of this period, perhaps the 
first place is due to Sir Richard Lovelace. He lived 
through the whole of the stormy period which in- 
cluded the Civil War and the Commonwealth. He 
was a soldier and a zealous loyalist, and fought on 
the King’s side throughout the war ; and in propor- 
tion as the King’s cause declined the fortunes of 
Lovelace suffered with it. He was reduced to 
poverty, was frequently imprisoned, and died at 
last in extreme distress, just too soon to see the tide 
of fortune turn, and the triumph of his party in the 
Restoration. Love and loyalty are his favourite 
themes, and his songs have an exquisite grace and 
tenderness. The following poem, To Althea from 


Prison,” is one of the most beautiful lyrics in our 
language : — 

“ When Love with unconfln^d wings 
Hovers within niy gates, 

And niy divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates ; 

When I lie tangled in her hair, 

And fettered to her eye, 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 

When flowing cups nin swiftly round. 

With no allaying Thames, 

Our careless heads with rosea crowned, 

Our heaits with loyal flames ; 

When thiisty grief in wine we steep. 

When healths and draughts go fiee— 

Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know no such liberty. 

When, like committed linnets, I 
With shriller throat shall sing 
Tlio sweetness, mercy, majesty, 

And glories of my king; 

When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how gieat should be, 

Enlaigid winds, that cuil the flood, 

Know no such liberty. 

“ Stone walla do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars u cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
Tliat for fln hennitage. 

If I liHve freedom in my love, 

And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above, 

Enjoy such liberty.” _ 

And not less perfect is his little poem, “ To Lucasta 
on Going to the Wars ” : — 

“ Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 

That from the nunnery 
Of tliy chaste breast and quiet uiiud 
To war and arms I fly. 

“ True a new mistress now I cliase, 

The first foe in the field ; 

And with a firmer faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 

“ Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you too shall adore ; 

I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honour more.” 

To the same class of cavalier poets belongs 
Cleveland, a poet who, in his own day, enjoyed a 
higher reputation than either Suckling or Lovelace, 
though posterity has reversed this judgment. His 
chief powers were as a satirist. 

Two poets in particular, Waller and Denham, are 
exempted by Johnson from the catalogue of meta- 
physical poets. They, he says, “sought another 
way to fame, by improving the harmony of our 
numbers ” ; and although, in the case of Waller, most 
modern critics might hesitate before acquitting him 
absolutely of the charge intended to be conveyed 
by the epithet metaphysical, there can he no doubt 
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that both the poets named oontribated largely to 
the improveihent of English versification. 

Edmund Waller was born in 1603, and lived till 
1687. During this period he filled a prominent 


simplest and least ambitious among Waller’s poems 
are to a modem reader the most pleasing. The 
following very graceful song to arose is a very 
favourable specimen of his manner . — 



Bkaconsfield Church (showing Wallers Monumeni) 
{From a Photograph by Taunt dt Sons Oagord.) 


place in public affairs. By birth he was a country 
gentleman, and at an early age he inherited an ample 
fortune. He entered Parliament early, and his wit 
and eloquence soon acquired for him a popularity 
which he never lost; though, by bis selfish and 
unscrupulous conduct, he forfeited the respect of 
all parties. As a near relation of Hampden and 
Cromwell, his family connections were on the side 
of the Parliament ; but his sympathies, so far as he 
had any, seem to have been rather with the opposite 
party. On one occasion be suffered banishment 
and a pecuniary fine for being a party to a foolish 
and somewhat discreditable plot in favour of the 
King, and might have incurred a heavier penalty 
had he not escaped by a cowardly betrayal of his 
friends. He was, in fact, an unjirincipled and time- 
serving politician, a bad specimen of what in the 
next generation would have been called a tnmmer ; 
and he panegyrised with equal zeal Charles I., Crom- 
well, and Charles II. As a poet, a wit, and a man 
of letters, he enjoyed an unrivalled fame in his 
own day ; but his works are little read now, and 
deservedly so. His verses never jar upon the ear, and 
his ideas but rarely offend the taste ; but he very 
seldom rises above the tamest mediocrity. The 


“ Go, lovely rose 1 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 

That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

“Tell her that s >oung, 

ATid shuns to have her graces sined, 

That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide, 

Thou must have uncommended died. 

“ Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retired ; 

Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired. 

And not blush so to be admired. 

“ Then die ' that she, 

Tlie common fate of all things rare. 

May re id in thee : 

IIow small a space of time they shai-e. 

That are so wondrous sweet and fail 

Sir John Denham, whom Johnson, as we have 
seen, coupled with Waller as an improver of our 
numbers, was not a very voluminous writer. His 
best as well as most celebrated poem is “ Cooper’s 
HiU.” It is the earliest of a class of poems which 
have since become extremely common — pioems 
in honour of particular localities. The subject, 
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“ Cooper’s Hill,” is a spot of that name close to the 
Thames. Denham, in a manner varied, but always 
pleasing, describes the beauties of the place, and 
expresses the thoughts and recollections which it 
suggests. His style and versification are always 
melodious, and he sometimes rises to a high degree 
of elevation and dignity. One of the finest passages 
in the poem is that in which, after an eloquent de- 
scription of the beauties and benefits of the Thames, 
and its character as a stream, he closes with the 
lines which have been so often quoted and com- 
mended from the days of Dry den downwards ; — 

“Oh, could 1 flow like llioe, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme ! 

Though deep, yet clear : though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage, witliout o'erflowing full.” 

Two other poets, from among a large number of 
obscurer names, demand mention, though we can 
only mention them. William Browne was the 
author of a series of pastoral poems of much merit, 
published under the name of “ Britannia’s Pastorals.” 
Shr William Davenant enjoyed great fame as a 
dramatist and a poet. His chief poem is a long 
narrative poem of heroic achievements, “ Gondibert.” 
In its author’s day this poem was very popular, as 
we know from frequent allusions to it in contempor- 
ary writings. But it is now completely forgotten. 


HEAT.— TI. 

[Continued from p. 84.] 

PBACTlCaL APPLICATIONS. 

Advantage is frequenUy taken of the property 
which the metixls possess of expanding with heat 
and contracting with cold. Some years ago the 
walls of a large building in Paris had bulged out- 
wards considerably, so as to endanger the structure. 
A number of iron rods were accordingly taken 
and passed through the building from side to side, 
tlie ends passing outside through lai^ge face-plates, 
and being secured by nuts screwed on to them. 
When these were screwed up as far as possible, 
the alternate rods were expanded by being heated, 
and then the nuts could be screwed up further on 
them. As they cooled the walls were drawn to- 
gether to a slight extent, and the same process 
was then repeated with the other rods ; and in this 
way the walls were gradually brought to the per- 
pendicular. 

For a similar reason the tire is always made hot 
before being put on a wheel, and then as it cools it 
forces the different pieces more closely together, and 
renders the wheel much stronger. So, too, in the 
manufacture of Armstrong guns, the different coils 
are shrunken ; and in making boilers, the plates are 


riveted together with hot rivets. The contraction 
of the metal while cooling renders the*joint in each 
case much more close and tight than it would 
otherwise be. 

In large iron bridges, like that over the Menai 
Straits, or some of those across the Thames, the 
heat of the sun’s rays is sufficient to curve and raise 





the bridge in the middle, producing often a greater 
deflection than the heaviest load does. 

By reference to the table of expansions on page 84, 
it will be seen that some metals expand more than 
others for a similar increase of temperature. Hence, 
if thin bars of two different metals — as, for example, 
copper and iron — ^be taken, and riveted firmly to- 
gether, and then exposed to an elevated temperature, 
the copper will expand more than tiie iron, and the 
bar will become curved, the iron being on the inner 
side. If, on the other hand, it be exposed to a 
lower temperature, the copper bar will become the 
shorter, and thus that will be the inner one in the 
curve. This fact is sometimes turned into account 
in the manufacture of compensating pendulums. 
As has been explained, any increase in the length 
of a pendulum makes it vibrate more slowly ; hence, 
in hot weather, a chronometer would lose a little. 
To guard against this, different forms of com- 
pensating pendulum have been tried. One of 
these forms is represented in Fig. 10, a, b, c. A com- 
pound bar of copper and iron, with balls at each 
end, is fixed to the pendulum rod, the copper side of 
the bar being underneath, as that metal is more ex- 
pansible. When the temperature falls, the pendulum 
rod contracts and raises the bob ; the strip, however, 
curves downwards, as shown in the middle figure h 
and thus the centre of gravity remains stationary. 
If the temperature rises, the strip curves upwards as 
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at and thu| the balls at the end of it rise and com- 
pensate for the increase in the length of the rod. A 
similar plan is adopted in the balance-wheels of 
the best watches. 

Another application of the same principle is made 



Fig. 11 


in Breguet’s metallic thermometer (Fig. 11). A 
compound ribbon is here twisted into a spiral, which 
is fixed to the stand at its upper end, and carries a 
needle below. This spiral coils or uncoils as the 
temperature changes, and the needle shows the 
readings on the graduated disc. 

HEAT CONVERTED INTO AUDIBLE MOTION. 

There is one more experiment which must be 
described here, as it is a good illustration of 
expansion, and at the same time illustrates the 
conversion of heat into motion. The apparatus 
employed is known as the “ rocker,” or 'Irevelyan 
instrument, from the name of the gentleman who 
first constructed it. He had one day laid a hot 
soldering iron on a block of lead to cool, and was sur- 
prised soon after to hear a distinct sound given off 
by the iron. On investigation he found that it was 
thrown into rapid vibration, which caused the sound. 
The best form of rocker for trying the experiment 
is represented ia Fig. 12. A piece of bniss. A, is 
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taken, about five inches long and an inch and a half 
wide. Its section is almost triangular, but a small 
groove is made along the apex, c, and a piece of 
wire terminating in a knob, B, is fixed in one end. 
Let the rocker now be raised to a high temperature, 
and then placed so that the knob, B, may rest upon 
a table, while the grooved edge of brass lies upon a 
block of lead. A succession of quick taps will be 
beard, and the rocker will be found to be in rapid 
vibration. By increasing the width of the groove, 


the vibrations may be rendered more and more rapid 
until a distinct musical note is obtained. 

The explanation of this is easily given. When 
the rocker is laid on the block a portion of one edge 
of it comes in actual contact with the lead. This 
metal, being very expansible, immediately throws 
out a small protuberance, and thus tilts the rocker, 
which therefore rests upon a fresh portion. Tliis 
immediately expands in like manner, and in this 
way it is kept in rapid vibration, and produces the 
sound which is heard. The heat which tlie rocker 
possessed becomes slowly lost, being employed in 
heating the lead and in imparting motion to the 
brass, and this motion becomes in turn communicated 
to the air, manifesting itself in the form of sound. 

EXPANSION OF LIQUIDS. 

Thus far we have been concerned with the ex- 
pansion of solids. We have now to sec how liquids 
expand under the influence of heat, and in tlieir 
case it is evidently the cubical and not the linear 
expansion with which we have to deal. As, holv- 
ever, the liquid must be contained in some vessel, 
and that vessel expands ns well as the liquid, we 
must distinguish between the apparent and the real 
expansion of the liquid, the latter being the larger 
of the two by just the amount that the vessel is 
increased in capacity. Thus, let the liquid in the 
flask (Fig. 7,p. 83)stand at the level A, and when it is 
immersed in a jar of hot water let it rise to the level 
B ; the apparent expansion is the quantity contained 
in the tube between A and B. If, however, the flask ’ 
had retained exactly its original capacity, the liquid 
would have risen higher in the stem, showing that 
the real expansion is greater. 

Liquids generally do not expand uniformly *, the 
amount of expansion between 50® and 00® F., for 
example, would not be the same as that between 
190® and 200® F. Mercury, however, is an exception 
to this rule, as between 32® and 212® F. it expands 
uniformly, and hence it is specially fitted for use in 
the construction of thermometers. The following 
table shows the apparent expansion in glass of 
several liquids when raised from 32® to 212® F. : — 

Mercury . . . ^ Sulphuric Acid tV OWve oil . . 

Water. ... A Btlicr . . . Alcohol . . . i 

The way in which the real expansion of mercury 
is ascertained is by filling two vertical tubes A and B 
with it, and making them communicate by a small 
tube opening into their lower ends (Fig. 13). One 
tube is now surrounded by a jacket containing boiling 
water, while the other is surrounded by melting icje. 
The mercury in the hot one will stand at a higher 
level than that in the other. This difference is 
measured by a telescope K properly adjusted, and 
shows the real expansion. 
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“ Cooper^s Hill,” is a spot of that name close to the 
Thames. Denham, in a manner varied, but always 
pleasing, describes the beauties of the place, and 
expresses the thoughts and recollections which it 
suggests. His style and versification are always 
melodious, and he sometimes rises to a high degree 
of elevation and dignity. One of the finest passages 
in the poem is that in which, after an eloquent de- 
scription of the beauties and benefits of the Thames, 
and its character as a stream, he closes with the 
lines which have been so often quoted and com- 
mended from the days of Dryden downwards : — 

*'Oh, could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme ! 

Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full." 

Two other poets, from among a large number of 
obscurer names, demand mention, though we can 
only mention them. William Browne was the 
author of a series of pastoral poems of much merit, 
published under the name of “ Britannia’s Pastorals.” 
Sir William Davenant enjoyed great fame as a 
dramatist and a poet. His chief poem is a long 
narrative poem of heroic achievements, ‘‘ Gondibert.” 
In its author’s day this poem was very popular, as 
we know from frequent allusions to it in contempor- 
ary writings. But it is now completely forgotten. 


.HEAT.— XL 

tCorttinne(l!yi*omp. 84.] 

PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS. 

Advantage is frequently taken of the property 
which the metals possess of expanding with heat 
and contracting with cold. Some years ago the 
walls of a large building in Paris had bulged out- 
wards considerably, so as to endanger the structure. 
A number of iron rods were accordingly taken 
and passed through the building from side to side, 
the ends passing outside through large face-plates, 
and being secured by nuts screwed on to them. 
When these were screwed up as far as possible, 
the alternate rods were expanded by being heated, 
and then the nuts could be screwed up further on 
them. As they cooled the walls were drawn to- 
gether to a slight extent, and the same process 
was then repeated with the other rods ; and in this 
way the walls were gradually brought to the per- 
pendicular. 

For a similar reason the tire is always made hot 
before being put on a wheel, and then as it cools it 
forces the different pieces more closely together, and 
renders the wheel much stronger. So, too, in the 
manufacture of Armstrong guns, the different coils 
are shrunk on ; and in making boilers, the plates are 


riveted together with hot rivets. The contraction 
of the metal while cooling renders the^oint in each 
case much more close and tight than it would 
otherwise be. 

In large iron bridges, like that over the Menai 
Straits, or some of those across the Thames, the 
heat of the sun’s rays is sufficient to curve and raise 





the bridge in the middle, producing often a greater 
deflection than the heaviest load does. 

By reference to the table of expansions on page 84, 
it will be seen that some metals expand more than 
others for a similar increase of temperature. Hence, 
if thin bars of two different metals — as, for example, 
copper and iron — be taken, and riveted firmly to- 
gether, and then exposed to an elevated temperature, 
the copper will expand more than the iron, and the 
bar will become curved, the iron being on the inner 
side. If, on the other hand, it be exposed to a 
lower temperature, the copper bar will become the 
shorter, and thus that will be the inner one in the 
curve. This fact is sometimes turned into account 
in the manufacture of compensating pendulums. 
As has been explained, any increase in the length 
of a pendulum makes it vibrate more slowly ; hence, 
in hot weather, a chronometer would lose a little. 
To guard against this, different forms of com- 
pensating pendulum have been tried. One of 
these forms is represented in Fig. 10, a, h, c. A com- 
pound bar of copper and iron, with balls at each 
end, is fixed to the pendulum rod, the copper side of 
the bar being underneath, as that metal is more ex- 
pansible. When the temperature falls, the pendulum 
rod contracts and raises the bob ; the strip, however, 
curves downwards, as shown in the middle figure 
and thus the centre of gravity remains stationary. 
If the temperature rises, the strip curves upwards as 
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at and thu^ the balls at the end of it rise and com- 
pensate for the increase in the length of the rod. A 
similar plan is adopted in the balance-wheels of 
the best watches. 

Another application of the same principle is made 



Fig. 11 


in Brcguet’s metallic thennometer (Fig. 11). A 
compound ribbon is here twisted into a spiral, which 
is fixed to the stand at its upper end, and carries a 
needle below. This spiral coils or uncoils as the 
temperature changes, and the needle shows the 
readings on the graduated disc. 

HEA.T CONVERTED INTO AUDIBLE MOTION. 

There is one more experiment which must be 
described here, as it is a good illustration of 
expansion, and at the same time illustrates the 
conversion of heat into motion. The apparatus 
employed is known as the “ rocker,” or Trevelyan 
instrument, from the name of the gentleman who 
first constructed it. He had one day laid a hot 
soldering iron on a block of lead to cool, and was sur- 
prised soon after to hear a distinct sound given off 
by the iron. On investigation he found that it was 
thrown into rapid vibration, which caused the sound. 
The best form of rocker for trying the experiment 
is represented in Fig. 12. A piece of bniss, A, is 
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taken, about five inches long and an inch and a half 
wide. Its section is almost triangular, but a small 
groove is made along the apex, c, and a piece of 
wire terminating in a knob, B, is fixed in one end. 
Let the rocker now be raised to a high temperature, 
and then placed so that the knob, B, may rest upon 
a table, while the grooved edge of brass lies upon a 
block of lead. A succession of quick taps will be 
heard, and the rocker will be found to be in rapid 
vibration. By increasing the width of the groove, 


the vibrations may be rendered more and more nipid 
until a distinct musical note is obtained. 

The explanation of this is easily given. When 
the rocker is laid on the block a portion of one edge 
of it comes in actual contact with the lead. This 
metal, being very expansible, immediately throws 
out a small protuberance, and thus tilts the rocker, 
which therefore rests upon a fresh portion. 'J'lus 
immediately expands in like manner, and in this 
way it is kept in rapid vibration, and produces the 
sound which is heard. The heat which the rocker 
possessed becomes slowly lost, being employed in 
heating the lead and in imparting ruotion to the 
brass, and this motion becomes in turn communicated 
to the air, manifesting itself in the form of sound. 

EXPANSION OP LIQUIDS. 

Thus far we have been concerned with the ex- 
pansion of solids. We have now to sec how liquids 
expand under the influence of heat, and in their 
case it is evidently the cubical and not the linear 
expansion with which we have to deal. As, how- 
ever, the liquid must be contained in some vessel, 
and that vessel expands as well as the liquid, we 
must distinguish between the apparent and the real 
expansion of the licjuid, tlie latter being the larger 
of the two by just the amount that the >esKel is 
increased in capacity. Thus, let the liquid in the 
flask (Fig. 7,p. 83) stand at the level A, and when it is 
immersed in a jar of hot water let it rise to the level 
B ; the apparent expansion is the quantity contained 
in the tube between A and B. If, however, the flask* 
had retained exactly its original capacity, the liquid 
would have risen higher in the stem, showing that 
the real expansion is greater. 

Liquids generally do not expand uniformly ; the 
amount of expansion between 50® and (>0® F., for 
example, would not be the same as that between 
190® and 200® F. Mercury, however, is an exception 
to this rule, as between 32° and 212® F. it expands 
uniformly, and hence it is specially fitted for use in 
the construction of thermometers. The following 
table shows the apparent expansion in glass of 
several liquids when raised from 32® to 212° F. : — 

Mercury . . . Sulphuric Acid ^ Olive oil . . A 
Water. ... * Ether ... * Alcoliol . . . i 

The way in which the real expansion of mercury 
is ascertained is by filling two vertical tubes A and B 
with it, and making them communicate by a small 
tube opening into their lower ends (Fig. 13). One 
tube is nowsurroundedby a jacket containing boiling 
water, while the other is surrounded by melting ice. 
The mercury in the hot one will stand at a higher 
level than that in the other. This difference is 
measured by a telescope K properly adjusted, and 
shows the real expansion. 
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ANOMALOUS BEHAVIOUB OP WATER. 

There is an interesting experiment in connection 
with the expansion of water which shows a departure 
from the general rule. Let a tall glass vessel be 
filled with water, with a small thermometer at the 


bottom of it, and a second near the top. Now 
put the whole in a place where the temperature is 
below the freezing-point ; both thermometers will 
fall, the lower one, however, more rapidly than the 
other till it reaches about 40® F., when it will become 
stationary. The upper one will continue to fall down 
to 32® F., and then the water will begin to freeze, and 
the vessel will probably be cracked. 

The explanation of this is found in the fact that 
at first the cooler water from the top and sides, 
being more dense, sinks to the bottom. 'When, 
however, water attains the temperature of 39*4® F., it 
has attained its maximum density, and then, instead 
of continuing to contract, it expands slightly till it 
reaches the freezing-point, when it suddenly expands 
still further. Thus, in the above experiment, the 
water at 39*4® was at its greatest density, and hence 
remained at the bottom. This provision is of great 
importance to us, as, were it not for it, the coldest 
water would sink to the bottoms of our seas and 
rivers till all attained a temperature of 32® F., and 
they would then be slowly converted into masses of 
solid ice, whereas now the colder water and ice on 
the top protects that below. 

There are other bodies which behave in this 
anomalous manner, a notable example being that 
of iodide of silver. 

The great expansion of water on becoming con- 
verted into ice is often so painfully manifested in the 
bursting of our waterpipes and plugs during a frost 
that it need not be illustrated further. It is well, 
however, to guard against the common error of 
supposing that it is the thaw which bursts them. 
The real fact is that the ice has done it, but it 
remains as a solid plug till the thaw comes ; it then 
becomes melted, and the water at once flows out of 
the crack. 


THE EXPANSION OF GAS^S. 

The expansion of gases is much greater than that 
of either solids or liquids, being usually taken at 
of the volume at 32® F. for each degree Fahrenheit 
they are raised above that point (or of the 
volume for each degree Centigrade). 
This rate is very nearly the same for 
all gases, and is uniform for all tem- 
peratures, except the gas be near its 
point of condensation. 

Advantage is taken of the great 
expansibility of air in the construc- 
tion of the differential thermometer, 
which is used to measure very small 
amounts of heat. It consists of two 
large bulbs (Fig. 14) containing air, 
and connected by a tube, in which is 
placed a drop of coloured liquid to 
serve as an index. If now one of the 
bulbs be raised to a higher temperature than the 
other, the air in it will expand and drive the liquid 
nearer the other, the distance it moves being shown 
by means of a graduated scale. "When both bulbs 
are exposed to the same temperature no effect is 
produced ; it is only the difference that is shown, 
and hence its name of differential thermometer. 



CHANGE OP STATE PRODUCED BY HEAT. 

The next effect of heat we have to notice is 
that manifested in producing a change of state in 
different bodies. The three states ef water — ice, 
water, steam— familiar to all, arise merely from 
alterations in the heat. Some substances do not 
fuse at all, but at high temperatures become de- 
composed ; most organic substances belong to this 
class. Many bodies, however, fuse at moderate 
degrees of temperature, and we find the following 
laws respecting the point of fusion : — The tempera- 
ture at which fusion commences is constant for any 
substance so long as the pressure remains constant ; 



Fig. 13. 
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and, from the time that fusion commences, the 
temperature Remains stationary until the whole of 
the substance is melted. Some substances, as iron 
and wax, soften gradually before they actually fuse, 
while others, as lead and copper, melt without this 
softening. In the case of iron, great advantage is 
derived from this property, as by means of it the 
blacksmith can weld different pieces together, or 
mould them to shape on his anvil. This cannot be 
done with those metals which do not soften in this 
way. 

LATENT HEAT OP WATER AND STEAM. 

Heat has to be communicated to a body to change 
it from one state to another, and during this con- 
version the body suffers no alteration of temperature. 
The quantity of heat required to change ice to liquid 
water is termed the latent heat of water, and the 
quantity of heat required to change liquid water to 
steam or gaseous water is spoken of as the latent 
heat of steam. We may therefore define latent heat 
as the quantity of heat required to change a body 
from a given state to another state without changing 
its temperature. 

These facts are experimentally ascertained some- 
what as follows: — A pound of water at 80® C. is 
mixed with a pound of liquid water at 0® C, ; the 
temperature of the mixture is found to be 40® C., the 
mean of the two, i.e., the hot water has had to im- 
part, and the cold water to receive, equal quantities 
of heat to bring them to a given temperature. 
But if a pound of ice at 0® C, be mixed with another 
pound of water at 80® C., the temperature remains 
at 0® and all the ice is melted. Therefore 80 units 
of heat contained in the hot water have been 
rendered latent in converting the solid to liquid 
water, and this is the latent heat of water. 

Let us next take the case of steam. Water in 
the flask (Fig. 15) is boiled, and when steam is 
issuing from the delivery tube, it is dipped into the 
jar of water at A. The steam condenses to the 
liquid state; the temperature of the water is raised, 
and its weight is increased by the amount of steam 
condensed. These are the data : — Temperature of 
water in the jar before the experiment 20° C. ; after 
the experiment 40® C. Therefore the increase is 
20® C. Weight of water in the flask at the commence- 
ment, 8:;6 pounds ; after the experiment, 3 72 pounds. 
Therefore, the weight of steam condensed is 0*12 of 
a pound. The issuing steam at 100® C. has been 
condensed and further lowered to 40® C. in raising 
the original weight of water to 40® C., i.e. in im- 
parting — 

8*6 X 20 = 72 units of heat. 

Now, if we deduct from this the quantity of heat 
imparted by the 0T2 of a pound of newly liquefied 
water in changing from 100® C. to 40® C., the 


difference will be the quantity of heat imparted by 
the same weight of steam at 100® C. in condensing 
to water at 100® C. — 

72 > (012 X 60) ~ 64*8 uniU of heat. 
Consequently, 64*8 units of heat have been imparted 
to the water in the jar. A, by the condensation of 
0*12 of a pound of steam; therefore one pound of 
steam would yield 640 units of heat, since : — 

01 2 : 1 : : 64*8 : 540. 

And, conversely, it would take 640 units of heat to 
convert one pound of water at 100® C. into steam at 
the same temperature ; 540 is therefore the latent 
heat of steam. 

It is this large amount of latent heat in steam 
that renders it so useful as a heating agent, for it 



Fig. 15. 


must be remembered that heat cannot be destroyed 
or annihilated, but is rendered sensible again when 
the steam becomes condensed. 

The great degree of heat to which the human 
body may be exposed without danger has often 
excited much attention. Meat and eggs have been 
cooked by being placed in a heated room in which 
men have remained all the time, and suffered no 
evil effects. The temperature of their bodies even 
has scarcely been at all increased by the high 
temperature around them. The reason of this is 
now, however, clear: the heat, instead of being 
emploj’ed in raising the temperature of the blood, 
is expended in preparing the perspiration and con- 
verting it into vapour, and in this way the whole of 
it is expended. The perspiration acts, in fact, as a 
natural safety-valve to regulate the temperature. 

VARIATION OP FREEZING-POINT. 

RAOULT’S LAW. 

If all the air be driven out of water by boiling, 
and it is then allowed to cool without being dis- 
turbed, and is exposed to a low temperature, it will 
not freeze till several degrees below 0® C. ; but as 
soon as any ice forms, the rest of the water will at 
once rise to that point, clearly showing that the 
latent heat of water is given out as it freezes. This 
fact clearly explains why a coat of ice forms so 
slowly. Were it not for this provision, as soon as 
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any mass of water had sunk to the temperature 
of 0®C., it would become a mass of ice ; but now, 
every particle as it freezes gives out its latent heat^ 
and thus raises the temperature of the rest. 

It has recently been shown that the freezing-point 



Fi«. 10. 


of a solution bears a relation to the molecular weight 
of the dissolved substance. (For the meaning of 
“molecular weight,” see lessons on Chemistry.) 
The law, which is generally known as Raoult’s law, 
maybe tlms expressed: — If the molecular weight in 
grammes of any substance be dissolved in 100 times 
the molecular weight in grammes of any liquid, the 
freezing-point of this liquid will be lowered by 
0 G3" C. 

FREEZING MIXTURES. 

Dissolving any substance in a liquid always lowers 
the temperature. This may easily be seen by throw- 
ing some salt into water, and carefully observing the 
effect produced on a thermometer placed in it. This 
absorption of heat during liquefaction is turned to 
account in the preparation of freezing mixtures for 
the production of artificial cold. In these, two or 
more substances which have a chemical affinity for 
each other, and of w'hich one at least is a solid, are 
mixed together, and during the solution a consider- 
able amount of heat is rendered latent. 

Many different mixtures have been used, one or 
two of which we give here. 

A mixture of about two parts of snow or pounded 
ice to one of salt will reduce the temperature to 0* 
on the Fahrenheit scale. This point, in fact, was 
chosen by Fahrenheit as the zero of his scale, as he 
believed it was the lowest temperature attainable. 


The mixture rapidly liquefies, and if a small vessel 
of water be placed in it, the water will speedily 
be frozen. A mixture of G parts of sulphate of soda, 
5 of nitrate of ammonia, and 4 of dilute nitric acid, 
will cause a still greater reduction of temperature. 

VARIATION OP BOILING-POINT WITH PRESSURE. 

Water on attaining the temperature of 212® F. 
enters into a state of ebullition ; a large number of 
bubbles of steam are produced at the part of the 
vessel which is exposed to the source of heat ; these 
rise through the liquid, violently agitating it as they 
burst. The point at which this ebullition commences 
is that at which the tension of the steam becomes 
sufficient to overcome the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere ; and hence, if this pressure be increased, 
the boiling-point will be raised. 

Thus, though the boiling-point of water is said 
to be 212® F., this is only true when the barometer 
stands at 30 inches ; when it is lower than this, 
water boils at a lower temperature. 

In an open vessel the temperature of a liquid can 
never be raised above its boiling-point, as all the 
surplus heat received is employed in evaporating 
the water. If, however, a closed vessel be employ ed, 
the pressure may be increased, and a much higher 
temperature attained. The apparatus usually em- 
ployed for this purpose is known as Papin’s Digester, 
and is represented in Fig. IG. It consists of a strong 
iron vessel, D, the lid of which is fixed on tightly 
by means of a screw’, b. A safety-valve, s, is also 
provided, so as to allow of the escape of the vapour 
when its elastic force becomes too great. In this 
way a temperature greatly exceeding 212° F. may 



Fig. 17. 


be attained, and many substances are thus dissolved 
which are otherwise insoluble. 

The fact that water boils at a lower temperature 
if the pressure on it be diminished may easily be 
proved experimentally. Pour some water into a 
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flaskt and pl%ce it over a spirit-lamp till it boils ; 
when the steam is issuing freely, remove the lamp 
and cork the flask tightly. After a few minutes 
pour a stream of cold water on the outside or 
immerse it in the cold water, and ebullition will 
immediately recommence. The steam has expelled 
the air, the upper part of the flask being filled with 
watery vapour. The cold, however, condenses this, 
and thus a partial vacuum is produced, and the 
pressure is diminished, in consequence of which 
the water begins again to boil (Fig. 17). 


of the nobility who settled down in the neighbour 
hood of the French Court. The style is the work of 
artists who still retain the traditional spirit of Gothic 
design, but introduce ornament and mouldings which 
partake of classic origin. The work is strictly con- 
fined to mansions, though here and there churches 
may be found in which the same principle of design 
obtains. The church of St. Eustache, at Paris, is a 
notable example of a building designed on Gothic 
principles with debased forms of classic orders and 
ornaments employed for the details. In secular 



Fig. 45 .— -The Louvek, Paris. 


AKCHITECTURE — XII. 

[Continued from p. 75.] 

THE ITALIAN, OR RENAISSANCE STYLE (continued). 
We must now, howe\er, turn to France, where the 
transition period is known as the style of Francis I. 
The introduction of the Cinque-Cento ornament 
in France took place whilst the latest phase of 
French Gothic, the Flamboyant (Fig. 46), was still 
in full development, and kt first is only found in 
decorative work such as in the sculpture of tombs, 
cf jubes or rood-screens, or of choir-stalls. It 
crept in gradually at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, one of its earliest specimens being the 
choir of St. Peter’s at Caen, though found, more or 
less, throughout France. The chief centre where it 
abounds is on the banks of the Loire, in the palaces 
built by Francis I., and in the numerous mansions 


w'ork the finest examples are found in the chateaux 
of Chambord, Blois, Chenonceaux, and Azay-le- 
Rideau,and the town-halls of Beaugency and Orleans. 
The wall-decoration here, as in Italy, consists of 
the superposition of the orders, but the slight 
projection of the pilasters and the small importance 
given to the string courses, which in Italy were com- 
plete cornices, give an entirely different aspect. The 
blocks, too, are grouped in masses, relieved by 
square or by circular wings, a great change from 
the square blocks in which the Italian palaces 
are built. It is, however, chiefiy in the lofty 
chimneys, and in the roofs, and the dormer windows 
which give light to them, that we find the principal 
attractions of the stylo. These were derived from 
the lofty roofs of Gothic work, and W’ere quite 
unknown in Italy, where, if the roof be not 
absolutely flat, it has only a very slight rise, and 
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iB not visible except at a great distance. In the 
picturesque grouping of these roofs with the features 
resulting from them, the French architects evolved 
a style of extreme beauty, which now in England 


influences the new revival. In France, however, 
as in Italy, this transitional phase was destined to 
come to an end so soon as the laws and principles of 
the pure Italian orders were introduced into the 
country, and the first building in which their entry 
is seen is in the Louvre~in the first portico of the 
court of the old Louvre — built from the design of 
Pierre Lescot in 1640-48. It would seem that an 
Italian architect, Serlio, had been consulted ; and it 
may possibly be to his influence that the classical 
purity of the superimposed orders with arcades be- 
tween is to be ascribed. Lescot was assisted in his 
sculpture by Jean Goujon, who in the Fountain of 
the Innocents, and in other works in France, shows 
considerable delicacy and beauty in his sculpture. 
The introduction of Italian artists is also seen in 
the Palace of Fontainebleau, but chiefly in the in- 
terior in the sculpture of Primatichi. There is so 
much original French design in all these early 
works, that although Francis I. is said to have 
frequently called .in the assistance of Italian 


architects, in the general prinoip^ of desigii 
they retained their own freedom. Whilst the 
Louvre was being built, CSatharine de Mediois 
selected a spot some 400 to 600 feet to the west 


to erect her palace of the Tuileries, part of which 
was designed by Philibert-de-l’Orme, a distin- 
guished French architect and writer. Later on 
the two were united by blocks, built in successive- 
periods ; and the east, north, and south parts of the 
outside of the court of the Louvre (Fig. 46) were built 
from the design of Perrault. The east part consists 
of a great peristyle of Corinthian columns coupled 
together, this being the chief novelty, and raised on 
a ground-floor base. The whole scheme was a sham, 
and has nothing to do with the internal arrange- 
ments of the building. The palace of the Luxem- 
bourg, by De Brosse, see'ms to have been influenced 
by the Pitti and Strozzi Palaces of Florence. The 
most important building of the seventeenth- century 
was the great palace at Versailles, mainly built by 
Louis XIV. at vast cost and with perhaps less archi- 
tectural efiEect than any building of its kind. The 
palace was designed by Mansard, who was the archi- 
tect of the Place des Victoires and the Place Venddme 
at Paris. These are really a series of residenoes, 



Fig. 46.— The Chateau of Bluis (showing latest phase of French Gothic). 
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fig. 47.*-HEIl>fiLSKBO Castlk. 
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but Hangaxd conceived the idea of making them all 
look like one palace, and set an example which, in 
this country, in Regent Street and in many of our 
squares, has been followed by the architects of the 
eighteenth century. The later phases of style are 
known by the names of the various monarchs who 
succeeded to the throne; and although in many 
cases there is a tendency to employ externally that 
rococo ornament which belongs to internal plaster- 
work, in the churches of the Invalides and St. Sulpice, 
in many of the public buildings in the Place de la 
Concorde, and in the St. Germain quarter, there arc 
many fine palatial works. We no longer find, how- 
ever, that picturesque design and that freedom from 
the conventional rules of Italian architecture which 
characterised the earlier examples. Many of these, 
now destroyed, have been illustrated in a well known 
work by Du Cerceau, an architect of the sixteenth 
century, to which we must refer our readers. 

Almost with the single exception of the Caf^tle of 
Heidelberg (Fig. 47), there is no transition work in 
Germany which is to be compared either in its design 
or in the excellence of its ornament and sculpture 
with French or Italian work. This palace, however, 
both in its commanding position and in the design 
and execution of its principal parts, is one of the 
richest and most effective compositions of the style, 
and is more or less entirely uninfluenced by the rules 
and principles of the Italian masters. Here again 
we find the lofty roofs, dormer windows, and gables 
which characterise French work. The church of 
6t. Michael at Munich, based on the church of St. 
Andrea at Mantua, is almost the only ecclesiastical 
building which is worthy of note ; and there are no 
seventeenth or eighteenth century palaces in which 
anything is found beyond a feeble imitation of 
Italian design. 

The commercial prosperity of the Netherlands, to 
which we have already drawn attention in the lesson 
on Gothic architecture, had there called for the pro- 
duction of magnificent town-halls, guildhalls, and 
other structures of a palatial character, in the various 
towns. The transitional period in Belgium and Hol- 
land, therefore, produced much of the same spirit as 
that which we find in France. The general design 
is Gothic ; the details are borrowed from classic 
soutces, but chiefly for their ornamental features, 
and without the strict rules of application of the 
orders as laid down by the Italian masters; con- 
sequently, we find throughout the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries buildings erected 
of picturesque outline, admirably suited to their 
requirements, and owing to the admixture of brick 
as an essential building material, varieties of 
design, which may be said almost to constitute a 
style of its own. 


Spain follows, on very much the ^me lines as 
that of France, a transition which is known as the 
Plateresque, or silversmith’s, style, in which Gothic 
design and Renaissance ornament are found, the 
best examples of which are found in the Ay uni a- 
miento or town -hall of Seville, the university of 
Salamanca, and the hospital of Leon; an Italian 
period, of which the Escurial (1563-90) and the 
palace of Madrid (1737-57) are the best known 
examples ; and with a decadent or Rococo period 
of the very worst possible kind. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY.— VIIL 

(Continued /romp. 88.) 

EXCHANGE (continued). 

Exchange becomes Baetek again. — As 
the result of all these substitutes, the curious result 
follows that when a good monetary system is 
established in a country the use of coin soon begins 
to decline. The better the system, the greater 
(other things being equal) the facilities of com- 
merce. But as commerce increases safe and handy 
substitutes are required for coin. Bank-notes were 
probably the first ; then come bills of exchange, 
cheques, and “ cable transfers.” Now all these 
imply a developed system of hanliing. 

The banks of Europe have originated in various 
ways. The earliest banks— e.y., those of Genoa in 
the sixteenth century— were what we should call 
finance companies. They assisted the Government 
to borrow money by finding private people who 
would lend it through their agency. This also was 
the chief business at first of the Bank of England. 
The Bank of Amsterdam, as we have already said, 
was founded to save merchants the trouble of 
working out the exact value of the miscellaneous 
lots of foreign coin they received in payment. The 
bank counted it for them and credited it to them 
reduced to a standard bank money ” — which did 
not in fact exist as coin. They often made pay- 
ments by orders on the bank for so much' “bank 
money” — like modern cheques. Some of the 
English private banking firms were at first gold- 
smiths. In Charles II.’s time. Professor Jevons tells 
us, the goldsmiths of London often kept armed 
men, and took special precautions to protect their 
stock of plate. A custom arose of depositing sums 
of money with them, and paying them for keeping 
it safe. Eventually, of course, it was found that 
the money could be invested at interest, and so the 
custom of making a charge for keeping it was 
abolished and bankers allowed their customers 
part of the interest earned, so as to attract more 
money. 
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Primarily, yien, the English banks arose as places 
of safe keeping for money; while some of the 
foreign banks from their origin were to a great 
extent providers of substitutes for coin. And in 
most countries this provision by the issue of bank- 
notes has been, or still is, the most important part 
of the banking function ; but it has generally 
become necessary for Government to regulate the 
issue of bank-notes, either by taking it entirely into 
its own hands, or by licensing certain banks to 
issue certain amounts on condition that they keep 
a certain reserve. 

Bank-note issue is in fact a lucrative privilege, 
and has often only been granted to banks by the 
Government in return for services rendered. In 
1891 the Bank of Spain was permitted to increase 
its note issue on condition of lending the Govern- 
ment a very large sum without interest. The 
Bank of England received some of its privileges 
during the eighteenth century in return for similar 
services. In some of the United States note issue 
was at one time permitted to any banks which 
could show a certain reserve of specie ; but the 
so-called “wild cat bankers” of the Western 
States, who issued notes and tlien suddenly 
closed their doors and disappeared with their 
specie reserve, brought bank-notes generally into 
discredit, and at the time of the War of Secession 
(in 1863) the Federal Government limited the 
privilege, and instituted the so-called “National 
Banks,” which were obliged to invest a large part 
of their capital in United States’ bonds, and 
received certain privileges of note issue in return. 
It is evident that this was a method of extracting 
loans from the banks ; because, the success of the 
Federal Government being uncertain, they found a 
difficulty in inducing the public to lend them all 
the money they required for the war. But the 
reasons usually given for regulating note issue are 
to protect the public against fraud — for most 
people, especially among the working classes, cannot 
tell which banks are unlikely to meet their engage- 
ments— and to prevent an over-issue of notes, 
leading to speculative purchases and a commercial 
crisis. Should a bank have large powers of note 
issue with few or no restrictions as to reserve, the 
temptation would be very great to lend large sums 
(represented by notes) to speculative traders on 
very easy terms. These traders would thus be 
tempted into hazardous speculation, the competition 
between them would cut down their profits, and the 
notes, if in excess of the amount required by the 
tradfe of the country, would constantly be returning 
to the bank to be exchanged for gold, which dt 
would be very difficult to provide fast enough. 
Hence, the notes would depreciate in value, the 


banks and many traders would fail, and there would 
be widespread loss. The deposit function, there- 
fore, is coming to be the most important part of 
the work of most banks, and, as wealth increases, 
it is likely to be more important stilL 

Now, having this money deposited with it, the 
bank proceeds to lend it to traders, and, to some 
extent, to invest it in Government bonds, or other 
securities. Some banks , especially Colonial banks, 
lend money largely on mortgage ; and sometimes a 
bank invests in productive enterprises, manufacture 
for instance ; but it is generally held that this is un- 
desirable, because it is of the first necessity to a 
bank to be able to convert its investments into 
coin, or the equivalent of coin, at once if more of 
its depositors than usual should want to withdraw 
their deposits in a hurry ; and manufacturing enter- 
prises cannot usually be disposed of rapidly, and 
should trade be bad their value greatly declines for 
the time. Most of the loans of a bank, therefore, 
are for short periods, and they are generally made 
to traders rather than to support productive labour 
in the strict sense of the term. They, in fact, 
facilitate transport and distribution rather than pro- 
duction, and stimulate the latter mainly by enabling 
merchants to get the product to market— lending 
them money, in fact, that they may buy in order to 
resell. This was originally done by issuing bank- 
notes : now it is often done by opening “ credits,” 
allowing a trader to draw cheques up to a 
certain sum, on which he pays interest out of the 
gain he makes in the trade ; or else by discounting 
either “accommodation bills,” or regular bills of 
exchange. 

The holder of a bill of exchange may, if he 
pleases, keep it till it reaches maturity, when he 
will be entitled to receive payment of the swm 
mentioned in it ; or if he does not live in the place 
where it is payable, he may sell it to someone who 
wishes to pay a debt there, and does not want the 
risk and expense of sending coin (as we shall see 
in connection with foreign trade) ; or if he wants 
coin for it, he can have it discounted at once. As 
we have explained before, a bank or a “ bill dis- 
counter,” or “discount broker” will do this, de- 
ducting from the sura on the face of the bill a 
certain amount for trouble and risk, and something 
also representing the interest that the sum he 
advances may be supposed to produce in the time 
during which the bill has to run. Thus, if the 
interest was 4 per cent, per annum, and the bill for 
£100 were due on March 31 st and were discounted 
on December Slst, this part of the sum deducted 
would be £1. 

But now, how is this sum determined? As a 
matter of fact it is not by looking at the current 
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rate of interest on safe Investments, but by the 
relation between the supply of wealth ready to be 
lent for short periods, and the demand for it. 
Sometimes trade is brisk, traders are anxious to 
borrow, and the demand for loans is considerable. 
Sometimes again, trade is dull, either because the 
political condition of Europe is uncertain, or 
because too much wealth is locked up in unre- 
munerative enterprises, or from a variety of other 
reasons, so there is but little demand for loans. 
Clearly, in the first of these cases, the demand will 
tend to exceed the supply, and the holders of 
loanable wealth (/.<?., the banks) will be able to 
exact high rates of interest, and so cut off a portion 
of the demand. In the second case, the banks will 
have a large amount of wealth which they will 
prefer to lend at low rates rather than to have it 
lie idle. That is, the rate of discount will be 
regulated by the relation between the supply of 
loans for short periods and the demand for them. 

Now it BO happens that from the institution of 
the Clearing House (which will be explained 
presently), the largest amount of that part of the 
wealth of the country which is ready to be lent 
for short periods is under the control of the Bank 
of England. Now when most of the supply of a 
commodity is in the hands of one holder, he can 
pretty well regulate its market value. There is 
little reason for the holders of smaller amounts to 
sell at less than the rate at which he sells ; while, 
if they try to sell at a larger, they will certainly have 
to wait to dispose of their property till his is all gone. 
The Bank of England, then, periodically “fixes the 
rate” by announcing on what terms it will lend 
wealth expressed in money on the security of bills 
of exchange, and other holders of wealth to be lent 
in the same way follow those terms — though since 
of late years discount houses have multiplied, the 
Bank of England does not control so large a part 
of this capital as formerly, and the “ Bank rate ” 
is not followed so closely as it was. Nobody is 
compelled to follow it, but it is usually the interest 
of most people concerned to do so. 

Generally speaking, the fixing of the Bank rate 
precedes rather than follows the increase of 
demand for loanable wealth, or the increased 
supply of it. Long experience indicates to the 
directors what demand there will be, and (what is 
more important) what amount of gold is likely to 
be sent abroad within a short period. A certain 
reserve must be kept by the Bank to meet con- 
tingencies, independently of the Bank Charter 
Act. Foreign countries frequently require gold — 
either to pay for goods they send us, or as a 
reserve against fresh note issues, or for other 
purposes ; this latter gold is often borrowed, and 


it is the expectation that this moftt convenient 
form of wealth will be demanded abroad that 
induces the Bank of England to check the demand 
for these forms of loan, which may possibly increase 
the demand for gold in other ways. The mistake 
of the Mercantile System, repeated by some of the 
advocates of Protection, has been to exaggerate 
the importance of the presence of plenty of gold 
in the country ; it is seen that the supply may be 
inadequate for a short time to the demand, and 
that so a want of confidence may arise. It is not 
seen that directly gold gets scanty it rises in 
purchasing power ; and so traders will, unless 
artificially restricted, send gold to purchase goods 
where it is scarcest, and so the supply will be 
readjusted to the demand. 

Let us here summarise the characteristics of the 
English banking system ' 

An ordinary English bank has a capital, owned 
by the partners in the firm, or by the shareholders ; 
and from the large scale on which English banks 
usually do business, private bankers are more and 
more giving way to large joint-stock companies. 
This capital is part of the security to the depositors 
that their deposits shall be repaid. Generally be- 
sides the actual paid-up capital, the shareholders 
are liable to be called upon to pay a good deal more, 
should the depositors’ property be lost. Sometimes 
they are liable to make the whole of it good if 
necessary (as in private banks) ; but such liability 
may be a very serious matter for a shareholder, who 
can seldom know much about the management of 
a banking business. For instance, when the City of 
Glasgow Bank failed in 1878, the shareholders, 
from whom the state of its business had been con- 
cealed, not only had to lose their capital, but were 
called upon to pay twenty-seven times the amount 
besides. Generally, therefore, it is arranged that 
the shareholders’ liability shall be limited. Often 
the amount is equal to the actual paid-up capital. 
On the faith of this liability and the paid-up capital, 
depositors lend their money, the deposits usually 
amounting at least to six or seven times as much as 
the paid-up capital. These sums are invested in 
various ways, usually such that they could be easily 
realised when more depositors than usual wish to 
withdraw their deposits. 

Now it might be supposed that as every manager 
knows by experience about how much coin will be 
paid out by his bank in a given time, a sufficient 
reserve of coin would be kept in the bank vaults to 
meet the daily payments. But in England at any 
rate this is not so— owing to the existence of the 
Clearing House. The object of this is as follows. 
Suppose that of two banks, A and B, the cheques A 
holds on B on a given day amount to £10,000, while 
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these that B Isolds on A amoimt to £15,000. Clearly 
it would be waste of time and trouble for B to pay 
A £10,000 and receive back the same money and 
£5,(^ more. The business could be settled more 
simply by A paying B £6,000. Now the Clearing 
House is an ela^rate device for simplifying these 
payments and counter-payments by striking balances 
between the banks concerned, and only those bal- 
ances are paid. But they are not paid in coin. 
Each bank which is a member of t jje Clearing House 
keeps an accoimt at the Bank of England, and in the 
case supposed the £5,000 would simply be debited 
to A’s account, and credited to B’s on that Bank’s 
books. Every bank not a member of the Clearing 
House keeps an account with some 5ank that is so, 
and gets its debts and demands on other banks 
settled up indirectly through the Clearing House. 
Thus the banks do not care to keep much coin on 
their own premises ; they deposit it in the Bank of 
England, knowing they can get it when they wish. 
Except for the restrictions imposed by the Bank 
Charter Act, and provided the Bank undertakes to 
furnish this coin on demand, it is free to dispose of 
this money as it pleases, and “ it depends on the 
wisdom of its Directors whether the country shall 
be solvent or insolvent.” In most countries, how- 
ever, the specie reserve of the country is more or 
less under the control of the Government. In 
France, for instance, the Governor of the Bank 
of France is a State official ; in the United States 
it rests with the Secretary of the Treasury to de- 
termine what portion of the reserve of the National 
Banks he will permit to be exchanged for the specie 
in the United States treasury. In England, though 
there is no such Government control, there is no 
practical danger, because the Directors of the Bank 
of England are leading business men, conscious of 
their responsibilities, very sensitive to public 
opinion, and likely to feel any shock to business, 
such as the mismanagement of the Bank would 
cause, as severely as anyone in the country in 
their own private affairs. There is, therefore, the 
best possible security for wise and cautious man- 
agement. 

We may note, to conclude this subject, that an 
outcry is often raised as to the contrast between the 
enormous dividends paid by English banks to their 
shareholders and the small sums allowed to their de- 
positors. A bank paying 16 or 20 per cent, dividend 
annually, will give 2 or 2^ per cent, interest on de- 
posits for Jfixed periods, and nothing at all on “cur- 
rent accounts,” i.^., for sums which the depositor can 
draw out in small amounts by cheque. But nothing 
can be more absurd than this outcry. A bank may 
have a paid-up capital of £1,000,000, and its share- 
holders may be liable to pay another million if it 


fails. On this security people deposit money with 
it, to the extent, let us say, of £20,000,000. Sup- 
pose it gets on the average four per cent, on the 
£21,000,000 ; the expenses of management are very 
heavy, especially those connected with the keeping 
of current accounts ; something must be put by for 
reserve, and after allowing for these and say 2^ per 
cent, interest on deposits, or £500,000, there may 
not be enough left of the £840,000, which represents 
four per cent, on the capital and deposits, to give 
more than a fraction more interest to each depositor, 
though there may be enough to pay a handsome 
return on a capital the amount of which is only 
one-twentieth of that of the deposits. Every addi- 
tional £10,000 of profit means 1 per cent, dividend, 
but only ^ per cent, interest on deposits. 

An institution called “ The Co-operative Credit 
Bank” was based on the misunderstanding that 
underlies this outcry, some years ago. The pro- 
prietor announced that he would “ allow depositors 
to participate in the profits,” and pay them 16 per 
cent, per annum. Now no iJank could do this con- 
tinuously except by a series of miracles. The result 
was the speedy ruin of the bank, and when it 
stopped, the balance left for repayment of deposits 
was only a few shillings. W orking men should ^uard 
very carefully against such professions. 

Indeed, if a bank offered much higher interest on 
deposits than other banks in the same line of 
business do, it would probably mean that depositors 
would be very unwise to put their money there. 
The bank would be doing more hazardous business 
than other banks, and the high interest would mean 
extra insurance against risk — a risk which the 
depositor would have no control over, and to which 
he would be foolish to let his money be exposed. 

Intermtional Trade, — From what we have said 
of bills of exchange, it will be easily understood 
that a trade conducted with them tends to become 
essentially barter of goods for goods. To take a simple 
case ; An English merchant, A, ships £1,000 worth of 
biscuits to France to a correspondent, X; while 
another Frenchman, Y, ships £1,000 worth of wine 
to another English merchant, B. Now, it would be 
ridiculous for X to send A £1,000 in sovereigns, and 
B to send Y £1,000 in sovereigns too. X pays A 
by “ accepting ” A’s bill on him, and B pays Y by 
“accepting” Y’s bill on him, and meeting them 
when required— the bill being an order to pay the 
equivalent of £1,000 now, at a certain future date 
(as was previou^y explained). Then if Y’s bill is 
made payable to A, and X’s to B, the two bills will, 
as it were, cancel each other, and we shall really have 
£1,000 worth of biscuits exchanged for that value of 
wine. Exports, that is, pay for imports. This bal- 
ancing of accounts goes on daily, and without any 
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clear consciousness of it on the part of those con- 
cerned. .It might very well happen that A did not 
at the moment know anyone who wanted to make 
any remittance to France. In this case he would sell 
his bill to a bill-broker, who would find some other 
person who did, and resell the bill to him. Now 
suppose at any time the amount of goods sent from 
England to France is less in value than that sent 
from France to England. Then^ specie must be 
sest from England to pay the balance. But there 
is risk in this, and insurance must be paid as well 
as freight. So there will be an increased demand 
in England for bills pa 3 ’able in France (primarily 
to avoid sending specie), and the sum to be paid for 
each will rise. It will not rise heyond the amount 
which will be saved by sending bills instead of 
specie, but it may rise to that amount. Meanwhile, 
there will be more bills on England offered in Franco 
than are wanted, and so they will go to a discount. 
When, however, the imports and exports between 
any two countries are just equal in value, “the 
exchange is at par ” — that is to say, by pay- 
ing down so much gold in one of the countries, 
one can buy the right to receive the same amount 
in another country — the right being expressed by 
a bill. 

In fact, of course, private persons do not them- 
selves ship gold when they cannot get bills. The 
banks create the bills for them, and if they cannot 
meet their liabilities in any other way, ship gold 
equivalent to the value of the bills. Moreover 
when bills on a country are likely to be at a pie- 
mium, it will pay merchants to push the sale of 
their g,oods there, to get the advantage of the pre- 
mium ; and when they are at a discount, the surplus 
may easily bo worked off through some adjacent 
country. Thus, if bills on London were at a dis- 
count in Brazil, but Argentina were importing 
English goods largely, the buyers in Argentina might 
Aery likely arrange to buy Brazilian bills on London, 
and pay part of their debts with them. Between 
gold-using and silver-using countries, we must note, 
there can be no par of exchange. 

We need not therefore be alarmed at “ a drain of 
gold in return for foreign raw materials.” This 
was one of the terrors held out by supporters of 
the old “ Mercantile System.” But if imports pay 
for exports, such a drain of gold is trifling; and 
the only reason why it matters is, that if it is 
extensive enough, it disturbs the basis of the 
note and paper circulation and shakes business 
confidence. But as soon as gold gets scarce in a 
country, prices fall, and more gold conjes in to 
buy goods — just as any other commodity comes if 
it is demanded. 

It must be noted, however, that the imports of 


England are annually nearly one-flfthgpiore than her 
exports in value. So it may look at first sight as if 
we are paying the balance out of our national capital. 
But the balance is accounted for chiefly thus ; (1) 
The values of the imports in the official statistics are 
returned plus freight, those of the exports minus 
freight. (2) What is much more important, the 
excess of imports is duo to the fact that foreign 
countries contain a vast amount of British capital. 
Germany and France, of late years, have invested 
much capital abroad ; but by far the largest 
amount of the European capital invested elsewhere 
than in Europe is English. Foreign governments 
and railway companies, and the other holders of 
this capital, pay interest, and, of course, do not 
send it in coin any more than merchants do, but 
in bills. The knowledge that there will be a 
demand for bills on London sends up the premium 
on them in these countries, and stimulates merch- 
ants (as we said) to send goods, that they may 
have bills on which the premium will be higher 
when they fall due. And as England does much of 
the carrying trade of foreign nations, payment for 
this tends to be made in the same way, that is, by 
bills representing goods, and so by the goods them- 
selves. 

In Dickens’s story of “ Dombey and Son,” little 
Paul hears Mr. Baps, an amateur economist with 
old-fashioned ideas, ask Mr. Toots, “ What you are 
to do with your raw materials when they come to 
your ports in exchange for a drain of gold.” Mr. 
Toots, who does not understand these matters, 
replies, “ Cook them.” But in fact he w’as much 
more nearly right than Mr. Baps. Work up raw 
materials, add value to them, export them with 
this increased value, and let the “ drain of gold ” 
take care of itself. 

That international trade is essentially barter is 
the first principle to be grasped. The second is, 
that such trade rests mainly, though not entirely, 
on international division of labour. Each country 
tends to produce what it is best fitted for ; but it 
produces other things besides, either because it 
would be too expensive to import them from the 
countries where they can be more cheaply produced, 
or because capital and labour do not move between 
countries with perfect freedom. Investors do not 
like to put their capital in countries they know 
little about and cannot watch carefully. Not 
much more than an eighth of English capital, 
probably, is yet invested abroad; still English 
capital goes abroad far more freely than that of 
any other nation. Labour, too, emigrates far less 
freely than capital; indeed, extensive emigration 
is a matter only of the last half-century, and of 
most of it we may safely say that the emigrants 
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woald not have gone abroad if they could have 
made a comfortable living at home. Were it not 
for this hesitation among capitalists and labourers, 
capital and labour would speedily migrate to the 
most fertile countries, and the rest of the world 
would be depopulated. This is hardly likely to 
occur. 

Hence, countries often produce things that are 
produced elsewhere much more cheaply, and, what 
is more remarkable, import goods they could pro- 
duce more cheaply themselves. Thus, during the 
most active period of gold-mining in Australia, 
timber tor pit-props was actually imported from 
Norway, though there was plenty in Australia. 
Butter was imported from Ireland, though much 
better butter could have been made in Australia. 
The reason was that Australia produced gold, and 
that it was more profitable to put all her available 
labour and capital into gold-mining, and to buy 
wood and butter with the results. Some of the 
West India Islands, again, could grow more corn 
per acre than most of the corn-growing disltricts 
of the United States But they can grow fruit so 
much better than the United States can that it 
pays better to concentrate their labour and capital 
on fruit-growing and import corn Quite lately, 
Portugal has been exporting potatoes and tomatoes 
to South Africa, which is a much more suitable 
country for growing them. The reason is that 
people in South Africa have still more profitable em- 
ployments for their labour and capital than market 
gardening ; and there happens to be good and quick 
communication between the countries. It is very 
likely that one reason why foreign fruit and eggs 
compete so largely with English fruit and eggs is 
that the staple industries of England afford more 
profitable employment for capital than gardening 
or poultry-rearing. 

It must be carefully noted that the advantage 
of international trade is primarily a consumer’s 
advantage. People are rather apt to look only at 
the question whether producers profit by it. The 
cotton-operative thinks it hard that English cotton 
goods should be undersold by foreign ones ; the 
agriculturist, that English grain should be under- 
sold by American. Both forget that all the com- 
munity are benefited by getting their goods cheaper, 
both directly and indirectly. Real wages are higher, 
there is more wealth to save as capital, and so more 
possibility of employment for labour ; though, no 
doubt, certain special trades may suffer seriously 
from foreign competition. But there are many 
other causes — the invention of new machinery, 
for instance, and consequent over-production — 
from which a trade may suffer quite as much or 
more. 
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BENDING OR FLEXURE- STRENGTH AND STIFFNESS 
OF BBAMS-PRACTICAL RULES, ILLUSTRATIONS, 
AND EXAMPLES (continued). 

The important rules given in the last lesson will be 
better understood after working some examples 
which shall be of as practical a nature as possible. 


Numerical Examples. 


1. A beam of English oak 26 feet long, 10 inches 
broad, and 14 inches deep, is supported at the ends 
and loaded at the centre : find its safe load, using 0 
as a factor of safety. 

The rule is — 

W ss c X X ^ ; 

in this case. 


w 


1 X 66S0 X 10 X 14* 
25 X 12 ’ 


or 48642 lb. 


Hence the safe load is — 


2. A pitch-pine beam .SO feet long, 16 inches 
deep, and 12 inches broad, is fixed at the ends 
and loaded uniformly: find the safe total load, 
using the same factor of safety as before. 

• Answer, 24460 lb. 

3. A floor 20 feet square is supported by a red 
pine beam, which is fixed into the walls. Supposing 
the beam to support the whole weight, that the 
flooring, etc., weighs 20 lb. per square foot, and 
that the room is to accommodate 120 persons, 
weighing on an average 120 lb. each — find the 
proper section for the beam, its breadth being two- 
thiids of its depth. Factor of safety as before. 

The total load on the beam is — 

400 X 20 -1- 120 X 120 = 22400 lb. 

This is the sa/c load ; hence, the breaking-load is — 
22400 X 6 = 184400 lb. 


Our strength-rule gives us the equation — 


184400 = X Id X d*. 


Or, 


20 X 12 

1.84400 X 20 X 12 
5350 X 2 


= d», 


whence d = 14*44 inches, and 6 == 9*62 inches, the 
section required. 

4. In the last example, if the factor of safety for 
the dead load is 6, and that for the live load 10, 
find the proper section for the beam. 

Answer, depth, 16*04 inches ; 
breadth, 10*69 inches. 

6. A timber beam is supported at points 12 fee^ 
apart, and loaded with weights of 10, 12, and 8 cwt. 
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at points 2, 5, and 9 feet respectively from the left- 
hand support : find the bending-moment at a section 
midway between the supports -If this bending- 
moment were produced by a load at the centre of 
the beam, find the amount of that load and the 
proper size for the beam, it being of teak, and its 
breadth f of its depth. Factor of safety, 6. 

JEkopla/MiUm . — The bending-moment at the centre 
of the beam is found by taking the algebraic sum 
of the moments, about the section at the centre, of 
the forces to <me side of that section. In this case, 
there are only two forces to the right of the section, 
and hence it will be easier to work from that end of 
the beam. 

The supporting forces having been found by the 
method explained at page 282, Vol. VI., the bending- 
moment required is — 

12| X 6 -> 8 X 8 cwt.-feet = 76 - 24 cwt.-feet 

= 62 X 112 X 12, or 09,888 pound-inches. 

The equivalent load at 
the centre is 1941*3 lb., 
and the safe section 
for the beam is of 
depth 6*63 inches and 
breadth' 4*14 inches. 

6. A wrought -iron 
beam is of the section 
shown in the fourth 
figure of Table I., the 
breadth h being 8 
inches, depth d 12 
inches, and thickness 
of metal everywhere 1 
inch. If the beam is 
25 feet long, and sup- 
ported at the ends, 
find the greatest uni- 
formly - distributed 
load it will bear with 
safety, safe / being 
9000. 

Answer, 22744 lb. 

(I = 668*6). 

7. An iron beam is 
of the shape of a hol- 
low cylinder, the out- 
side diameter being 10 
inches, and thickness 
of metal IJ inch. If 
the beam is fixed 
firmly into two walls 

Fig. 96. 30 feet apart, find the 

greatest uniform load 
it will bear with safety, safe / being 9000. 

Answer, 22381 lb. 



8. A beam of the same material is^semldroular 
in section, the circle being 8 inches in diameter. 
It is supported, flat side downwards, at points 12 
feet apart, and loaded uniformly : find the greatest 
safe load. Answer, 6120 lb. 


STIFFNESS OP BEAMS—CHANOE OP CUBVATUBB— • 
DEFLECTION— EASY BULES. 


The strain in the case of a loaded beam is snob 
that the beam if originally straight becomes 
curved, and if originally curved has its curvature 
increased or diminished according as the added 
loads act with or against those already present. 
The student probably understands roughly what 
is meant by “curvature.” The mathematician, 
however, defines “curvature” as the reciprocal of 
the radius of currature^ this radius being the radius 
of the circle agreeing most nearly with the curve 
at the point indicated. 

In Fig. 95 a small portion of a bent or curved 
beam is shown, the curvature being greatly ex- 
aggerated. Take o o' (measured along the neutral 
line) = 1 inch, and o A = 1 inch ; this will simplify 
our expressions. From the similarity of the sectors 

o o' c and A b c it is evident that Let 

O C AO 

0 0 be called r (the radius of curvature), then AC = 
r-l- 1. Also, AB=:AN + NB = l-f the strain at 

1 inch from the neutral line. 

It has already been shown that the stress at 1 inch 
IS s^ross 

from the neutral line is — ; and since — — = strain, 
I ifi 


the strain at A B must be — , and A B = 1 . 

El Bl 

Hence, — = — may be written — 

. o c AC 


= 1 + “ 


r + l 


El 


or - = 


M . 
El 


In other words, a beam originally straight takes, 
when acted on by a bending-moment M, a curvature 
whose amount is obtained by dividing the bending- 
moment by the product of the modulus of elasticity 
of the material, and the moment of inertia of the 
section of the beam at the point specified. 

If the beam was originally curved to a radius 
the addition of the bending-moment M produces a 
change of curvature : — 

i _ i = M 

r BT 


DEFLECTION OF BEAMS. 

It is evident that the amount a beam “ deflects," 
or dips below the straight line at any given point, 
depends on the curvature of the beam. The exact 
connection between curvature and deflection, and 
the method of finding the latter from the former, 
would take us somewhat beyond the scope of these 
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l^gflons, and a slight acquaintance with the integral 
calcalafi would be necessary to understand or work 
out the results. 

Takings however, the case of a beam supported at 
the ends and loaded at the middle^ the d^eotion, i, 
there is found from the rule — 


The deflection of any of the beams referred to in 
Table 11. is obtained by multiplying the right-hand 
side of this equation by the proper value of D, given 
in the fourth column of that table. 

For beams of rectangular section, the simple 
rule — 


may be employed, values of s being given in 
Table III. 

The student should work out the following 
examples carefully 

Examples. 

1. Find the deflection at the centre of a beam of 
English oak 30 feet long, 15 inches deep, and 10 
inches broad, supported at the ends, and loaded at 
the centre with a load of 6000 lb. 

Answer, 1-19 inches. 

2. Find the greatest deflection of a pitch-pine 
beam 26 feet long, 14 inches deep, and 9 inches 
broad, fixed at the ends, and loaded at the centre 
with one-fifth of its breaking-load. 

Answer, deflection, -499 inch, 
load, 16336 lb. 

3. A solid cylindric wrought-iron shaft, 3 inches 
in diameter, is supported at points 16 feet apart, 
and loaded at the centre with a load of 400 lb. 
Find the deflection of the shaft, due to this load 
and to its own weight. A cubic inch of wrought- 
iron weighs ‘28 lb., and E may be taken as =: 
28000000. 

Note. — Find the deflection due to each load 
separately, and add the results to get the total 
deflection. Answer, *844 inch. 

4. A teak-beam, 20 inches square, is fixed firmly 
into walls 30 feet apart, and loaded uniformly. 
Find its greatest safe load, and the deflection under 
this load. Factor of safety, 6. 

Answer, safe load, 122400 lb. 
deflection, *496 inch. 

6. A wrought-iron beam of T-shaped section has 
the following dimensions Breadth of top flange, 
6 inches ; depth of web, 6 inches ; thickness of metal 
everywhere, J inch. The beam is 16 feet long, and 
fixed at the ends; find its deflection under its 
greatest safe uniformly-distributed load, and the 


amount of that load. Safe /, 9000 ; s, as in Ex- 
ample 3. 

Answer, deflection, ‘0816 inch. 

safe load, 4686-6 lb. (i = 86*97). 

THE DETERMINATION OP THE RESULTANT OP A 
NUMBER OP PORCE8 ACTING NOT THROUGH 
ONE POINT— POROB AND LINK POLYGONS — 
INTRODUCTION TO GRAPHIC METHODS OP 
CALCULATION. 

We have already pointed out that when a number 
of forces act at a point, they may be regarded as 
simple vector quantities, and their sum is readily 
obtained by the “ polygon of forces.” If, however, 
the forces do not act through one point, they may 
no longer be regarded as of the same simple order 
of vectors, and the determination of their sum or 
resultant involves a more complicated construction. 
We can best explain the matter by taking up one 
case. In Fig. 96 we have drawn four forces which 
act in one plane, but whose directions do not pass 
through one point. In Fig. 97 the force-polygon 
for these forces is drawn, and the magnitude and 
direction of the equilibrant (or resultant) is shown 
by the line A B. The difficulty, however, now faces 
us — where does this resultant act ? Here, then, we 
have a new condition introduced, and hence our 
simple-polygon law is not adequate. We require 
the aid of what is known as the “ link-polygon ” as 
well as the force-polygon. We have already given 
(page 89) the analytical conditions for the equi- 
librium of a number of forces acting like those in 
Fig. 96. The same conditions, stated in the language 
of “ graphics,” are two, viz. — (1) The force-poly fjon 
must be closed, and (2) the link-polygon must be 
closed. 

What do we mean by “link-polygon”? In 
answer, we proceed to explain how it is drawn. 
Choose any pole, or point, o, near the force-polygon, 
and join each corner of that polygon to the pole. 
This we have done in dotted lines, but the student 
can use different coloured inks instead. Before 
going further, notice how we have lettered our 
forces. Each space between two forces in Fig. 96 
has a letter assigned to it, and we speak of the 
force A B, meaning that force which separates the 
space A from the space B. In the force-polygon 
this force is represented by the line A B, each letter 
here standing at a comer or apex of the polygon. 
Now, to draw the link-polygon, choose any point on 
the force A B (Fig. 96), and through the space A 
draw a line parallel to OA in Fig. 97, through 
space B a line parallel to o b, and meeting the 
last line on AB, through c a line parallel to 0 0, 
etc., until each space has its dotted line drawn 
in it. Now our link-polygon must be closed if 
the forces are to be in equilibrium; and if we 
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want the resaltant, we mdst suppose that with No amount of reading will ever enable the student 
the help of that resultant — when found — with its to understand this beautiful subject, wnich we have 
arrow reversed, the forces are balanced. Now only space to introduce. It is very much used now, 
close the link«polygon by producing the lines in A especially in connection with the determination of 
and s till thejr meet at r, the resultant must act the forces acting on the different pieces of structures 

such as railway girders and roof-trusses. 
In the few lines at our disposal we will 
endeavour to show you how to determine 
(1) the supporting forces and (2) the 
“ stress,” or more properly, the longitudinal 
force acting on each piece of such a struc- 
ture, the loads and method of support being 
given. We must make the assumption that 
the pieces of the structure are fastened 
together with infinitely well-oiled pins, 
which ensures that the force acting on 
each piece can act only along its length. 
First of all, however, about the supporting 
\ forces. It is usual to assume that one end 

is hinged, and the other supported on 
rollers to allow for expansion due to heat- 
ing ; if these rollers move freely, the force 
at that end will act vertically, the rollers 
moving on a horizontal surface. The sup- 
porting force at the hinged end (h, Fig. 
98) may act in an inclined direction which 
is not at present known ; all we know is 
one point in its direction, viz., the hinge. 
Having found the resultant load on each 
“bay” of one side of the truss, by com- 
bining load due to weights of parts, possible 
snow, etc., with wind-pressure, by the paral- 
lelogram of forces, and for the other side 
taking simply the forces due to weights 
(since wind cannot act on both sides at 
once), our loads are now supposed found, 
and the “graphic” work proper begins, 
through the point p thus found. Hence we have Draw the force-polygon abodepgh (Fig. 
only to impose a force whose magnitude and direc- 99) ; this polygon is not yet complete, as we 

tion are represented by a E in the force-polygon, at do not know the force acting at the hinge H. 

the point P, and our work is complete. The student We do know the direction of the supporting 

shouldfollowthis work carefully ; for if what we have force at the other end a; hence draw a vertical 

now done is thoroughly understood, no great difficulty lino of indefinite length from A in the force- 

will be experienced with other and more complicated polygon. Choose the pole o, and draw the radiating 

exercises. The following statements should be care- lines OA, OB. etc., as before: then draw the link- 

fully noted and put to the test by the student polygon, oovmenoing at the hinge. The forces A B, 

(1) It does not matter what point on A is chosen B c, etc., have to be produced downwards, as shown 

to begin the link-polygon, dotted, and the corners of the link-polygon rest on 

(2) It does not matter what point in the plane of these lines as explained in the last example. Having 

the forces is chosen for the pole o, except that if completed the link-polygon as far as the supporting 

chosen in certain positions the drawing is of awkward force at A, the polygon is now made to close by a 
dimensions.' line through space I. In the force-polygon (Fig. 

The result will be the same if different positions 99) draw from o a line parallel to this closing side ; 

of these two points are tried ; and a point (not this line cuts the vertical line A I in the point I, 

necessarily the same point) on the resultant will be which is the last corner, or apex, of the force- 

obtained in each case. polygon. The polygon can now be completed, and 
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the supporting force at e is represented by the line 
IR to the sa7?f€ scale to which ab represents its 
particular force or load. The student should very 
carefully work out for himself such an example as 



this, and by so doing he will learn more than is 
possible by mere reading. 

We have not space to go very fully into the 
method of finding the “stress” figure for this 
truss, but will endeavour to put the student on 
the right track, so that he may complete the 
work without much difficulty. The force in each 
piece is supposed to act along the piece, so that 
at a comer, say A, we have four forces acting — the 
load A B, the supporting force A T, and the force due 
to the push or pull of each of the pieces n j and J i. 
If these forces are in equilibrium, they ought to be 
parallel and proportional to the sides of a polygon. 
Let us draw such a polygon. Well, in Fig. 99 we 
have already two of these sides, A B and A i ; hence 
it is only necessary to complete the polygon, which 
is done by drawing a line from B parallel to B J 
(Fig. 98) and a line from i parallel to I J. 

These lines intersect in the point J, and 
give us the polygon of forces, or “ stresses,” 

A B J I A for the point A. The line B J shows 
(to the same scale as that to which A B 
represents load) the force acting on the 
piece B J of the truss, trying either to crush it or to 
pull it asunder. Which of these does the force try 
to do ? Well, this is easily found from the polygon 
A B J I ; for the directions of the arrowheads on A B 
and A I are fixed, and the other arrowhe.ads must 
be concurrent with these. Hence we see that the 
piece B J jfvshes the point A, and that the piece i J 
pulls the same point ; or in other words, the former 
is a Ktrut and the latter a tie. Remembering that 
a piece which pushes with a given force at one end 
pushes 9cith an equal force at the other endy wo 
know the action of the piece B J at the next point 
B o K J, and we can proceed to draw the “ stress ” 
polygon for it, as in the case of the last point. Two 


of the sides of the polygon we already have in Fig. 
99, viz., B c and B j. The polygon when complete 
is found to be B J K c B ; and by a similar process 
to that adopted before, the character of the force — 
whether tensile or compressive — can be determined. 

Notice that each point where lines meet in the 
truss corresponds to a polygon in the stress figure, 
and that each line in the former is parallel to a 
corresponding line in the latter. Such 
figures are called reciprocal figures. 

We have not proved to you that when 
the force and link polygons are closed, 
the system of forces is in equilibrium. 
With the force-polygon we have already 
dealt, and shown you that if it is closed 
the -forces would be in equilibrium if 
they acted at a point. The proposition 
in regard to the link-polygon may be 
proved in the following way .-—Along 
each line, such as B, of the link-polygon (Fig. fifi) 
introduce equal and opposite forces. This will not 
alter the equilibrium or want of equilibrium of the 
original forces. Now consider any corner, say ji;, of 
the link-polygon. The three forces acting there are 
parallel to the sides of the triangle B c o (Fig. 97), 
and hence are in equilibrium. In the same way it 



Fig. 99 . 


will be seen that the forces at each comer are 
parallel to the sides of a triangle in Fig. 97, and 
therefore in equilibrium. Hence, the whole system, 
consisting of the original and the superimposed 
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foroei, is in equilibrium, the forces balancing in 
triplets. The superimposed forces are in equilibrium, 
balancing in pairs ; hence, the original forces must 
be in equilibrium. 

It is a rather important proof, and the student 
would do well to try to master it. 


LOGIC.— II. 

[CofUiwtted from p. 98.] 

DIVISION AND DEFINITION. 

The consideration of Species and Genera naturally 
leads to that of Division and Dednition, as they are 
regarded by logicians. 

The name Individual is sometimes given to a 
Singular term, because it cannot be divided 
logically ; or, in other words, is incapable of 
being analysed into several subordinate species, 
or into individuals. We are metaphorically said 
to divide a term when we enumerate the several 
kinds signified by it, since we then distinguish 
many things in one. Thus, if we say that “ animal ” 
is both “man” and “brute” (i.e., that the term 
animal has those two significations), we are said to 
divide “ animal ” into “ man ” and “ brute.” DivU 
non, then, which is thus applicable only to a com- 
mon or universal term, may be defined as “the 
distinct enumeration of the several things which 
are signified by a common or universal term.” 

The process which is the opposite to Division is 
called OeneralUatxon, This process is carried on 
by means of Abstraction, which is, speaking 
generally, the separate consideration of certain 
attributes of an object, the rest being left out of 
view. Let us take, as an illustration, our idea of 
any individual man. The idea includes, amongst 
others, the several ideas of substance, body, life, 
sensation, and reason, together with the ideas of a 
particular height, figure, countenance, colour, birth, 
etc. — all which latter ideas are fyecnliwr to the 
individual man, while the former are common to 
him and all other men. Now if we take into con- 
sideration the former attributes only, and disregard 
the latter, we have, instead of the idea of a 
particular man, that of “man” in general. In 
other words, we have by the exercise of abstraction 
generalised, i.e., arrived at an idea more general 
or universal than that with which we started. 
The idea of “ man ” thus obtained may be 
generalised still further. If we leave out of the 
ideas contained in it that of reason, which is 
peculiar to man, we shall have the idea of sub- 
stance. body, life, and sensation remaining, which 
are common to man with other living beings. We 
thus arrive at the still more general idea of 


“ animal ” ; and in this instance we might carry 
the process of generalisation even still further. 
Enough, however, has been said to make clear 
what is meant by calling Division and Generalisar 
tion the opposites to one another ; for, as in the 
former we add on the differences by which several 
things are distinguished so as to enumerate each 
of them by a different and distinct name, so in the 
latter we lay aside the differences to call all the 
things by one common name. 

Logicians are accustomed to enumerate several 
rules of Division, the principal of which are these 
three : — (1) Each of the parts, or any number of 
them short of all, must contain less than the 
thing to be divided, i.e., must have a narrower 
signification. (2) All the parts, taken together, 
must contain neither more nor less thfin the 
thing to be divided; they must be exactly equal 
to it in extent. (3) The parts or members of 
the Division must be opposed, i.e., any portion of 
one of them must not be contained in any other. 
Books must not be divided, for instance, into 
“ English,” “ Quarto,” and “ Poetical ” ; for if this 
were done, some of the individuals of each class 
would be contained in both of the other two. To 
guard against violating this law, the same principle 
of division adopted at its commencement must be 
kept in view throughout the process. 

The use of the word Definition in Logic is also 
metaphorical ; for, originally meaning “ marking 
out by boundaries,” it is here employed to signify 
the expressions and words by which those things 
which we wish to distinguish from one another 
are discriminated from those which border on 
them, like fields by their boundaries. 

Logicians have commonly distinguished two kinds 
of definition. Nominal (nomen, a namie), which ex- 
plains the meaning of the term defined, and Real, 
which explains the nature of the thing which the 
term signifies. A Real definition, again, may be 
either Accidental or Essential, i.e., it may either 
assign to the thing to be defined what may be called 
its accidental attributes (jB.g., its causes, effects, pro- 
perties, or other things of that kind), or give what 
are regarded as the constituent parts of its essence, 
these being the attributes which the object must 
possess in order to belong to the particular species. 
An Essential Definition may also be divided into 
Logical, which consists of the Genus and Difference ; 
and Physical, which enumerates the parts of the 
thing which are actually separable. “ Man,” for in- 
stance — to illustrate these several methods of Real 
Definition — may be defined Accidentally as “a 
featherless biped”; Logically, as “a rational 
animal” (“animal” being the Genus, “rational” 
the Difference) ; and, Physically, as “ a natural 
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existence consisting of an organised body and a 
rational soul." But some of these distinctions are 
of doubtful value. 

The three principal rules of definition are : — (1) 
The definition must be adequate^ i.s., it must not 
be either narrower or wider than the thing to 
be defined : if it were too narrow it would in- 
clude less, and if too wide more, than the whole 
signification of the thing. If we defined “man” 
as “a living substance,” we should commit the 
former mistake; if as “a rational animal of a 
white colour,” the latter. (2) The Definition 
must be in itself clearer than the thing to be 
defined, otherwise it would not explain it. (3) 
It must be couched in a convenient number of 
appropriate words, i.e., words in common use. 

OPPPSITION AND CONVERSION. 

Two Propositions are said to be opposed to one 
another when, having the same Subject and the 
same Predicate, they differ in quantity or quality, 
or both. Hence there must be four different kinds 
of Opposition. If we take the same subject and 
the same Predicate, we can obviously make out of 
them four different Propositions, which are repre- 
sented by the four symbols A, E, I, and 0. Thus, 
let X represent the subject, and Y the Predicate, 
we shall have the several propositions, “ All X is 
y,” “NoXis Y,” “Some X is Y,” and “Some X 
is not Y,” any two of which are smd to be mutually 
opposed. Hence there result the following four 
kinds of Opposition ; — 

(1) Contradictory . — Where the two propositions 
differ both in quantity and quality, they are called 
Contradictories. These will, of course, be A and 0, 
or E and I. 

(2) Contra/ry.—Thi9 takes place between pro- 
positions which differ in quality only, and which 
are both universal, i.e.y between A and E. 

(3) Subcontrary . — Where propositions differ in 
quality only, but are both particular, they are 
called Subcontraries. This kind of Opposition, 
therefore, exists only between I and O. 

(4) Subaltermte . — This kind of Opposition is 
between those propositions which differ in quantity 
only. It may, consequently, be either between 
A and I, or between E and 0. 

Certain Rules or Canons of Opposition have been 
laid down by logicians, in reference to what may be 
inferred from the truth or falsehood of one of two op- 
posed propositions as to the truth or falsehood of the 
other. These ai’e most conveniently enumerated as 
four, one in reference to each species of opposition. 

(1) Contradictories cannot be both true or both 
false at the same time ; one of them must be true, 
and the other false. If the negative be true, the 
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affirmative must be false ; and if the negative be 
false, the affirmative must be true ; and vice fmed* 
This will appear manifest if we recollect that 
everything (whether individual or species), without 
exception, must either belong to any given class or 
not, must possess a given attribute or be destitute 
of it. Every A, as this is sometimes expressed, 
must be either B or not B. 

(2) Of Contraries, both at the same time may be 
false, but cannot be true. It is not necessary that 
either all or none of the members of a species 
must possess a certain attribute ; for example, the 
two propositions, “ All men have the right to 
freedom,” and “No men have the right to free- 
dom,” are both false. Contraries cannot, however, 
at the same time both bo true. If it be true that 
a given predicate may be asserted of the whole of a 
class, the same predicate cannot with truth be 
denied of the whole. If, for instance, we lay down 
as true that ^^all men have a right to freedom,” 
we cannot with consistency maintain also that 
“ no men have such a right.” Hence, although if 
we are told that one of two Contraries is false, this 
does not enable us to determine whether the other 
is false or not, yet, if we know that one is true, we 
are certain that the other must be false. 

(3) Subcontraries may be at the same time both 
true, or one of them false and the other true, but 
not both false. Where an attribute belongs to part 
of a class, and does not belong to the rest, e.y., 
“ some men are wise,” “ some men are not wise,” 
there the Subcontraries are both true. If, on the 
other hand, such a proposition as “ some men are 
stones ” is false, it cannot be so unless “ some men 
are not stones ” is true. If, therefore, we are 
given the falsehood of one Subcontrary, we may 
infer the truth of the other; but by our being 
given the truth of one, we are not given anything 
as to the truth or falsehood of the other, as they 
may, as we have seen, be both true. 

(4) Lastly, in Subalternation the two -proposi- 
tions may be at the same time one true and one 
false, or both false, or both true. There are thus 
four cases which may arise, and in two of these we 
have grounds for inference, while in the remain- 
ing two we are without them. If the Universal 
(generally called the Subalteman>s) is true, the 
Particular (generally - called the Snbaltema) is 
true also. If “ all men are mortal ” and “ no men 
are stones” are true, so also must be the corre- 
sponding Particulars, “some men are mortals” 
and “ some men are not stones.” We cannot, how- 
ever, reverse the process, and infer the truth of 
the Universal from our knowledge of the truth 
of the Particular. It does not follow from 
“ some men are mad,” for example, that “all men 
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are mad.” Secondly, where we have ascertained 
that the Particular is false, we know that the 
Universal also is false. That “some men are 
stones ” could not be false, unless it was also false 
that “all men are stones/’ Thirdly, if, however, 
what we are given is the falsehood of the Universal, 
we cannot, merely from knowing this much, say 
whether the Particular is true or not. To learn 
that we earmot truly say that all the individuals 
of a class do or do not, as the case may be, possess 
a certain attribute, is not to learn that we e<Mi 
truly say that some of them do or do not possess 
it. In certain cases, but not in all, the Particular 
is true, even when the Universal is false. Nor, 
lastly, are we warranted in asserting the truth 
of the Universal because we may be certain of 
the truth of the Particular. If the Subject and 
Predicate are “ man ” and “ mortal,” both the Sub- 
altema and Subaltemans will be true ; but the 
former may be true— for example, in the propo- 
sition “ some women are foolish ” — where the latter 
is evidently false. 

It should be remarked, before passing from this 
branch of the subject, that some logicians have 
refused to regard Subcontrariety as a species 
of opposition at all. And, speaking strictly, it 
would seem as if they were right, as according 
to the definition of Opposition above given, the 
subject in the two Subcontraries is not always 
exactly the same. In the propositions “ some men 
are wise ” and “ some men are not wise,” it is not 
really the same individual men which we are 
speaking of in each. We mean in the one “ some 
men,” and in the other “ some other men,” different 
from those spoken of in the former proposition. 
No confusion, however, need arise from following 
the ordinary classification, if this observation is 
kept in mind. 

We must next consider Conversion. This, unlike 
Opposition, which is a mere species of relation 
borne to one another by propositions of a certain 
kind, is a process actually performed, by which one 
proposition is changed into another, which then 
bears a certain relation to the former. This will 
naturally, being a process of inference, lead us on 
to the theory and use of the Syllogism ; indeed, 
some writers have considered (Conversion as at 
bottom a process of reasoning, capable of being 
reduced to a syllogistic form. 

A proposition, then, is said to be converted when 
its extremes (or terms) are transposed, i.e., when 
the subject is put into the place of the predicate, 
and the predicate into the place of the subject, so 
as to form a new proposition. The name of Con- 
vertend is given to the proposition to be converted, 
and that of Omverse to the new <me which results 


from the transposition. Logicians diJEer widely as 
to whether the judgment expressed by the converse 
is a new judgment, or merely the old one expressed 
in another form ; while some would treat Opposi- 
tion, as well as Conversion, as a form of elementary 
reasoning or “ Immediate Inference.” But these 
are questions of too great detail and difficulty to 
consider for the purpose we have in view. 

Conversion may be effected in various ways, but 
those principally employed in Logical treatises are 
two — Simple and Per Accidens. 

Simple conversion is that in which both the 
quantity and the quality of the converse are the 
same as those of the convertend, in which case, of 
course, the operation does not change the symbol 
by which the proposition is to be designated. It 
will be found that the only propositions which can 
be thus dealt with are E and I. “ No virtuous man 
is a rebel” may be converted into “no rebel is a 
virtuous man,” arid “some boasters are cowards” 
into “ some cowards are boasters ” ; and in each of 
these cases the conversion is said to be illative, i.e., 
the truth of the converse follows from, may be m- 
f erred from, the truth of the convertend. The one 
cannot be true unless the other is. 

We cannot, however, deal with A in the same 
manner. In it, as we have already seen, the pre- 
dicate is undistributed. Consequently, if we simply 
transposed the terms, and let the quantity of the 
proposition still remain universal, we should have 
the term, which as predicate of the convertend, 
was undistributed, distributed when used as subject 
of the converse. Of course this is an operation 
which may actually be performed ; but the process 
will not be illative. We are not able to infer the 
truth of the new proposition from the truth of the 
old ; and this plainly, because the fact that npart 
only of all the individuals or objects signified by 
the term used as predicate in the latter proposition 
was spoken about, cannot warrant us in making 
an assertion in the former about the whole of those 
individuals or objects. It may, indeed, happen 
accidentally that the new proposition is true with 
a universal subject ; but this never results as a con- 
sequence from the truth of the old proposition, but 
depends on quite other grounds. “ All equilateral 
triangles are equiangular ” is true, and so is “ all 
equiangular triangles are equilateral”; but the 
truth of the latter proposition cannot he inferred 
from the truth of the former. Hence it is that 
Euclid has given a separate and independent proof 
of each. It follows, therefore, that in converting 
A we must, in addition to transposing the terms, 
change the quantity from universal to particular, 
leaving the quality unchanged. This species of 
conversion has been termed by logicians Conversion 
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par AecidenSy^ The name has been chosen because 
this is not really a conversion of the universal per 
iCt but by reason of the accident of its containing 
the particular. In other words, the particular to 
which A is thus said to be converted is not, strictly 
speaking, the converse of the universal A at all, 
but of the particular I which it contains, t.e.t whose 
truth is implied in its own. 

Neither of these methods, however, will enable 
us to convert 0. Whichever of them be adopted, 
the subject of the cpnvertend, which in it is un- 
distributed, would in the converse, being there the 
predicate of a negative, be distributed; and this 
would, for similar reasons to those above given 
against the simple conversion of A, be useless for 
the purposes of inference. 0, however, may be 
converted simply by regarding it as I. This is done 
by considering the negative as attached to the pre- 
dicate instead of by the copula. Thus, in “ some 
who possess wealth are not happy,” if we consider 
the predicate as “ not -happy ” instead of “ happy,” 
the proposition may practically be regarded as I, 
and then converted simply. This is called con\ei- 
sion by Contraposition. 

It should be noticed that Singular Propositions 
are, for the purposes of conversion, regarded as 
Universals, inasmuch as their subjects may be said 
to be distributed, being used to stand for the nhole 
of what they can be used to signify. 

The result then is this : E and I are converted 
simply, A per aeoidens, and 0 by contraposition. 

SYLLOGISM. 

The complete understanding of the nature and 
theory of Syllogism, and its practical application, 
may be said to be the chief aim and end of Logic. 

We have already seen that the third operation of 
the mind is Reasoning, and that this, when ex- 
pressed in words, is called an Argument, or when 
put into a certain form laid down by logicians, a 
Syllogism. We may accept Archbishop Whately’s 
definition of an Argument, which is “ an expression 
in which from something laid down and granted as 
true (t.e., the Premises), something else (i.e., the 
Conclusion) beyond this must be admitted to be 
true, as following necessarily [resulting] from the 
other.” The same writer defines a Syllogism, which 
is an argument stated in a regular logical form, as 
“ an argument so expressed that the oonclusiveriess 
of it is manifest from the mere force of the expres- 
sion,” i.e., without considering the meaning of the 
terms : e.g., in this syllogism, “ Every T is X, Z is 
Y, therefore Z is X,” the conclusion follows from 
the premises, whatever terms X, Y, and Z respec- 
tively are understood to stand for. 

Reserving, however, for the time our e:iplaDa- 


tion of the analysis and rules of the Syllogism, we 
will now briefly mention, to show their groundless- 
ness, a few of the common erroneous impressions 
abroad upon the subject. 

Some persons have considered it a conclusive 
argument against the utility of Logic in improving 
the reasoning powers and enabling us to reason 
better, to say that numbers reasoned \ery well 
before ever Logic was heard of, and that still 
greater numbers are in the habit of reasoning 
correctly now who are ignorant of even its funda- 
mental principles. This is an objection to the study 
of Logic which, when reflected upon, must appear 
absurd. It might just as reasonably be said that a 
science of music was useless, because many persons 
are proficient in music who ha\ e never been scientific- 
ally taught, and who are wholly unacquainted with 
its principles; or that grammar may safely be 
neglected on the ground that all persons can speak, 
and many even grammatically, without ever having 
been taught it. Indeed, as Archbishop Whately 
remarks, the practice in any process respecting 
which any system has been formed, not only may 
exist independently of the theory, but must have 
preceded the theory. 

There are others who consider that the method 
of reasoning by means of the syllogism is a peculiar 
method, and that there are other methods differing 
from it which may often be more conveniently 
employed in reference to particular subjects. This 
is a mistake. Syllogistic reasoning is not a peculiar 
form of reasoning, but is (with the possible excep- 
tion of Induction, which we shall afterwards con- 
sider) the one form to which all correct reasoning 
may be reduced, or in which it may be exhibited. 
The reasoning process is in every case, no matter 
what may be the subject-matter on which it is em- 
ployed, substantially the same. Quite as reasonably 
might one say that grammar was a peculiar language, 
and that men might speak correctly without speak- 
ing grammatically. Logic, in fact, in reference to 
the syllogistic process, is not an art or science of 
reasoning, but the art or science of doing so. 

Other persons have strangely supposed that, when 
the logician teaches that all correct reasoning must 
be capable of being reduced to the syllogistic form, 
he means to convey that no one can use correct 
arguments, unless he states them severally at full 
length in this particular form. As well, to borrow 
Archbishop Whately’s illustration, might it be sup- 
posed that when a chemist teaches us to analyse 
and resolve a compound substance into its simple 
elements, he means that we should never use it for 
any purpose without repeating the aictual process 
of analysis, or that **to speak grammatically** means 
to parse every sentence that we utter. 
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METEOROLOGY. ^II. 

[CorUlnutd from p. 94.] 

THE TEMPERATURE OF THE AIR, ITS MEASURE- 
MENT AND DISTRIBUTION. 

In many respects the primary and most import- 
ant of meteorological observations is that of the 
temperature of the air. In supplementing the 
account of atmospheric temperature given in 
Vol. I., pp. 144-145, it will be convenient to con- 
sider, first, the instruments by which temperature 
is measured ; secondly, its sources and their separate 
estimation ; thirdly, the range of temperature, or 
its distribution in time, diurnal and annual ; and 
lastly, its geographical or space-distribution. 

A rough kind of thermoscope* in common use is 
that known for more than a century as the 
oamphor-glass or storm -glass. This consists of a 
tube containing some air with a mixture of 
camphor, potassium nitrate, and ammonium chloride 
partly dissolved in alcohol and water. If the un- 
dissolved substance remains at the bottom, fine 
weather is said to be probable ; if it rises gradually 
in feathery crystals, rain is likely ; and if it rises 
higher while the liquid portion becomes turbid, 
storm may be anticipated. It does not seem a 
trustworthy guide. 

Temperature is measured, and not merely in- 
dicated, by the various forms of the instrument 
known as the thermometer. It seems to have been 
invented in the sixteenth century, though by whom 
it is unknown. Galileo about 1(512 seems to have 
introduced the use of alcohol in a closed tube: 
Robert Hooke in 1666 suggested the use of the 
freezing-point of water as the starting-point of the 
scale ; and Halley in 1693 proposed its boiling- 
point as the upper fixed point, and the substitution 
of mercury for alcohol. 

The advantages of mercury are its high conduc- 
tivity as a metal and its low specific heat, which 
render it very sensitive, its regularity of expansion, 
and its high boiling-point. As it freezes at — 40® 
(F. or C.), its indications in polar climates are not 
trustworthy, so that alcohol is still employed in 
minimum thermometers, those, that is, intended to 
register the greatest degrees of cold. 

In 1714 Fahrenheit adopted as zero (0® F.) the 
temperature of a mixture of ice and salt, which he 
believed to be the greatest possible cold, and took 
blood-heat arbitrarily as 24®. This made the 
freeadng-point 8®, and these large degrees being 
afterwards divided into four, the freezing-point 
became 82® F., blood-heat 96® F., and, the scale 
being continued, the boiling-x)oint 212® F. This 

* InBtmments having names terminated in ^ -meter " (Mcrpov, 
rfUtrdn, meaaure) are more exact in their indications than 
those terminated in -scope {vKoviut, skdpid, I observe). 


scale is still in general use in Enghm^, and its low 
zero (owing to which negative quantities rarely 
occur in temperate climates) and its short degrees, 
giving more accurate results, render it the favourite 
scale of meteorologists. In 1730 Reaumur intro- 
duced the scale still popular in Germany, with 
freezing-point zero (0® R.), and boiling-point 80® : 
in 1742 Celsius took 0® as the boiling-point and 
100® as the freezing-point ; and this scale, inserted 
by Linnaeus, and known as the Centigrade, is now 
in general use abroad and in chemistry and physics. 
The degrees of the three scales being in the ratio of 
9® F.==5® C.=4® R., to convert readings in C. to R., 
multiply by 4, and divide by 6 ; vice versdj to con- 
vert R. to C., multiply by 6 and divide by 4 ; to 
convert C. or R. to F., multiply by 9, divide by 6 
or 4, as the case may be, and then add 32 ; or to 
convert F. into C. or R., begin by subtracting 32, 
multiply by 6 or 4, and then, in either case, divide 
by 9. 

Thermometers have their freezing-point fijced by 
immersion in melting snow, and their boiling-point 
by exposure to the vapour of water boiling under a 
standard barometric pressure of 29’906 in. in the 
latitude of London. They can be tested at Kew 
Observatory, and no space of ten degrees on the 
scale should be more than 0*3® wrong. “ Displace- 
ment of zero is a defect in the readings due to 
long-continued irregular shrinkage of the glass of 
the bulb, and necessitates a simple testing at 
intervals and deduction from the records. 

In addition to ordinary thermometers, self- 
registering instruments are used to record maxi- 
mum and minimum temperatures. Negretti’s maxi- 
mum thermometer (Fig. 1), though difficult to make, 
is not very liable to get out of order, and if hung 
exactly horizontal is very accurate. The tube is 
so constricted close to the bulb that the mercury 
can pass in expanding, but is not drawn back when 
the temperature falls. The instrument is set by 
swinging it briskly, bulb downwards, until the 
mercury passes the constriction. 

John Rutherford’s minimum thermometer (Fig. 2), 
invented in 1790, is the pattern in common use. It 
is a horizontal spirit thermometer with the bulb 
below the tube, and a light porcelain index in the 
liquid. When the temperature rises the spirit 
fiows past the index, but in falling capillary attrac- 
tion draws the index down with it. This instru- 
ment is liable to become very defective from 
evaporation of part of the spirit. 

It is now the rule in England to take the reading 
of both maximum and minimum thermometers at 
9 p.m. daily, and to take the mean of the, two 
readings as the average or mean temperature for 
the day, beginning at the previous midnight. Thus 
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it is agreed^ employ the civil, not the astro- 
nomical, day. Similarly, though “ the only logical 
subdivision of the year is into 73 periods of 
five days each,” for ordinary purposes monthly 



Fig. 1 — Maximum Thekmometer. 


means, i.e., averages of the 28, 29, 30, or 31 daily 
means in a month, are employed. 

To obtain a continuous record of temperature, 
the photographic thermograph is used, a photograph 
being taken on sensitised paper, stretched on a 



Fig. 2. — Minimum Thermometer. 


drum revolving by clockwork, either of an air- 
bubble introduced into the column of mercury, or 
of the space above the column. The tracing so 
obtained is termed a thermugrami. 

A very difficult problem is how to place our 
thermometers to obtain the true temperature 
of the open air. For isolated observations a 
sling thermometer^ tied to a string and swung 
round the head, gives accurate results ; but for 
continuous observations some form of screen to 
exclude the effects of radiation is desirable. That 
most used, though rather small and confined, is 
Mr. Thomas Stevenson’s, a wooden box 23 in. long, 
14 in. broad, and 18 in. high, double -louvred on all 
its sides, open below, with legs so that the ther- 
mometer-bulbs are four feet above the ground, the 
whole painted white, and, if possible, standing on 
an open grass-plot (Fig. 3). 

The sun’s rays are practically our sole source of 
heat ;* but their action is not, in the first instance, 
to warm the air. Just as a glass fire-screen stops 
the “ dark ” heat ra> s from a fire whilst a glass 
window stops but little of the sun’s heat, so the 
atmosphere, and especially its moisture-laden lower 
layers, while largely diathermanous to the direct 
solar radiation, stops and is heated by the “dark" 
rays ftom the earth. We require instruments, 
therefore, both to measure solar and terrestrial 
radiation, neither of which wants is very satis- 
factorily supplied. The length of time during any 
one day in which unobscured sunshine occurs is 
readily measured by J. F. Campbell’s sunshine- 
recorder, a very simple instrument (Fig. 4). It is a 
glass sphere acting as a burning-glass on a strip of 
prepared cardboard divided like a watch face, the 

♦ Dr. Haughton calculates the heat received from the in- 
terior of the earth at tVIiy of that received from the sun. 
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length and intensity of the scorching giving the 
time the sun shines. It gives, however, no 
measure of the intensity of solar radiation, which 
may be estimated either by Herschel’s actinometer^ 
a bulb - tube 
filled with an 
ammoniacal so- 
lution of cop- 
per, or, as it is 
now more com- 
monly done, by 
the black •bulb 
thermometer in 
vacuo (Fig. 5). 

This is usually 
in Britain ex- 
posed four feet 
above the 

ground, hori- 
zontally, with 
its bulb to- 
wards the 

south-east, and 
the maximum 
shade tempera- 
ture subtracted 
from the maxi- ^*8- 3.— Stevenson’s Thermometer 
. ^ , Screen. 

mum registered 

by it is taken as the solar radiation maximum. 
In very dry climates, temperatures above 212® may 
thus be recorded, more than 150® occurring even 
in Britain, Terrestrial radiation is measured by a 



Fig. 4.— Campbell’s Sunshine Recorder. 


minimum thermometer with its bulb just level with 
the tips of the grass. Except in very wet fogs, 
such a thermometer will give lower readings than 
that in the screen. 

“The amount of heat received from the sun 
increases hour by hour from his rising until noon, 
and then decreases again till sunset, while all 
night long we receive no heat at all from him. The 
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radiating power increases almost j)ari pauu with 
the increasing heat, hut cannot quite keep pace 
with it, and so the day grows warmer as it wears on. 
The heat received begins to decrease when noon is 



Fig. 6 .— Black-bulb Thkrmometeb. 


passed, but the amount given off does not equal 
that received for about two hours, and, accordingly, 
the hottest part of the day is about 2 p.m. The 
coldest is just before sunrise, because then the 
influence of solar heat has been withdrawn for 
the longest possible period, while the earth all the 
time has been radiating heat out into space. If we 
apply a similar train of reasoning to the yearly 
period we shall understand how it is that the 
hottest month in these latitudes is not June, but 
July, and the coldest not December, but January. 
The common saying ^As the day lengthens the 
cold strengthens ’ expresses this fact."* 

So dependent, however, is the diurnAl range of 
temperature upon terrestrial radiation that it is 


barely perceptible either in cloudy weather or on 
the open sea under the equator, whilst, as we 
might expect, it is non-existent during the pro- 
longed “ night " of polar regions. 

When we take into consideration the various 
* R, H. Scott, F.B.S., “ Elementary Meteorology.” 


local causes modifying temperature •(««» Vol. I., 
p. 144), we can understand that the isotliermSj or 
curves uniting places having the same temperature, 
will not be simple parallel latitudinal lines (Fig. 6). 
Of these causes the chief are those to which we have 
already called attention, the irregular distribution 
of land and water, the specific heat of water being 
five times that of dry land, the radiating power of 
water being less than that of land, the action of 
winds and ocean-currents, and the latent heat of 
water. In passing from a solid to a liquid form 
water requires, merely to liquefy it, without raising 
its temperature, as much heat as would suffice to 
raise the same bulk of water (when already liquid) 
through more than 142° F. Thus to melt a layer 
of ice only 1.^ inches thick requires as much heat 
as will raise a stratum of air 800 feet thick from 
32® to 88®. The same amount of latent heat will be 
liberated on the return of the water to the condi- 
tion of ice, thus moderating the rigour of the cold 
and prolonging the autumn in high latitudes just 
as the melting of the ice delays the spring. From 
these causes it follows that land near the equator 
raises the mean temperature or deflects the 
isotherms polewards, whilst near either pole it 
lowers temperature, or de- 
flects isotherms towards the 
equator ; and, conversely, 
equatorial oceans lower, and 
polar oceans raise the mean 
temperature. (^See Map of 
the World with isotherms, 
Vol. II., opposite p. 104.) 

The constant action of 
ocean-currents in the transfer 
of heat was described in our 
lessons on Physical Geogra- 
phy (Vol. I., pp. 264, 265), 
and the less constant action 
of atmospheric currents or 
winds, to which we shall 
have another occasion of re- 
ferring, on pp. 145 and 146 in 
the same volume. “ With- 
out ocean-currents," says Dr. 
Croll, “the globe would not 
be habitable." 

We cannot here trace the 
course of the various iso- 
therms across the globe, but 
it should be remembered that to form any adequate 
notion of the annual distribution of temperature, it 
is necessary to notice not only the annual means, 
but also the winter and summer extremes, as these 
make the difference between equable or insula/r and 
extreme or continental climates. 




Fig. 6 .— Synoptic Charts Showing Isotherms for January and July. 
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ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE: ITS MEASUREMENT 
AND DISTRIBUTION. 

Actual weighing of vessels, when exhausted by an 
air-pump and when not so exhausted, will convince 
us that air has weight. Thirteen cubic feet of air 
weigh about 1 lb. avoirdupois, so that the air in West- 
minster Hall has been calculated to weigh nearly 
75 tons. 

Having weight, the atmospheric ocean of un- 
known depth, at the bottom of which we live, neces- 
sarily exerts pressure— a pressure transmitted like 
that of other fluids equally in all directions, and 
therefore generally counteracting itself, so to say, 
and not perceived by us. If, however, we imitate 
Torricelli in his experiment of 1643 (^see Vol. I., pp. 
142, 143) by inverting an exhausted tube over a 
liquid, we relieve part of the surface of the liquid 
from atmospheric pressure, and the liquid will rise 
in the tube, forming a column the height of which 
will depend on the specific gravity of the liquid, 
whilst its weight will be equal to that of a column 
of air of the same calibre. Atmospheric pressure is 
about 14*7 lb. to the square inch, a cubic inch of 
water weighs 252*6 grains, and one of mercury 13*59 
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Fig. —Daily News Barometric Report, January IbT, 
Corrected to sea-level and reduced to 32 deg. V, 

Tlie IJack lines show the height of the barometer at 1 o’clock 
on this and three previous roorniiigs. The dotted lines 
indicate the extreme variations dm mg yesterday and the 
two pi-evious days. The init al letters show the direction 
of the wind, 

times as much. Thus a column of water 34 feet high, 
or one of mercury 30 inches, will counterbalance the 
atmosphere. This is the principle of the barometer^ 
as Torricelli’s instrument was named by Robert Boyle, 
and fluctuations in the height of the mercury in the 
barometer represent fluctuations, variously produced, 
in the local pressure of the atmosphere. To measure 


this varying atmospheric pressure, the barometer is 
graduated, preferably on a brass scale, into inches 
and twentieths ; but, as all readings at sea-level will 
range between 26 and 32 inches, it is unnecessary 
to have it graduated through the whole length of 
the tube. For more accurate readings the small 
movable scale, called, from its inventor, a vemur^ 

The Times Office, 2 a.m. 



Fig. 8.— Times Barometric Report, January Ist, 1602.. 


is attached to the barometer. Its principle is that 
n divisions of the barometer scale are equal to 
71 -f 1 divisions of that of the vernier. English 
barometers arc divided into twentieths of an inch, so 
that 24 of these being equal to 25 divisions on the 
vernier, one of the former spaces is two- thousandths 
of an inch larger than one of the latter. 

As the mercury in the barometer will expand 
when heated, the reading has to be “ corrected for 
temperature ” or “ reduced to 32" ” by calculation, or 
rather by the use of previously calculated tables ; 
and, similarly, it has to be “ corrected for altitude ** 
or “ reduced to sea-level,” i.tf., Ordnance Datum, the 
mean half-tide level at Liverpool, as the barometer 
is approximately 0*1 inch lower for every 90 feet of 
ascent. Any corrections for individual instruments 
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for each half-inch of their scale are made, as at 
Kew, by comparison with a standard. 

Aneroid barometers, though conveniently port- 
able and compensated for temperature, cannot be 
relied on for any length of time. The use of 
glycerine instead of mercury, as in Mr, Jordan’s 



Fig. 9.— DaiZy Telegraph Barometric Report, January 1st, 
1892. 

The above chart represents the movement of the barometer, 
corrected for sea-level and reduced to 32 deg. F,, during 
the last four days ending midnight, Dec. 31— Jan. 1. 

instrument at the Times office, by magnifying the 
scale more than ten times, shows the fluctuations 
more strikingly. 

With ordinary barometers atmo.spheric pressure 
can only be recorded at the various hours of observa- 
tion, as in the case of the daily black lines in the 
reports published by the Daily News (Fig. 7) and in 
the two-hourly records at the Times office (Fig. 8) ; 
but there are various continuously self-recording 
instruments, or barographs, in use, and the curves 
traced by them, such as those published by the 
Daily Telegraph, are called barograms (Fig. 9). The 
Meteorological Office, for instance, photographs on 
a continuous ribbon of paper the actual height of the 
mercury by admitting light through the Torricellian 
vacuum. Another most ingenious barograph, that 
of King, has its tube suspended from the arm of a 
balance and counterpoised, so that any increase or 
decrease in its weight, by the rise or fall of the 
mercury, will cause it to sink or rise in the cistern 
of mercury, and to move a pencil in so doing. 

There is a regular diurnal range of the barometer, 
largely dependent on those fluctuations of tempera- 
ture which are clearly seen in the thermogram of a 
clear day ; but, except in the tropics, it is so slight 
as to be altogether masked by the non-periodical or 
storm oscillations. The measure of the rapidity 
with which the mercury rises or falls is called 
the hwromeMe rate. It is usually expressed in 
hundredths of an inch of mercury per hour, and in 
the climate of Britain is low if under 0 02 in. and 
high if over 0*05 in., seldom exceeding OTO in. 


BRITISH OOMMERCE^IV. 

[Continued from, p. 108,] 

IVORY. 

The chief sources of our ivory supplies are Africa, 
the British East Indies, Holland, and France. These 
countries contribute, out of a total import of 
14,349 cwt. of the value of £756,164, 11,099 cwt. 
valued at £696,572. 

Ivory is equivalent to the hard substance known 
as dentine, and of which teeth are mostly composed. 
It is only teeth, however, that are sufficiently large 
to be handled with profit that are drawn upon for 
industrial purposes. Hence, in commerce, ivory is 
confined to the tusks of the elephant, the hippopota- 
mus, the walrus, the narwhal, and the sperm whale. 

The teeth of the hippopotamus, or river-horse, that 
are drawn upon for ivory are the incisors and the 
canines. At one time the canines of this animal 
were largely used by dentists in the manufacture 
of artificial teeth. They are still the best article 
known for the handles of surgical instruments by 
reason of their little liability to take on stains. 
In some kinds of delicate carving, too, they are 
preferred to elephant ivory. The incisors of the 
hippopotamus are manufactured into ladies’ long 
knitting needles and netting meshes. 

The African elephant ivory is the best, and the 
best of that comes from near the equator. In this 
region, though the animals are smaller, yet their 
tusks are larger, and the value generally depends 
upon the length of the tusks, inasmuch as the larger 
the tusks, the larger the article.** that can be 
made from them. It is supposed that the size of 
the tusks in the equatorial elephant is due to the 
greater age of the animals, they being subject to 
less disturbance here than further south. The 
centre of the African ivory trade is Zanzibar, though 
considerable quantities also comfe by way of the 
Cape and Natal. Caravans also transport it across 
the desert to North African ports, whence it finds its 
way into the markets of the world from Alexandria, 
Tripoli, Tunis, and Cairo. 

Asiatic ivory is inferior in size, and is more easily 
discoloured than African. While 175 lb. is not an 
uncommon weight for an African tusk, the largest 
Indian growth does not attain to half that. From 
Cochin-China, however, come tusks that reach 
160 lb. It is only the male Asiatic elephant that 
yields tusks sufficiently large to have any commercial 
value. In Africa, the tusks of both sexes enter into 
commerce, the male being the larger. 

The ivory from the walrus, which is supplied from 
the pair of tusks that grow in the upper jaw and 
descend outside the lower jaw, lacks density and is 
ftii less valuable than any of the preceding. A pair 
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of Buch tuskii weighs about 4 lb., and acquires a 
length of 2 feet. They are captured by whalers 
mainly on the Alaska coast, and a market is found 
for the bulk of the ivory in China. 

The narwhal ivory is from the left tusk of Monodon 
monooeros, an inhabitant of the Arctic seas. Only 
the left tusk of the male enters into commerce, the 
right being in a rudimentary state only. It reaches 
a length of 10 feet, is of coarse texture, and of 
comparatively little value in commerce. 

Fossil ivory is found in Siberia and Alaska. It is 
the tusks of the extinct mammoth, a pair of which 
has the average weight of 2001b. The defect in 
this ivory is its brittleness. 

With us, the chief uses to which ivory is put are 
the manufacture of razor and knife handles, billiard 
balls, chessmen, combs, piano-keys, brush backs 
and handles, fancy drinking cups, cabinets, and 
other articles. The greatest quantity, however is 
consumed in the cutlery trade. It is cut into the 
requisite shapes by means of a horizontal saw, the 
fragments and dust being carefully preserved. This 
refuse, by being burnt in air-tight vessels, and so 
made into a kind of charcoal, yields the finest black 
colour. By boiling, again, it may bo made into a 
jelly that rivals calfs-foot jelly and that does not 
deteriorate from keeping. 

The quality, and consequently the price, of ivory 
is dependent on the size and soundness of the tusks, 
which in commerce are sorted into those of 00 lb. 
and upwards, those between 40 lb. and 00 lb., and 
those between 20 lb. and 40 lb. Below 20 lb. 
they receive the name of “ scrivelloes,” and are 
devoted principally to the production of billiard 
balls. As to price, the African ivory, which is the 
best, has averaged during the past ten years £50 
per cwt. Specially selected teeth, however, may 
bring more than £100 per cwt. 

VEGETABLE IVORY. 

is made from the corozo nut of commerce, the fruit 
of the palm-like plant Phytelephas maorocarpay 
which grows in South America. The nuts are the 
seeds of the plant, and are somewhat similar in 
shape to a Brazil nut, though larger and so hard 
that they will break a stone used to break them. 
They are successfully used to imitate ivory, and 
are worked up chiefly by London and Birmingham 
turners into buttons, umbrella handles, and articles 
of a fancy description. The imports of vegetable 
ivory, which are chiefly from Chili and Colombia, 
are 102,879 cwt., of the declared value of £54,755. 

HORNS AND HOOFS 

are imported into this country to the extent of 
6,860 tons yearly, representing a value of £158,971. 


In addition to this, there is used for manufacturing 
purposes the produce of our own animals, The 
chief supplies come from the British East Indies, 
United States, Australasia, and France : these 
countries sending respectively 1,480 tons, worth 
£61,049 ; 798 tons, worth £12,016; 654 tons, worth 
£17,616 ; and 538 tons, worth £15,707. 

The most valuable horns are those from the 
African ox, the Java buffalo, and the Arnee buffalo 
of India. Hoofs, though similar to horns, are less 
valuable because less easily worked, and are devoted 
chiefly to the manufacture of buttons and cheap 
combs. The horns and hoofs that mainly enter 
into industry are those of oxen. Horn tips, which are 
solid, are used by cutlers and button-makers. The 
sheaths are converted into a great variety of articles 
— such as drinking-cups, combs, knife-handles, shoe- 
horns, powder-horns, snuff-boxes. Horn is easily 
dyed, and in this country is usually made to resemble 
tortoise-shell. Fragments resulting from the process 
to which it is subjected in manufactures are melted 
and moulded into different shapes, thus supplying 
us with bell-handles, handles of table knives and 
forks, drawer-knobs, and such like ; or they may be 
subjected to different treatment, and made to yield 
prussic acid. 

From the antlers of deer are made also knife- 
handles of a superior kind, and from the shavings 
arising from their manufacture is made ammonia, 
which is thus popularly called “ hartshorn.” 

WHALEBONE 

is, strictly speaking, not bone at all. It is rather 
a number of hardened hairs adhering together by 
means of a gum. The whale from which it is 
mainly derived is the Greenland whale (^Balaena 
mysticetus)y for which it does duty as a sieve or 
strainer in catching its prey, pretty much as a net 
does duty for the fisherman. In the whale’s mouth it 
depends from the upper jaw, and is arranged in flat 
plates of about 12 feet long, 10 or 12 inches broad, 
and about J inch thick. In a full-grown whale the 
weight of these plates, which number about 300 on 
each side of the mouth, is upwards of a ton and a 
half, and they furnish at least one ton of sale- 
able whalebone. The material usually arrives in 
pieces comprising about a dozen of these plates, 
which are first cleaned and softened by boiling and 
then planed into sizes according to the uses it may 
be meant for. 

Of whalebone in this form, the amount imported 
in 1890 was 4,994 cwt., of the declared value of 
£163,455. The chief contributary was Norway, with 
1,398 cwt., worth £12,975 ; other leading countries 
being France, Denmark, and Holland. 

The qualities which confer upon whalebone its 
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high value are its elasticity and strength combined 
with flexibility and lightness. It is chiefly used 
for the ribs of umbrellas and parasols and stays. 
The fibres that become separated in planing the 
blades are used to make brushes with, in stuffing 
mattresses and cushions instead of hair, and in 
filling fire-grates in summer. In thread-like strips 
it is used as a covering for whip-handles, walking- 
sticks, and telescopes, and plaited into hats. Thick 
portions, again, provide knobs for walking-sticks and 
snuff-boxes. 

FEATHERS 

are used for the stuffing of beds and for decoration. 
Of ornamental feathers, our imports in 1890 were 
804,666 lb. 6 oz., of the declared value of £1,066,657 : 
France sending 317,995 1b. 4 oz., worth £377,683; 
South Africa, 248,9021b. 9 oz., worth £551,396 ; and 
the British East Indies, 101,367 lb. 2 oz., worth 
£41,347. The queen of ornamental feathers is the 
ostrich feather, and the best of this class come from 
the back and above the wings of the living bird. 
These, dyed black, furnish the mourning plumes of 
undertakers, and may cost as high a sum as £300. 
From seven to eight guineas a pound is the usual 
price of fine white ostrich feat hers. The Americans 
are said to be able to manufacture artificial ostrich 
plumes. 

The principal supplies of ostrich feathers come 
from Africa, and in South Africa ostrich farming 
for the sake of the feathers has become an extensive 
industry". The plumes are gathered every eight 
months, and are either plucked or cut off near the 
base with a sharp knife. The latter method is the 
one now generally adopted, as, though it lessens the 
weight of the feathers, it is not so injurious to the 
birds. There are many other birds whose feathers 
are valuable as ornaments. 

Of feathers for beds, our imports were 30,41 1 cwt., 
of the declared value of £108,547. From Germany 
came 9,174 cwt., worth £51,344; France, 8,736 cwt., 
worth £22,084 ; and from China, 7,489 cwt., worth 
£16,218. The feathers best suited for this purpose 
are those of ducks, geese, and swans, on account of 
their downiness and absence from hard stems. 
They arrive here in bales full of impurities. To 
cleanse them, they are first dried, then beaten with 
sticks, and sieved. Thereafter they are passed 
through hot stoves to destroy vermin and other 
animal germs. This process also adds to their 
appearance. 

The down of the eider duck is the most valuable 
of the feathers used for stuffing, and in Iceland and 
Nbrway eider duck farming is as regular an industry 
as ostrich farming in South Africa. The duck lines 
its nest with down plucked from its own breast to 
keep its young warm ; the farmers remove a portion 


of the down, which is replaced by additional 
plucking. This is done three times in the year, and 
the result is 3 oz. of down from each nest. The 
down thus gathered is sorted and cleansed, sewn 
up into little bags about the size of a man’s fist for 
export, each weighing about three pounds. So fine 
and soft is this down that the contents of one of 
these bags, spread out and warmed over hot coal, 
are said to expand sufficiently to fill a bed big 
enough for two persons. Eider down, however, 
is not used for beds except as coverlets, as, when 
lain upon, it loses its elasticity. There are many 
inferior imitations of it in the market, the spurious 
article being detected by its much greater weight. 
For a bed coverlet IJ lb. of eider down is usually 
sufficient ; made with other down, the weight would 
be three times greater. 

PETROLEUM. 

Our imports of this useful article are yearly 
increasing. In 1888 they amounted to 94 million 
gallons, in 1889 to over 102 million gallons, and in 
1890 to over 105 million gallons, of the declared 
value of £2,397,187. The great petroleum-yielding 
country is America, whence came in 1890 70,903,026 
gallons, worth £1,719,654 ; and next is Russia, which 
sent us 33,103,280 gallons, worth £632,343. Rock- 
oil and naphtha are names sometimes applied to 
this substance. 

Besides the countries named, Russia and America, 
petroleum is also found in this country, in France, 
Germany, and Italy. The chief parts of Russia 
yielding this oil are Baku and Kertch. The 
extent to which it is present in the region of the 
Caucasian mountains is quite unknown, borings 
made having nearly always been successful. It is 
in America, however, that the petroleum industry 
has reached its highest development, and here the 
oil is transported from the wells to the rail or ship 
through tubing, one pump sending the oil a distance 
of 15 miles. 

In the working of petroleum great care has to be 
taken against fire, and many ingenious constructions 
have been devised to this end. In storing the oil, 
for instance, though tanks surrounded with water 
were sufficient protection against fire as ordinarily 
caused, yet they were unavailing cigainst lightning. 
Even lightning-proof tanks, however, are now 
produced. 

The crude petroleum, the petroleum as it comes 
from the earth, is dark- coloured and somewhat 
thicker than common tar. To prepare this for 
commerce, it is distilled and so separated from : — 

(1) the highly volatile and inflammable light oils ; 

(2) the heavy oils, which are bad luminants but good 
for lubricating ; (3) tarry substances ; (4) colouring 
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substances ; and (6) bad-smelling substances. The 
products ultdnately derived from the crude petro- 
leum are : cymogene, used in artificial freezing ; rhi- 
golene, used as an anmsthetic ; gasolene, consumed 
in air-gas lamps ; naphtha, devoted to different 
purposes ; benzine, used in paints and varnishes ; 
kerosene, lamp-oil ; paraftin-oil, ultimately further 
separated into paraffin and a lubricating oil ; and 
vaseline, which is the highly purified residuum left 
after the distillation of the petroleum. 

A8PHALTE OE BITUMEN 

is imported to the extent of 19,490 tons, of the 
declared value of £54,342. From French ports 
come 9,383 tons, worth £20,393 ; from the West 
India islands 3,747 tons, worth £10,575 ; and from 
Germany 2,708 tons, worth £8,073. It is put to 
various uses, such as for making roofs and floors 
waterproof ; but the bulk of it is consumed in the 
construction of roads and pavements — especially is 
this the case with that found at Val de J'ravers in 
Switzerland. It is supposed to be organic matter 
decomposed under the earth’s surface, water being 
present but air absent. 

It takes its name from Laons Asphaltites, or the 
Dead Sea, where it was formerly found in large 
quantities. There is a lake of it in Trinidad which 
presents some striking features. For instance, at 
the edge the lake is hard and cold ; towards the 
centre, however, it iKJComcs warm and soft ; while 
at the centre it is boiling. 

The Val de Travers mine already mentioned, 
whose product is the best and most widely known 
in this country, was discovered in 1710 by a Greek 
professor, D’Eyrinis, and remained for a long time 
the only available source of asphalt e. In 1838 the 
first asphalte pavements were constructed in Paris, 
and, later, it became much used there for the road- 
ways, the authorities considering it preferable to 
stones because in popular ri.sings it would not furnish 
material for barricades. The first rival to Val de 
Travers was the Seyssel mine on the Rhone, and no 
better asphalte is found than the produce of these 
mines. 

In extracting the asphalte the process of blasting 
is resorted to, as in the quarrying of other rocks. 
After extraction it is broken up into a powder and 
sieved. This powder is then boiled in large sheet- 
iron boilers and converted into mastic. After 
boiling it is ladled out into moulds, and, when cool, 
solidifies into blocks— each block being about ^ cwt. 

COFFEE 

w’as imported in 1890 to the extent of 864,454 cwt., 
of the declared value of £4,004,490, and mixed with 
chicory to the extent of 222,731 cwt., of the declared 


value of £8,115. The duty on pure coffee In the 
raw state is l^d. per lb., roasted 2d. per lb., and 
mixed with chicory 2d. Central America and Brazil 
contribute, respectively, 224,723 cwt. at £1,159,566, 
and 221,284 cwt. at £852,173, the bulk of the re- 
mainder coming from the British East Indies. Of 
coffee mixed with chicory the main supplier is the 
Channel Islands. 

There are many different varieties of the coffee- 
plant, but the one that supplies almost the whole of 
the coffee of commerce is Cujfea Arabica. It is an 
evergreen shrub, and attains a height of from 15 ft. 
to 20 ft. The berries are the part that is used, and 
these are gathered when they assume a crimson 
colour. Sometimes they are picked from the plants 
and often they are shaken off, mats being spread 
underneath to receive them. They are then gathered 
into sacks to be conveyed to the curing-liouses or, 
in some cases, they are washed thither down gal- 
vjinised iion tubing. The first process that they 
undergo is known as pulping, which consists in 
separating the pulp enveloping the beans. Ferment- 
ation is next allowed to supervene to remove the 
saccharine from the beans, which are thereafter 
dried. After this, various minor operations such as 
fanning and sizing are gone through, and then the 
coffee is packed in air-tight casks or in bags, which 
are not so good, and then shipped. 

Such is raw coffee, which before being used is 
roasted in a hollow iron cylinder, kept turning for 
half an hour over a fire until the berries become 
brown. This enhances the flavour of the beans and 
also their strength as a stimulant. Coffee is very 
much subject to adulteration. Chicory is the most 
common adulterant, and when added in small 
quantities is considered by some to improve the 
flavour and to assist digestion. Figs have also been 
roasted and pulverised and offered as coffee, os has 
also the date. The coffee-leaf itself is sometimes 
used as a substitute for tea. 

The best coffee, Mocha, comes from Yemen in 
Southern Arabia, being shipped principally from 
the ports of Loheia and Mocha. The high reputa- 
tion attained by this coffee in Europe is said not to 
be due to superior cultivation or improved stock, 
but to the circumstance that the coffee was first 
shipped to India, and thence by circuitous ways to 
European markets, it being thus two or three years 
old before it reached the consumer. Nowadays 
it is subject to considerable adulteration, and it is 
said that genuine Mocha is never seen westward of 
Constantinople. 

TEA 

was introduced into Europe by the Dutch. There 
is some doubt as to the date of its first appearance 
in England. One account places it as early as 1616, 
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relying on a letter from a servant of the East India 
Company, wherein a pot of the best sort of “ chaw” 
is requested. Others put the date at 1652, and 
in 1660 Pepys records in his diary : — “ I sent 
for a cup of tea, a Chinese drink, of which I 
had never drunk before.” In or about the same 
year a pamphlet, accidentally discovered some years 
ago in the British Museum, was issued by Thomas 
Garway, the founder of Garraway’s famous coffee- 
house in Exchange Alley, and professes to give “ an 
exact description of the growth, quality, and virtues 
of the leaf tea.” As to its virtues, the writer of 
this pamphlet declares them to be “evident and 
manifest by the high esteem and use of it among 
the physicians and knowing men of France, Italy, 
Holland, and other parts of Christendom, while in 
England it hath been sold in the leaf for six pounds, 
and sometimes ten pounds for the one pound weight.” 
“ And to the end,” he further adds, “ that all persons 
of eminency and quality, gentlemen and others, who 
have occasion for teas in leaf, may bo supplied, 
these are to give notice that the said Thomas hath 
tea to sell from sixteen to fifty shillings in the 
pound.” 

In 1675, the imports of tea amounted to 4,713 lb., 
but the taste for it was so restricted or the price so 
prohibitive, that this quantity overstocked the mar- 
ket for seven years. Ten years later, however, the 
imports had nearly tripled, and in the early years 
of the eighteenth century reached upwards of 
90,000 lb. By the middle of the century, with 
lessened imposts and a growing taste for “ the cup 
that cheers but not inebriates,” the yearly imports 
attained the high figure of over million lb., while 
at the end of the century, advancing with enormous 
strides, they had become more than 25 million lb. 
During the present century, the tea trade has never 
ceased to advance, and now the total imports have 
arrived at the enormous figure of 223,494,511 lb., 
representing a money value of £9,919,666. Of this, 
37,297,599 lb. were re-exported and 194,009,063 lb. 
were consumed at home. The countries from which 
these supplies are drawn are China, including Hong 
Kong and Macao, and British East India, including 
Ceylon ; the former sending 73,635,351 lb., and the 
latter 146,260,6421b 

Formerly, our teas were drawn exclusively from 
China, and were known in commerce as belonging 
to one or other of the divisions black or green tea. 
Green teas, according to Dr. Yeats, comprise Twan- 
kay, so named from a stream in the neighbourhood 
where this variety is grown ; Hyson, meaning “ before 
the rains,” the period of the year at which this 
variety is gathered ; Gunpowder, or ma-ohu, “ hemp- 
pearl,” referring to the globular form into which the 
leaves are twisted ; Imperial, named from the fact 


that only the Emperor and the mandarins consume 
it, and consisting of the smallest an(f most tender 
of the light-green leaves of the first gathering. 
“ The black teas,” according to the same authority, 
“ include Bohea, named with reference to the Bu-i 
hills, where it is grown ; Congou, or signi- 

fying labour or assiduity ; Souchong, or tian-cMmg^ 
meaning small or scarce sort ; and Pekoe, or pe-koWy 
‘ white hairs,’ in allusion to the down on the epi- 
dermis of the young spring leaves. The two last 
are the finest and most expensive of the black teas. 

“ The preparation of green tea may be described in 
general terms as follows : — The leaves are gathered 
from the shrub, and placed in bamboo baskets ; 
they are then put into shallow iron pans, placed 
over charcoal fires, and stirred continually and 
briskly, the rising steam being fanned away ; 
after this they are removed from the pans, and 
whilst still flaccid with the contained moisture, are 
placed before the twisters, on a table made of 
split bamboo, and therefore presenting ridges ; the 
twisters roll them over with their hands until twisted. 
The leaves are then spread out and exposed to the 
action of the air, and afterwards returned to the 
drying-pans, exposed there to additional heat, and 
kept continually stirred until the drying is complete, 
when they are picked, sifted, sorted, and so pre- 
pared for packing. Black tea is prepared in the 
same manner, with this difference, that the fresh 
leaves, as soon as collected, are thrown together 
into heaps, and allowed to lie until a slight degree 
of fermentation ensues, or a spontaneous heating, 
similar to that which takes place in a damp hay- 
stack. This partial fermentation of the tea-leaves 
darkens their colour.” 

In India the tea-leaf goes practically through the 
same processes as in China, only these processes are 
performed by machinery when possible and when 
thought to be advantageous. Astonishing as has 
been the growth of the tea trade as a whole, still 
more astonishing has been the growth of the trade 
in Indian and Ceylon teas. The first consignment 
of Indian tea, amounting to 6 lb., was sent to London 
from Assam in 1835. In 1865, the consumption of 
this tea in this country was 3,000,000 lb., and in 
1888 it exceeded for the first time the consumption 
of China tea — the figures being 87,000,0001b. to 
79,000,000. Still more rapid has been the advance 
of Ceylon tea. In 1880, the year in which the 
importation of Ceylon tea may be said to have 
commenced, our consumption was 115,000 lb., which 
in five years grew to 3,0(X),000 lb., the total import 
being 4,363,0001b. In 1890, the imports of this tea 
reached the high figure of 42,491,112 lb., an increase 
of just upon 370-fold. The rapid displacement in 
our markets of China teas by Ceylon and Indian 
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teas is assign^ to different causes — to the greater 
strength and, consequently, greater economy of the 
latter, to the desire to encourage the industries of our 
own possessions, to the greater enterprise of British- 
managed plantations as against the slow-going, 
innovation-hating Chinese, and to the fact that the 
Chinese abused their long enjoyed monopoly by 
resorting to the use of adulterants. Whichever of 
these causes is the correct one, the truth possibly 
being in a mixture of them all, the fact remains that 
the Indian and Ceylon teas are rapidly monopolising 
the English markets. 

The entire tea trade of Britain is carried on from 
London, and the centre of the trade in London is 
Mincing Lane. Here are the establishments of the 
importers, brokers, and dealers, and here all cargoes 
of tea are sold. The importer or merchant buys the 
tea aj^road, shipping it to London, where it is stored 
in one or other of the twenty bonded warehouses to 
await the process of sampling. “ The broker, acting 
for the merchant, who does not appear upon the 
scene, deals with the tea from the moment of its 
coining into the London warehouses. The great bulk 
of the imports arc sold by public auctio.i. Sales 
take place on the first four days of the week, and 
are carried on from 11 in the forenoon to 3 in the 
afternoon. Nothing can be more bewildering to a 
stranger than the bustle and excitement of the 
sale. On an average about 10,000 chests are sold 
each day. The dealer or distributor looks at all 
samples offered by the brokers, attends the auctions, 
and when his selections and purchases are made, 
offers the samples to the trade at all the local 
centres throughout the kingdom. Before any trans- 
action is completed, the dealer pays a heavy deposit 
(amounting on the average to one-third of the whole 
of the purchase-money) to the importer, and then, 
before a single chest of tea can be removed, the 
balance of the purcha.se-money must be paid in 
cash.” — Tea: its Natural, Social, and Commercial 
History. 

There are many other aspects of this great trade 
that might be treated. We shall content ourselves, 
however, with the following, from the work already 
quoted: — “The year 1865, when the duty was re- 
duced to 6d. (previously it was Is. 5d. per lb., now 
it is 4d.), may be regarded as a turning-point in 
the tea trade. Since then its conditions have quite 
altered, and new forces have come into action. The 
first effect of the reduction of the duty was to 
inaugurate a period of the fiercest competition 
between the wholesale dealers. They altered the 
terms on which they transacted business. Instead 
of requiring cash from their customers, as had been 
formerly the case, they offered extensive induce- 
ments of credit to local traders in every part of the 


kingdom. This, no doubt, stimulated a certain kind 
of business, but whether its effects have been bene- 
ficial is open to question. It led, among othei 
things, to the rise of picturesque forms of trading, 
by which gifts of all kinds, lotteries, and systems of 
insurance were identified with the distribution of 
tea.- Shops for the exclusive sale of tea were 
established. Large quantities were also distributed 
by the co-operative stores, and the sale of tea ceased 
to be a grocer’s monopoly. If we may judge by 
their complaints, the results so far have not been 
particularly satisfactory to the large London dealers 
any more than the grocer.s. The reduction of the 
duty had, however, a more important effect. It 
led to the foundation of the packet and wholesale 
blended tea business. This trade has gradually 
grown in importance, and has exercised a consider- 
able influence on the large dealers and grocers.” 


GEEEK. — XXI. 

[ContlniLed from, p. 108] 

Vocabulary. 


‘^A/xa, at the same time, 
together with. 

'AyapvdCw, I snatch. 

’'Avejj.os, -ou, 6, wind. 

Af/ptoy, to-morrow. 

^Esyfu (Lat. endfo), I 
swim out. 

’EifirAew, I sail from, I sail 
away. 

^Evdyrios, -a, -oy, opposite. 

’Hy^o/xai, I lead, 1 believe. 

KaroKalw, I burn down. 

K6\Tro5f ~ov, 6, a bosom, 
gulf. 

Kplaaios, -a, -ov, Crisacan. 


Uavpiaxla, -as, jf (yavs and. 
^ sea-fight. 

n€konoyyij(Tio5, 6, a Pelo- 
ponnesian. 

Ularis, -fus, 17, faith, 
fidelity. 

^rparla, -as, rj, an army, 
an expedition. 

Siryx (Lat.’ conf undo), 

I pour together, I put 
in confusion. 

'lipa'ipa, -as, ^ (^OMX sjthere), 
a ball, a top. 

Tifxwpla, -as, rj, punibh- 
ment, revenge. 


Exercise 113. 

Translate into English : — 

1, *H cTTparla atjpiov iKnkelxrtrai {iKir\tv<ri7rai'). 
2. ’'Ayefjios ^6^f>as iydyrios rp arparicf. $iry€va’fy. 3. 
*Ey rp yavfjLax^ff rp ^y udkircp Kpiaaltp ol Tlf\oiroyyi^<rioi 
dydpas ruy ^AByjyalwy d7reKT€iyay, taoi fdj i^tytvffay 
avrwy. 4 . ^Oray oi iro\4ixioi rp ir6K€i rrXnaida-wariy, 
Ol arpariarai dyapirdaayrts ri 8irAa Btlxroyrai irphs 
rds ir{>\as. 5. IIoAXoTs ual aoipots dydpdo'i Hdukavarat 
rdyBpdviya, rifitaplay pyovfjL^yois tJyai rhy $loy. 6 . 
Tfy oifK hy Kkavaeit rhy <plkoy drvxv- 7. Ol stoXirat 
ifkiriiray robs troke/ulovs ipev^eierBai. 8, Ol iraTSes (r<f>alpay 
srat^ovyrai. 9 . srlariy b kc^* pfids 

filos. 10. Oi irokdfiioi rds ruy 'EAAifvwv rd^tis crvy4- 
Xfov. 
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Exeecise 114. 

Translate into Greek : — 

1. The army sailed away. 2. The army will sail 
away. 3. The north wind blows against the army. 
4. All the winds blew against the expedition. 5. 
The soldiers thought they should run to the doors. 
6. You weep for the unfortunate. 7. You will weep 
for the unfortunate. 8. The foes will flee. 9. Keep- 
ing company with children, thou wilt play. 10. 
Good men play, and are yet in earnest. 11. The 
foes will put t he ranks of the soldiers into confusion. 

12. The city has been burned down by the enemy. 

13. The soldiers think that the enemy will burn 
down the city. 


II. Verbs whose Pure f^evi in ihe^ Present and 
Imperfect is strengthened by the introduction 
of the Syllable ve before the termination. 

(1) I stop up, I Jill up (construed with 

gen.), fut. aor. ifiOaa, perf, pass. 

inf. ^ciSOcr^ou, aor. pass. ifilteSny. 

(2) a<f>iK~y4-o/jLat, I arrive, fut. 2 aor. 

cupisS fitly, htplsov, atnKiaBat, perf. A^iyfiat, 
inf. itpixBai, plup. htplyfiriy, &<pX^o, etc. 

(3) vwt(rx"^*"Ofiou, I promise, aor. 

imper. inroarxov ; fut. inro<rxh<rofiai, perf. 
Maxtifiou. So i/iiri(rx>'<o/4at or afiir^xofiai, 
I wear, I have on, fut. hfopt^opai, aor. hpria- 
x^pnv and hiJ^tr€(Tx^i*n^‘ 


VEEBS IN -ft) WITH THE PEESENT STEM 
STRENGTHENED. 

We have already seen that the present stem 
of several verbs is strengthened ; which strength- 
ening, however, does not extend beyond the present 
and imperfect. Besides the strengthening by a 
consonant, and the lengthening of the stem-vowel, 
there are others which must now be set forth. 

1. Verbs whose Ihire Stem in the Present and 
Imperfect is strengthened by the insertUm of 
y before the termination. 

Observe that $alyu lengthens the stem-vow'cl a 
into ai ; 4Ka^y<i>, a into av ; and triya), t into 1. 

(1) fialyu), I step, I go, fut. fi-ficopai, perf. ^e/Srjico, 

aor. H^riy ; passive in compounds, as trapa- 
fiaiyofiai, perf. pass, trapa^ffi&pai, aor. pass. 
rcapf^6.Qt\v. 

(2) 4\abyu, I drive (a chariot), fnt. t\w, •at, -a, 

inf. l\§y, aor. ^Adtra, perf. ^\ii^&Ka ; mid. I 
drive from me, repel, aor. h^acdfirjy, perf. 
-pass. i\‘fi\difiai, inf. iAr}\<l<r6ai, aor. pass. 
h^&Btiy. 

(3) irivft), I drink, fut. trlopai, aor. fsioy, imperat. 

trldi, (ktiBi, inf. trleiy, part, triwy, perf. W- 
irctfKra, perf. pass, ‘irttrapeu, aor. iirudr)y. 

(4) rlyu, I atone for, I pay for, fut. riea, aor. 

(ricra, perf. rerlKU, jjerf. pass, ririapai, 
inf. TtTicrdai, aor pass. irlaBtiy’, raid, rlyopai, 
I avenge, punish, ricropai, iria’dfiti*'' 

(5) <f>0dy(a, I go before, I anticipate, fut. (pBiiaopat 

(more rarely <t>9d<ru}), aor. $<p0&<ra, and 
(rarely in prose) Il<p0ny and i<p0dfit\y, perf. 
K<f>0&Ka. 

Here belongs a verb whose pure stem ends in a 
consonant : — 

BdKyco, I bite, aor. iS&Koy, fut. B-fi^opeu, perf. act. 
BlBijx ^ } perf. pass. BtBtjyfuu, aor pass. iBiixBtiy, 


Vocabulary. 


‘'Aspos, -a, -oy, very high ; 
rh &Kpoy, the height, 
summit. 

'Atrorlyu, I atone for, pay 
for, punish. 

r€, an enclitic, a strength- 
ening participle, ipse. 
It affirms what has 
gone before, and adds 
something more. 

*EK$aly(y, I go out, turn 
out — that is, prove or 
become. 

'EKtriyu, I drink out, I 
drink up. 

*E{€Aai)i'a), I drive out. 

*E<piKy(oficu (with gen.), 
I attain to something. 


'Ifidrioy, -ov, rd, a gar- 
ment. 

AvKovpyos, -ov, 6, Lycur- 
gus. 

yifBvw, I get intoxicated, 
I drink piBa (that is, 
wine not mixed with 
water). 

Ol/roi, certainly not. 

rioAuTeAe^a, -oy. j), cost- 
liness, splendour. 

’Utrdprri, n* Sparta. 

Hvp&aiyu, I go with, go 
together ; trvfi&alyfi, it 
happens. 

2vfi7rlyu, I drink with, 
together. 


Exercise 115. 

Translate into English : — 

1 . Toil crparidrait iy ry cTTparicf. troWd Kasd 
arvyf$€fi'dKei, 2. loiboTs 6pi\wy koI aurhs iK^ricnp 
(ro<f)6s. 3. AvKovpyos voKvreXelay ^^rfAo<re T^y 

'S.irdprtis. 4. FIoAAol crvfiirioyrfS ylyvoyrai 
5. ‘O fifBvufv BovKds 4(rri rov irttruKiyai. 6. Ovk 
^K trlofiai rhy otvoy. 7. Toi/y KaKOvpyovt oi BtoX iirorl- 
craivro. 8. Ol ‘tro\Trcu roi/s yroXe/idouy ie<p0a<ray fls 
rXjy tr6\iy (pvydyrts. 9. 'O \ayus inch rov Kvyhs 
10* OCroi y* i(p((ri tu>v 6.Kpuy dyth trdyov. 
11. Al yvyaiKts f^/xircVxovro xaAd Ipdria. 12. 'O 
divot inrh rS>y arpandnuy i^tir69ti. 13. *0 <f)l\os 
brr4(rx*r6 pot atpl^earBai. 

Exercise 116. 

Translate into Greek : — 

1. The woman put on beautiful garments. 2. 
The woman will put on beautiful garments. 3. 
The friends promised to come. 4. The general 
got into the city before the enemy. 6. The gods 
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punish evil-dqprs. 6 . Many friends were drinking 
together. 7. Friends drinking together become 
enemies. 8 . Many evils happened to my children 
as they came {coming') hither. 9. O that Apollo 
would punish that evil-doer I 

III. Verbs whose Pure Stem is in the Present and 
Imperfect strengthened by the insertion of av 
{less often uiv) bofore the terminations. 

(a) &y or aiv is introduced without any other 
cha7tgc. 

All verbs of this kind form their tenses from a 
triple stem — namely, the present and imperfect 
from the strengthened stem, the second aorist 
from the pure stem, the future and perfect from 
a third stem which arises from the pure stem 
and an a<lded «, which in the inflection passes 
into Tj. The a in the termination -oi/« is short. 

1. al<rB<Lvofiat^ I feel., aor. f,<T0-6yLy]v, alirBia-Bat ; perf. 

fi(rB7)fJ.aiy fut. alarB-hao/xai. 

2 . aixaprivu, I 7niss the marlt, fail., sin, 2 aor. 

nixaprov., fut. apapriicroixai., perf. fj/j-dpTriKat, 
perf. pass. nfxapTng-o-i., <ior. pass. rjp.apr'hBriv. 

3. dvexBdyo/xai, I am hateful, aor. avrjx^dprj^, inf. 

iiirexBfcrBou, fut. dvfxH<ro/j.at, perf. iirljxBrifjia. 
(7 a//i hated). 

4. ah^dyu (and at^w), I increase, fut. av^iao), 1 aor. 

(perf. 7 j(/{i 7 Ka), perf. pass. fut. 

pass, ai/^ijarofiai, aor. pass, 

5. ^Kaardyw, I sprout, 2 aor. t^Kaaroy, fut. ^Kaa- 

T'daro), perf. l$\d(rTrjKa and Pt$\d(rrriKa. 

O), SapBdyw, commonly as a compound— ^ara- 
SapBdyw, I sleep, 2 aor. KartiapBov, fut. Kara- 
bap&rjaropai, perf. KSLrabfbdpBrjKa. 

7. 6\i<rBdyaj, I slip, I slide, 2 aor. &Ki(rBoy, fut. 

oKiarB-i/icru}, perf. wKia-Brjua. 

8 . oaippatyofiau, I smell, 2 aor. w<r<pp6p.T\^, fut. oaipp'd- 

(Topai. 

9. 6<l>\i(rKdyu, I am liable, 1 owe, 2 aor. Z<t>\oy, 

fut. 6<f>\rj(roi>, perf. &<l>\nKa, perf. mid. or pass. 
i!><p\riy-ai. Mark the double strengthening in 
i<TK and w. 

(b) &!/ is added, together with the insertion of the 
nasal v, before the characteristic consonant of 
the pure stem. 

Thus in XayBdyw, pure stem XaB-, between a and B, 
V is introduced, forming \ayB-, to which ay is added, 
forming Xov^oy-. The short vowel in the pure stem 
passes in the tenses (except the second aorist) into 
the corresponding long one ; /maySdyty is an exception. 
The y before a j!;-sound and a 7^-sound undergoes the 
usual changes. 

10 . Biyydyw (pure stem 647 -), I touchy 2 aor. tBiyov, 

fat. etiofxai. 


11. Xayxdytn, I obtain by lot, 2 aor. tXaxov, fut. 

X-diofiai, perf. tXXrix^* P^rf. mid. or pass. 
tXX7jyp-o.i, nor. pass. iXrfx^vr^ 

12. Xafi&dyw, I take, 2 aor. Hx&fioy, impernt. Xdfi^, 

fut. xiiypo/jiai, perf. §XXrj(t>a, perf. mid. or pass. 
efA.Tjg)uai,aor.mid. iXa$6ixiTy, aor.pass. tlxiiipBnv. 

13. XayBdyta, J lie concealed, 2 aor. tXaBoy, fut. 

xi\(T(t), perf. xdXriBa (/ am concealed); mid. 
iiriXayBdyofxai, I forget, aor. iirtXaBdfiriy, fut. 
iiriX'hffOfjicu^ perf. 4xiX^Xn<Tfxau. 

14. xvy6dyop.ai, I ask, inquire, learn, t\or. iirv66firiVt 

perf. x^irvcrfiai, x^xvaai, etc., fut. xtvaopai. 

15. fiayBdyu, I learn, aor. (juABoy, fut. fiaBtieofiai, 

perf. fxtfxddnica. The o, contrary to the rule, 
remains -short. 

IG. rvyx<^^f»»f I mark, I get, obtain (with 

gen.), it happens, 2 aor. Xrvxoy, fut. rtv^opai, 
perf. rtrvxVKa (TYXE-)- 


Vocabulary. 


* Ayy fXla, -as, message. 

‘'Ayt, come ! come then ! 
(imperative of &ya), I 
lead). 

'AyaarpiqKti, I turn round 
(trans. and intrans.). 

‘'AyBefioy, rb, bloom, 
flower. 

"BovXfVfxa, -AroSi rh, a 
counsel, determination. 

BpaxlfS, -tia, -v, short. 

FewaTos, -a, -ov, of noLlo 
race, noble, brave. 

Afvpo, hither. 

AoKfQ}, I think, I am of 
opinion, 1 seem. 

*EA7ro^at(poet. of iXrrlCt^), 
1 hope {iXxls). 

*ExapK^w (with dat.), I 
help. 

*Exi0ovXtj, Vy 8- plot. 

"EniopK€u, I forswear my- 
self, I swear falsely 
(with acc.). 


Evfpyiffla, -as, n benefit. 

*E^a/u.aprdy(i>f I fail, sin. 
(Here the 4^ strength- 
ens the meaning.) 

*'l5<os, a, -oy, one’s own. 

Kdpn^os, -ou, 6 and rj, a 
camel. 

KaraBapBdyw, I sleep, fall 
asleep. 

Avyp6s, -d, •‘dy, sad. 

'Oxlau>, behind. 

Upoff’hKuy, -iiKovea, -nnoy 
(gen. -ifKoyros), seemly, 
suitable. 

TIws {enclitic), in some 
way. 

Xvfxtpopd, -as, hy 3-11 event 
(espechilly misfortune). 

XBfiy, -oyds, 4], the earth. 

Xpvffioy (diminutive of 
Xpvaos), rb, gold. 

'Hs, as ; ws rdx^era, as 
quickly as possible, as 
soon as. 


Exercise 117. 

Translate into English : — 

1. A-darfiy Std rtXous fib Aotcflrai A xovr\p6s. 2. Alfcaia 
Apdeas (Tvfifidxov 0cot/. 3. Tpdpfiara paBtiy Ati 

Kol fiaBdyra vovv 4x*^^- ^atriXtbs rrjs xphs iavrhy 

kxifiovXrfs ovK fjffBfro. 5. Ol n«p<roi rois ''EXXriaiy 
amjx^oyro. 6. ^iXtxros aurhs Ax€<pouyfro Ala xpvelov 
fiaXXoy, h AiA ruy oxXuy rbv lAiay ^affiXtiav, 

7. Ol erpariwrai fipax^y xpdf'oy KariAapBov. 8. ils 
&e<ppoyro rdxarra rS>y Kafi^Xoiy ol tinroi, oxlffoo Ayd- 
arpoipoy. 9. Stby dxiopK&y fib AdKti XtXyfBeyai* 10« 
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KoAb^ fiffHhv fls (plXovs afiaprt'iv. 11. MoKclpios HffTis 
frvxf ytvyalov (plKou. 

Exeecise 118. 

Translate into Greek : — 

1, The king is aware of the plot against him. 2. 
Who has not erred ? 3. Wise men do not err {it is 
not ofTvise men to err) twice in the same thing. 4. 
The wicked man is hateful to the good. 5. Being 
wicked, you will not lie hidden at hist. 6. My 
brothers having learnt have wisdom. 7. The good 
will obtain good things. 8. The men fell asleep. 

9. I slept a short time. 10. I have obtained noble 
friends. 11. I learn to bear misfortune. 12. He 
lay hid doing a wicked deed (that is, he did a 
nicked deed, and mas not found out). 13. They 
hope to lie hid, being wicked (that is, they are 
niched, and hope not to he discovered). 

IV. Verbs whose Pure Stem is in the Present and 
Imperfect strengthened by the addition of the 
two consonants tru or the syllable ick. 
are appended when the characteristic of the 
stem is a vowel, and ktk when it is a consonfint. 
Most of the verbs whose pure stem ends in a vowel 
form the future, etc., after the analogy of pure 
verbs, as tbpicKw, fut. €vpti(r<if (ETPE-)* Some of 
these verbs, however, take in the present and 
imperfect a reduplication, which consists in the 
repetition of the first consonant of the stem with 
the vowel i. 

1. a\-l(TK-oiJ.cu (&), I am taken, captured (used of a 

city), imp. ('AAO-) ; fut. a\wo'Ofiai, 

2 aor. and idAwv, I mas taken ; perf. 

Vl\wKa and 4dA(w/co, I have been taken. The 
active is formed by ouptiv, to take, overcome. 

2. hp^ffKco, J please, fut. hp4<ra), aor. ijpea'a, perf. 

mid. or pass. fjp€<rfiai, aor. pass. hp^a6r\v. 

3. yripdffKu (or yrjpdu)), I grow old, fut, yripdaro/iat, 

1 aor. iyfjpdaa, inf. ynpacai, perf. ytyfjpaKa, 

1 am old. 

4. yiyvdxTKu, I leam, I know (rNO-), fut. yvdaopai, 

2 aor. %yv<av (/xi), perf. fyvtoKa, perf. mid. or 
pass. HypaxTixai, aor. pass. lyvdaQn^. 

6. ^ibpdffKO), 1 run away (only in compounds, as 
diro5-, inb-, 5ia5-), fut. Zpdaofxai, perf. SeSpasa, 
2 aor. Hbpdv (-/ii). 

6. fvpifficoo, I find, 2 aor. tbpop, imper. e Jpe ('ETPE-), 

fut. cvp^fTw, perf. fifpriKa ; mid. J procure, aor. 
tupdfirip, perf. mid. or pass, tbprifiai, aor. pass. 
tOpdBriy, 

7. ^^<rK(o, I grow to matv/rity, fut. ri^ii<rw, 1 aor. 

9}iSi}(ra, perf. fifirjKa (v$da>, I am young, but 
dprjfidw, I become young ayain^ rejuvenesco). 

8. ^phoKWf commonly d-iro6p‘i^<TK(i>, 1 die (©AN-), 

2 aor. dir4$ayop, fut. dwoBopodfiai, perf. rd0pr)Ka 


(not itiror^BpriKa), 3 fut. rtByV^to, I shall be 
dead. 

9. BptUxTKO), I spring, leap, 2 aor. ^Bopop, fut. BopoVfuut 
perf. rtBopa. 

10. ikdffKOfiai, I propitiate, fut. iKacrofiai, aor. 

i\&<rdtir]P, aor. pass. lAdaBrjp. 

11. yifiPT^arKu (with gen.), I remember (MNA-), fut. 

fipijao), 1 aor. ifipnaa, perf. mid. 

(Lat. memini), subj. fiip.pa>ixai, -p, -grai, imper. 
fjL€fivn<ro, plup. ififuPT^iarjv, opt. fj.tp.pjitJiriy, -po, 
-pro, or fiefiP^/xfjP, -(po, -^ro, 3 fut. fiejxp'i^o'o/jiaiy 
aor. ippT^ffBrjp, fut. iivnaBiticrofiai. 

12. ird(rx«» formed from irdBoKu (Lat. patior), I 

suffer, 2 aor. i-ndOop (nEN0-), fut. mia’op.cuy 
perf. ir€rrop$a. 

13. TriirlcKu, 1 drink, fut. iricrw, 1 aor. iirlcra. 

14. irtirpdffKu, I sell, perf. ireVpd^fo, perf. mid. or 

pass, iriirpdp.ai, inf. irfrrpuaBai, aor. iTrpidrjy, 
3 fut. ireTTpacro/Liai. 

15. arepia-HO) (and arepco)), 1 deprive, rob, fut. 

(rT«pTf<ra>, 1 aor. iareprioa ; mid. and pjiss. 
crreplcKoiLLai, artpoviiai, fut. ortpiiCopLaL, perf. 
iardpri/iai, aor. ^arepijdrjy- 

1C. rirpucKu, I wound, fut. rpdirw, 1 aor. erpMoru, 
perf. mid. or pass, rtrpco/xai, aor. irpuBn^y 
fut. rpwdi}(To/Aai and rpdaofim. 

17. (pdoKO), I am of opinion, I give an opinion, affrm 

(the indicative and imperative are very rare, 
the parts of (pTjM>i being used instead), imperf. 
li<t>a(rKov, fut. (^pVew. 

18. ^ mouth (XAN-), 2 aor. ^xaroy, 

fut. xo*'oG)uat, perf. /cfxpi'a, I stand open. 


Observe that SiddcKcp, I teach, retains the ^-sound 
in fut. bibdiw, 1 aor. iblba^a, perf. SedlSaxa, aor. pass. 
ibibdxBriy» 

Vocabulary. 


‘'AAvttoj, -ov, without 
grief, griefless. 

’AfcvpjuoK^w (with gen.), 
I have not in mind, 
I do not remember, 
I forget. 

Atuds, -dbos, ^,the number 
ten, a decade, or period 
of ten years. 

*E^(vplo-K(if, I find out, 
discover. 


^Enapafkilpty (Lat. refero), 
I bring back, refer to 
something. 

EvyfPns, -ey, well-bom, 
noble. 

Motpa, -os, p, fate, lot. 

M6p(ri/xo5, -ov, determined 
by fate, fated. 

Tld(rx<y I f^re well, 
receive a favour. 

UepBeo), I bewail. 


Exercise 119. 

Translate into English : — 

1. ’OAfyovs €6pfj<r€ts &pSpas iredpovs trior ohs eV 
XoAeiroty irpdy/xaoiy. 2. IldcriK dpBpdtrois fi6potfi6y 
ioriy diroBaytip. 3. IlfyBovfxey robs rtBptjKdras. 4. 
'HSccps rwp traKalup trpd^ttap pdfiPriPrai ol &yBpwtroi. 

5. ObK hy §Spois dyBpwtroy trdyra 6\fii(kraroy. 6. 
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icoAcv; flmcaXus rtOyriK^ycu^ 6 tlyty^s /Sot/Acrat. 

7. £1 ^*ivk 8i* bjxfTfpitv KaK6rrjra ‘fr€ir6yBaTty /xi^ rt 
StoTs rovrwv fxotpay 4iravap4p€T€. 8. Et rts yriptiaat 
Cv*' a^ids i(m yr)pd<rK€iy iroWhs €ts Urtov 

dtKddas. 

Exercise 120. 

Translate into Greek : — 

1. I have found no companion faithful in diffi- 
culties. 2. It is fated for thee to die. 3. I bewail 
my deceased father. 4. They will bewail the 
deceased general. 6. I gladly call to mind the 
great men of old (ird\ai).‘ 6. I found no man 
very happy in all respects. 7. I wish to live 
honourably or to die honourably. 8. Through thy 
fellow thou wilt suffer much. 9. It is possible to 
discover many things, but not all. 10. Even the 
wise have not discovered a life devoid of grief. 

V. Verbs whose Pure Stem, is strengthened by a 

reduplication at the beginning. 

This reduplication consists in the repetition of 
the first consonant of the stem in union with the 
connecting vowel i. Only in a few verbs does the 
reduplication remain in the formation of the tenses. 
To this class belong — 

ylyyofxai (instead of yiylyofxai), I become (FEN-), 
aor. iyiv6pLnv (FENE-), perf. ytytyrjpcu, I have 
become^ or yiyova. with a present meaning, as 
I am (but yfyovtPs time past), fut. 

y(yii<rojuai. 

iriirrw (instead of TriTrero)), I fall, imper. rlirrf 
(IIET-), fut. irf(rovp.ou, 2 aor. 4ire(roy, perf. 
v^irrcoKa. 

Here also belong several of the fourth class, as 
ytyydtrKw. 

VI. Verbs whose Pure Stem receives an c in the 

Present and Imperfect. 

1. yaix4<a, I man^y (used of the man), perf. 

y^ydjxnKa', but fut. yafxo), 1 aor. ^yrrga, mid. 
yafiovpMi, I am married (of the woman — in 
Lat. nubo), aor. iymxdfxnv, perf. pass, ytydgnp-ai 
(Lat. in matrivumium ducor), aor. iya/uijffrjf'i 
etc. 

2. 5oKf«, I appear (in Lat. videor), I think, fut. 

Z6iw, 1 aor. l8o{a, perf. pass, beboyfxat (Lat. 
visus sum), aor. pass, 

3. ivp4<a, I shear, cut the hair, mid. ^ipoyai, aor. 

i^vpdfirjy* but perf. 

4. I»e4w, I push, imperf. idBovy, fut. 6<r« and 

1 aor. Hwaa and io-o, perf. twKo, mid. 
fut. &a'ofiai, aor. itaad/xriy, perf. iucrpcu, aor. 
pass. i(&a-$ny> 

VII. Verbs which in the Present and Impeifect have 
the Pwre Stem, but in the other Tenses home 


a Stent with e as the Charcusteristie. (^The « 
passes into n ; except dxBofxai and /xdxofxtu.) 

1. d\4^ta, I ward off, fut. dAc(i^(reu (the active is 

unusual in prose), mid. I wwrd off from 
myself, I defend myself, I jmnish, fut. &Ac{t|- 
eopui, aor. f)Ae((£/A7}i' (from AAEK-). 

2. dx^oftai, I am vexed, fut. hx^^ffo/xat, aor. 

flit* pa-ss. dxBteQ'i^ffoiJLai, of the 
same import as ^xOltrofiai. 

3. (i6(TKw, I feed, pasture (intrans.), fut. fiocKveto, 

1 aor. i^6(TKnea . ; mid. with pass. aor. 

^r), I feed. 

4. $ov\o/jLai, I am williTtg, fut. fiovKi^oofiai, perf. 

$€fiov\np.ai, aor. l(5ov\‘i^Bny and ^/3ot;Af|9f;v. 

5. hiu), I lack, want (commonly as the impers. 

Set, there is want, there is a necessity), subj. 
Sep, part, biov, inf. SetK ; imperf. i'Sex, opt. Biot, 
fut. ScT^erei, 1 aor. ^S^po’c, perf. ScSepKe ; mid. 
btofiaL, I need, fut. b€i4o'ofiai, aor. iStijBijyt 
perf. ScS^p/icu. 

C. iBlKo) and Bt\w, I am willing, wish, imperf. 
i^BfKov and tBfhov, fut. iBiX-haut and ^cAi^ctm, 
1 aor. hB4\r)o-a and iBlKTjaa, perf. only, 
hBiKn^ot. 

7. eliAw, I press, I drive, enclose, fut. perf. 

mid. or pass. elAp/uai, aor. pass. eiAiJ^iyv. 

8. *'EPOMAI, I ask, aor. hp^fxny, I asked, subj. 

4pafx«u, opt. ipol/jLnv, imper. 4pov, 4p4aBai, 
4p6p.tvos, fut. IpT^aopai ; the other tenses are 
supplied by 4pu>ruv. 

9. 4ppw, I go forth, fut. Ippi^cru, 1 aor. ijppricra, 

perf. ftppvKc.. 

10. c0S(i; (commonly KuBtvlui), I sleep, fut. KaBtvli^ata, 

1 aor. iKuBfltSrjara, perf. wanting. 

11. 4x», I have, hold, imperf. 2 aor. 

inf. oxVw, imper. <rx«» ir«ipa<rx«s subj. 

0'Xw» -ys, nupdaxOi irapdo’xV^f *» 

(-^{), but in composition irapd<rx°^P‘^ > part. 
(TX'^y ; fut. and perf. ^(rxi 7 <ca, aor. 

mid. ; subj. <rx«A*«*» opt. (rx^^P^Wf 

imper. axov, iro/>o(rxot;, inf. <rx^<r6a*, sapaox^^" 
Bai, part. (rx^P*y^^y *4o/ucu and <rx>f<roM®^ 
perf. mid. or pass. «o-xi7M®*» ^or. pass. 4(rx^^»?v. 

12. i'xj/df, I cook, fut. ^ij/opai, aor. fj^l/rfca, aor. pass. 

h^hBny, perf. mid. or pass. 

13. KoBiCw, I seat, I set, I seat myself, imperf. 

dndBiCoy, old Attic xdBlCov, fut. saBia, 1 aor. 
iKdBiffa, old Attic KoJBiaa, perf. KtKdBiKa ; mid. 
I seat myself, I sit, fut. KaBiCfi<^opai, aor. 
iKaBtadpriy, I seated myself, I sat down ; but 
KaB4Cofiai, I seat myself, I sit, imperf. 4KaBt(6‘ 
ftrjy, fut. KaBibovfjMi. 

14. pdxopcu, 1 fight, contend, fut. naxovpuu (instead 

of pax4<ro(Mu), aor. 4paxs<rdpvyf perf* 

VfMU. 
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15. I think to, I am about to, I loiter ; 
imperf. ifitWov atid ij/utWay, fut. fitWiiata, 
1 aor. ifiiKKnoa. 

16. fJLOi Ttv6s (Lat. curae milii est aliqnid). 

1 care for (the first person, is rare), 

fut. fxeKi^ati, 1 aor. ifiiXficrt, perf. fit/x^AriKt, 

2 perf. /i€/jir)\f ; mid. fiikofiat (commonly 
4irifi^\ofiai, and very often also 4wi/x€\oviAai, 
I care for'), fut. 4mfxtK‘fi<roiJLai, aor. iirtfiik'i^Oriv, 
perf. inififfi4KriiJ.ai. 

17. iiiv(u>, I suck, fut. ixvQfifftia, etc. 

18. uC«» ^ smell, fut. hCitooi, 1 aor. &Cvffa, perf. 

ubciiba (in Homer and the later writers) with 
a present signification. 

10. olojuiai and olfiai, I think, 2 pers. oUi, imperf. 
t^6fjLrjp and fut. olriao/ieu, aor. 

oiTiSnvai, perf. wanting. 

20. otxofiai, I am out (Lat. ahii), imperf. 

1 came forth, fut. olx'^aofxai, I shall go forth, 
aor. wanting ; perf. ^'xT?iuoi, I have come forth 
(commonly only in combination, as trapy- 
Xrj/iaO- 

21. I am liable, I owe, I imisi (Lat. dehco), 
fut. ^(fteikyjoa, 1 aor. u^elkijira, perf. axpflkrfKa ; 

2 aor. li<pt\ov, -€s, -« (1 and 2 plur. not in use) 
with the infinitive in expressions of a wish 
(Lat. utineim). 

22. wtrofxai, I Jig, fut. irrijaofiai, aor, 4vr6iJLrfp, 

vt4<x0u (not so often im-dfxriv, -/**), perf. 
^frrdrrffiou. 

23. ^ rejoice, fut. xaipifirw, aor. (’mO) 

perf. KexdprjKo. 

With these verbs may be classed several liquid 
verbs, which, however, form the future and the 
aorist regularly : for example, giivw, I remain, perf. 
fitfi4yriKa, otherwise regular; I divide, fut. 

ptfiw, 1 aor. tyfi^a, perf. vtvifij\Ka, mid. v^/iopicu, fut. 
vtfxovfitu, aor. ivfifxdjxriv, perf. mid. or pass. vfy4fir}fnai, 
aor. pass. 4v^gi^Q7\v. 

Exebcjse 121. 

Translate into English : — 

1. Of (TTparicoTcu robs rokf/xiovs aktfyfiaovrai. 2. 
kx94<rBi)r9 Mp wp fjjJLaprdptTf ikfyxd/xtpoi. 3. 'O 
roifiitP aiy&p t^p dytk^p ip roTs uptai 4. 

Of arpariurcu iirl robs irokffxlovs (rrparfvf(r9cu ifiovk-d- 
Ofiorap. 6. Totr orpaTitirous Ip rf} sroktfxlq yp rwp 
iirirribtitop b*ri<rti. 6. nAou(ri<fs iarip ovx’ ^ 'irokkh 
MKTrifiipds, dkk* 6 fxiKpwp Utrio’dfitvos. 7. nokvMKrfs 
ou9i Bsbs h^ikrffrt fx6pos, dk\h jxdkkop rjfilBtos abp rtp 
i5ik<ff^ ytpi<rBai. 8. Ol $dp$apot r&p 'Ekki^pwp 
bwxBivrts, tis rhp vdrofiop tik^^Briaop. 

Exercise 122. 

Translate into Greek : — 

1. The booty was divided. 2. I will divide the 


booty. 3. The city will punish tVj enemy. 4. 
My son, do not be vexed when reproved for thy 
sins. 6. Good boys are not vexed when reproved 
for their sins. G. I will make an expedition against 
Athens. 7. They smell of perfume. 8. The soul 
will fly up to heaven. 0. Good men rejoice at good. 
10. Our soldiers have need of provisions (neces- 
saries). 11. A good man will care for his children, 
and good children will care for their parents. 

KEY TO EXERCISES. 

Ex. 105.— 1. Do not dig up the grave of one who hai been 
buried. 2. TuniultH of the mind mislead even a wise man. 3. 
Themistocles the Athenian was disinherited by his father on 
account of the faults of his youth. 4. God ha.s arranged every- 
thing for the l)est in nature. 5. As you have wealth, stretch 
out your Imtid to those that are poor. 0. If we have wealth we 
shall have friends. 7. If you love yourself over-much, you will 
not liave a friend. S. The enejny were pursued. 0. Things 
unexpected are often being done, have been, and will be done. 
10. If you think about wars and business, your life will be 
disturlied. 

Ex. 100. — 1. Oi jSdpjSapoi vnn ruiv 'EAATjrwit* e5tu)X0i7orai/. 2. 
0( /3dp/Sapot elc tt)!/ ttoAic €<f>vyov. 8. Oi troAt/ucoi rriv fTtSAit). 
#taTe<|»A»'fac. 4. Xv iroA^/nov (ppovri^eLS. 5. 'Y/neis irpay/mdriiii^ 
tf}povTi^€Tt. 0. noAep,ov KOI irpayparuiv (^poert^we raparrei, 7. 
lIoAAd icaAd epya vno twc 'EAAi^ewc irrpdxBri. 8. Ai yvvalices 
KaranKayflaai vnh twp aoAcpiiwc itepayov. 

Ex. 107.— 1. Free me, my friend, from my toils, scatter tny 
cares, and turn me again to gladncK.s. 2. Mithridntos has 
})luiKlere<l Asia. 8. Think before acting. 4. The gods bestowed 
littitpincHs on men. 5. God has fitted all things together. «’». 
If you judge wrongly, Go<l will lieiealter judge you. 7. In 
Draco’s laws one lauiishmcnt had been laid down for all 
transgressors— death. 8. Speak not eulogies on thyself. 0. 
The youths among the Greeks were accustomed to l)ear hunger 
and thirst and cold, and in addition blows and other hard- 
ships. 

Ex. 108. — 1. Mepip.eai <rKe5d^oi/Tai. 2. Mepifivai CKeSacrBrj- 
aopTui. 3. '’OA/Sos vir6 tup Heup jSporoiv oTro^erat. 4. Apdixup 
fxiap ^rjfiiap, Odparor, dirdrai^ djuapTiaiv wporfi^. 5. Toi>« ’ABrjp- 
aiovs del Pav/u.d(ro/a€i/. (>. Oi A^r^eaioi del rtOavp.a.ap.tpoi. tiaiv. 

7. Ol "EAAffPff TOPS i(f}tjBovs ndpras rrdpovs (ftepeip elBi^op. 8. 
^Kpdrris rfjs av^ias i9aviJid<rBij, 0. ‘H I(>6t) vdaas rnxerdpas 

fitpifjipas ia-Ktiartp, 

Ex. 100.-1. It is not easy to judge friends. 2. Wealth has 
often misled him who has acquired it into a different habit of life. 

8. Tlie messenger brought news of the victory. 4. Tl»e enemy 
raA'aged tlie country. 5. Pity shipwrecked men, sineea voyage 
is uncertain, fi. If you kill your foe you will pollute your 
hands. 7. I shall sow the fields, but God will give the increase. 
8. Do not reveal the secrets of a friend. 9. It is not easy to 
change an evil nature. 10. Chance often trips up the proud 
unexi)eetedly. 

Ex. 110. — 1. Oi valSes rds X**P<*^ fiiaipovrip. 2. Ou Bvpardy 
irri if)i\ovs xplpai. 8. 11 oAAol virb Tijc d8oA«<rxiav SieitBappepot 
fiaip. 4. *H ptKTf bird tup ayyiAup emjyyeABvj. 6. Oi dyaOol 
Tovv irtpriTOLS oiKTtpobr^p, 6. ’Ek tt}® injv epTretpi'av iroAAd ixdp- 
Bapas. 7. ^t'Aot <t>t\up rd Kpvnrd ovk «K<ftapov<rip. 8. Oi rroAlrat 
rdv yviav (rtrctpovcrie. 

Ex. 111.— 1. The soldiers were encouraged for the fight by 
the general, 2. Philip lost his sight by a wound in the eye 
from an arrow at the siege of Methone. 3. The fruit of wisdom 
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shall never bo destroyed. 4. I sliould be ashamed if I appeared 
to think moi-e oPinyown glory than thecominun safety. 6. 
Milo, the athlete of Croton, took uj) a bull, and caiTied It 
through the midst of the lace-course. 6. News liad been spi-ead 
through the city that tl»e enemy were conquered. 7, The 
citizens will be avenged on the enemy for the defeat. 

Ex. 112.— 1. 'O (rrparrfyh^ tov« (rrparujrac fiy rrjv ftdxv*' 
vafi«tivv€v. 2. Oi orpantyol roue {rrpaTnaraf wapo^vvuOaty. 
3. Oi iroAtrai tou? froAe/^itouf irepl rijs rjTTtit a/ivvovrat. 4. Et 
tnrovSd^gii ndvTa rd^n irepauetc. 5. Ilaura ‘utt’ avruv ircircpaurai 
oTt ianuvSa^tv. (5. Ol iruAe/Liiui oi jiecTTruppcKoi irdXtv <fiavuvvTat. 
7. ’Aytitfos irukirrf^ ^aAAou ^pourigCi rov koivov ff tov iavrov 
dya9ov. 8. 'Ynb rrj^ viKrjv iraurec oi n-oAlrai tiMftpdvdriaav. 9. 
‘H ir6Ai9 ifirh tov iroAc/xiov 6Lt<f>0aprai. 


THE ORGANS OF SENSE.— IX. 

[Continued from p, 113.] 

V.-THE ORGAN OF TOUCH. 

The sense and organ of touch have been placed 
last in the list, because we have been all along 
proceeding from the more special to the more 
general sensations. The retina of the eye is 
specially modified and set apart to receive and 
interpret the light. Light has neither meaning 
nor effect when applied to other parts of the body ; 
and the retina is out of the reach of other kinds of 
contact, and is quite insensible even to great heat, 
as Professor Tyndall has shown experimentally. 
The ear appreciates the aerial waves which are 
otherwise unknown. The nose and mouth, though 
they are less exclusively devoted to smell and 
taste, and not so specially modified to receive 
these impressions as are the foregoing Organs, yet 
have special sensations. The sense of touch 
is more akin to what may be called common sensa- 
tion, or general consciousness, and the organ is 
more widely extended and more intimately con- 
nected with other functions than the organs of the 
other sensations. If the eyes were closed, and no 
objects presented to the senses of hearing, taste, or 
smell ; and if, further, the body could be floated in 
a liquid of such temperature and consistence as to 
present to the mind no sensation of contact, there 
would still doubtless be a general consciousness of 
the existence of the body, not only as an intellectual 
deduction but as a sensation. This sensation forms 
an indissoluble link between mind and body. When 
all goes well there is a feeling of pleasurable exist- 
ence, which may be called general and massive, 
rather than special or intense. When any part is 
disordered, a general feeling of depression cannot 
be shaken off. The sense of touch is allied to this 
general consciousness, but it differs from it in that 
its impressions are distinctly referred to the parts 
from which they proceed — the mind is able to 
localise them with precision. With regard to the 


locality of the impressions which proceed from the 
viscera, we know but little except by reason. Hence 
ignorant people will refer maladies very wrongly. 
Thus we hear of heartburn and stitch in the side. 
Nervous people will attribute rheumatic muscular 
pain to the lungs, stomach complaints to the heart, 
and lumbago to the kidneys. This wrong reference 
is made even when the pain or inconvenience is 
occasioned by a mechanical cause, as by distension 
orpres.sure; but directly the cause of these ob- 
noxious sensations reaches the skin, we can at once 
fix on the locality. Thus wc learn that tlie sense 
of touch is distributed over the surface of the skin, 
and to those extensions of it which proceed from it 
to line the interior of the passages leading from 
the exterior of the body. The organ and sense of 
touch does not go far as wc proceed into the interior 
of the body by these passages. Thus the throat is 
only sensitive to touch at its top part. The sensa- 
tion of heat and cold proceeds further down to- 
wards the stomach, and below this all localised 
tactile sensation ceases. 

In describing the organ of touch we must there- 
fore explain the nature of the integument and its 
appendages, although in so doing we are aware 
that this integument has many other functions, 
and is intimately blended with other structures 
which have nothing to do with the sense, but 
which wc are compelled to notice. 

The skin consists of two hi} ers. The outer one is 
called the cuticle or scarf-skin (epidermis), and the 
deeper layer the cutis vera or dernns. The cuticle 
has neither blood-vessels nor nerves, but consists of 
cells which are formed at its inner surface (where 
it lies on the cutis or true skin), and are pushed 
outward as fresh strata are successively formed 
below them. When first formed, these cells are 
filled with fluid ; they are oval, and longer in the 
direction perpendicular to the surface than in the 
other. As they are thrust outward, they become 
flattened in the contrary direction, so that at the 
surface they form dry transparent layers, which 
are shredded off and stripped away in scaly or 
scurfy fragments by the ordinary wear and tear to 
which the outer surface is subjected. 

The oflice of this part of the skin is simply pro- 
tective ; and in relation to this office of clothing 
and defending the blood-bearing skin, it is found 
thickest where there is the greatest friction, and 
thinnest where there is least. It is, however, thin 
everywhere, varying from of an inch in the 
palm of the hand to of an inch in less exposed 
parts. As, however, this scarf-skin is in continual 
process of being rubbed away, it is not only thicker 
in much-used parts, but is much more rapidly 
formed on those parts. Moreover, if any peculiar 
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employments make the wear and tear excessive, 
unwearied nature still supplies the demand, and an 
excessive manufacture of fresh cells is stimulated 
from below. Thus, in the polishing of japanned 
articles it is found that no other fabric but the 
human cuticle is sufficiently delicate to produce 
the shining surface. The finest wash-leather would 
scratch ; and hence women are employed to scour 
trays, etc., all day long ; and yet they never wear 
down to the true skin so as to make the fingers 
sore, except during the first few weeks. The pro- 
vision for the repair of this closely fitting vestment 
is even carried beyond this, for if the whole cuticle 
be stripped off, so as to leave the cutis naked and 
sore, there is an immediate outpouring of fluid 
from the blood, which soon forms a scarf-skin. 

As this scarf-skin has no blood-vessels running 
into its substance, it has no means of self-repair ; 
so that in proceeding from the deeper layers to the 
surface, the cells go through all the processes of 
birth, death, decay, and dissolution, though the 
membrane is so thin. Since, also, this skin has no 
nerves entering it, it has no sensation, and the sensa- 
tion of touch must be felt throvgh it in the same way 
— though in a much more perfect manner — as we 
feel anything which touches us through our clothing. 
It will be seen, then, that it must fit very accurately 
and closely to the sensitive skin beneath, or the 
sense would be dull and imperfect. The skin 
below has an immense number of small hillocks, 
and each one of these is closely surrounded by, and 
enclosed in, the inner layer of the cuticle which is 
moulded upon them. When the cuticle is stripped 
off after being long soaked in water, it shows an 
infinite number of small pits, out of which the 
hillocks or papillae have been dragged. If the 
whole be torn away before maceration, i.e.y from 
the living skin, it usually tears away the papillaj 
with it, leaving a bleeding surface. 

In providing at once for the protection of the 
cutis, and also for the preservation of the acuteness 
of the sensation of touch, there is this difficulty : 
those parts which are most used to gain information 
by touch are necessarily those which are most 
subject to friction. In such situations, then, the 
cuticle must be thick ; yet a solid thick sheet 
would be liable to make us confound impressions 
made by two points near together which were 
in contact with the skin. There is a beautiful 
arrangement to obviate this difficulty, which is 
found in the cuticle of the tips of the fingers, 
palm of the hand, etc. Here the surface of the 
skin is seen to be thrown into small ridges and 
furrows, which run in curved lines parallel to one 
another, so that an impression made on the surface, 
or tops of the ridges, is only conveyed down to the 


papillsB immediately beneath it, and^oes not press 
sideways on those of the other ridges. A more 
minute examination of the tip of the finger with a 
lens will show that these wavy ridges are sub- 
divided into square-shaped masses by cross furrows, 
which occur at regular intervals, so as to leave the 
thickened part between of the same width as the 
ridge. Each one of the square-shaped masses has 
in its centre a little pit, which is the opening of a 
sweat-gland. No such definite arrangement of 
ridge and furrow occurs in other parts of the body, 
where the sense of touch is comparatively obtuse, 
or rather, not nicely distinguishing. 

The cutis, or blood vascular skin, is tough and 
elastic, and consists in its deeper layers of inter- 
laced fibres which hold in their interspaces little 
masses of fat, sweat-glands, oil-glands, and hair- 
bulbs, with hairs proceeding from these last which 
rise above the surface. It is also permeated with 
nerves, arteries, and veins. This, therefore, is a 
structure having all the endowments of life, and 
with th& faculty of self-sustenance and sensitive- 
ness. The true seat of the sense of touch is, 
however, its external portion, that which lies 
immediately under the cuticle. Towards the 
surface the fibres become closer and denser, and 
the various glands and fatty masses cease, while 
the blood-vessels and nerves are more numerous. 
In order to increase the touching surface, and to 
bring the nerve-threads closer to the exterior, the 
outer surface of the true skin is, as we have seen, 
raised at intervals into papillse. Each of these is 
well supplied with vessels and nerves. Under the 
ridged surface of the palmar side of the hand, 
these papillae run in lines corresponding to the 
ridges, there being two rows to each ridge, and 
sometimes smaller ones between. In other parts 
they are scattered irregularly, and are much fewer 
in number. That these papillae are the true seats 
of the sense of touch appears not only from the 
fact that nerves are traced into them, but because 
there is a strict relation between their number in a 
given space and the delicacy of the sense of touch 
in those parts. Thus in the space of one square 
line (-j-Iy of a square inch) there are 108 on the tip 
of the finger, 40 on the second joint, and only 16 on 
the last ; and this decresise in number is in direct 
proportion to the sensitiveness of the surface to 
touch. Where the sense of touch is most acute 
and discriminating, little oval-shaped bodies have 
been found, one lying in the centre of each papilla, 
and these have been called the “little bodies of 
touch.” It must not be supposed, however, that 
each of these papillae is capable of transmitting a 
separate impression to the brain, or that their office 
is simply taoMle. Nerves do not enter all of them, 
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and they are^onoemed in secreting the substance 
to form the cuticle. It would seem as though each 
nerve which conveys a single distinct impression to 
the mind bad a certain definite space of surface 


were felt ; and then measured the distance on a 
scale of inches and lines. He thus arrived at very 
definite and very interesting results. Among many 
other measurements of the least distances at which 



Fig. 18. — I. Section or the Hairless Skin (much magnified). II. Section of the Hairy Skin (much magnified). 

III. Tip of the Forefinger. 

Refs, to Nog. in Figs. I., II. -1, epidermis or scarf skin: (a), superficial layers ; (b), rete mueosum. 2, cutis or vascular skin. 
8. subcutaneous layer, composed of fibres, enclosing — 4, sweat glands; and 5, fat cells. 6, papillse. 7, hair bulbs and 
their papillee. 8, 9, nutrient ai’teries. 10, oil glands. 11, hairs. « 


of skin, over which its final branches spread them- 
selves ; so that if two objects touch the skin at two 
different points within this area, they feel like one. 
In order to be felt as two separate contacts, they 
must be placed one on one special nerve-area, and 
one on another. The size of the special spaces 
allotted to each nerve-unit is very different in 
different parts of the body. The determination of 
the size of these areas, and, by consequence, the 
accuracy of the sense of touch in various parts of 
the body, was effected by Weber. His method was 
at once so ingenious and so simple that it is 
curious it should not have been adopted before. 
He took a pair of compasses, and having placed 
upon their points very small globules of seal- 
ing-wax, opened them to a small distance, and 
applied them to the surface of the body where the 
sense of touch was to be tested. The impression 
produced was as of a single point. He then opened 
them more and more until two distinct impressions 
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two points could be distinctly felt, we quote the 


following : — 

Tip of the tongue • 

Tip of the forefinger • 

Second joint of forefinger - 
Back of the fingers 
Palms of the hands 
End of the great toe • 

Back of the hand - 
Scalp of the head • 

Breast 

Middle of thigh, arm, and back 


in. lines. 
0 Oi 

0 1 

0 2 

0 8 

S 5 

0 b 

1 2 

1 8 

1 8 

2 6 


The reader may verify these estimates for himself, 
but it is better to try them on some other person, 
because the impressions produced upon the eye and 
the mind by the sight and knowledge of the o^n 
compasses have a tendency to bias the information 
received from the sense alone. The legs of the 
compasses musli be applied both at the same 
instant, and not moved before the estimate is given. 
If they are moved, very different results will be 
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given. From these statistics it will be seen that 
the tip of the tongue is the most discriminating 
part of the whole body. An easy verification of 
this will occur to everyone when they remember 
how small a flaw in the teeth the tongue can 
detect — a flaw which is quite unnoticed by the tip 
of the Anger, if that be applied to it. At first 
thought, it may seem strange that such acuteness 
of touch should be bestowed on an organ which is 
rarely used to gain tactile information, and so 
placed as to be difficult of application to external 
objects ; but when we consider how needful it is 
that the tongue should be able to feel every particle 
of food, so that we may know whether it is hard or 
soft, large or small, and be able to place it accu- 
rately between the teeth if it be not soft enough or 
too small, we cease to think the arrangement 
strange. The tongue, too, works in the dark with 
very little assistance from other senses, and so must 
be always on the alert. 

Next to the tongue come the tips of the fingers 
and thumb. These are the salient points of that 
wonderful piece of mechanism, the hand. The 
hand of man is pre-eminently the tactile organ, and 
the free sweep of the arm, which enables it to turn 
in every direction, and to be applied to every part 
of the person, is an admirable accessory to its acute 
sense of touch. The lips are but little inferior to 
the fingers in acuteness of touch. A story is told 
of a blind girl, whose employment caused a thick- 
ening of the cuticle of her fingers to such an extent 
as to create a difficulty in reading her New 
Testament in raised letters for the blind. She at 
first tried the unfortunate expedient of paring the 
skin of her fingers, which made thorn more acute 
for a short period, but in the end, of course, duller, 
so that she could no longer read the loved volume. 
With a sentiment of grief and despair she stooped 
to give the sacred text a farewell kiss, and so 
discovered a new mode of studying it. Though, 
doubtless, this has become quite a platform story, 
it has in it so much physiological truth that there 
need be no hesitation in repeating it. Keferring 
again to the probable theory that there is a separate 
area to each nerve-unit, it will be seen that that 
area occupies a space of six or seven square inches 
on the middle ‘of the back or thigh, and only one 
square line on the tip of the finger. The former 
measurement is approximately 1,000 times as large 
as the latter. It is curious how nicely the dis- 
criminating sense of touch is adjusted to those 
parts where it is most likely to be of service. 
Thus, since the angles of the body are more 
likely to come in contact with other bodies than 
its depressions or the middle parts of its seg- 
ments, we find the skin over the junction of 


two long bones more able to discrimifiate than that 
over their middle portions. The convexities of the 
joints are usually more discriminating than the 
concavities ; the shoulder more than the arm-pit, 
and the elbow than the inside of its joint. Yet 
when we arrive at the hand the reverse is the case, 
for the palmar surface is more discriminating than 
the back part. This is for the obvious reason that 
we usually avoid knocking our knuckles against 
anything, while to grasp is sq natural to the hand 
that it is quite an instinctive action, as every infant 
manifests. 


'SPANISH.— XI. 

[Cotitinued from p. 118.] 

NUMERALS (continttecl). 

The cardinal numbers for eleven hundred^ twelve 
hundred, two thousand, three thousand, etc., are mil 
y ciento, mil y docientns, dos mil, tree mil ; for a 
hundred thousand, two hundred thousand, etc., eien 
mil, docienios mil ; for a million, two millions, etc., 
un millon, dos millones. Millon is not an adjective, 
but a noun. 

lino is declinable, changing the final o into a 
whenever it refers to a feminine noun. All of the 
cardinal numbers ending in •ientos form their femi- 
nine in -as; as, docientas mugeres, two hundred 
women. The rest are indeclinable. 

All the ordinal numbers change the last o into a 
to form their feminine. 

Um drops the last letter when it comes before a 
noun. 

Ciento drops its last syllable when it comes im- 
mediately before a noun, but not when any other 
word comes between it and the noun : thus, cien 
soldados, a hundred soldiers; and ciento y tres 
soldados, a hundred and three soldiers. 

Primero and tcreero, among the ordinals, drop 
the final o before a noun. 

The cardinal numbers (and not the ordinal) are 
generally used in Spanish to express order or rank, 
when the number exceeds nine ; when under nine, 
the ordinals are employed ; thus : — 

Eru’iqne Ortavo, lltnry Eighth Tomo diez y orho, vohme 
(the Eighth). eighteen (the eighteenth). 

Carlos Doce, Charles Twelve Pj'ijrina septima, page seventh 
(the Twelfth}. (the seventh). 

In mentioning the days of the month, the Spanish 
use the cardinal adjectives and not the ordinal, as 
in English, except in the first day, in which jorimero 
and not un is used ; thus : — 

El primero de Enero, the first El tres de Marzo, the three 
of Jinniary. (third) of March. 

El dos de Fehrero, the two El diez y Heia de Mayo, 

(second) of February. teen (sixteenth) of May. 

In dates where figures are used, the article is 
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omitted, and except the first day of the month, the 
cardinal nudJbers are used ; as — 

Hadrid, 1® de Junto do 1845, Madrid, June 1845. 

Parts, 4 de Jiilio de 1846, J*aria, July Ath, 1846. 

Londres, 27 de Agosto de 1847, London, August *27tk, 1S47. 

The hour of the day is expressed by the ordinal 
numbers preceded by the definite article, which 
must in such a case agree with horas, hours, under- 
stood (unless the hour be one, when it agrees with 
the singular, kora) ; thus : — 

iQne hora es? wliat o'clwlc is Son las tres m^nos diez mlnu- 
it? toH, it is ten minutes hejore 

Es In nnn, it is one o'clock. three. 

Son las dos, it w two o’clock. Son Ins ocho y veinte mlnntos. 
Son las dioz, it is ten. itistwenty minutes cfjter eight. 

In speaking of the age of persons or things, the 
verb tener is employed in Spanish ; as — 

El Seftor Tonrnny no tieno Ciirlos tione dooe nftos, Charles 
(‘iiK'uentaaAos, Mr. Tournay is twelve years old. 
is iwijifty years of aye. 

In Spanish it is not said, in expressing measure- 
ment, “twenty feet high,” or “ten feet long,” but 
“twenty feet of height,” “ ten feet of length” ; as — 

La casa tenia sosenta codos The house was (had) sixty enhits 
de largo, y veinte codos de lout/, and tv'enty cubits wide, 

ancho, y treiuta codos do and thirty cubits in height, 

altura, 

THE PRONOUNS. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

The personal pronouns of the nominative case, 
when used, may come either before or after the verb, 
except the latter be in the imperative mood, or the 
sentence be interrogative, in which case the nomina- 
tive generally follows the verb, as viva ella, ma// 
she live ; i ha hablado 61 ? has he s})oheri ? 

As the verb-ending generally indicates of itself 
the^person and number that its nominative must 
be, the nominative personal pronouns are* seldom 
expressed in Spanish, unless when necessary to 
distinguish the persons or genders, or to be em- 
phatic, or when a relative pronoun is to follow; 
as — 

il que ticne dinero, tiene cul- NoRotros seramos castlgadoH, 
dados, he who has money has y no vosotros, we shall be 
care\ jmnished, and not you. 

El y ella son prudentes, ^ a7wZ 
sl/e are prudent. 

The pronoun se, oneself, is sometimes used with 
a reflective or reciprocal vefb, and then it is to be 
rendered in English by himself, herself, itself, them- 
selves, or one emother, as the sense may require, as 
in the following example : — 

Ellas se aman. They love themselves (or, they 

love one another). 

The first objective case of all the personal pro- 
nouns is also employed with reflective or reciprocal 
verbs; as — 


Nosotros nos aman, m love Yo no quero alabarme, I wish 
ourselves (or each other). not to pmise myself. 

10 me alftbo, I vraise myself. 

The pronoun se is also frequently used with the 
verb in the active voice, of the third person singular 
or plural, to express the passive voice, as in this 
example : — 

La casa se qiiemo, The house was burned (the house 

burnt itself). 

The first objective case of all the personal pro- 
nouns is sometinjes used with a reflective verb in a 
passive sense ; as — 

Yo me adijdrn, I am surprised Vosotros os alegrals, j/ou nre 
(/ surprise myself). rejoiced (you rejoice your- 

selves). 

Strictly speaking, se cannot be used in the nomina- 
tive case, and should therefore always be considered 
as governed by a verb. Thus, in such sentences as 
se dice, se crec, se piensa, the literal rendering is, it 
says itself, it believes itself, it thinhs itself, or it is 
said, it is believed, it is thought. Still, in translating, 
it is often more convenient to imagine se as an in- 
definite pronoun of the nominative case, used in 
the sense of they, as se dice, they say, that is, 
jfcople say ; se piensa, they think. 

Se and other pronouns of the first objective cn.so 
are often used in Spanish with neuter and active 
intransitive verbs reflectively, and in such cases 
seem redundant in English ; as — 

De alii bp pnm') ti la cindad, Yo me nrrei>lento, I repent 
thence he ‘passed (himself) to (myself), 
the city. Se arrepieiite, he repents (him- 

self). 

Se is sometimes used in the sense of to him, to her, 
to them, to you (i.e., to your worship'). This use of 
se takes place only w^hen another personal pronoun 
of the objective case and of the third person im- 
mediately follows it ; as — 

Tengo una cuchara ; se la J hare a spoon ; I will give it to 
dar6,* him. 

When, in cases coming under the above rule, the 
pronoun se does not denote with clearness the num- 
ber or gender of the noun for which is employed, 
the second objective is also used ; as — 

Se lo dar(L> d ella, a clloR, d V., Se la inniidu dar d elloH, he 
I will give it to her, to them, commanded it to be given to 
to you. them. 

The first objective case of the Spanish personal 
pronouns is very often to be rendered in English 
by the preposition to and the pronoun ; as, to me, to 
you, to him, to her, to them, etc., and it is then 
equivalent to the second objective, d mi, d vosotros, 
d cl, d ella, d ellos, etc. ; and in some cases some 
other preposition than to is used in rendering the 
first objective into English ; as — 

• We cannot say, le la dart, I will give, it to him, but se la 
dUiri. 
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Joan inie dljo, John mid tome. Be lo agradezco, I thank him 
M it. 

Te lo pido, I it of thu (or, Nos lo suplica, he heeeeches u& 
from thu). for it. 

The second objective with the preposition d is 
not used, except when the same verb governs two 
or more pronouns in the objective case, or when it 
is designed to be distinct or particularly emphatic ; 
as — 

Juan viva, dijeron ellos i ella, Juan di6 dinero 6. ^1, h ella, y 
John lives, said they to her. i ti, John gave money to him, 

Yo vi A voBotrog y A ellos, I to her, and to thee, 

saw you and them. 

To add more clearness or strength to a sentence, 
both objective cases of pronouns are often employed ; 
the second objective case then being placed either 
before the first objective or else after the verb, 
except the first objective case comes after the verb 
(as in the case of infinitives, gerunds, and im- 
peratives), when the second objective must come 
after the first ; as — 

A ml me dijeron, or me dijeron Diclendole A ella, telling her. 

A ml, they told me. Dime A ml, tell me. 

Decirme A ml, to tell me. 

When the sentence may contain a noun in the 
objective case governed by the preposition d, a 
pronoun of the second objective case is often used 
in Spanish, and is not to be translated in English ; 
as — 

A Dios nAdie le vi6 jamas, God no man saw (him) ever; 

i.e., no one ever saw God. 

Mismo, meaning same or self, is often used with 
the nominative personal pronouns : thus, yo mismo, 
I myself ; nosotros mismos, we ourselves, etc. ; and 
also with the second objective ; and must always 
agree in gender and number with the noun to which 
the pronoun refers ; as — 

iQuA dice de tl mismo? what La muger hablarA por se mis- 
sayest thou of thyself f ina, the woman will speak for 

herself. 

Mismo is often used with nouns also ; as, la misma 
Maria, Mary herself ; los mismos soldados, the very 
soldiers or the soldiers themselves. 

When by the pronoun it is meant anything to 
which we cannot apply a gender, ello is used. Its 
first objective lo is employed by the same rule. 
Thus, if it be said, “ he has been told to love his 
enemies, and he does it,' the pronoun it refers to 
the clause of the sentence, “ to love his enemies,” 
and of course has no gender. In such a case, lo 
(not le nor la) would be used. 

Lo is used in Spanish for so in English, when the 
latter can be replaced by it ; as— 

T. piensa que ella es rica, i>ero Si lo ee, if it lx vo. 

no lo es, ymt think thaiahe is Diego lo hace, James does so. 
rich, but she is not so. 

Lo is often used for le when the latter refers to a 
masculine noun, and is immediately governed by a 


verb (though this use of lo is not ^mnmaticall^ 
correct) ; as — 

Eapero que lo vAo en perfecta 1 hope that I see him in perM 
ealud, health. 

DBMONBTBATIVB PBONOUNS. 

The demonstrative pronouns este and aquel are 
often used without any noun, and in such a case 
they have the sense of this one and that one, or the 
one; as — 

Este es aquel de quien yo dije, This one is the one of whom I said; 

or, this is he qfwhom I said. 

Todo aquel que is used in the sense of everyone 
who; as — 

Todo aquel que bebe de esta Everyone who drinks of this 
Agua, water. 

Quien often means he who, she who, one who ; and 
quienes is used for they who ; as — 

Quien cnlla otorga, he who is Porque los ensefiaba, como 
silent, consents. quien tiene autoridad, for he 

Maria fuA oulen lo dijo, Mary taught them as one who has 
was she who said it. authority. 

Such expressions as it is I, it is thou, it is he, it 

is she, it is we, etc., are rendered in Spanish by i 
am, thou a/rt, he is, she is, we are, etc. ; as — 

Yo soy, it is I. Ellos sou, it is they. 

Ella es, it is she. i Es V. ? is it you t 

THE VERB. 

AGKEBMENT OF THE VERB WITH ITS SUBJECT. 

The verb agrees in number and in person with 
its subject or nominative, expressed or understood ; 
as — 

Soy general, I am a general. Los Americanos aman las ri- 
Elia ania la verdad, she loves qiie^sas, the Americans love 
the truth. • riches. 

When a verb has two or more subjects, each in 
the singular, it is put in the plural ; as — 

Mi padre y mi madre me aman, Pedro 6 Diego vendran,* Peter 
my father and my mother love or James will come, 

me. 

When a verb has two or more subjects of different 
persons, it is put in the plural, and agrees with the 
first person in preference to the other two ; as — 

Mi bemano y yo estamos ma- Tii y yo estajiios buenos, thon 
los, my brother and I (i.e., ana I (i.e., v>e) are well, 
we) are ill. 

If the second perspn should be used with the 
third, without any first person, the verb must be in 
the second person plural : — 

TU y ella estais bucnas. Thou and she (i. e. , you) ar§ well. 

When a relative pronoun is the subject of the 
verb, the latter must agree in person and number 

♦ This is difTerent, as will be perceived, from the rule in 
English sj’ntax, which requires two singular nouns connected 
by a dif^unctive coivjunctlon to have the verb agree with them 
in the singular form. 
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with the nosn or pronoun to which the relative 
relates; as — 

To SOT que hablo oontigo, it is VoiotroB quo soifi s&bios, ye 
1 who speak with thee, who are wise. 

A collective noun taken in a general sense, that 
is, a noun representing the whole of the persons or 
things mentioned, requires the verb to be of the 
singular number ; as — 

B1 «^j6Tcito de los Cald^os per* The army of the Chaldeans pur- 
siguid al rey, sued the king. 

A subject which is a collective noun, taken in a 
partitive sense, that is, representing a part of the 
whole of the collective noun, and conveying plurality 
of idea, requires the verb to be in the plural ; as — 

Parte creian lo que les decia, Part believed what hetoldthem^ 
y parte uo lo creian, and part believed it not. 

This last rule is not always followed, even by the 
best Spanish authors. 

In cases in which a verb appears to have two 
subjects, it must agree with that noun to which it 
seems more particularly to belong ; as — 

Loh gages del pecado son The wages of sin are (is) death. 
muerte. 

Use op the Moods and Tenses of Verbs. 

THE INFINITIVE, GERUND, AND PARTICIPLE. 
The present tense of the infinitive expresses 
affirmation in an indefinite manner, without refer- 
ence to number or person, as decir, to say ; dar, 
to give. 

The infinitive is used in Spanish when in English 
the present participle, preceded by a preposition, is 
used ; as — 

En derrainar torrentes de sail- Vengo de comer, I come from 
gre, in npilling (to spill) dining (to dine), l.e., from 
torrents of blood. dinner. 

The infinitive is frequently used as a verbal noun 
or present participle, by placing the masculine 
definite article before it ; as in these examples : — 

Al caer del dia, at the fall (at El inurmurar de las fuentes, 
the to fall) of the day. the murmuring (the to mur- 

E1 leer me gusta, reading (the mur) of the fouiUains. 
to read) pleases me. 

The infinitive is often rendered in English by the 
present participle, when in Spanish it is governed 
by another verb ; as — 

La oimoB cantar, we heard her “Levi correr, I saw him run, or 
singing (to sing). running (to run). 

In Spanish, the gerund is employed in the sense 
of the present participle in English ; as — 

Queriendo aegjur dispensindo- Estando enfenno el presldentc, 
loB, plantd drboles fmtalew, the president beif^ sick, 
desiHng to continue dispens- Habiendo conspirado unoa 
ing them, he planted fruit- caballeros, some cavaliers 
bearing trees. [speaking. having conspired. 

Haria esti hablando, Mary is 

In sentences such as Charity is increased hy 
cultivating it^ it is allowed in Spanish to use either 


the gerund without the preposition, or the infinitive 
mood preceded by the preposition con ; as — 

Nuestros deberca ae liacen ag- Our duties are rendered agree- 
ratlablftB oumplitfndulos ; or, able by performing tlvem. 
Nuestros deMrea se hacen 
agradables con cuinplirlos. 

Instead of the gerund of the past, the gerund of 
the present is sometimes employed, preceded by the 
preposition en ; as — 

En oyendo eato, salib para On hearing this, he set out for 
Boston ; or, Habiendo oido Boston; having heard this, 
esto, salid para Bdston. he set out for Boston. 

The gerund in Spanish is often employed in a 
manner that requires the adverb while to be used 
in translating it into English ; as — 

^11 que vive en deleites, vivien- He who litjes in pleasures, while 
do eatA muerto, living is dead. 

The past participle is indeclinable when used to 
form the compound tenses with the auxiliary verb 
haber ; as — 

Las iniigorea ban hablado, the Ella hahablado, B^eAaaspoiten. 
women have spoken. 

When the past participle is used with any other 
verb than haber, it is declinable ; as — 

Ella ha sido aeducida, she has Ellaa van Batiafechas, they go 
been deceived. satisfied. 

Mia cabnlloR eatAn laatimados, Ella anda pasmadm de miB pa* 
my horses are injured. labraa, she walks enraptured 

Mia htjaa ae hullan inoleatadaa, with my v)ord$. • 
my daughters find themselves Tiene escritas trea cartaa, he 
molested. has three letters written. 

Mis hennanaa quedaii aatisfe- Lleva escritaa trea cartaa, ^ 
chas, my sisters remain satis- carries written three letters, 
fied. 

The two last examples, it will be perceived, require 
the participle to agree with the noun governed 
(cartas'). Tener and llevar are, as above, sometimes 
used as a kind of auxiliary verbs, and can .always 
be rendered by have ; thus each of these examples 
may be translated, he has written three letters. 

The past participle is in Spanish used with a noun 
or pronoun in the case absolute: thus, hallado 
means found, and absolutely, being found ; enviado 
means sent, and absolutely, being sent ; reoihido 
means received and being received. In general, the 
participle is placed before the noun of the case 
absolute, with which it agrees (though the rules of 
Spanish construction admit of its being placed after 
the noun) ; as — 

Toinada Vera- Cruz, el General Vera Cruz being taken, Gerwnd 
Scott salid iiara Jalapa, Scott set out for Jalapa. 

TENSES OP THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 

The present tense expresses an existing state or 
an action occurring at the time in which we are 
speaking ; as — 

Mi hermano escribe, wy&rofAer Eatas doncellaa son am^ai, 
writes. these maidens are beloved. 

The verb eitar can be used with the gerund in 
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Spanish, as in English the verb to he with the present 
participle ; as — 

Juan estii leyendo, John is Elina eatin cantando, they are 
reading, singing. ' 

The verbs ir (to go) and renir (to come) do not 
admit of the verb ettar coming before their gerund as 
in the above rule. Thus, we cannot say in Spanish, 
yo estoy yendo and yo estoy viniendo^ but yo voy and 
yo vengo (I go and I come), I am going and I am 
coming. 

The imperfect tense is used to express what is 
past, and at the same time present with regard to 
something else which is past : that is, it is a past 
tense which was still present at the time spoken of. 
It may always be employed in Spanish when in 
English the word was can be used with the present 
participle, or iiscd to can be employed with the verb, 
or when we speak of habitual actions ; as — 

Cervdntes era iin escritor ele- Ella escribia eutbnccs, she was 
gante, Cervantes was an ele- writing then, 
gant writer. Seneca razonaba bien, Seneca 

Neron eitt un tirano, Nero wis reasoned well. 

a tyrant, Elios inarcbalian por las calles 

Cuando fill niflo. liablaba coino cimndo los they were 

nillo, when / was a childt 1 marching through the streets 

spoke as a diihl. when wc saw them. 

It is evident that Seneca reasoned well means 
Seneca used to reason (or was accustomed to reason') 
well. 

The perfect definite tense shows the action or 
being affirmed by the verb to be completed at a 
time of which nothing more remains, often specified 
by an adverb or some other circumstance expressed 
or understood ; as — 

£1 presidente no le perdonb, Recibio dos cartas la seniana 
the president pardoned him pasada, he received two letters 
not. tost wrek. 

Diego viviacuandolevi,Ji«?aea Luego que Juan se lo dtjo, 
was living when I saw him. llornron, as soon as John told 
Esciibid iina carta ayer, he it to them, they wept, 
wrote a letter yesterday. 

As both the imperfect and perfect definite in 
Spanish are included in English in what is called 
the imperfect tense, it is important that the learner 
should be able to distinguish the use of each in 
Spanish. When an action or event is entirely past 
and finished, the perfect definite is used ; but when 
it is meant to say that the action or event was 
taking place at a certain time, and that it is or may 
still be continued, the imperfect must be used. 
Thus, “los soldados marchaban por la ciudad” 
means the soldiers were marching through the city, 
and so far as the word marchaban is concerned, 
they may be marching still; but “los soldados 
marcharon por la ciudad ” means the soldiers marched 
through the city, and from the tense employed are 
marching no longer. 

The perfect indefinite is used to express an action 
or event which, though entirely past, has taken 


place during a period of time (expresi/ed or under- 
stood) of which the present forms a part, or at a 
time designated in an indeterminate manner ; as — 

He hablado 4 Rodrigo esta 1 have spoken to Roderick this 
semaiia, week. 

The past actions of persons or things still in 
existence, if no particular time be mentioned, are 
expressed in this tense ; as — 

El general ha tornado varias The general has talcen several 
ciudad 68, citLCs. 

The only cases in which the English perfect tense 
and the Spanish perfect indefinite do not correspond 
are such as the following; — “It has been snowing 
these three hours”; “he has been in Mexico for 
these ten years ” ; which in Spanish would be, 
“hace tres boras que nieva”; “hace diez afios que 
estoy en Mejico” ; which mean literally, it is three 
hours that (sim^e) it snows; it is ten years that 
(since) I am in Mexico. If t he sentence be negative, 
the perfect indefinite is employed, as hace ocho 
dias que no la hemos visto, it is eight days that we 
have not seen her, that is, we hare not seen her for 
eight days. If the action or event be completed, 
the perfect definite must bo used, as hace diez 
ahos que cl rey le perdon6, it is tenyears that (since) 
the king pardoned him. 

Hay (or ha) is sometimes used instead of hace in 
cases like the examples in the last paragraph, as 
hay pocos dias que entr^ en el cuarto de mi amigo, 
it has a few days that (since) I entered into the 
room of my friend, that is, a few days ago I entered 
my friend's room. Hay is used at the beginning 
and ha at the end of a phrase, as hay pocos dias, 
or pocos dias ha. 

The first pluperfect is used to express an affirm- 
ation of what is past and took place before some 
other past action or event or time, expressed or 
understood ; as — 

Juan ya liaWa comido cuando John already had dined when 
llego Ricardo, Richard arrived. 

Whenever the former action or event is mentioned 
as still continuing when the latter occurred, the 
imperfect tense is employed in Spanish to denote 
the former ; as — 

Habia trea boras que elln esta- It unts three hours (hat she was 
ba pintando cuaiido llego painting when Peter arrived, 
Pedro, 

This last example means in English, she had been 
painting three hours when Peter arrived. 

The second pluperfect is used to express a past 
action or event that took place immediately before 
another action or event also past. It is never used 
except after some of the adverbs of time ; cuando, 
when : asi que, as soon Cbs; no bien, no so&neft^ but 
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just; hi^xiBB^toaroely ; Ixi^go c{yiQ,immdiately<{fter; 

despues que, ioon after ; as — 

Ap^nts hnbo tnlido caando se Scarcely had he gone oit< wlun 
cayulacasa, the house /dl. 

The first future tense affirms what is yet to be or 
to take place at a future time (mentioned or not) ; 
as — 

Se»6 pesidente, I shall be Luda vcndrA maflana, Lucy 
president. will come to-morrow. 

The second future tense affirms something future 
that will have taken place before or at the time of 
some other future action or event, or determinate 
time; as — 

Hal)r6 psorito esta carta Antes HabrA acabado A las tres, he 
quo Ju&u I shall have v'ill have finished at three 

written this letter be/ore John o’clock, 
may arrive. 

THE TENSES OF THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

The imperative is that mood which commands, 
exhorts, or entreats ; as in these examples : — 

Hacedlo, do it. VeainosloH, let us sec them. 

The imperative mood is not used in the first 
person singular ; nor is it used in Spanish for for- 
bidding— that is, it is not employed with a negative 
adverb, but the persons of tiie present subjunctive 
arc used when a negative command or a prohibition 
is expressed ; as — 

No tenin«, fear not (i.e., mayesi No teinniH, fear not (i.e., may 
thou not Jear). ye mt fear). 

The s of the first person plural and the d of the 
second are suppressed before nos and os ; as — 

CongratulAinonos, let us con- Congratnliuis, congratulate 
gratulate ourselves. yourselves. 

The s of the first person plural of the tenses 
of the indicative mood is suppressed when the 
reflective pronoun comes after it ; as in this 
example : — 

Amamonos, We love ourselves. 

When the imperative is negative in English, as 
the subjunctive is employed in Spanish, the pronouns 
of the first objective case are not joined to it, but 
come before it ; as— 

No lo hagas, do (thou) it not. No lo haga clla, let her not do it. 

Que is sometimes used before the persons of the 
imperative mood ; as — 

Que uno de nosotros vaya, Let one of us go (that one of tis 
may go). 

The persons of the imperative, except the second 
persons singular and plural, are to be rendered into 
English by may or let^ as bendiganos el Sefior, may 
the Lord bless us; vaya Juan, let John go. But 


FI, with its objective cases, although of the third 
person, is to be rendered as the second person, ns 
venga V. conmigo, come with vie (let your worship 
come with me) ; alabese V., praise yourself (let 
your worship praise himself).* 

THE TENSES OP THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

The tenses of the subjunctive mood differ in 
signification from those of the indicative only 
expressing what they affirm in a conditioml or 
doubtful manner, while the tenses of the indicative 
express certainty. Whenever, therefore, there is no 
doubt about what we affirm, we must use the tenses 
of the indicative. 

The present tense of the subjunctive affirms some 
doubtful action or event that may take place, and 
is generally preceded by some conjunction or con- 
junctive phrase ; as — 

IlacAd esto }>ara quo veaii Do this in order that they may 
viioHti'aH bueiiua ^brns, see your good loorks. 

As futurity is implied in the present tense of 
the subjunctive, the first future of the subjunctive 
may be used in its place ; thus, we may say, aunque 
lloremos, though rte may weep ; or aunque lloraremos, 
though we slmtld weep. The present may therefore 
bo u.sed instead of the future, and the future instead 
of the present, unless the conjunction si (if) be 
employed, in which case the present subjunctive 
cannot be used. 

The relative pronouns are generally followed by 
the present or some other tense of the subjunctive, 
when the sentence is interrogative or negative, or 
expresses a doubt, wish, or condition ; as — 

No conozco una sola inuger I know not a single socman 
cuyaulma sea mas sensible whose soul (is) may be more sen- 

que la Ue la Seftora Loader, sible than that of Airs. Loader. 

Words which in English are compounds of ever — 
such as quienquiera, whoever ; cualquiera, whosoeeer^ 
whichsocrer ; siempre que, whenever ; por mas que, 
however; por mucho que, whatever — in Spanish 
generally require the present or some of the tenses 
of the subjunctive ; as — 

For grande quo sea tu nicrlto, However great that thy merit 
may be. 

The imperfect tense of the subjunctive affirms an 
action or event of a doubtful or contingent kind as 
having to be, or to be done, or as conceived by the 
mind as having taken place at some time under 
certain conditions ; as — 

Juan leeria. si tuviera libro, or John would read if he should 
Juan leeria, si tuvtese libroe, have (if he had) books. 

* In both Spanish and English the future is sometimes used 
as a command) as no matarAs, thmi shalt not kill, I.e., do not 
kill, or do not commit murder. 
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COMPARATIVE ANATOMY.— XIII. 

[Contimied from p. 124.] 
VBRTBBBATA (continued). 

FISHES {continued'). 

The limits of these lessons will not allow a descrip- 
tion of the skull ; it can only be said that it may 
merely consist of cartilage more dr less hardened 
by a deposit of carbonate of lime, or the carti- 
laginous boxes may be covered by a number of thin 
bones. 

Teeth. — True osseous teeth are found in all the 
classes of the Vertebrata. The teeth of fishes are 
generally osseous and plentiful. They present 
in different fishes a variety of interesting forms. 
In the perch they are so slender and minute 
as to resemble the pile of velvet. In the 
ChflBtodontidffi,* a family of bony fishes, the teeth 
resemble bristles, whence their name. These fishes 
are numerous on the rocky shores of warm climates, 
and are often beautifully and variously coloured. 
One species of this family, the Chelmo rostratus, an 
inhabitant of the shores of Asia, possesses the faculty 
of shooting insects with drops of water projected 
from the mouth, and seizing them as they fall. 
The well-known pike {Esox) has its mouth crowded 
with innumerable teeth, both sharp and formidable. 

The teeth are attached to the bones surrounding 
the mouth by means of ligamentous tissue, but 
are not placed in sockets, like those of the higher 
Vertebrata. They are frequently movable. The 
teeth of the shark are arranged in several rows, the 
anterior only being perpendicular ; the remainder 
are recumbent, and wait their time to come into 
use. (Fig. 37, IV., p. 123.) 

When Steno first examined the teeth of the 
shark, he was surprised to find a great number 
of teeth placed on the inside of each jaw, lying 
close to the bone. From their position and arrange- 
ment he thought they were useless. H^rissant 
afterwards showed their use by proving that as the 
anterior teeth of each row are broken off, drop out, 
or wear away, the posterior ones come forward to 
supply their place. This act of renewal seems to 
be persistent during life. In most fishes the teeth 
are constantly changing, the older ones being suc- 
ceeded by others developed in the neighbourhood. 
Some fishes — for example, the sturgeon — are entirely 
toothless. 

The alimentary canal consists of a simple tube, 
which passes nearly straight through the body. 
The gullet is short and muscular, and the stomach 
large, separated from the intestine by a small valve 
or curtain. Sometimes the stomach, as in the 
herring (Fig. 37), presents a series of tubular pro- 
longations, which terminate in blind extremities. 

* I ^ bristle ; odovr, a tooth. 


The inner membrane of the shark’s intestine is 
arranged in deep spiral folds, which wfad from end 
to end. The compartments between the spiral layers 
communicate through a small aperture in the centre 
of each valvular projection. The object of this 
spiral arrangement is to increase the surface over 
which the nutrient material of the food has to pass. 
The valves are kept apart by means of an interven- 
ing elastic substance ; liver, large ; spleen, invariably 
present ; and kidneys likewise. 

The hreatliinq-apparatus consists of a number 
of loose fringes or gills suspended in cavities, and 
attached to bony or cartilaginous arches ; three or 
four, or more, being fixed on each side of the neck. 
Matteucci estimated the surface of the gills of the 
common ray to measure 2,250 square inches. The 
cavity in which the gills are suspended communi- 
cates both with the mouth and the outer surface of 
the body. The water is taken into the mouth, forced 
through the inner aperture of the gill cavity, where 
it comes into contact with the gill fringes, bathing 
them freely, thus aerating the blood which circulates 
through the minute blood-vessels of the leafiets 
(Fig. 37). The water is then expelled through 
the outer aperture, which is guarded by a valvular 
curtain. 

Most fishes possess an air-bladder, which some- 
times communicates with the gullet or stomach. 
It is furnished with a muscular apparatus to regulate 
its capacity, so as to increase or diminish the specific 
gravity of the animal. Some anatomists consider 
it to be homologous to the lungs. Its principal use, 
however, is, as Willoughby long ago (1686) pointed 
out, to bring their bodies to an equilibrium with 
the element in which they swim, to enable them to 
impel or move themselves in any direction. 

The circulatory apparatus consists of a heart 
with a double cavity and blood-vessels. The upper 
cavity, the auricle, is thin-walled, and receives 
the blood from the veins. The lower cavity, the 
ventricle, is thick and fleshy. By contracting upon 
the blood it drives it to the gills to be aerated, and 
thence into the large vessels. 

Nervous System . — The brain of fishes is small, and 
made up of a single and three pairs of little masses 
of nervous matter. The single one is named the 
cerebellum. The anterior masses give origin to the 
nerves of the sense of smell. The organ of smell 
is the same as that of air-breathing animals, except 
that it is in contact with water. 

The middle pair of masses represents the cerebrum 
of higher animals. The posterior afford origin to 
the nerves of sight. The shape of the eye varies 
considerably in different fishes, but in all the 
transverse diameter is largest. The size is not in 
proportion with the body of the fish — for example, 
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the salmon’s eye is smaller than the haddock’s: 
The eye is flattened in front, so that in some 
fishes it is almost half a sphere. The pupil is 
large, so as to take 
in as much light as 
possible, but gener- 
ally motionless.* 

The torpedo and 
electric eel {Gym- 
ntrtus electricus) 
possess an electrical 
apparatus, which 
they can discharge 
at will, communi- 
cating a shock to 
any animal with 
which they come in 
contact. Humboldt 
relates that he saw 
two horses killed in 
five minutes when 
exposed to the at- 
tacks of the electric 
eel. This eel is a 
native of the 

warmer parts of 
South America, 

Demerara, Surinam, 
etc. The sensation 
produced by the 
shock from the 

electric fish is ex- 

actly that caused 
by accumulated 
electricity as devel- 
oped by the ordi- 
nary machine. 

The roe or ovary 
may be double or 
fused into one. 

When distended it occupies a large portion of the 
abdominal cavity. The milt, or soft roe of male fishes, 
has a similar position, and equals in bulk the ovary of 
the females. They are to the unaided eye so like the 
female that it is only in the spawning season they can 
be distinguished. The ovary is nothing more than a 
membranous bag, with its inner lining folded into 
broad festoons, wherein the eggs are formed and 
retained until sufficiently ripe for expulsion. 

In the osseous fishes the eggs pass out by means 
of a small duct which opens just bphind the anus, 
as in the herring. In the cartilaginous fishes, as in 
the shark and ray, there is a much higher type 
pf generative function. The eggs are extremely 

* The eel has a transparent horny convex covering at some 
distance before the eye to defend It from external accident. 


numerous, amounting to many thousands. Leuwen* 
hoeck counted no less than 9,384,000 in a middling* 
sized codfish. Even in the common herring 60,000 

eggs have been 
found in a single 
female. The parent 
fish usually selects 
shallow water for 
the deposition of 
her eggs ; this done, 
her maternal duties 
and anxieties for 
her offspring term- 
inate. 

AMPHIBU. 

In the last lesson 
we described those 
animals which oc- 
cupy the lowest 
scale of the verte- 
brate kingdom, live 
in water, and 
breathe by means 
of gills. 

Proceeding a step 
higher in the ladder 
of vertebrate life, 
we come to those 
animals which can 
live either on land or 
in water, and are on 
this account named 
Amphibia (from the 
two Greek words 
hfii^Uboth; /8ior,/i/s), 
living in two ele- 
ments. The Amphi- 
bia constitute an in- 
termediate form of 
life between the strictly aquatic and the terrestrial 
animals. Cuvier classified them under the name of 
Batrachia in his fourth order of Reptilia ; but recent 
zoologists have justly objected to this classification, 
and now consider them as a distinct division of the 
Vertebrata. In order to live in two such different 
media as water and air, it is requisite that these 
animals should be in possession of gills like the 
fish, and also of that form of breathing-apparatus 
which predominates in the higher forms of vertebrate 
life, called lungs. The latter consist of membranous 
bags, divided internally into a number of small com- 
partments or cells, over which the blood is carried by 
means of a delicate net-like arrangement of capillary 
vessels, in order that the oxygen element, so essential 
to the welfare of the component tissues of the 



Fig. 88.— Amphibia. I. (a, ?>, c, d) Soccesbive Metamorphobes of the 
Frog. II. Tadpole of Frog, showing external gills. III. 
Skeleton of the Frog IV, Blood-vessels op Tadi*ole of Frog, 
and their mode of distribution to the gills. V. Blood Cor- 
puscles of the Frog (highly magnified). 

Refs to Nos. in Figs. — IV. 1, artery arising from a single ventricle, nnd 
dividing into six branches, which go to the three pairs of gills, 2 2', 
8 S', 4 4\ 
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animal, may be restored to the blood, and the 
carbonic acid removed from it. Nothing can exceed 
the beauty and extreme delicacy of the mechanism 
of the breathing-apparatus, which, variously modi- 
fied, is seen to play such a useful part in the economy 
of the higher animals. The Amphibia possess the 
typical characters of the Vertebrata, already de- 
scribed. Like fishes they are cold-blooded. Their 
blood is red and corpusculated. Fig. 38, V., illus- 
trates two red blood corpuscles of the frog, magni- 
fied 700 times, after drp-wings made by Dr. Lionel 
Beale. The blood corpuscles of the proteus and 
the siren are the largest known. 

The Amphibia are divided into four orders, as 
follows ; — 

(1) The Urodela, or those with persistent tails. 
(2) The Batracliia, or frogs. (3) The Qymnophmia, 
or Amphibia with naked snake-like bodies. (4) 
The extinct Lahyrinthodonta, so called from the 
labyrinth-like and complicated arrangement of 
their teeth. 

The first order comprises the newts, salamanders, 
proteus, siren, etc. The second, toads and frogs. 
The third, those animals called by Linnaeus, Caecilia 
{oaecvs, blind). They are, however, not blind, as 
that naturalist supposed ; they have eyes, but very 
small ones, and nearly hidden under the skin. 

The Amphibia undergo a remarkable change, or 
metamorphosis, as they advance towards maturity. 
They are, for the most part, developed from eggs 
deposited in the water and afterwards fecundated. 
The resulting young are called tadpoles. In their 
early stage they resemble fishes. They breathe by 
means of gills, which project from each side of the 
body behind the head (Fig. 38, II.). They have no 
fins, and in their early stage they are destitute 
of legs (Fig. 38, I., a'). As life advances these ex- 
ternal gills disappear, the animal breathing by 
means of internal gills, which are suspended from 
arches, and bathed by the water in a similar 
manner to that arrangement described in fishes. 
Presently a pair of legs (Fig. 38, 1., h) may be seen 
to grow from the sides of the body. The hind 
legs make their appearance first, and the fore legs 
subsequently, in the frog (Fig. 38, 1., c). This is not 
always the case with the other Amphibia ; for ex- 
ample, in the salamander the order of leg-appearance 
is reversed. In the siren the hind legs are wanting. 
As the legs approach towards a state of perfect 
development, the tail gradually contracts and 
wastes (Fig. 38, 1., d) until it has completely dis- 
appeared. During this period changes are taking 
place in the internal as well as external economy 
of the body. Nature now prepares it for an extended 
sphere of action by endowing it with a pair of lungs, 
by which it is enabled to live either .in its native 


element or to extend its peregrinations to terrestrial 
soil, and live there also. This transition from the 
larval to the frog condition cannot fail to remind 
the student of another metamorphosis — namely, that 
which the caterpillar undergoes to become butterfiy 
or moth. In the former the transit is from a strictly 
aquatic to a double form of life ; in the latter from 
an earthy to an aerial state of existence. It is by 
such metamorphoses as these that Nature teaches 
man to aspire to a higher degree of intelligence 
and usefulness. The lesson comes with an equal 
force from the much-despised toad — whose hoarse 
croakings break the stillness of the night in its 
quiet reign of darkness over its marshy habitations 
— as it does from the pretty but irresolute butterfly, 
basking to and fro in the sunshine of day. In the 
frogs, toads, and newts the gills entirely disappear, 
and for this reason they have been named Caduci- 
branchiate Amphibia.* Others are called Perenni- 
branchiate Amphibia, from the fact that their gills 
remain permanently, even after the formation of 
complete lungs. Such are the proteus and siren ; 
also the axolotl, to which the Mexicans are partial 
as an article of diet, especially when (as Dr. Baird 
remarks) dressed after the manner of stewed eels, 
and served up with rich and stimulating sauces. 

The Circulatory ApparaiuB. — The heart of the 
Amphibia is indicativ e of progressive development. 
It consists of three chambers or cavities. Two of 
these are reception cavities, and named the systemic 
and pulmonary auricles ; the third is a propelling 
one, and called the ventricle. The object of the 
ventricle is to propel the blood to the system and 
lungs — to the system for the purpose of carrying 
oxygen for the nutrition of the tissues, and to the 
lungs so that the oxygen element may be again 
restored to it from the atmosphere, and to expel 
from the blood the carbonic acid which results from 
the waste products. 

It will be surmised that in those animals (for 
example, the frog, etc.) possessing only temporary 
gills that, as the lungs usurp their place, a change 
must of necessity arise in the arrangement of the 
blood-vessels. This is the case. When the lungs 
come into play, the blood is diverted to them and 
away from the gills (Fig. 38, IV.). In those Amphibia 
with persistent gills this change is only partial. 
In the frog tribe the skin also acts as an organ of 
respiration by absorbing moisture. By reason of 
this it is enabled to live for a Jong time deprived 
of food and air. This fact has given origin to many 
preposterous tales of toads being found alive en- 
tombed in coal-beds and blocks of stone, where 
they had evidently existed (believe it who chooses I) 
for hundreds of years. 

• From caducut, easily falling ; Iranchiae, gills. 
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The digesthre and nervone apparatas undergo a 
slight Increase in complexity from that described 
in the last lesson. 

Frogs are destitute of ribs, and consequently 
have not an expansile chest. This compels them to 
breathe by swallowing the air. The skeleton of the 
Ampliibia evinces decided advances towards that of 
the higher Vertebrata. This is very evident in the 
disposition and conformation of the bones of the 
limbs — i.e,, in those which possess the latter. The 
skull joins with the vertebral column by means of 
two condyles. 

heptilia. 

Far away beyond the confines of history— probably 
ages before the secondary organisation — the earth 
was tenanted by gigantic species of the class 
Reptilia. 

In external appearances and configuration the 
orders of this class differ materially from each 
other. The Crocodilia have their bodies covered 
with horny plates embedded in the skin. Tortoises 
have a complete external skeleton, covered with 
thinner plates.. The snakes are destitute of these 
thick outward investments, but have scales covering 
their bodies. 

2%e Teeth . — The dental apparatus varies accord- 
ing to the reptile’s mode of life. The crocodiles 
have long jaws, armed with a single row of conical 
teeth, held in bony sockets. The Chelonia (tortoises, 
etc.) have no teeth. Their jaws are covered with a 
horny bill, which serves the purpose of teeth. The 
teeth of the Ophidia (serpents) are not lodged in 
sockets. In the cobra, rattlesnake, viper, etc., some 
of the teeth are grooved or perforated by a canal, 
which communicates with a poison-gland, and serves 
to convey the poi.son into the wound made by the 
animal’s bite. The opening of the canal is not at 
the extremity of the tooth, but at a point a little 
above it, so as not to endanger the loss of any of 
the fluid ; man adopts a similar arrangement with 
his injection-syringe. These teeth are attached to 
movable bones. When at rest, the poison-fangs are 
hidden by a fold of the gums. Behind them are 
rudiments of other fangs to replace the former 
when they are lost. The poison of some serpents 
proves rapidly fatal to hot-blooded animals when 
introduced into the blood current through a wound. 
When swallowed it is harmless. 

The alimentary canal presents some differences 
from that already described in the Amphibia. It is 
comparatively short, and usually of great width. 
The gullet is wide and extensible, especially in the 
snake, which is able to swallow animals of great 
bulk. The large and small intestines are very 
distinctly divided, and separated by a curtain or 
Vdive. In a tortoise of moderate size the whole 


length of the alimentary canal was found to bo 
4 feet. The small intestines were 20^ inches, and 
the large 16^ inches, long. The stomach was 2 



Fig 89.— Reptilia. Anatomy of thf Common Snake 
(after MILNE'EDWARDB). 

Refs, to Nos. in Fig —1, tongue and glottis; 2, gullet, out 
ncross at 2' to hHow the heart, etc., in situ ; S, itomach ; 
4, iiiteatine ; 6, cloaca ; 6, anua ; 7, liver ; 8, o\arinin ; 
9, ova, or eggtt ; 10, windiiipe ; 11, principal lung ; 12, 
little lung. 

inches long. The intestines terminate in a cloaca, 
which is also the common point of termination of 
the urinary and generative organs. 

The Uetpiratory Apparatus . — The Reptilia never 
breathe by gills at any period of their existence, 
like the two preceding classes, but by lungs. These 
are two in number, and made up of numerous cells, 
usually of large size, aggregated together. In 
snakes the lung called the principal lung is much 
larger than the other, and, in fact, the working 
lung. The smaller one, called the little lung, is 
either rudimentary or absent. Tortoises and 
turtles, like the ribless frogs, owing to their 
possessing immovable ribs, breathe by swallow- 
ing the air. The reptilian heart consists of three 
cavities. There is an evident tendency in many 
to the formation of a fourth, by a septal division 
of the ventricular cavity into two parts; so that 
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the bloody arterial and venous, still mixes. In the 
crocodiles this intraventricular septum is com- 
plete, ,foiyaing a quadrilocular heart like that of 
the higher vertebrates. 

The blood corpuscles are not very numerous. 
They are oval in shape and of large size, varying 
from 5 ^ to of an inch in the long diatneter. 
and to yVinF short dia- 

meter. 

The brain is of small size in comparison with the 
skull. 

The young of the Reptilia are developed from 
eggs. Some are hatched before being born, as in 
the viper. Some deposit their eggs in the sand on 
river-banks, and leave them to be hatched by the 
heat of the sun. The egg of the crocodile is about 
the size of that of a goose. The turtle makes two 
or three visitations to the^ shore in the course of 
a year to deposit her eggs in a cavity she scoops 
out to receive them. Her eggs amount to about a 
hundred at each sitting. She carefully covers them 
with sand, and leaves them. The mode of develop- 
ment of the reptilian embryo resembles that of the 
higher Vertebrata. The Reptilia possess a com- 
pletely ossified skeleton. The skull is small, the 
greater part of its bulk being made up of jaws. 
The head is articulated to the spinal column by 
means of a single condyle. The ribs are numerous 
in the crocodiles, lizards, and serpents. In the 
snakes they amount to as many as three hundred 
pairs. 

The vertebra may form a series of ball-and-socket 
joints, so as to allow considerable latitude of motion. 
The tortoise is invested by a bony habitation, con- 
sisting of two sets of plates, united at the sides, to 
the inner aspect of which it is immovably fixed. 
The anterior and posterior extremities are open, to 
allow the animal to protrude its head and limbs. 
The upper or back set forms the carapace ; the 
under or ventral, the plastron. The shoulder and 
pelvic bones, which afford attachment to the limbs, 
are situated in the interior of this bony house. 
The neck and tail portions of the spinal column 
only are free. The bones of the (in Reptilia 
possessing)* extremities are well developed, and 
approach in character those of the higher Ver- 
tebrata. The toes are usually five in number on 
each foot, movable, and armed with claws. 

Classification.— Professor Huxley has grouped 
the Reptilia into the following orders : — (1) Croco- 
dilian comprising the modern crocodiles, alligators, 
and caimans, and the extinct Teleosauria and belo- 
donts; (2) Laeertilian lizards, blind- worms, and 
chameleons ; (3) Ophidian or snakes ; (4) Chelonian 
turtles and tortoises. Besides these, there are five 
orders of fossil Reptilia. 


ELEMENTARY POLITI«IS.— II. 

[CoiHin'Md from p. 129 .] 

NATURE AND OBJECT OP THE STATE. 
Political discussions, as we have said, tend to go 
back to first principles. Discussions, therefore, on 
the duty of the State in a given case naturally lead 
us to ask what is the purpose of the State. Suppose 
the State had ceased to ^st, with what object 
should we attempt to set it up again ? In history 
this has often been confused with the question. 
Why and how was the State originally formed ? 

This confusion is especially noticeable during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in England. 
The unconstitutional exactions of Charles I., his 
execution by the Puritan party, the equally un- 
constitutional interference of James II. with the 
liberties of his subjects, compelled their respective 
supporters and opponents to find some general prin- 
ciples on which their action could be justified or 
condemned. Accordingly, two kinds of theory of 
the origin and object of the State were brought 
forward, which were really revivals of theories 
current during the later Middle Ages. We may 
call them concisely Family (or Patriarchal) theories, 
and Contract theories. 

The Family theories need not detain us long. 
Their best-known exponent was Sir Robert Filmer, 
who died in 1047 ; but his treatise, “ Patriarcha,” was 
not published till 1680. His view is substantially 
as follows : — The Creator granted dominion over the 
world to Adam, and again to Noah. Noah’s sons 
partitioned the world among themselves, and their 
feons did likewise. Each son ruled a kingdom con- 
sisting primarily of his own descendants. Gradually 
the households expanded into societies, but each 
society was still ruled by the eldest surviving male of 
the eldest branch of it. Kingship is only the exten- 
sion of the power which each father of a family has 
in his own household. That power is received from 
God, and the holder is responsible to God alone for 
the way in which he exercises it. His duty is to 
provide for the good of his subjects without regard 
to their likes and dislikes, just as a father might for 
very young children. When he dies, his power 
should descend on his eldest son, or to his nearest 
male relative, by the rule of primogeniture, which 
(Filmer held) was appointed by the Scriptures. 
Thus the king cannot be called to account for what 
he does, and to resist him is to resist God’s appointed 
deputy. 

We need hardly point out that this theory proves 
too much. Certainly Charles I. could not have 
shown that he was entitled to the English throne 
in virtue of primogeniture as heir of Noah. More- 
over, the extensive powers claimed by him were not 
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two oentnries old. For variotis reasons — in England 
because the oAer nobility, who acted as a check on 
the royal power, had mostly fallen in the Wars of 
the Roses — the kings throughout Europe had 
practically gained great powers ; and powers which 
had really belonged to the Roman Emperors had 
been attributed by lawyers to all sovereign rulers. 
Moreover, the attributes ascribed in the Scriptures 
to the Kings of the Israelites had been ascribed by 
ecclesiastics to the kings of their own time, the 
ritual at whose coronation was partly imitated from 
the Hebrew ceremonial. The English kings of an 
earlier period had had their powers expressly limited 
— by the Great Charter, for instance. 

But the Contract theories were hardly nearer the 
truth. It was assumed that men had originally 
lived together without any regular form of Govern- 
ment ; that thus the strong oppressed and slew the 
weak ; and that this state of things was so dreadful 
that men were compelled to set up some power to 
keep the peace and to agree to obey it. 'J'he nature 
of the agreement and the powers of the Government 
were differently conceived by different writers, 
according to the conclusions they wanted the theory 
to prove. Thus, Thomas Hobbes, in his “ Leviathan 
(1651), supposed that the individuals who formed 
the first society had been so afraid of relapsing 
into anarchy that ,they had promised absolute 
obedience to the Government and given it un- 
limited powers ; and that any sort of interference 
with the powers of the Government, besides being 
morally unjustifiable, might bring back the terrible 
“ state of war, every man against every man,” that 
was worse than any oppression by the Govern- 
ment. Hobbes, of course, meant to attack the Com- 
monwealth. John Locke, on the other hand (1689), 
wished to justify the deposition of James 11. He 
therefore argued that the individuals who entered 
into the Social Contract only contracted to set up 
a Government in order to defend their “natural 
rights ” — that is, the claims they had as being men 
— to life, liberty, and the means of happiness, of 
which the most important is property. If the 
Government clearly ceased to do the work for which 
it was set up, they were quite entitled to depose 
it. In France, in the next century, Jean- Jacques 
Rousseau propounded a theory — which he admitted 
represented what ought to be rather than what had 
been— which led directly to democratic despotism. 
It may be stated concisely as follows : — Man is bom 
free, and yet is everywhere in bondage. The only 
legitimate bondage, however, is that which he 
makes for himself. To protect themselves, men 
agree to join into one body and to transfer to it 
all their rights and powers, and even their property, 
that it may guarantee to each as much freedom 


as is consistent with the freedom of the rest. 
Thus the State obtains the right to do anything to 
any citizen— to order him to risk his life, or to 
away his property, or to put him to death — if by so 
doing the freedom of the rest were preserved. The 
absorption of the individual in the State is so 
complete (according to Rousseau) that, in voting, 
he is not even expressing his own will. For he has 
no longer a will. He has surrendered it to the State. 
But as the State has no single intelligence or mind, 
each individual citizen must express his opinion as 
to what it thinks and wills. A vote is the expression 
of this opinion. 

Deductions from Rousseau’s theory were the 
principles of the French Revolution ; but they were 
generally used to destroy the old rSgime or to get 
rid of political opponents, rather than to guarantee 
individual liberty or to construct a new society. 

Now it is quite certain that no State was ever 
founded by express contract. It would be a very 
difficult matter to prove even that new colonies have 
ever been based on an implied contract. They 
started as subjects of some other nation, and 
when they became independent, the old system of 
government went on with some modifications. 
Most of the inhabitants probably never thought of 
contracting to submit, on certain conditions, to their 
Government. They took it as a matter of course. 
But a greater objection to all these theories is that 
they treat the State too much as a collection of 
individual atoms. But a State is not formed by 
the combination of individuals who have previously 
lived in no society. The States we know have grown 
up out of very small beginnings, in almost all cases 
largely by conquest and force ; and the individual 
members have acquired the notion of free contract 
during their association with one another in the State. 
Primitive people have their life regulated for them — 
by custom and tradition— even in minute details ; 
the notion that they can regulate their own lives, 
and the life of the nation to which they belong, is 
a product of many generations of civil government. 
The very ideas on which these contract- theories are 
based — that all men are by nature equal, that a 
society is a collection of rational beings striving to 
secure a common good, that men are originally and 
naturally free and happy, and that they themselves 
set up a Government to secure their freedom and 
happiness — are not the ideas of uncivilised man at 
all. They are the product of centuries of civilisation 
and government — in particular of the Greek philo- 
sophy and the Roman law which these centuries 
produced. 

In fact men have lived in societies ever since 
they existed at all, not because they agreed to do 
so, but because they could not have lived separate y 
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if they had tried. A society is often compared to 
a living organism. And there is, in fact, a close 
resemblance between them. The society lives on 
while its individual members change, just as the 
matter of which a living body is composed is in a 
constant state of change. The society, like the 
body, contains different parts with special functions. 
Part of it produces nourishment and means of living 
for the rest. Part directs and orders the rest, as 
the brain directs the muscles. The society, like 
the individual, has a defensive apparatus, and an 
apparatus for getting rid of injurious matter, in 
tke shape of the criminal courts, the prisons, and 
the executioner. Moreover, in modern societies, we 
find much more specialisation of parts — especially 
in the industrial department — than we do in less 
civilised societies : just as higher animals are far 
more specialised than lower. 

But we must beware of carrying this analogy too ‘ 
far. A society can never be nearly so specialised 
in its parts as one of the higher animals is. No 
man, and no class, is engaged solely in furnishing 
nourishment, or solely in thinking, as parts of the 
animal body are. Every member of society has 
not only his own special activity, but a number 
of other activities as well. The intelligence of a 
society is not confined to one class. It is spread 
through all classes, and particularly so in a modem 
State. There can never be one “social brain,” 
other parts of the society meanwhile having no 
share in the general intelligence. And herein lies 
one justification of popular ^government or demo- 
cracy. The, intelligence which is diffused through 
all classes can only be got at by allowing all classes 
to express their opinion by a vote, and by enabling 
them to gain as much information and discuss 
political questions as freely as possible. 

But in proportion as this is done more thoroughly, 
the State will become more and more like the sort 
of State that Locke and Rousseau sketched out — 
at least, in its broad general aspects; for many 
of Rousseau’s details are fanciful and impossible. 
The members will recognise more clearly that they 
are united to strive to obtain a common good — liberty 
not simply to do as they like, but to make the best 
use of their faculties and to enable other people 
to do so. They will recognise that to obtain this 
common good, submission to the law is unavoidable, 
and that even a certain restriction of individual 
rights and individual liberty to do things not in 
themselves harmful may be desirable to further its 
attainment. They will see that the broad general 
lines on which they are to proceed in attaining it 
are laid down, either expressly or tacitly, in the 
Constitution of the State, and that as the good itself 
cannot be defined in precise terms; there is no means 


of deciding certainly on any proposed measure 
except by estimating its probable ^consequences. 
And they will understand that — although it is no 
doubt necessary to leave one's parliamentary repre- 
sentative very great freedom of action, since he ha^ 
more time and means of knowledge than most of 
his constituents— yet primarily they are to consider, 
less what sort of a person he is than what sort of 
policy he proposes to support. 

FUNDAMENTAL NOTIONS CONCERNING THB STATB. 

Primarily, then, a State is a body of men living 
together on some one territory and subject to some 
one authority, whose business it is to promote thei.“ 
common good— that is, to ensure (so far as it can) 
that every citizen shall be free to make the best use 
of his powers, and develop himself to the best of his 
ability. This authority generally has not been set up 
at first by the citizens. But as civilisation advances 
it tends to exist by the tacit consent of the citizens. 
They may not have formally agreed to set it up, but 
they frequently make changes in the details of its 
arrangements, and nobody can doubt that, if a large 
majority of them chose (for instance, if the authority 
went beyond the customary limits of its action), it 
would be physically possible for them to upset it. 
This authority is called the Sovereign, and every 
member of the community is its subject. 

We must be very careful not to confound the 
Sovereign, in this sense, with the person at the head 
of the State, popularly called “ the Sovereign,” but 
whom we shall here call “ the Crown.” The Queen, 
for instance, is not “ Sovereign ” in the sense that 
she alone has power to issue general commands 
to her subjects, and enforce obedience. No single 
person in Europe has such a power except the Czar 
of Russia. 

The business of the Sovereign is (1) to issue 
general commands or laws to its subjects, and 
enforce obedience to them by penalties, technically 
called “ sanctions,” or evils following disobedience. 
(2) To provide that these laws are oairied out. 
This includes such very diverse kinds of action as 
providing for the defence of the State from foreign 
enemies by keeping up an army and navy, providing 
for the safety of individual members or the whole 
body by keeping lip prisons and police (many of these 
functions are, of course, delegated to local authori- 
ties), providing inspectors to see that such laws as ' 
the Education Acts and Factory Act6 are caiTied 
out, and so on. (3) To judge when these laws have 
been broken, and to secure that if one member has 
injured another, the damage shall as far as possible 
be repaired ; and to resent breaches of the criminal 
law, which are offences against its own dignity, by 
punishments. The Sovereign does all this by its 
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agents — the gffioers of the Civil Service and of the 
Arm}' and Navy, the judges, and other officials. 
These it either appoints, or, much more commonly, 
delegates their appointment to agents. Thus the 
appointment of judges is delegated by the true 
Sovereign, nominally to the Crown, really to the 
advisers of the Crown. 

To find the Sovereign in a State, then, we must 
ask — What person or body has (by general consent) 
power to issue general commands, and enforce their 
acceptance ? 

In England this power is possessed by Parliament 
(that is to say, the House of Commons, which con- 
sists of representatives elected by the bulk of the 
male population — a section, chiefly of the poorest 
class, being excluded by laws imposing certain 
qualifications for the franchise — and the House of 
Lords) and the Crown. The refusal by any one of 
these to agree to a proposal prevents its passing 
into law. But in practice, when the House of 
Commons is determined on a measure, it has been 
the custom for the Crown for a century and a half, 
and for the House of Lords for half a century, to 
give way, provided the measure is very strongly 
backed by public opinion. 

A law proper is a general command issued by the 
Sovereign, enforced by penalties, and relating to a 
class of actions to be performed by a number of 
people. 

Under such a law, rights arise ; that is, A being 
ordered by the law to observe a certain kind of 
conduct towards B, A has a duty to B and B has a 
right against A. These are legal rights, and lawyers 
know of no others. But every law contemplates 
that a certain kind of relations will arise between 
the persons affected by it, that each shall be freed 
from interference of the rest in certain ways. Now, 
suppose we take a wider view, and regard the world 
as intended to be a Kingdom of God, ruled by the 
Divine Law, which aims at the good and happiness 
of mankind ; and suppose that it is the duty of 
earthly Sovereigns to carry out in the way they 
think best the purpose of the Divine Law, but 
that the world being wicked, the Divine Law is 
often departed from. Then the Divine Law will 
give us certain broad general outlines of the rela- 
tions which ought to exist between men, and of the 
claims which each man, because he is God’s creature, 
is entitled to make against other men. These claims 
will be his natural rights',” the rights that result 
from his nature as a man. 

Now this is the sort of notion which the Contract 
theorists had. They regarded States as arising to 
carry out the broad general outlines of the Divine 
Law — to make men do their duty towards their 
neighbours, at any rate so far as to avoid doing 


them harm. (More than this. It was held, the 
State could not effect. It proceeds by telling its 
subjects what they are not to do, which is com- 
paratively simple in comparison with the task of 
telling them what they are to do.) The object of 
the State, therefore, is to preserve “ natural rights.” 

Now the objection to this theory is that “ natural 
rights ” are far too vague to be described. Nobody 
has ever tried to specify them all. Nor can- anyone 
say when (as a general thing) the right of one person 
is overridden by the rights of a number of others. 
If a railway company proposes to take a house, 
whether the owner chooses or not, is his “ right of 
property ” to prevail against the “ rights of other 
people to the pursuit of happiness,” which may bo 
immensely increased if the railway is constructed ? 
If a man is just going to kill me is his “riglit to 
life ” to avail against mine ? If a man is sending 
his own ship to sea, is liis “ right to do what he likes 
with his own property ” to be so respected that ho 
may overload it to the endangering of other people’s 
rights to life ? And so on. Generally, therefore, the 
supporters of “ natural rights ” have had to suppose 
that individuals tacitly resign to the Sovereign- body, 
of which they form part, all their rights and the 
power of judging when they are injured, and that 
their rights are only granted back under the 
reservation that the public welfare overrides that 
of the individual. Still, if we are to look at the 
business of government as moral at all, wo must con- 
ceive it as carrying out the moral law, whether we 
regard that law as revealed in the Bible or ns written 
in men’s consciences, or as discovered from ob- 
servation of what conduct best promotes happiness. 
And if we bring in the moral law, we cannot avoid 
introducing the conception of moral or natural 
rights. But we cannot get much further than the 
bare conception. 

In the Constitution of the United States and 
some of the original State Con.stitutions, reference 
is formally made to natural rights in the preamble ; 
but' as the State Constitutions have been gradually 
revised, the mention has been dropped. 

In theory, all law arises from the direct command 
of the Sovereign. In practice, there are two other 
great sources of law — Custom and the decisions of 
Courts. 

Many usages grow up without any express com- 
mand of the Sovereign, and then when they are 
firmly established are recognised as part of the law 
of the land. The customs of different trades as to 
the notice to be given before dismissing an employee 
are familiar instances. The custom differs in different 
trades, and no one can say who first instituted U ; 
yet the Courts recognise it. Much of English law 
consists of such custom. 
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Again, no law can possibly be worded so as 
clearly to provide for all the cases possible under 
it. The legislator cannot foresee the circumstances 
which may arise. So, when a disputed case arises, 
it comes before the Courts, and the judge interprets 
the law. In so doing he very often pronounces on a 
case of which the legislator had no conception, and 
so adds to the law, or even alters it. There are 
cases in which the law has been so worded that its 
interpretation has really defeated the object aimed 
at by those who passed it. And every decision of 
a Court serves as a precedent for similar oases 
afterwards. Thus, fresh law is constantly growing 
up by custom, and existing law is constantly being 
extended and amplified by “ case-law.” 

Now the Sovereign might alter any of these 
additions by statute ; when it does not, we must 
infer it approves of them, and that they are to rank 
as its commands and be enforced by its oflicials. It 
is therefore a maxim, “ What the Sovereign permits, 
it commands.” 

Congtitutlona, Written and Unwritten. — The 
general principles which regulate the form of 
Government and the way the work of Government 
is carried on, together make up the Constitution. 
Most modem States have formulated these principles 
in some kind of document, and established some 
special authority whose business it is (amongst other 
things) to decide alleged cases of the violation of 
this Constitution. In Engleind this has never 
been done. Certain agreements between the king 
and the people — the Great Charter in particular — 
certain laws of special importance, such as the 
Acts arranging the duration of Parliaments and the 
mode of their election, or the Act settling the Royal 
Succession, and certain usages which Governments 
habitually observe — for instance, that a Ministry 
either resigns, or dissolves Parliament if a vote of 
want of confidence in it is passed — together make 
up the Constitution. But there is no authoritative 
statement of the Constitution as a whole, and no 
Court or other body authorised to say whether it is 
violated; while Parliament may at any moment 
alter any part of it. Now, where written Constitu- 
tions exist, they are usually enacted, not by the 
reg^ilar legislature, but in some other way, and the 
regular legislature cannot (at any rate by itself) 
alter them. Indeed it may be said that in such cases 
the regular legislature is not the real Sovereign; 
but a body to which the real Sovereign— the power 
which makes the Constitution — delegates the 
legislative power usually. As the power of the 
English Parliament — unlike that of the American 
Congress, for instance— is formally unlimited by a 
Constitution, it is the fashion to talk of the omni- 
potence of Parliament. Practically, of course, we 


recognise that some laws are ‘much n^re important 
than others, and that some customs of political 
action would in practice be much harder to disregard 
than Bon.e statutes are; but theoretically English 
law makes no distinction between one statute and 
another. 

, THE SPHERE OF GOVERNMENT. 

Should the Government of a State try to promote 
the welfare of its subjects directly, or should it limit 
its action to keeping the peace between them — 
protecting the persons and property of each from 
injury ? And if it should try to promote their 
general welfare, how far may it safely go ? Ought it 
(for instance) to choose a religion and require them 
to adopt it ? ought it to compel them to be educated 
in a certain way ? ought it to punish them for doing 
actions which concern themselves almost entirely 
(for no action concerns a man’s self absolutely), 
such as getting drunk ? Or, bearing in mind that 
very nearly all that a modern Government spends is 
raised from its subjects by taxation, is it entitled to 
provide institutions for its subjects which many of 
those subjects do not care about 7 Any parish in 
England may impose a rate on its members (provided 
the majority of them agree to it) for the purpose of 
building baths, washhouses, or free libraries. Now 
many of the ratepayers, especially the richer ones, 
have no use for these institutions. Is it fair to make 
them pay part of the expenses ? 

Now the stricter forms of the Social Contract 
theory, it is clear, would limit the action of the State 
in this direction very considerably. The State (the 
supporters of such a theory would say) is an asso- 
ciation formed to protect its citizens. If it does 
anything more it goes beyond its scope, just as a 
company formed to make a railway would be 
exceeding its powers if it took to brewing beer. 
Its members set up a Government to preserve their 
liberty of action, and anything that involves inter- 
ference with this liberty defeats the object of the 
State. 

When the Contract theories were most generally 
believed in, however, most of the more modern 
questions as to State interference had not yet been 
raised. (Occasionally, the theory was used as an 
argument that the Government ought not to inter- 
fere in religious questions.) Besides, the Contract 
theory must necessarily imply that the State has a 
right to do anything which will secure the main- 
tenance of the Contract. It may, for instance, 
compel its members to serve as soldiers or to go 
through military training ; or it may enforce com- 
pulsory education and sanitary regulations, with a 
view of preventing injuiy to the State as a whole 
by ignorance or epidemic disease : indeed, directly 
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admit the State mint flnt of all protect, 
and that a great deal of protection must be of the 
nature of prevention, we shall find it difficult to 
draw any line 
limiting the 
functions of the 
State. 

States have, 
however, fre- 
quently tried to 
promote the pos- 
itive welfare of 
their subjects 
Thus, m Fiance 
early hi the last 
century many 
processes of 
manufacture and 
trade were regu- 
lated by law 
Inspectors saw 
that the laws 
were kept, and 
there were heavy 
penalties for dis- 
obedience The 
object was that 
manufacture 
should be carried 
on in the best 
possible way, 
and that French 
manufactures 
should be pre- 
ferred to those 
of other nations 
It resulted frCm 
the “ patriarchal 
theory” of Go- 
vernment held 
by the official 
classes in France 
at that time, that 
it was the duty 
of Government to provide in every way for the 
positive welfare of the people. It was assumed that 
the Government generally was much wiser than the 
people, BO that It was its duty to do anything it could 
for them that seemed likely to be benefloial. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE.— XV. 
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MILTON. 

John Milton was born on December 9th, 1608. He 
was sprupg^cf an old family ; but his father, having 
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adopted the tenets of the Puritan party, had become 
separated from his kinsfolk, and had maintidned him- 
self and his family, earning a competent fortune by 

pursuing the 

^ ^ - business of a 

scrivener, a term 
which in his day 
denoted one em- 
ployed in the re- 
sponsible office 
of negotiating 
investments for 
money. The poet 
was bom in 
London, but his 
childhood and 
early youth were 
passed for the 
most part at his 
father’s country- 
house at Hor- 
ton, in Bucking- 
hamshire. His 
father was him- 
self a man of 
education and 
taste, and an ac- 
complished mu- 
sician ; a Puritan 
m religion, and 
with, no doubt, 
those political 
8 y mpathi es 
which distin- 
guished the 
Puritans as a 
party from their 
religious oppo- 
nents From 
him we may 
presume that 
Milton received 
his earliest edu- 
cation. He was 
then at St Paul’s School, in London ; and 
thence he passed to Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1625. Of the details of Milton’s life at the 
university we know little with certainty. Although 
Milton was all his life a student, with him, more 
than with most men, it would be inaccurate to 
speak of any one penod as distinctively the period 
of his education ; still, he must have made abund- 
ant use of the years he passed at Cambridge. For 
Milton was one of that small number of men of 
the highest order of genius whose powers have 
shown themselves at an extremely early age. 
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Almost from boyhood he was a poet, as well as 
a scholar i and almost from boyhood he seems to 
have been fully conscious of his extraordinary 
powers. After leaving Cambridge, Milton spent 
some years at his father’s house. The cause of his 
passing this period of seeming inaction is not far 
to seek. Milton had been originally designed for, 
and himself contemplated entering upon, holy 
orders ; but he was deterred from carrying out his 
Intention by a repugnance for the intellectual 
restraints which such a course would have imposed 
upon him. And we can easily imagine that, to a 
mind as keenly alive as Milton’s to the responsi- 
bilities of life, the choice of a new course was not 
the work of a day. Upon some such ground he 
himself afterwards explained the seeming loss of 
these years. They were not years, however, of 
idleness, but of profound study. In 1638 Milton 
went abroad, and spent more than a year in the 
enjoyment of the society, and in cultivating the 
friendship, of the most eminent men of letters of 
the Continent, and especially of Italy. 

This visit to the Continent forms the close of the 
first period of Milton’s literary history. He was by 
this time known as a man of extraordinary learning. 
Of the ancient languages and literature he was a 
consummate master ; nor was he less familiar with 
the living tongues. In Italy, the most cultured 
nation of Europe, his poems, both Latin and Italian, 
excited general surprise and admiration. But it is 
as an English writer that, in these lessons, we have 
specially to do with him. 

There are few poets whose productions more clearly 
reflect the life of their author than Milton’s. Not 
that his works, his poetical works at any rate, 
contain many direct references to himself or his 
history ; such notices are few. But the spirit and 
character of his works change with the changes in 
the spirit and circumstances of the man. The 
period of Milton’s life which we have been hitherto 
describing was one of tranquillity and repose. His 
toils wore those of the student. He had not yet 
been drawn into the vortex of religious and political 
controversy. His works of this period are exclus- 
ively poetical. They have all the music which be- 
longs to everything he ever wrote : he shows the 
same learning, and the same mastery over his 
learning, as in later writings ; the same pure and 
severe morality, and the same spirit of reverence. 
But in these earlier poems the whole tone is different 
from that of the later ones. The prevailing spirit 
is a keen enjoyment of the beautiful. They have a 
light-heartednees which for Milton never returned. 
He still had leisure for— 

** Booh iil^ts M youthful poets dream 
On foinmer eves by haunted stream." 


He liad not yet learnt the Puritan ^orror of the 
stage. Even in his pensive mood he would — 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by, 

Presenting Tliebes or Pelops* line, 

Or the tale, of Troy divine.’* 

Unlike the Milton of hiter days, who was too rigid, 
too self-contained to join in the public services of 
any religious body, he could still write— 

“ But let my due feet never fhil 
To walk the studions cloisters’ pale ; 

And love the high enibowM roof, 

With antique pillars massy proof; 

And stouied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full- voiced quire below, 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As iniiy with sweetness, through mine ear, 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all heaven before my eyes ’’ 

We can only briefly mention Milton’s poems of 
this bis first period. Passing by a few early works, 
in some of which the influence of Spenser is ap- 
parent, we come to the great Ode on the Nativity. 
This magnificent ode is said to have been written 
by Milton at the age of twenty-one. 

To the same period belongs the exquisite poem 
of “ Lycidas.” It was written upon the death of 
an intimate college friend of Milton, Edward King, 
who was drowned in the Irish Channel, while upon 
his voyage from Chester to Dublin. The poem has 
something of the artificial character and unreality 
which might be expected in one composed under 
such circumstances. It is pastoral in form: the 
young man whose death is lamented is a fellow- 
shepherd of the writer. 

“Together both, ere the high dawn appeared. 

Under the opening eyelids of the morn, 

We drove a-fteld." 

The poet introduces all that incongruous mixture 
of imagery, and peoples his stage with that variety 
of sacred and mythological personages, Christian 
and heathen, to which we are accustomed in pastoral 
poetry. The poem has no passion in it, and little 
that appeals to the emotions, but for beauty of 
imagery and perfect harmony of numbers there 
are few which can be placed on the same level. 

The “ Masque of Comus ” was founded upon a 
trivial incident which occurred in the family of the 
Earl of Bridgwater, who, as Lord President of the 
Welsh Marches, had his residence at Ludlow OaStle. 
His daughter, with her two brothers, lost their way 
in a wood ; and this slight oiroumstanoe gave rise 
to the beautiful poem of “ Comas.’* This graceful 
poem is framed upon the model of the Masqaes of 
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Jonson and Fletcher of which we have already 
spoken. It differs from its predecessors in the pe- 
culiar elevation of tone, the moral dignity, which 
Milton has thrown into it, as into everything else 
that he ever wrote. This piece was acted at Ludlow 
Castle by members of the noble family upon whose 
adventures it was founded. The music was com- 
posed by the celebrated musician Lawes, who also 
acted a part in the piece. The keynote of the poem 
is the beauty of virtue and purity, its- superiority 
to circumstances, and the divine protection which 
attends it. 

** Virtue could see to do what Virtue would. 

By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 

Were in the great sea sunk ** 

Upon this subject Milton lavishes the richest and 
most varied eloquence, interspersed with songs of a 
“ Doric delicacy ” which is marvellous. 

The “ Masque of Arcades ” is somewhat similar in 
character to “ Comus,” but it is as inferior to it in 
merit as it is shorter in length 

But of the poems of this the first period of 
Milton’s career the most remarkable, and probably 
the most universally enjoyable, are the companion 
pieces, “ L’ Allegro ” and “ II Penseroso,” the one a 
description of the tastes and pursuits of the cheerful 
man, the other of the pensive man. It would be 
difficult to find in any language the same amount 
of poetical beauty compressed into the same space 
as in these two short poems. Every word convoys 
a picture, and the rhythm of every line conduces to 
the impression which is to be produced. 

Wlien Milton returned to England after his 
short sojourn abroad, it was no longer to enjoy 
the peaceful repose of the scholar and poet. 
Henceforth we have to do with him for some years 
as a prose-writer, one of the most eager and most 
bitter combatants in the controversies which then 
stirred men so profoundly. His sympathies as a 
Puritan would naturally have been on the side of 
the Parliament and against the King, on the side 
of the Nonconformists and against the bishops 
But Milton was no mere partisan of any of these 
causes. He was the champion of liberty — liberty 
of thought, of speech, of worship, of action. 
Liberty was the passion of his life. “Liberty’s 
defence, my noble task,” was his work in life. 
He resisted the dogmatism of the “ new presbyter” 
as strongly as that of the “ old priest,” and resented 
the intolerance o^ popular opinion as keenly as that 
of the State. 

We cannot escamine Milton’s prose writings in 
any detail ; but the student ought to understand 
some^ng 6f their general character, and we treat 
of them now as a class because most of them 


belong to this period, though several are of a later 
date. The greater part of them relate to three 
great subjects of controversy, in which Milton took 
an active part— -the controversy as to Church 
government ; that as to divorce ; and that as to the 
right or wrong of putting the King to death. In 
the first of these controversies he engaged almost 
immediately after his return from abroad. Several 
Presbyterian ministers had published a treatise 
bearing upon Church government, under the title 
of Smectymnus, a name formed from the initial 
letters 6f their own names ; and in the controversy 
which ensued Milton fought eagerly in their de- 
fence and against episcopacy, his chief antagonists 
being Archbishop Usher and Bishop Bramhall. 

Into the divorce controversy Milton was led 
through the circumstances of his own domestic 
history. His first wife was Mary Powell; their 
marriage was unhappy, and at last she left her 
husband and returned to her father, and only came 
back to her home when it was plain that Milton 
thought of acting upon those very liberal views as 
to the liberty of divorce and re-marriage which he 
consistently maintained. 

In the third main controversy in which Milton 
engaged he appeared as the champion of the 
people of England, to defend their conduct in 
putting Charles I. to death ; his chief opponent 
being the celebrated scholar La Saumaise, or, in 
the Latinised form, Salmasius. 

These controversial labours, however, by no 
means represent the whole fruits of Milton’s labours 
during this period of his life. For some years after 
his return to England he supported himself by 
keeping a school for boys in London. In 1649 he 
was appointed to the important office of Latin 
secretary to Cromwell, and in this capacity con- 
ducted the diplomatic correspondence of the 
Commonwealth. 

There still remain a few isolated prose works of 
Milton, not relating to any of the great contro- 
versies of the day, which roust not pass unnoticed. 
The most important of these are an unfinished 
History of England, a Tractate or treatise on 
Education, and especially the “ Areopagitica,” a 
plea for the liberty of unlicensed printing. This 
last is the greate^ of Milton’s prose works, and 
one which every student of English literature ought 
to study, for it exhibits the characteristics of his 
style in a peculiar degree. 

Nothing can be more complete than the change 
which the Restoration wrought in the position and 
prospects of Milton. Up to that time, whatever 
his personal calamities, and they were heavy, be 
had lived in keen enjoyment of the triumph of that 
cause for which he had fought so long and so 
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sfcmnotUBly. His position was a siogolarly trying 
000 . Ho was growing old; he was blind; the 
work of his life was undone; the republic for 
wMoh he had struggled was overthrown ; the hated 
iwonarohy, and the still more hated prelaoy» te« 
established ; the lofty though austere morality of 
the Puritan supremacy giving place to the un- 
bridled licentiousness of the new regime. Milton 
himself narrowly escaped being included in the list 
of those sacrificed to the royal vengdance. A pro- 
Oiamation for bis discovery was even issued ; and 
more than one of his works was burned by order of 
the House of Commons. But Milton's was not the 
spirit to sink in despondency. The same lofty 
purpose and proud self-reliance which he had 
shown in the earlier days of conflict did not 
forsake him in this hour of defeat. The few re- 
maining years of his life were passed in close 
letiremeht, for the most part in London ; and 
during these years his greatest works were 
written. 

We know, from Milton’s own pen, that from a 
very early age he had entertained the thought of 
writing a great epic or heroic poem. We know, 
too, that, probaUy under the influence of his 
&vonrit6 master, Spenser, he had at one time 
chosen the story of King Arthur for his theme, 
though there is no reason to suppose that he ever 
actually commenced any poem on this subject. 
** Long choosing, and beginning late,” as he himself 
tells us, it is probable that many other themes may 
have passed throngh his mind before he finally 
determined upon the sublime history which he has 
embodied in ‘‘Paradise Lost.” Even when his 
subject was chosen, the form and character were 
not at once determined upon. We know that 
Milton at one time intended to represent the fall 
of man in the form of a sacred drama ; and it is 
related upon authority which we can scarcely 
question, that some of the noblest passages in 
“Paradise Lost,” and notably Satan’s celebrated 
“ Address to the Sun,” at the commencement of the 
fourth book, were written as part of the intended 
play. But in all probability the substance and 
form of the great work must have been selected, 
and probably portions of it written, before the 
Restoration, though it was mainly composed after 
that event. It was probably completed, and 
there is no reason to doubt, completed much 
as we now have it, in 1663 ; and it was published 
in 1667. 

Ko English poet, no poet, indeed, of any nation, 
has ever ventured to treat so vast, so awful a 
theme as that which Milton has handled in his 
great ejpfla He has painted the calm serenity of 
heaven before sin or discord had found entrance; 


the war in heaven ; the rebellion a^d fall of ^ 
disobedient angels; the horrors of the hell to 
which they fell ; the creation ; the temptation and 
the fall of man ; the punishment of the guilty pair^ 
and their penitence lightened by the hope and 
promise of a future redemption. He has touched 
the most awful mysteries — the loftiest counsels of 
heaven and the lowest depths of hell — no less 
than the history of the human race. He has 
essayed to 

“ Assert eternal providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men." 

Nor has he sought in vain to rise “ to the height of 
this great argument.” For, whatever his faults,. 
Milton has done what no other poet oould ever 
have done; he has, throughout the whole of his 
long poem, maintained a sublime elevation of 
thought, of moral tone, and of style worthy of his 
subject. Some of the means by which this effect 
is attained we can easily perceive. Milton’s genius 
was essentially not dramatic; that is to say, he 
had little power of conceiving, portraying, andi 
giving life to individual characters. And this, 
which for most purposes would have been a defect, 
was for this poem an immense advantage. Had 
the awful personages by whom his heaven is 
peopled— the Eternal Father, the Divine Son, the 
great archangels, and all the hierarchy of heaven — 
been presented to us too vividly, with too much 
dramatic life, they would have been too like 
ourselves ; the infinite would have been lost in the 
finite, the Divine in the human; heaven would 
have become earth. But one power which Milton 
did possess, and that in a very rare degree— as he 
showed in his early poems, “L’ Allegro,” in par- 
ticular— was the power of minute, delioate, and 
accurate painting of scenes and incidents. This 
power he carefully abstains from using in “Para- 
dise Lost.” In that poem all is vast, shadowy, in- 
definite ; and by this vagueness of outline Milton 
adds grandeur to his figures, as mountains are 
grandest when half veiled in cloud. 

Nothing can surpass the masterly art which 
Milton shows in the conduct of his story, especially 
the skill with which he preserves a complete unity 
of interest throughout the whole, and, in spite of 
the inherent difficulties of his subject, maintains 
that moveinent and action which are above all 
things essential in an epic poem; and this is 
achieved mainly by making Satan and his sub- 
ordinate spirits the central figures of the poem. 
After a few lines of introduction, the first book 
opens with the scene in hell immediately after the 
expulsion of the rebel angels from their beavehlj 
home, and we see how Satan, 
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«With1iia horrid erew 
Loy r»nqtteh«d, rolling in the Aery gulf; 

Oonfhnnded, Chough immortal ** ; 

where— 

** A dungeon horrible on all eidee round 
At one great fumaoe darned, jret from those dames 
No light, but rather darkness visible, 

Served only to discover sights of woe, 

Bogions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all " 

Satan, raiaiog himself from the lake of fire, 
awakes his prostrate companions, who, at his 
words, start up with renewed energy and hope 
The several leaders of the host, all the evil spirits 
and false gods whose names are known in history 
or legend, sacred or profane, are brought before us 
in passages of wonderful power. They set them- 
selves to make the best of their new and dismal 
abode. The great city and palace of Pandemonium 
under their hands “ rises like an exhalation ” ; and 
an assembly is summoned to decide upon their 
future course. In the second book the infernal 
oounoil is described, and its proceedings related. 
At last it is decided, in accordance with the advice 
of Satan, that the new-created world with its 
inhabitant man, of which rumours bad been rife in 
heaven before the fall, should be the point at 
which they should seek revenge upon their Al- 
mighty Victor, by counteracting his beneficent 
designs, and marring his creation. In pursuance 
of this purpose, Satan himself undertakes the task 
of searching out this new world, and he starts 
upon this errand. Beaching the gates of hell, he 
finds them guarded by two awful shapes, Sin and 
Death. And here we meet, in the allegorical 
oonoeptioa of these two beings, one of the most 
Auhlime passages in all Milton’s works. Satan 
having passed hell-gates, and made his way through 
the vast expanse of chaos, comes at last within 
view of “the opal towers and battlements” of 
heaven — 

“ And bard by, hanging in a goldon chain, 

Thia pendant world, in bigness as a star 
Of smallest magnitude, close by the moon." 

And 80 the second hook closes. It must he 
observed that by the world, in this and other 
passages, Milton means, not the earth, hut the 
globe which he supposed to embrace the whole 
solar and stellar systems, for his astronomy was 
that of Ptolemy, not of Copernicus. In the third 
book the scene changes tq heaven. God the Father 
and the Bon, in a marvellous dialogue, discourse of 
the state of man and the enterprise of Satan ; the 
approaching fall of man, and the Divine purposes 
of mmaj to be fulfilled in his ultimate redemption, 


are disclosed to us. The poet then again letums 
to Satan, and traces his wanderings tUl he lands at 
last on this earth upon the top of Mount Niphates. 
In the fourth hook Satan, wandering over our 
globe, comes upon the Garden of Eden, and sees 
our first parents in their state of innocence and 



John Milton. (From the Miniature by Samud Ooop$f.) 


bliss. And their angelic guardians, warned of the 
presence of the evil spirit, discover him in the 
bower where Adam and Eve lie asleep, and he U 
for the time driven from Paradise. Of the follow- 
ing four hooks the scene is, strictly speaking, on 
this our earth. Raphael, “ the affable archangel,** 
sent by God to warn man of his approaching 
danger, relates to Adam the great events which 
had preceded the point of time at which the action 
of the poem commenced in the first hook: the 
revolt of Satan and his fellows ; the war In heaven, 
with its varying fortunes; the intervention and 
triumph of the Messiah himself, with the rout of 
his foes, and their fall from the battlements of 
heaven to the hell prepared to receive them ; the 
creation of the world, and of man as its inhabitant 
and ruler ; and Adam in his turn relates the result 
of his short experience of life. And the eighth 
book ends with a solemn warning of the arcbangeL 
In the ninth hook is told the temptation and falL 
first of Eve, and then of Adam. In the tenth hook 
the doom of ig pronounced, hut not without an 
obscure promise of future redemption. Again we 
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meet with tboee two awful shapes, Sin and Death, 
no longer guardians of the closed gates of hell, but 
hurrying to this earth, there to find the prey won 
for them by Satan, and leaving in their track a 
firm and easy road between earth and hell. Satan 
in the meantime returns to relate triumphantly in 
hell his success on earth ; and he and his associates 
begin to feel tlie first-fruits of the curse by finding 
themselves transformed into serpents. In the 
eleventh book the repentance of Adam and Eve is 
accepted in heaven ; but the archangel Michael is 
sent to expel the guilty pair from Paradise. In 
this and the twelfth book the archangel, leading 
Adam to the summit of a hill, shows him in vision 
the history of his posterity, ending in the final 
redemption of mankind through Christ. The book 
and the poem end with the actual departure of 
Ad^ and Eve from Eden. 

In a work of such magnitude it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that even M[ilton has been by no means 
uniformly successful in all parts of it. The scenes 
in heaven are the least satisfactory. In pursuing 
his purpose ** to justify the ways of God to man,” 
Milton has sometimes placed in the mouth of the 
Almighty arguments and explanations which 
scarcely tend to exalt our idea of the Divine char- 
acter. And the scenes which present to ns our 
first parents in their state of innocence, though 
always full of purity and beauty, have certainly 
something of monotony, if not of dulness, about 
them. Action there could, of course, from the 
nature of the case, be none in such scenes, and the 
unchanging round of life seems tedious to fallen 
humanity. It is in the other world that Milton’s 
success has been supreme. The true action of this 
epic is with the fallen spirits ; the real interest of 
the poem centres in the character and achieve- 
ments of Satan. It is a trite remark that poets 
whose genius is not of a dramatic character are 
apt in portraying their heroes to show us them- 
selves under various disguises ; and in the majestic 
portrait of the rebel Satan it is not difficult to 
trace some of the features of the rebel Milton. 
For Satan is no devil of the vulgar, no mere spirit 
of evil, compounded of baseness and malignity. 
He is an “ archangel ruined ” ; a form and coun- 
tenance of celestial beauty, though marred by sin 
and deformed by wounds and flame ; a character of 
which the basis is a lofty courage which no ad- 
versity can shake, a courage never to submit or 
yield ; a stem determination and fixity of purpose, 
though these noble qualities are perverted by 
** pride and worse ambition.” He is still capable 
of a magnanimous devotion, and a tender pity for 
those whom his example has brought to ruin. 
Even for his victims, Adam and Eve, when he first 


sees them, he is not without compunctious visit- 
ings. He can still ** feel how awfuP goodness is,” 
and stands silent and abashed in its presence. 

When Milton wrote “Paradise Lost” he does 
not seem to have at all contemplated a companion 
poem. The idea of “Paradise Regained” was 
suggested to him by a Quaker friend, Ellwood, to 
whom he had shown the finished manuscript of 
the earlier poem ; but Milton at once adopted the 
suggestion, and in four years after the publication 
of “ Paradise Lost,” “ Paradise Regained ” appeared. 
It is a much shorter poem, consisting of only four 
books, as against the twelve of “ Paradise Lost.” 
It has always enjoyed much less popularity than 
the earlier poem, not from any poetical inferiority, 
but from the nature of its subject, which is didactic 
rather than epic. It is essentially a companion 
piece. As the climax of the action of “ Paradise 
Lost ” was the temptation and the fall of Adam, 
the subject of “ Paradise Regained ” is the tempta- 
tion and victory of Christ • — 

“ Recovered Paiadise to all mankind, 

By one man'a firm obedienoe fully tried 
Through all temptation, and the tempter foiledi 
In all his arts, defeated and repulsed, 

And Eden raised m the waste wilderness.” 

Another great work of the same period is the 
drama of “ Samson Agonistes.” This play is 
founded upon the classical model of the Greek 
tragedies. It is not only very noble and elevated 
in spirit and character, but contains scenes and 
passages of very pathetic beauty. In one respect 
this work has an especial and peculiar interest and' 
attraction for every reader. In the character of 
the great Hebrew champion in the hour of his fall, 
his servitude, and his blindness, and in the touching 
lamentations which he utters, it is impossible to 
doubt that we are reading to some extent the 
expression of Milton’s own sorrow and bitterness of 
heart under trials not wholly dissimilar to those of 
his hero. 

There still remains a class of Milton’s poems, the 
consideration of which we have postponed until 
now, for they belong to no one period of the poet’s 
life, but are scattered over very many years. Tbe 
sonnet is a form of composition which had already 
been cultivated with much success in England, 
as well as in Italy, and notably by Shakespeare 
and Spenser. But the sonnets of Milton differ 
from those of all his predecessors in the peculiar 
concentration of thought and elevation of feeling 
which they express^ as well as in the solemn 
and organ-like musi^ of their language and versi- 
fication. 

Milton died at his home in London in the year 
1074, and was buried in St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. 
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SAMXJSL BUTLBa 

There is oilb great poet still to be spoken of, with 
regard to whom it may well be doubted whether he 
should be classed with those of the period now 
under review, that of the Civil War and Common- 
wealth, or with those of the new era which began 
with the Bestoration. Butler’s great work was 
published wholly after the Restoration ; indeed, it 
could hardly have been safely published before. 
But it is probable that it had been in great part 
written many years before ; and, at any rate, the 
longer and more active portion of his life was 
passed during the civil conflict and under the 
Commonwealth : the principles, the sympathies, 
and habits of thought which we find reflected in his 
works were formed under the severe discipline of 
those stern times, a very different school from that 
of the Restoration. And in subject his great work 
distinctly belongs to the age of Puritan supremacy. 

Of the personal history of Samuel Butler we know 
very little. He was bom in 1612 in the village of 
Strensham in Worcestershire, his parents being 
probably of humble rank and in needy circum- 
stances. He received his early education at the 
Grammar School at Worcester. In early life he 
appears to have acted as clerk to a Mr. Jeffreys, 
a magistrate of the county of Worcester. Sub- 
sequently he formed one of the household of the 
Countess of Kent, in what capacity is not quite 
clear; and here he engaged the friendship and 
society of the great Selden, a man not less eminent 
for the nobility of his character than for his learning 
and ability. At a later period Butler resided— it 
would seem as amanuensis — in the house of Sir 
Samuel Luke, a Cromwellian officer, an ardent re- 
publican, and a strong Presbyterian. Sir Samuel 
Luke undoubtedly furnished some features for our 
author’s portrait of Hudibras ; and his life in Luke’s 
service was not, we may presume, a happy one. In 
truth Butler’s life was throughout a hard one. He 
was a Royalist and a devoted churchman. He hated 
the Puritans : their austerity repelled him ; their 
frequent coarseness of thought and manners offended 
his taste; their theological controversies excited 
his contempt ; their religion seemed to him hypo- 
crisy; their arrogance, narrow-mindedness, and 
pedantry were disgusting to him. Yet it seems to 
have been his fate to spend most of his life among 
Puritans, poor, dependent, the servant of the very 
men whom he hated. It was not till towards the 
close of his life that he found his revenge. In 
** Hudibras,” at last, be poured out all the pent-up 
bitterness of years. The Restoration gave victory 
to the cause which Butler had always espoused, 
and, three years afterwards, in 1663, he published 
the first part of ** Hudibras.” The second part was 


published in 1664 ; and the third in 1678. Immed- 
iately upon the publication of the first part of the 
great satire, its success was established ; it became 
the fashion of the day. But Butler himsel f remained 
without any solid reward, and he died in London in 
1680, it is said in extreme poverty. 

With what degree of outward assistance we can- 
not certainly say, but certainly at some time and 
by some means Butler succeeded in acquiring an 
extraordinary mass of learning, especially in the 
more obscure and less frequented branches of 
science and literatm'e. His opportunities, too, of 
observing the faults and eccentdcities of the class 
of men whom he was afterwards to satirise were, as 
we have pointed out, abundant. The circumstances 
of his career gave energy and concentration to his 
satiric powers. These, added to powers of humour 
rare not only in their unfailing strength but in the 
variety of their character, qualified him to take his 
place as the great satirist of the seventeenth century, 
and one of the greatest satirists of modern Europe. 

The satire of “ Hudibras ” is unquestionably the 
most remarkable book written on the Royalist and 
anti-Puritan side of the great conflict of its author’s 
days. Its object is to present the Puritan party in 
the most ludicrous, the most odious and con- 
temptible light. This is effected by describing 
the character and adventures of the two heroes of 
the poem, Sir Hudibras, the representative of the 
Presbyterian section of the Puritans, and his squire, 
Ralph, who represents the Independents. It has 
sometimes been suggested that Butler was largely 
indebted to “ Don Quixote ” for the conception of 
his satire; and no doubt the idea of choosing a 
knight and his squire as the heroes of the poem 
was suggested by the great Spanish satire. But 
beyond this there is nothing in common between 
the two works. In fact “Pickwick” has much 
more in common with “ Don Quixote ” than 
“Hudibras” has. Quixote is the picture of “a 
noble mind o’erthrown ” ; a character really brave 
and chivalrous, but rendered ludicrous by its illu- 
sions ; a career essentially noble, but out of place, 
Hudibras is the portrait of a creature utterly base, 
mean, false, and cowardly, a hypocrite and a pedant. 
Every line in the description of him and his squire, 
every ludicrous adventure through which they are 
led, is designed to render them not merely ridiculous, 
but hateful and contemptible. Every comparison 
which Butler’s fertile imagination could devise, 
every allusion which his vast learning could suggest, 
is directed to heighten this effect. “ Hudibras ” Is 
the bitterest, and by far the most learned, as well 
as one of the most humorous of satires. The pecu- 
liar jingling metre in which it is written is ad- 
mirably suited for the subject. 
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AROHITECTURE.~.XIII. 

[OontinMtd from p 146 ] 

THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE. 

The {introduction of the Renaissance style in 
England follows very much on the same lines as that 


built— the first results of his Italian training. On the 
other hand, owing to the Ininging o^ to England 
of Italian artists by Henry Ylll , we find the intro* 
duction of classic ornament in tombs and small 
features as early as 1512 ; so that there may be said 
to exist a century of tonsition in Engla^ The 



Fig 48 --Thb Banqurtiko House, Whitehall (From a Photograph by Bedford, Lemere d Co.) 


which we have already described in France. In both 
oountries there existed the traditional influence of 
the Gothic style of building ; and the absence of 
that wealth of ancient classic remains, such as are 
found in Borne and various parts of Italy, retarded in 
both the acceptance of that purer phase of the style 
which is known as the Italian We have seen how 
in France already in 1540-48 the Italian style was 
empk^red in the Louvre, Paris. In other parts of 
France, pother fifteen years pass before its influence 
is recognised. In England, we have to wait till 
1616>20. When Inigo Jones returned from his second 
visit to Rome, we find in the Banquetmg House at 
Whitehall (Fig 48)— the only portion of the Palace 


first building in which we find classical ornament is 
Layer Mamey Hall, in Essex, which was completed 
in 1525. Among the artists brought over were two 
architects, John of Padua and Theodore Havenius 
of Cleves. To the latter is due the design of the 
Gate of Honour, Oaius College, Cambridge, and to 
the former, portions of Longleat ; but the exterior 
was remodelled about 1575-80 for Sir John Thynne, 
possibly by Robert Smithson, who afterwards de* 
signed and carried out, under John Thorpe, Wollaton 
Hall, Nottinghamshire. In both oases, the details are 
so pure that it is probable they were taken from the 
book of the orders published by John Shute in 1568. 
Knowle House, Kent, and Kirby Hall, Nottingham- 
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8Mra,iireboth attributed ta John Th€»rp«, An architect form a frontispieoe to a central projecting block, 
of great eminSnoe, to whom also we owe Holland This is found in the Bodleian Library and in other 
House, Hatfield (Fig. 60), and Audley End. The terms colleges at Oxford. 

usually given to the Transitional period in England The first introduction of the Italian style is found, 
are Elizabethan and Jacobean. The characteristic as before observed, in the Banqueting House, 
features of the style are * the breaking up of the Whitehall, by Inigo Jones. In this building the 



Fig. 49.— 8 t. Paul's Cathedbal : the Choir. (From a Photograph by F 0.0. Stmrt, Southampton.] 


wall surfaces by projecting wings, centre-pieces, classic prders are employed in the same way as 

and bow windows, and the large windows divided those to which we have already referred in Italy 

by mullions and transoms — all features derived from by Vignola and Palladio, and which In England is 

the later periods of Tudor Gothic. In many build- known as Palladian. Inigo Jones was a great 

ings we find a fiat roof, which must be an Italian in- admirer of this work, and in the villa at Chiswick 

trodu,ction. Not content, however, with the cornice erected for the Duke of Devonshire he adopted 
or balustrade, the centre and side wings, and some- portions of a design by Palladio for the Villa del 

times the window-beads, are crowned with compos!- Capra near Vicenza. It would be difilcult to find 

tlons of pierced stone-work, rising ten feet or more buildings more unsutted to our climate, with spread 

above the roof, and which is known as strap- work, porticos and small windows, such as in this and later 

Similar work is found crowning the numerous six- works which we find introduced into England at 

teenth and seveteenth century tombs in Westminster this period. 

Abbey and elsewhere. The lofty roofs which exist in We have hitherto spoken only of secular buildings 

France are not found ; in fact, the sixteenth century for the simple reason that, owing to the suppression 

roof is of less inclination than in the Gothic period, of monasteries at the Reformation and the very large 

One of the quaintest conceits of the style, and which supply of churches which had been built by the 

must be ascribed to mere pedantry, is the grouping Roman Catholics, there was no further need of any 

ai the orders superimposed one above the other to ecclesiastical buildings ; and bad it not been for 
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the gieat fire of London, which bamt the old Early- 
Engliflh cathedral of St. Paurs and so many of the 
London churches, we might have waited almost to 
this century before churches of any importance 
were required. 

Sir Christopher Wren was in Paris when the great 
fire took place, but he hurried back to London and 
at first turned his attention to a general plan for 


rearrangement of the streets round St. Paul’s, which, 
if carried out, would have solved for all time one of 
the greatest difficulties with which the City has 
now to contend — viz., the narrow thoroughfares in 
its most crowded parts. In 1773 Wren was in- 
structed to prepare plans for a new cathedral ; the 
first design he produced, and of which a model 
exists in the South Kensington Museum, in its plan 
and internal effect would have been far finer than 
the one carried out. Externally, however, the dome 
overpowered the rest of the building, which con- 
sisted of one storey only, the walls of which were 
decorated with Corinthian pilasters with entabla- 
ture, and an attic storey somewhat resembling that of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, on which it was probably based. 
It was possibly the want of height in this design 
that led Sir Christopher Wren in the second design 
to substitute a second storey in the place of the attic 
storey, and although to a certain extent portions of 
this are sham walls which mask the buttresses of the 
nave, choir, and transept, few are probably aware of 
this fact ; so that the deceit, if it may so be called, is 
never recognised. The second design was completed 
and accepted in 1776. In comparison with St. Peter’s 
in Rome, the nave and aisles are apparently larger, 
owing to the increased number of bays— the dome. 


instead of being carried on four piers as in St, 
Peters, rests on eight : the internal*^roportions of 
the dome are finer than those of 8t. Peter’s, and 
although there is an internal and external shell, 
with a difference of fifty feet vertical height between 
them, still the internal height is too great to be seen 
properly from the nave (Fig. 49). 

The exterior design is far more successful, and 
the grouping of the western cupolas and the 
central dome are in outline and composition 
the finest in Europe. 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPOND- 
ENCE.— X. 

[CondHued /lom p. 1S2.] 

FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ENGLISH. 
56.— Form or English Policy op Mari- 
time Assurance. 

In the Name op God, Amen. Messrs. N.N., 
as well as in their own name as for and in the 
name and names of all and every other per- 
son or persons to whom the same doth, may, 
or shall appertain, in part or in all, doth 
make assurance, and cause themselves and 
them, and every of them, to be insured, lost 
or not lost, at and from London to Riga, in- 
cluding all risk in craft to and from the ves- 
sel, upon any kind of goods and merchandise, 
and also upon the body, tackle, apparel, ordnance, 
munition, artillery, boat, and other furniture, of 
and in the good ship or vessel called the ifary, 
whereof is Master under God, for this present 
voyage, N. N., or whosoever shall go for master in 
the said ship, or by whatsoever other name or names 
the same ship, or the master thereof, is or shall be 
named or called; beginning the adventure upon 
the said goods and merchandise, from the loading 
thereof aboard the said ship and craft in the river 
Thames upon the said ship, etc. (/tere folUm list of 
cargo arid valve of each item), and so shall continue 
and endure, during her abode there, upon the said 
ship, with all her ordnance, tackle, apparel, etc., 
and goods and merchandise whatsoever ; until the 
said ship shall be arrived at Riga, and upon the said 
ship, etc , and until she hath moored at anchor 
twenty-four hours in good safety ; and upon the 
goods and merchandise, until the same be there 
discharged and safely landed. And it shall be law- 
ful for the said ship, etc., in this voyage, to proceed 
and sail to, and touch and stay at, any ports or 
places whatsoever, for all purposes, and with liberty 
to take in and discharge goods at all ports or places 
she may touch at, without being deemed any de- 
viation, and without prejudice to this assurance. 



Fig. 60.— Plan of Haitield House. 

A, Cloisters ; B, Dressing Room ; c, Lord Salisbury's Bed Room ; n, 
Study; c, Dressing Room; f, Ohestimt Room; o, Morning 
Room ; h. Yew Room ; j. Summer Drawing Room : k. Marble 
Hall ; L. North Hall , m, Coffee Room ; n, Steward s Office ; o. 
Stewards Room; p, Pantry; o, Kitchen Half Storey: r. Myrtle 
Room ; s, Chapel ; t,' Lime Dressing Room ; u, Chaplin's Room ; 
V, Lime Room; w, Ash Room; x. Ash Dressing Room; 1, 
Poplar Stall case; 2, Grand Staircase; 8, Adam and E\e Stair- 
case ; 4, Elm Staircase. 
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The said ship, etc^ goods and merchandise, etc., for 
so much as Soncems the assured, by agreement 
between the assured and assurers in this policy, are 
and shall be valued at ... to pay average on 
each 10 bales of cotton of following numbers or 
on the whole of each mark and species of goods. 
Touching the adventures and perils which we the 
assurers are contented to bear, and do take upon 
us in this voyage, they are : of the seas, men of war, 
fire, enemies, pirates, rov ers, thieves, jettisons, letters 
of marque and countermarque, surprisals, takings at 
sea, arrests, restraints and detainments of all kings, 
princes, and people, of what nation, condition, or 
quality soever, barretry of the master and mariners, 
and of all other perils, losses, and misfortunes that 
have or shall come to the hurt, detriment, or damage 
of the said goods and merchandise and ship, etc., 
or any part thereof. And in case of any loss or 
misfortune, it shall be lawful to the assured, their 
factors, servants, and assigns, to sue, labour, and 
travel for, in and about the defence, safeguard, 
and recovery of the said goods and merchandise 
and ship, etc., or any part thereof, without prejudice 
to this insurance ; to the charges whereof we the 
assurers will contribute, each one according to the 
rate and quantity of his sum herein assured. And 
it is agreed by us the insurers, that this writing or 
policy of assurance shall be of as much force and 
effect as the surest writing or policy of insurance 
heretofore made in Lombard Street or in the Royal 
Exchange, or elsewhere in London. And so we the 
assurers are contented, and do hereby promise and 
bind ourselves, each one for his own part, our heirs, 
executors, and goods, to the assured, their executors, 
administrators, and assigns, for the true performance 
of the premises, confessing ourselves paid the con- 
sideration due unto us for this assurance, by the as- 
sured, at and after the rate of ten shillings per cent. 

In witness whereof, we the assurers have sub- 
scribed our names and sums assured in London. 

N.B. — Com, fish, salt, fruit, flour, and seed are 
warranted free from average, unless general, or the 
ship be stranded. Sugar, tobacco, hemp, flax, hides, 
and skins are warranted free from average, under 
five pounds per cent., and all other goods, also the 
ship and freight, are warranted free of average, 
under three pounds per cent, unless general, or the 
ship be stranded. 

(^Here follow the names of the undertvriters with 
the amomis,) 

67.— FoEii OP Fbekgh Police d’Assubancb 
Mabitimb. 

Aujourdliui le . . . entre nous soussign^s, 
L . n6gociant demeurant k . . d’une part 
^ . (la compagnie g6n6rale des assurances 


maritimes de ce port) . . d'antre port, a 
con venue et arr^t^ la jiolioe d’assurance qui suit : 

Le sieur L . . declare avoir charg4 . . . 
(tonneauxdevinde Bordeaux) . . et qu’il 6valuo 
k la somme de . . francs la pi^ce, ce qui fait au 
total la somme de . . francs, sur le navire . . 
en chargement au port de . . capitaine . . , 
de . . . le dit navire partant du port de . . . 
pour . . . . od il fera son d^chargement, ne 

devant toucher de relache volontaire 

(quA) . . duquel chargement il justifle par im 
double de lui certifi^, du connaissoment k lui delivr6 
le . . par ledit capitaine . . et qu’il a remis 
k (la compagnie g6n6rale, etc. . . .) 

La compagnie, etc assure au sieur 

L . . la somme de . . francs, montant dudit 
chargement, justifi^ par le duplicata du connaisse- 
ment, qu’elle (il) reconnait avoir re^u et dont elle 
(il) se contente, et ce en cas d’accidents, et risques 
de mer, raison desquels les lois maritimes obligent 
I’assureur, 4 garantir et indemniser Tassur^. 

Les risques k charge de . . (la compagnie, etc.) 

. . . assureur, courront k partir du moment ok 
. . (le pilote lamaneur quittera ledit navire 
aprds I’avoir mis en mer) . . et finiront . . . 

(seulement au moment ok le navire sera mouilld 
dans le port de sa destination). 

Les p^ies ont fix4 et d6tcrmin6 la prime d'assur- 
ance a payer par le sieur L . . 4 la compagnie 
. . . k la somme de . . . ce qui est 4 raison 
de . . pour cent, lequel paiement sera effectu6 
dans les . . (trente) . . jours de la nouvelle 
de rarriv6 dudit navire k sa destination. 

En cas de perte du navire ou de la chose as«y^r6e, 

. . . la compagnie, etc. , . paiera le montant 
de Vassurance, la prime d4duite, au sieur L . . . 
dans les . (trente) . . jours de la signification 
de ladite perte. La prime ci-dessus stipul6e ne 
pourra 4tre augment4e ni diminu4e, quels que soient 
les 4v4nements de paix ou de guerre qui surviendraient 
entre la France et les autres puissances pendant la 
dur6e dudit voyage. 

(Les parties se soumettent rcspectivement, quant 
^rex4cution de la pr^sente police, k tout ce qui est 
prescrit par les lois maritimes et le code de commerce, 
en matiire d’assurance *, et en cas de contestation 
elles d4clarent s’en rapporter en dernier ressort k 
la decision de Messieurs S . . L . . et M . . 
qu’elles nomment k oet effet leurs arbitres, et 
amiables compositeurs, leur donnant tons pouvoirs 
^ ce n4cessaire, m4me celui de choisir un autre 
orbitre en remplacement de celui d’entre eux qui, 
le cas de contestation arrivant, ne pourrait ou ne 
voudrait en connaitre.) 

Fait double k • • jour, heure, mois et au susdits 
(Signatures) 
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58.<~Fo]tM OF Gbbmait Sbe-Polios. 
ffilr ble UitteY}ei(^neten bturfunteii fiir uni unfc 

wnfete Wet^tlnat^folger, bni ro'ix, tin jeter wn uni fftr He 
unien Ui feinem 9^amen nngegebene ®umme, SDerfie^erung 
4Bernommen ^aben an •&etrn . . . fAr dlce^nung men el 

Auge^t auf . . . tajrirt ju SW. . . . im . . . 

Ck^iffe . . gefu^rt oom 'Sc^ijfer . . . t>un . . . 

tuu^ . . . jur $ri1mie oon . . . ^rocent. 

®le aul biefcr ASerflc^cruna fflr uni unb b . . QSerflc^en 
abjuteitenben dled^tlfolgen finb }u befitnimen na<!^ ben „ W* 
^emeincn ©eeterric^erungl'Sebingungen non 1867/' melc^en 
iBibingungen jlc^ betbc Jl^elle, Inibefonbcre aud^ tn ffletreff 
beriemgen iPunfte untermorfen ^abcn, In 91nfe^ung beren bie 
^ejflglic^en 2trtifel bel ^flgemeinen (Deutfc^en <$anbe(lgefegbuc|^el 
mit SlbAnberungen in biefelben nufgenommen ober butc^ ah* 
mcit^nbe ASefiimmungen erfegt morben flnb. 

®efpnbete ^njeigen ober ASereinbatu ngen. 
ipiefe ffierficberung giU nut fur ®eegefn^r. 
lOiefe ASerficfKf ung ifi gefc^foffeu burc^ . . . 

®o geftil^e^en )u . . ben . . ten . . 18 . 


69.— Bill op Exchange. 

1,600 Frs. 

Bordeaux, February \2t}i, 1892. 
Six weeks after date, pay by this first of exchange 
to the order of M. Laffitte, the sum of fifteen hundred 
francs, for value received, which place to account. 

Chableb Gondbmab. 
Messrs. Smith and Son, Nancy. 

Bon pour Frs. 1,600. 

Bordeaux, le 12 ferrier, 1892. 

A six semaines de date, payez par cette premiere 
de change, A I’ordre de M. Laffitte, la somme de 
qninze cents francs, valeur reQue, que vous passerez 
euivant Tavis de 

Ohables Gondbmab. 
Messieurs Smith et Fils, A Nancy. 

91. 1,600. 

Sorbeaur, 12. Scbruar, 1892. 
Sodden bato jal^ien ®ie gegen biefen $rima SBedbfd 
on bie Otbet bel ^ertn Saffittc ben iBetrag non 8Anf)e|>n^unbert 
Rranten, SBerti^ erl^alten, unb ftefien folc^en auf 9ie(^nung (aut 
eibcc Serid^t. 

(Sl^artel (Bonbemar. 
Clmit^ unb ®o^n. 91ansig. 


60.— Pbomissoby Note. 

4,000 Frs. 

I promise to pay on the 1st of March next, to the 
order of Mr. Nord, four thousand francs for value 
xeoeived by a bill of exchange drawn by him this 


day on Messrs. Louis k Mooquard, of Lyons, payable 
on the 1st of April. ^ 

Oh. CovBTtint 

Bru>S9eU, Judy 20th, 1892. 

Bon pour Frs. 4,000. 

Je paierai au premier mars prochain, A Tordre de 
M. Nord, quaire mille francs, valeur re^ue en one 
lettre de change qu’il m’a fournie, par lui tirAe ce 
jour sur Messieurs Louis A Mocqoard, de Lyon, 
payable au premier avril. 

Ch. Ooubtibb. 

Fait A Bruxelles, le 20 juillet, 1892. 

8l. 4,000. 

9lm 1. SDldt) bejal^te i(b an bie Crbet bel ^mn 91ocb 
viertaufenb Sranfen, Sertl^ er^aCten in einem Sei^fei/ ^eute 
bon t^m auf •^emn 8ouil k Allocquarb, bet 1. 9bri( 
geaogen. 

(S^. (Sourtiet* 

aSruffel, 20. 3ult 1891. 


61 .— Bill of Exchange. 

4,000 Frs. 

Lyons, June 24^A, 1892. 

At two usances, pay this first of exchange to the 
order of M. Latour, four thousand francs for value 
received in cash, which place to account. 

FBANgoiB Dupont. 

Bon pour Frs. 4,000. 

Lyon, le 2^Juin, 1892. 

k deux usances, payez pax cette premiAre de ’ 
change, A I’ordre de M. Latour, quatre mille francs, 
valeur re^ue comptant, que vous passerez suivant 
I’ordre de 

FBANgois Dupont. 
8bon, 24. 3uni, 1892. 

9ln jmei 2)aten jal^Un ®ie gegen biefe ^rima an bie Orbet 
bel 4^eTtn Batoiir viertaufenb Branfen, Sert^ baor etl^ahea, 
|u unfern 8afien. 

8rancoi| iDubint. 

9l. 4,000. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY.— IX. 

[Co7teinu«d from p. 151.] 

FREE TRADE AND PBOTECTION. 

We have shown that international trade is barter 
of goods for goods, and that it involves an inter- 
national division of production, each country tending 
to produce what it is best fitted for, though fre- 
quently special circumstances may prevent its pro- 
ducing all the things it could produce best. Anid 
we said early in these lessons that the ideal of the 
economist was complete freedom of production and 
trade throughout the world, the greatest possible 
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inter^aticmal division lubonr, and the freeat 
pouible interohaAge of prodaota Now, ** proteotion 
to native indnatry” (that is, petting dntieg on 
foreign goods so as to prevent their being sold at 
the same prioe as the home-made article) rans 
counter to this ideal. It is true that special reasons 
may sometimes be aUeged for it which are outside 
the sphere of economics proper. Thus, it was 
supported in the last oentury partly on the ground 
that war might break out at any moment, and a 
country might then have much of its foreign com- 
merce out off, so it might be advisable for it to 
produce most of what it ccmsumed. It is supported 
in America now on the ground that some European 
goods are produced by workmen who do not live 
nearly so well as the American workmen ; and that 
if these goods are allowed to come in and compete 
with American-made goods, the American workman 
can only compete with the foreigner by sacrificing 
part of his wage, and so reducing his high standard 
of living to the low level of that of the latter. Most 
probably this argument is mistaken ; the highest- 
paid labour is often found to be the cheapest in fact 
(as we have explained at p 277, Vol. VII ), and the 
strong do not usually require protection against the 
weak. Protection is also supported on grounds which 
are more strictly economic — that variety of industry 
is good for society ; and that, were the international 
division of labour strictly carried out, some of the 
wealth-producing capacities of a country would 
never be developed at all The United States, for 
instance, and Canada have great mineral resources ; 
but the return to capital employed in agriculture 
is so much more speedy, that, were trade left quite 
free, many of these mineral resources would very 
likely not be opened up. It takes time to build 
railroads and work mines, and people do not care 
to wait many years for their profits when they can 
be sure of a large return on their capital at once. 
And Protection has sometimes been supported on 
the philosophic ground that the less a country is 
dependent on foreign countries, the more marked 
is its national character and the patriotism of its 
inhabitants. The most extreme and absurd form of 
this view was put forward by the German philo- 
sopher Fichte early in this century. He suggested 
that the foreign trade of a State should be entirely 
in the hands of the Government, which should keep 
It down as mncdi as possible, admitting only such 
foreign goods as were absolutely necessary ; and 
that if possible the inhabitants should renounce the 
Test, and content themselves with home-made sub- 
stitutes — for coffee, silk, and castor oil, for instance 1 
This view reduces the argument to an absurdity, 
h«t milder fonof of the same idea now often appear 
in Protfsotieiilit ailguments, especially in America. 


Now, as was said in lesson I., Political Economy 
does not give praotioal oonolusions, but suggests 
certain principles on which we may form praotioal 
conclusions, though in doing this we may have to 
take special oircumstanoes into account which are 
outside economics. In the last century there were 
strict laws interfering with the shipment of British 
goods in foreign ships or in British ships manned 
partly by foreigners. The chief object of these 
restrictions was to encourage the employment of 
capital in building English ships and engaging 
English seamen, in order that in time of war English 
seamen might be available for war-ships. If there 
were no other, way of manning the navy, we should 
probably all say with the great free-trader, Adam 
Smith, that ‘^defenoe is more important than 
opulence,” and that the restrictions were quite 
right. But as the navy does not now ordinarily 
draw its crews from merchant ships, these laws 
have been abolished. Such a reason for Protection 
is a special reason outside economics. But among 
the principles economics suggests for guidance in 
dealing with this question are — 

(1) International trade being barter of goods for 
goods, if we want to increase our home production,, 
that part of it which is exported can best be 'in- 
creased by giving greater facilities for importing— 
i.e.f taking off duties on imports. 

(2) The person whose advantage is to be con- 
sidered is the consumer ; for everybody consumes 
certain kinds of goods, but only some persons are 
concerned in producing a particular kind of goods^ 
and the capital and labour so concerned would 
eventually — though not without considerable diffi- 
culty and inoonvenienoe^be diverted into some 
more profitable employment. 

The people who usually support Protection are 
mostly capitalists, and sometimes workmen, con- 
cerned in producing the kinds of goods which 
suffer most from foreign competition. Naturally 
they look on the question from their own point of 
view. But in the interest of the nation, we should 
look at it from the point of view of the consumer. 
The admission of foreign com duty free enables 
each of us to spend more in bread, if he requires to, 
and to have more mqney to spend on other things. 
To put a duty on com was to make the profits of 
com-growing higher than they would naturally 
have been, and, by raising the price, to make the 
consumer have less to spend on other things and 
less to save : so that the capital of the country did 
not increase so fast as it might otherwise have 
done.^ 

* The diffinrenoe between the coniminer’i and the prodveeifs 
ppint of view may be lllnetrated by a little etory. Bepreaenta- 
tlves of England and Auetrla were once negotiating a emu- 
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(3) Economically, Protection is wasteful. It 
tends to draw capital and labour into trades 
which are not naturally profitable, but which are 
made profitable at the expense of the consumer. 
Very frequently they are not profitable, in the long 
run, even after they are protect^, l>ecause the 
** Protection ” they are under raises the profits to 
such a tempting figure that more capital goes into 
the trade than there is scope for, and then competi- 
tion brings down the profits. If left alone, capital 
will seek naturally profitable channels. If “pro- 
tected,*’ it will be drawn into employments made 
profitable artificially by taxing the consumer. Then 
the national wealth, the national capital, and the 
national power of en>ploying labour will increase less 
rapidly than they would otherwise. 

“ Very good grapes,” said Adam Smith, “ can be 
grown in Scotland in forcing-houses, and very good 
wine may be made from them, at a cost of about 
thirty times that of imported French wine. If this 
be absurd, so is it absurd (only in a less degree) to 
produce anything at home that can be more cheaply 
produced elsewhere.” But the world outside of 
England does not see its way to take this common- 
sense view even now. 

The high wages which occur under Protection 
seem tempting; but it must be remembered that 
it is nominal wages rather than real wages which 
are high. It is quite impossible to protect one 
set of trades only ; directly one set is protected, 
others begin to demand consideration ; and as Pro- 
tection tends to raise price — ^though this tendency 
is sometimes checked by the competition of in- 
ventors, who to satisfy the demand for goods at 
the old price reduce the cost by better methods 
of production — the cost of living becomes greater, 
that is, real wages tend to decline. For, as we 
shall presently see, indirect taxation tends to raise 
the price of the goods taxed by more than the 
amount of the tax. And when once protective 
duties are put on, so many people are interested 
in keeping them up that it is very diflicult to get 
them taken off. 

We may notice that foreign Governments fre- 
quently encourage special manufactures (s.y., beet 
sugar) by giving a bounty on the export of the 

mercUl treaty by which each country bound itself to reduce 
Its duties on certain classes of goods produced by the other. 
The English representative suggested that Austria should 
addiit English herrings duty five. “ What will you give us 
in exchange for this pri vilege f ” asked the Austrian. “ Wliy, 
more berringi, of ooume,** was the reply. But the Austrian 
oouM not see the question in this light^ because he took the 
old-fkshioned view that the great thing for a Government to 
aim at is to get marketa abroad for the national products, and 
that promoting the convenience and comfort of its aubJects 
genendly Is quite a minor point 


product— usually a return of the taxet the product is 
estimated to have paid. 8uoh a system, of course, 
means the encouragement of a special trade at the 
expense of the taxpayers generally. 

TAXATION. 

The action of Government on the accumulation 
of wealth in the country is so important for good 
or evil that some economists deal with it by itself. 
Undoubtedly, however, the most important way in 
which a Government can exercise this influence is 
by taxation ; and we shall confine ourselves to this 
part of the subject. The influence of the action of 
Government on the national wealth would indeed 
require a very large book to itself. 

The main principles of taxation as laid down by 
Adam Smith are four in number : — 

(1) The amount paid in taxes by each citiSen 
ought to be proportionate to the benefits he enjoys 
from his membership of the State. 

(2) The amount each citizen pays should be so 
estimated and imposed that he can ascertain 
clearly what it is. 

(3) Every tax should be paid at the time and in 
the manner most convenient to the taxpayer. 

(4) Every tax should be so contrived as to take 
as little as possible from the taxpayer beyond what 
it brings into the State. 

Taxes are commonly classed as direct and in- 
direct, A direct tax is paid in the first instance by 
the person on whom it falls ultimately. An in- 
direct tax is paid in the first instance by some other 
person than the person who ultimately pays it. 

Thus the English income-tax, with some excep- 
tions, is a direct tax. But the duty on tobacco or 
any other customs duty is an indirect tax, because 
it is paid in the first instance by the importer and he 
puts it on to the price of the goods ; and the consumer 
ultimately pays it in the price. 

It will be noticed at once that rule No. 2 above 
makes in favour of direct taxation as against in- 
direct. So, in fact, does rule No. 4, for this reason, 
that some time elapses between the importation of 
goods and their purchase by the consumer; and 
that every trader concerned has in his turn to 
advance the amount of the duty on them, and wait 
to recover it from the next purchaser. He, in fact, 
requires more capital to trade with than he would 
otherwise ; he expects to make interest on this 
capital ; and so the price to the consumer tends 
eventually to be raised, not only by the amount of 
the duty but by a share of the interest on all the extra 
capital which the existence of the duty has oaused to 
be employed in getting his share of the goods to him. 

Rules 8 and 4 are partly complied with 1:^ tho 
device of bonded nanehoumi. Dutiable goods are 
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stored in thes% the importer, and the duty is 
only paid when the goods are taken out. Thus the 
importer, may pay the duty on a cargo bit by bit, as 
he sells portions of the goods ; and so he can carry 
on his business with rather less capital and need 
not advance the duty on the whole at once; while 
if the goods are re-shipped to some foreign country, 
he never pays the home duty at all. 

One great objection to Protection is that it 
encourages indirect as against direct taxation. 
Some forms of indirect taxation conflict with rule 2. 
When a duty ad valorem is charged — that is, a duty 
proportioned to the value of the goods imported — 
it is often found that the opinions of the importer 
and the customs oiflcials as to the value differ 
widely; and, of course, neither is infallible. So 
that either the importer or the Government is 
extremely likely to be unfairly treated. 

Adam Smith’s first rule (it must be noted) is a 
mere ideal. It may be interpreted as meaning that 
rich citizens ought to pay more in proportion to 
their means than poor— that (e.g.) the income-tax 
ought to be progressive — though this is objection- 
able in other ways, as interfering with the natural 
increase of capital; or that a certain minimum 
income, representing the necessaries of life, should 
be exempt from taxation. But equality of sacrifice 
(though very desirable) is hardly attainable. 

Taxes on rent (in the economic sense) and suc- 
cession duties are among those most favoured at 
present ; the latter because it cannot be said that a 
person has an absolute moral claim to dispose of 
his property after his own death, though for various 
reasons it is desirable his wishes should be followed. 
But as he would not have been able to accumulate 
property at all but for the existence of the security 
assured to it by the State, it seems fair that the 
State should take some share in the result at the 
moment when the property does not absolutely 
belong to anyone. 

The desirability of taxes on ground rents has 
been hotly disputed. Mr. George’s scheme, before 
referred to, of a tax equal to the rent seems to burden 
one kind of property unduly with all the weight of 
taxation — which, however fair it might be if society 
were starting afresh, is hard on the present owners 
of land, who have bought it on the presumption it 
would yield them an income. Still there is no 
doubt that much of the value of land is due to 
the increasing demand for it due to the growth 
of society. And it is argued that as society 
has created the value it should share in it. It is 
tme other kinds of property often rise in value 
without any action by tlM owner, but they do not 
do so fegularly : it is impossible to devise a scheme 
which idiaU reach such strokes of luck, and the 


possibility of such strokes is a great encouragement 
to the prosecution of some industries of great use 
to society— mining for instance. The question 
bristles with difficulties, and its solution must be 
the work of the future. 

We have only been able very briefly to touch on 
some few of the leading points connected with 
taxation. It must be the object of an elementary 
work on Political Economy rather to indicate 
problems than to solve them, and to suggest general 
principles which may guide the solution. 


HEAT.— III. 

[Continued fi om p. 148.] 

GOLD PBODUCED BY EVAPORATION. 

When water is converted into vapour, much heat 
18 rendered latent. The ]x>rou 8 water-bottles so 
frequently used in hot weather act in this way : 
a portion of their contents slowly percolates through 
the unglazed ware and evaporates from the surface, 
absorbing from the vessel the heat required to con- 
vert it into vapour. 

If ether or any volatile liquor be dropped on the 
hand, a sensation of cold will be at once produced, 
and this will be felt more distinctly if the hand be 
waved about, or a current of air be driven over it, so 
as to accelerate the evaporation. The same thing 
occurs to a less extent with water. An important 
application of this fact is now made in surgery. A 
stream of finely divided ether spray Is blown upon 
any part of the body, and by its rapid evaporation 
produces cold enough to freeze the flesh, and thus 
render it insensible to the cut of the surgeon’s knife. 
In minor operations this plan of producing local 
insensibility is frequently adopted. 

By the arrangement shown in Fig. 18 water may 
be frozen by its own evaporation. A shallow vessel, 
filled with strong sulphuric acid, is placed under the 
receiver of an air-pump, and over it is supported a 
thin metal vessel A, containing water. As soon as 
the air is exhausted, vapour begins to rise, and the 
vessel would speedily become charged with it, did 
not the acid absorb it as fast as it is formed. The 
evaporation of each fresh portion of vapour lowers 
the temperature, and this continued abstraction of 
heat soon turns the water into a lump of ice. 

Some vapour is given off at temperatures far 
below the boiling-point. The air, in fact, is always 
more or less charged with it. There is, however, a 
certain limit to the amount it can contain at any 
temperature, and if, when it is fully charged, the 
temperature fall, a portion of the >’apour is pre- 
cipitated in the form of rain. 

The point at which this vapour in the air begini 
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to be precipitated is called the d&m-poMb, and the 
tempexatnre of this depends upon the amount of 
vapour present. When on a clear night any objects 



Fig. 18. 


become cooled below this point, the air in contact 
wiUi them deposits its moisture, and they become 
wet with dew. Hence, as will be seen, it follows 
that those objects which radiate heat most freely 
receive most dew. 

Fig. 19 shows the instrument used for ascertaining 
the dew-point. A glass tube has a bulb blown at each 
end, and one of them, A, is partly filled with ether. 



Fig. 19. 


This has been boiled and the tube sealed while the 
vapoor was issuing, so that no air is present. Inside 
this limb is a delicate thermometer ; the other limb, 
B, is wrapped round with muslin. Ether is now 
droj^ied upon this, and by its evaporation lowers 
the temperature. A portion of the ether in A distils 
over, and the temperature of the liquid, therefore, 
diminishes. As it sinks the bulb is watched, and the 
thermometer is read at the moment when vapour 
begins to form on the outside of it. To make this 
more clearly visible, the bulb is often made of black 


glass. An ordinary thermometer ob the stand of 
the instrument sb^s the temperature of the air» 
and the difference between the two is thus easily 
noted. 

LIQUEFACTION BY PRESSURE AND LOW 
TEMPERATURE. 

By means of very high pressure and eatremely 
low temperatures all gases have been liquefied. 
Carbonic acid, when exposed to a pressure of about 
thirty atmospheres, becomes a liquid, and if this be 
allowed to escape into the air, it freezes by its own 
evaporation, and becomes converted into flakes re- 
sembling snow. When these are mixed with ether, 
the evaporation is very rapid, and an intense degree 
of cold is produced, so that mercury may easily be 
frozen by means of it. Hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
and other gases, which prior to 1877 were considered 
permanent gases, have since been liquefied by low 
degrees of cold and high degrees of pressure. 

RADIANT ENERGY PROM HOT BODIES. 

Another effect of heat is to produce light. 
Ordinary flame affords an illustration of this fact, 
the heat arising from the chemical combination 
being the source of the light. Metals, too, when 
exposed to a high temperature, become luminous. 
A low red heat is usually assumed at from LlOO*" to 
1,300® F., while a dazzling white indicates from 2,600® 
to 3,000® F. There is, however, great difficulty in 
measuring these high temperatures with any degree 
of accuracy. Wedgwood’s pyrometer is sometimes 
employed for the purpose ; it consists of metal bars 
placed about half an inch apart at one end, but 
a little nearer at the other. Clay cylinders are 
then made of such a size that, when baked at 
a red heat, they just fit the wider end. When 
exposed to a very high temperature, they contract, 
and the extent of the contraction is shown by the 
distance they pass between the bars. The air 
thermometer is, however, more reliable in its in- 
dications. A platinum vessel filled with air is 
exposed to the source of heat, and the expansioD 
ascertained by suitable means ; from this the tem- 
perature is easily deduced. 

If a powerful electric current be made to pass 
along a thin platinum wire, it will render it white- 
hot, and a considerable amount of light will be 
produced, showing again the luminous effects of 
heat. We must not, however, suppose thi^t heat is 
always accompanied by light, or light by heat. The 
electric lamp furnishes us with a very brilliant light 
and at the same time an intense heat, so that we 
have both the luminous and the calorific rairs in a 
beam from it if now we cause this beam to pa^ 
through aglass troughfiUed with a sohitioB of almn^ 
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the Imninoiu 1^70 will pass on as before, but all or 
neariy all of the heat wiU be intercepted. The alam 
aolntioii serves, in faot, as a filter to remove the 
thermal rajs. Now remove the glass trough, and 
substitute for it a slab of rock-salt thickly covered 
with lamp-black, so that no light can penetrate it. 
On placing a differential thermometer, or thermo- 
olectric pile, in the place where the luminous rays 
had previously been brought to a focus, we shall 
ffnd that nearly all the heat has passed through 
the rock-salt, though the luminous rays have been 
intercepted. By suitable arrangements we may 
sictually succeed in igniting various substances by 
means of this non-luminous heat. We see thus 
that the luminous and the he^ t-giving rays may be 
entirely separated from one another. 

MECHANICAL EFFECTS OF HEAT— THE 
MECHANICAL EQUIVALENT. 

We have now to notice the mechanical effects of 
heat, and to learn how it may be converted into 
■work. To ascertain the mechanical equivalent of 
heat — that is, the amount of work that 
can be accomplished by a given quan- 
tity of heat — is a difficult problem. It 
has, however, been solved, mainly by 
the patient researches of Drs. Joule and 
Meyer. The following experiments will 
give an idea of the process adopted by 
the latter : — 

Let A B (Fig. 20) be a tube closed at 
its lower end, having a sectional area of 
one square inch ; and let c be a piston 
fitting it air tight, and capable of moving 
up and down without friction. Also let 
c be supposed to weigh 16 lb. 12 02., and 
to be 492 inches from the bottom, the 
air below being at the freezing-point. 
Now raise the temperature of the air 1^ F., 
and since the coefficient of expansion 
is the piston will rise one inch, and 
be 493 inches from the bottom ; and thus, 
for every degree the temperature is raised, the piston 
will rise an additional inch. If then, the tem- 
perature is raised 492*" F., the volume of air will be 
doubled. In this case work has been done by the 
heat, and that work has consisted in raising the 
piston and the air above it, which together press 
with a force of 16 lb. + 16 lb 12 oz., or 492 oz., to a 
height of 492 inches. 

Now try the experiment in a different way, and 
ascertain the additional weight requisite to keep the 
piston in its place, while the temperature varies. 
We shall find that if the temperature is raised 1* F., 
one ounce must be added to the piston to keep it 
stetlonary ; if 2* F., two ounces, and so on. Hence, 
IM 



Fig. 20 


if the temperature be raised 492* F., 492 oz. must be 
placed on the piston to keep the volume the same. 
Compare now these two experiments. In one case 
we have raised the temperature, keeping the pressure 
constant while the volume increased ; in the other 
case the volume has been kept constant. The same 
amount of air has been raised in each case to the 
same temperature ; but a d^^erent ftumtUy heat 
has been reqitired ; for investigation shows that if 
10 grains of any combustible material are required 
when the volwme is kept constant, 14^1 grains of 
the same material woffid be required when the 
premt/re remains unaltered. The extra 4*21 grains, 
then, have been employed in raising the weight, and 
have thus been converted into work. 

Now suppose we have a vessel two feet deep 
with a movable piston one square foot in area and 
half-way down the vessel, so that there is just one 
cubic foot of air in the vessel. The temperature is 
raised 492* F., so that the air will occupy double the 
space ; and as the pressure on the surface of the 
piston is 144x16 lb. = 2,160 lb., it will have lifted 
this weight one foot, or, in other words, performed 
work amounting to 2,160 foot-pounds. The weight 
of the cubic foot of air is 1*29 oz., and as will be 
explained shortly, the amount of heat required to 
raise this to any temperature would only raise 0*81 oz. 
of water to the same temperature, the air having 
less capacity than the water. The total amount of 
heat, then, which has been received by the air is 
sufficient to raise 0*31 oz. of water 492* F., which is 
the same as raising 9^ lb. 1*F. Of this amount, 
is, as explained above, employed in drivinir 
back the air, while the rest serves to raise the 
temperature. Now, of 9Jlb. is about 2*8 lb., 
and thus we find that the amount of heat required 
to raise 2*8 lb. of water 1* F. is sufficient to elevate 
2,1601b. to a height of 1 foot. Dividing 2,160 1^ 
2*8, we get a quotient of 772 nearly, that is, the 
quantity of heat required to raise a pound of water 
1®F. will perform work equivalent to 772 foot- 
pounds. As, however, the thermal unit is usually 
taken as the quantity required to raise a pound of 
water 1* in the Centigrade scale, the equivalent 
must be increased by and will be found to be 
1,390 foot-pounds. 

By a number of different experiments, conducted 
with great care and patience, Dr. Joule arrived at a 
very similar result, and we may therefore safely 
take this as the true equivalent. The amount 
seems very large, especially when we consider the 
great amount of heat produced by the combustion 
of various substances. A pound of charcoal, for 
instance, by its combustion produces 8,000 units of 
heat, and thus generates a force suflteient to raise 
a weight of nearly 5,000 tons to a height of one foot. 
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We do not wonder, einoe ibis is the cate, that 
means ehoald bare been songht of utilising the heat 
of the sun’s rays, which, on a bright summer day, 
are calculated to impart about 5 thermal units per 
minute to each square foot of surface, placed so as 
to receive them perpendicularly. No important 
practical results have, however, been obtained at 
present from these attempts, though several in- 
ventors have claimed for their machines the power 
of turning this force to good account. It is, how- 
ever, scarcely probable that, in an economical point 
of view, they would be able to compete with coal 
and other articles of fuel. 

OONVBBSION OF HEAT INTO WORK. 

Illustrations of the conversion of heat into motive 
power, as described in our last lesson, are frequently 
met with. One of the best of these is aflEorded by 
the steam-engine. If we enter any large factory 
where steam power is employed, we find different 
machines at work. In one place, it may be, heavy 
weights are being raised or moved ; in another, large 
pieces of metal are being turned or cut into shape, 
or other operations being carried on with apparent 
ease by the aid of machinery. For all this a con- 
siderable amount of force is evidently required, and 
the question arises. Whence does all this force come ? 
The machines, we know, cannot create it; it is 
evident, therefore, that the source of it must be 
sought for in the heat produced by the combustion 
of the fuel in the furnace. 

If the supply of fuel be diminished, and conse- 
quently a smaller quantity of heat be produced, less 
work will be accomplished ; and if we could in any 
way ascertain exactly the amount of heat carried 
away by the hot air up the chimney, and that lost 
by radiation and conduction, and dissipated in other 
ways, we should find that there was still a portion 
of that produced by the combustion of the fuel left 
unaccounted for ; this balance would be exactly 
proportional to the amount of work that had been 
performed. Allowance must, of course, be made in 
this calculation for the force required to impart 
motion to the machinery itself. 

A portion of the force thus produced is often 
re-converted into heat. If we stand by a drilling- 
machine, or lathe, in which a piece of iron is being 
shaped, we shall find that the turnings or borings 
are frequently too hot to be touched with any 
degree of comfort, although the mass of metal and 
the tool were both quite cold. The motion of the 
machinery is here partially transferred into one of 
motion of the particles of the iron, which manifests 
itself in the form of heat. In this way we learn 
that heat, like matter, cannot be destroyed but only 
converted into other modes of motion. 


BREOIFIO RBAT. 

In our first lesson we selected as our thermal unit 
the quantity of heat requisite to raise a pound of 
water 1® in the Centigrade scale. Now, we should 
at first suppose that the same amount of heat would 
raise the temperature of a pound of any other sub- 
stance to the same extent. Experiment, however, 
the philosopher’s grand resort, soon shows us that 
this is not the case. 

Let us provide three sources of heat of equal 
intensity — or, better still, an oil or water bath, 
capable of holding three large beaker glasses. 
Equal weights of water, oil of turpentine, and sul- 
phuric acid should now be put in these, and a 
thermometer should likewise be placed in each 
beaker. N ow apply a powerful source of heat, such as 
a Bunsens gas-burner, and watch the thermometers. 
The heat applied to each vessel is, of course, the 
same, but the thermometer in the sulphuric acid 
will soon be seen to be rising more rapidly than the 
others, that in the turpentine comes next, while 
that in the water is lowest of all. If we now further 
observe the time taken by each to attain any given 
temperature, as, for instance, 200° F., we shall learn 
that the water takes nearly three times as long 
as the acid, and more than twice as long as the 
turpentine. 

Now in each minute each must receive the same 
quantity of heat ; it is clear, then, that different 
amounts of heat are required to raise the same 
weights of different substances to the same tem- 
perature. This fact, which is a very important one, 
is usually accounted for by saying that different 
bodies have different oapaoitiei for heat, or, as it is 
more commonly expressed, different specific heats. 

Another experiment, which the student may easily 
repeat, will render this much more clear. Take a 
number of balls composed of various substances 
such as lead, copper, iron, tin, bismuth, and glas: 
(Fig. 21). Immerse them all for a short time in ho 
oil of a known temperature, or in 
some other way bring them all to 
one temperature, and then place 
them a little distance apart on a 
sheet of wax about half an inch 
thick. The balls will melt the wax 
at very different rates. If their 
temperature is high at first, the 
glass will soon melt through the 
wax, and fall ; the iron and copper 
likewise sink rapidly, and in a 
short time they too will pass 
through it, the iron being a little 
in advance of the copper. The tin ball comes next, 
and may just be able to be seen underneath, while 
the lead and bismuth sink but a little way, and 
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there remain ^ though thej had the same tempera- 
ture as the rest, the ainmint of heat they possessed 
was only snffioient to melt a very small portion of 
the wax. 

This experiment suggests to us a mode of ascer- 
taining the specific heat of different bodies which 
is frequently adopted. It consists in ascertaining 
the amount of ice which a given weight of the sub- 
stance is able to melt after being raised to a high 
temperature. We know that 80 thermal units are 
required to melt a pound of ice. The substance to 
be tested is therefore carefully weighed, and raised 
to a high temperature, which is ascertained and 
noted. It is then placed in a dry cavity in a lump 
of ice, covered over by a slab of the same material, 
and left until it is reduced to the freezing-point. 
The moisture is then carefully absorbed from it and 
from the cavity by a previously weighed cloth, and 
thus the exact amount melted is at once shown. 



Fig. 22. Fig. 28. 


From this the specific heat may be calculated, and 
in this way a table can be drawn up, showing the 
specific heats of different substances. 

Water is always taken as the standard, and the 
specific heat of other bodies compared with that of an 
equal weight of this substance. This is partly done 
as a matter of convenience ; it is found, however, 
that the specific heat of water is greater than that 
of any other substance. The fact is an important 
one in the welfare of the globe. The sea, as is well 
known, always tends to preserve a uniform tempera- 
ture, so that islands do not suffer from the same 
extremes of heat or oold as continents do. The 
reason is that, on account of its great specific heat, 
a large amount of heat is requisite to produce even 
a small variation in the temperature of any mass of 
water, and hence it is very slow in manifesting these 
changes. In this way the sea serves as a great 
equallaer of teQ^>6iatnre, absorbing a great deal of 
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heat when the temperature is high, and giving it 
out again as it falls. 

As it is often difficult to procure a lump of 
ice large enough to use in the mode described 
above, the apparatus represented in Fig. 22 was 
devised and used by Lavoisier and Lapla^ in their 
investigations on specific heat. It consists of three 
concentric metal vessels fitted with covers, as may 
be seen more clearly by the sectional view (Fig. 28). 
The substance, M, to be tested is weighed, and its 
temperature ascertained ; it is then placed in the 
inner vessel, the spaces between that and the next, 
and also between the middle and outer vessels being 
filled with pounded ice. The outer layer prevents 
any heat from without reaching the middle vessel, 
and the water produced from this issues by the tap 
E. A separate tap, D, carries off the water melted 
by the heat of M ; this is received in a glass, and 
measured or weighed, and shows the amount of lieat 
given off by the substance in cooling. The main 
drawback to this apparatus arises from the fact 
that some of the water remains among the interstices 
of the ice, and therefore the amount received in the 
glass is somewhat less than that actually melted. 
If M weigh exactly a pound, and it be raised to 
the temperature 142® F„ the specific heat is at once 
known by learning what portion of a pound of water 
is melted. A quarter of a pound in the vessel would 
indicate a specific heat of 0*25, and so on. When 
the substance has a different weight, or is raised to 
a different tempeiature, allowance must be made 
by a sum in propoition. 

There is another way in which the differences in 
the specific heats of various .substances may be 
shown and ascertained ; this is known as the method 
of mixtures. If wc take a pound of water at 100® F., 
and another at 150® F., and mix them, the tempera- 
ture of the mixture will be the mean of the two, or 
126® F. If howeve , instead of the pound of water 
at 150® F., we take a pound of mercury at the same 
temperature, the temperature of the mixture will 
only be about 102® F., showing how much less heat 
was contained in the mercury than in the water. 
The mercury has lost 48® F., while the water has 
only gained 2® F., and yet we know that whatever 
amount of heat the one has lost, the other must 
have gained. The mode of ascertaining the specific 
heat of any substance in this way is comparatively 
simple. Suppose, for instance, we have a piece of 
copper weighing fifty ounces ; it is brought to a 
temperature of 200® F., and maintained at that for 
a short time, so that every part may be equally 
heated. It is then immersed in 100 ounces of water, 
at a temperature of 60® F., and after it has had Ume 
to share its heat with the water, which is gently 
stirred to aid this, the temperature of the wh(^ is 
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foQttd to be 66^. The water here has gained 100 
(66J — 60) = 660® F., while the copper has lost 
50(200*- 66|):=r 6675® F., and hence its specific 
or 0*096. The specific heat of liquids 
may also ^ learnt by noting the time they take to 
cool from a high temperature, as those which gain 
heat most rapidly lose it likewise most rapidly. 
The small specific heat of mercury— it being only 
about ^th that of water— renders it specially 
suitable for filling thermometers, since it rapidly 
acquires the temperature of any liquid in which 
it is immersed, and does so, too, without greatly 
lowering its temperature. The annexed table gives 
the specific heats of a few of the more common 
substances : — 

Water . . 1*0000 Sulphur . 0*2026 Copper. . 0*0062 

Alcohol . . 0*6608 Gla«8 . . 0*1077 Silver . . 0*0670 

Turpentine 0*4859 Iron . . . 01188 Mercury . 0*0888 

Charcoal . 0*8411 Zinc . . 0*0956 Gold . . 0*0824 


become red-hot. After remaining stx^few minmtes, 
the iron rod will be too hot to be touched witldn a 
considerable distance of the hot end, whereas the 
glass rod may be handled with impunity almost up 
to the heated part. In the case of the iron the 
motion of the moleoules is transferred from one to 



fig. 24. 


another till, in a little time, the whole rod becomes 


DULONO AND PETIT S LAW. 

Now, in the above table no relation whatever is 
visible between the different numbers ; but if, in- 
stead of taking equal weights, we take the substances 
in the proportion of their molecular and atomic 
weights, we shall find a simple law. To check this, 
let us multiply the numbers placed above against 
the elementary bodies by the atomic 
weights of those bodies. Thus 


transmit these vibrations with the same facility, 
and hence it is called a bad conductor. 

The apparatus shown in Fig. 24 illustrates the 
difference in the conducting powers of various 
bodies. A metallic trough has a number of holes 
made along one side. These are oloeed by corks, 
through which rods of various substances— as wood. 


Iron . 
Zinc . 
Silver 
Mercury 
Geld . 


Atoniio 

weight. 

, 66 X 

65 X 
. 108 X 

. 200 X 

. 197 X 


8i>eciflc 

heat. 

0*1188 = 6'87 
0*0966 = 6*20 
0*067 = 6*16 
0*0888 * 6*66 
0*0824 = 6*88 


This product is the atomic heat of 
the metal. Similarly, if we take the 
molecular weights of compounds and 
multiply by their specific heats, we 
get a product which is equal to the 
sum of the atomic heats of their con- 
stituents. Thus 

Molecular SpeciSc 
wc^'fht. heat 

Silver Ohloride, AgOl 148*6 x 0 069 2 x 6*4 
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It will be seen now that there is evidently some 
hidden link of connection between chemical com- 
position and specific heat. 

CONDUCTION OF HEAT. 

It now remains for us to inquire into the ways in 
which heat may be communicated from one body 
to another, and these may be classed under three 
different heads—oonduction, convection, and radia- 
tion. The former of these is most common, and 
must be spoken of first. If we take a rod of glass, 
and another of iron, and place one end of each in 
the flaine of a spirit-lamp, these ends will soon 


glass, and metal— are passed. Melted wax or tallow 
is now smeared on the rods, and allowed to cool, 
and the trough is then filled with boiling water. 
The rate at which the heat is conducted along the 
different rods is at once seen by observing the 
distances to which the wax is melted along them. 

Fig. 25 shows a more elaborate plan of ascertaining 
conducting power. A bar of the metal to be tested 
has cavities made along it at regular distances of 
three or four inches. Mercury is now poured into 
these, and a delicate thermometer is put in each. 
Heat is then applied at one end, and the rate at 
whioh it travels along is shown by observing th^ 
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feadtogf of^tbe diitai^oit thermometers. Other 
experimenters haye done away with the oavities, 
and employed a flat bar, testing the temperatnre at 
different parts by means of a thermo-electric pile. 
It is foond in this way that the oondncting power 
of different metals varies very greatly, that of silver, 
which is the greatest, being expressed by 100, while 
that of German silver is only 6. One important fact 
which strikes os here is that their conducting power 
for electricity seems to correspond closely with that 
for heat. 

We shall now understand the reason why metals 
and other bodies feel cold to the touch. They are 
good conductors, and therefore carry away rapidly 
the heat from the part of the body with which they 
are in contact ; bad conductors, on the other hand, 
only rob us of a small amount. As a general rule, 
all organic substances, and those which are loose 
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in texture, are bad conductors ; hence these are 
selected as the materials for our clothing. A great 
mistake is often made in supposing that clothing 
actually imparts heat ; the real fact is, that it merely 
keeps in the heat which is produced in the system. 
The human body is considerably above the sur- 
rounding air in temperatnre, viz., at 98 4° F., being 
kept so bj that portion of our food which is burnt 
in the system. This heat would be very rapidly 
dissipat^, and imparted to the air and surrounding 
objects, did not our garments intervene and, by their 
non-conducting power, prevent its escape. A further 
illustration that this is really the case is seen in the 
fact that ice carts are carefully covered over with 
blankets, certainly not with the intention of keeping 
the ice warm, but for the sake of keeping out the 
warmth of the air, which would rapidly melt it. 

Air is a bad oonductm: ; hence loose bodies, such 
as nwdnst, (diavings, at tow, which enclose a large 


amount of air in their interstices, are frequently 
employed to exclude cold. Watm*, likewise, is a 
very had conduotor. This at first seems unlikely, 
when we remember how quiddy a quantity of water 
may be brought to the boiling point ; but we shall 
soon see that this is not heated by conduction, but 
by oonvection. To prove this, we may take a large 
jar of water, and, having placed a delicate thermo- 
meter at the bottom, set light to a tin saucer of 
spirit floating on the top. A large amount of heat 
will thus be produced, and the sauoer will soon 
become intensely hot; the thermometer at the 
bottom, however, will remain unaffected for a long 
time. A simpler way of proving this fact is shown 
in Fig. 26. A test-tube is filled with ioe-oold water, 
some fragments of ice being kept at the bottom. 
A spirit-lamp may then be applied to the upper part, 
and the water there will boil for a long time before 
the ice at the bottom is melted. This would not be 
the case if the water could conduct the heat. 


APPLIED MECHANICS.— XVIL 

[Continued from p. 166.] 

CYLINDRIO, CONICAL, AND FLAT SPIRAL 8PRING8- 
RBSILINNCB OF A SPRING -CENTRIPETAL AC- 
CELERATION AND CENTRIFUGAL FORCE— APPLI- 
CATION OF CENTRIFUGAL FORCE — HARMONIC 
MOTION-EXAMPLES 

In these the last lessons of the series it will be 
necessary to refer briefly to various matters which 
have been loft over until now, and which are so 
important that they must not be omitted, even at 
the risk of making the lessons of a somewhat dis- 
jointed and miscellaneous character. The strength 
and stiffness of springs used in various machines 
and appliances is of great importance, and opens 
up a very wide and important subject, but we 
shall refer only very briefly to those kinds of 
springs in most general use. Spiral springs may 
be said to consist of two classes : (1) those com- 
posed of wire which has been wound on a offlindric 
core or mandril, and (2) those in which the s^drals 
follow a conical surface. The former are in common 
use, and known to 'everyone as springs”; 

the latter are used for buffer springs and wuch 
purposes, and are generally called “volute” springs. 
The commonest — and, perhaps, most useful — of all 
springs is the ordinary cylindrio spiral spring of 
round or square wire. If such a spring is elongated, 
the wire is everywhere twistsd ; if the spring as a 
whole is twUtedj the wire is bent. 

Fig. 100 is a picture of such a spring ; and in 
considering the forces acting on it we may neglect 
its own weight, which forms a force usually small 
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in comparison with the others. Consider the forces 
acting at a section p (Fig. 101) of a spring of 
roimd wire. Evidently the molecular 
forces at p must balance all the forces 
acting on the spring from that section to 
the lower end. The load w gives at p 
a twisting-moment = wr, together with 
a shearing force = w, which, however, 
may usually be neglected. Now, if the 
twisting-moment wr acts at p, how 
much will the whole length of wire 
above that point twist ? 

Our law for the torsion of shafts 
helps us here. We saw that the 
twist per inch of wire 
or shaft, due to a 
twisting - moment M, 
is — 

82 ^ 
wNdi’ 

d being the diameter 
of the wire. From 
this, it follows that 
the twist (in radians) 
in I inches of wire, 
due to the load w, 
is— 

82Wr; 
irNrf*' 

Now the connec- 
tion between twist in 
wire and elongation w 

of spring is most pjjj ^qi. 

readily seen from the 
following experiment. In Fig. 102 
the spring D B and the wire A B are 
composed of the same length of wire, 
and are taken off the same coil — are, 
in fact, similar in all respects, the 
mean diameter of the coils of the 
spring DB being the same as the 
mean diameter of the circle described 
by the cord c B, wound on the pulley 
B. It is found that when the spring is loaded with 
different weights, the pointer at G always descends 
twice <u fa/r as the pointer at r, showing that the 
length of cord let off the pulley b is equal to the 
elongation, ef the epring. 

If 9 is the angle (in radians) through which the 
pulley B or the wire ab twists, the length of cord 
let gS is rA where r is the radius of that pulley ; 
hence, t9 is also the elongation of the spring d e. 
But^ as already stated above, 

A 82 Wr»i 

nNd* * * 

or the elongation a of & cylindric spiral spring of 
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circular section, d inches in diamet^— the length 
of wire in it being I inches, mean radius of coils 
r inches, modulus of rigidity N— due to a load of w 
pounds, is given by the rule — 

82W?t< 

* ““ wKd* ‘ 

This is the law of stiffness for such a spring. 

With regard to its strength, it is generally 
necessary to know the greatest load it will bear 
without getting a “permanent set.” This is ob- 
tained from the rule for the strength of shafts— 

M = ^A 

/g in this case being the shear stress corresponding 
to the elastic limit, and M = wr. 

Hence, the load required is — 

ntPfg 
Ur' 


w, =- 


This is the law for the strength of a spiral spring. 
It will be seen that this load is independent of the 
length of wire in the spring. We need scarcely 
add that x may be either elongation or shortening 
of the spring, according as the load is applied. 

ItESILIENCE OF A BPIBAL SPBING. 

The amount of energy such a spring as we have 
been discussing will store without being hurt is a 

w 

matter of great importance. It is evidently — ^ x a?,, 

where w, and a?, are the load and elongation corre- 
sponding to the elastic limit. 

We have already seen that — 


W, = 


Tr(fVj 
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and from the rule for the elongation 
produced by a load w„ 

32r’i _ 

Hence, resilience s; 

W. W, 82 f*/W. 

2 " *• - T “ V 

/7rrZVl\* U rV irfl^ I 
“ ( 16r') ^ V ^ “ lo • * 

it 7^3/ ig the 

4 

spring; hence. 


But -(PI is the volume of wire in the 
4 


V /,* 

* ^ N *» 
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or the resilience per cabic inch is — 

* f % 

inch-pounds. 

We have then the important result, that the 
amount of work a spring will store is simply 
proportional to the volume of stuff in it ; and it 
does not make any difference, as regards resilience, 
whether the stuff is in the shape of a long thin or 
short thick wire. A similar result was obtained 
for a bar in tension. 

In the foregoing we have assumed that the angle 
which the spiral makes with a plane normal to the 
axis of the spring is zero. In most springs it is small. 
The theory of the stiffness of spiral springs, taking 
the magnitude of this angle and the different shapes 
which a right section of the stuff may have into 
account, is somewhat complicated. We cannot go 
fully into the matter here, but shall merely indicate 
the practical result of the investigation ns far as re- 
gards a few of the commoner sections used in such 
springs. If the section is a circle, and the angle of 
coiling nearly zero (as in the case we have just taken 
up), there is no tendency for the ends of the spring to 
rotate ; but if the section is not circular, there is 
such a tendency, especially if the angle is consider- 
able — the rotation for a given axial deflection in- 
creasing as the section departs more and more from 
the circular shape. 

The following is a useful general rule for the 
axial deflection, a?, of a cylindric spiral spring 
acted on by an axial force w . — 

where a is the angle of the spiral measured as re- 
ferred to above ; A and B being constants express- 
ing respectively the torsional and flexural rigidities 
of the wire of which the spring is composed. 
Values of A and B for a few sections are given 
below, N and E having the meanings already as- 
signed to them : — 


Sliape of Section. 

Value of A. 

Value of B. 

Ciicle. 

ir'Sd* 

82 * 

irEd* 

04 * 

Klllpsc, diameters D nnd d 
Major diameter parallel to axis 
of spang. 

irNDSds 

rrEDd* 



Square, side S. 

•14058NS* 

ES* 

'l2 * 


^ N hH» 



8 ^ 


Bectangle; breadth h. thick- 
ness t, side b parallel to 

axis. 

If t is vrrj 
small coni- 
l>are4 u itb b, 

= J X M, 

E&<» 

12 • 


m 


The commonest section, next to the circular, is 
the square ; and if the coils are very flat, so that a 
may be taken as zero— 

W/r» 

* “* •140&8NS** 


If the angle a is 45^, the rule becomes — 


X 


W/r»/71 X2\ 

28 * VN B/* 


If E be taken as 2^ times n, the rule simplifled to— 
* = -y a*” * approximately-^^ , 


whereas if — 


a = 0, X 


7*1 Wlr* . 
’ 


in other words, whilst the rotation of the ends is 
greater, the deflection, when the angle is 45^, is 
only f of what it would be if the angle were 0. The 
maximum stress to which the stuff is subjected by 
the application of a load w, is, according to the 
authority quoted below — 

4*79 Wr 

83 • 

Making this the proof-stress, we can find the greatest 
load which should be put 
upon the spring. If the 
spring is composed of abroad 
thin strip the rotation is 
great for a small axial mo- 
tion, and Professors Ayrton 
and Perry use this form of 
section in their electrical and 
other measuring instruments, 
where a small extension of 
the spring produces a con- 
siderable rotation of a pointer 
attached to it. For the de- 
flection of a volute spring, 
such as that shown in Fig. 

103, due to a given load w, if 
the stuff is uniform and rectangular in section, the 
following rule is given by Mr. Young in a paper 
read at the Institution of Civil Engineers : — * 



Fig. 108. 


„ _ 8irW ^4 _«), 

where b and t are the breadth and thickness of the 
section, X is the increment of radius per coil, and 
Bo being the greatest and least radii of the spiral 
respectively, and w the required deflection. If the 
strip varies in thickness, the mean value of t may 
be taken. If X = f , so that the coils just fit (it is 
usually a little greater to allow for clearance) the 
rule eridently is— 

, = m* - 


♦ “Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers,** VoL Cl., page 2S0. 
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The greatest load the spring will bear without 
getting a permanent set is obtained from the role— 


where /« is the proof or elastic shear stress of the 
wire or strip of which the spring is made. 

The stadent who wishes to obtain further in- 
formation on this interesting subject should consult 
the article quoted. 

A flat spiral spring, such as the mainspring of a 
watch, is everywhere bent, the bending increasing 
as the spring is wound up. Such a spring does not 
oxert a constant unwinding moment; but this 
variableness of unwinding tendency may be elimin- 
ated or diminished by the introduction of a fusee 
as in English watches, or by the use of a very long 
spring and a peculiar method of fastening the ends, 
as in ** going-barrel ” watches. If you make an ex- 
periment with a spring which is rather short, the coils 
of which are circular and concentric with the axis of 
taming, and which is rigidly fixed to the arbour and 


frame at the ends, you will find that the unwinding 
eonple is nearly proportional to the angle of winding- 

np, also proportional to the quantity (called 

B on previons page), and inversely proportional to 
the length of the spring. It is interesting to note 
the dhange in the law produced by allowing the 
ends a certain amount of freedom relative to the 
arbour. Fig. 104 shows an arrangement which may 
be adopted, but the writer is in the habit of applying 


two equal opposite and parallel forces, i^.t a trwa 
couple, to the spring. The angle & winding and 
the couple balancing the unwinding tendency of the 
spring should be plotted on squared pi^r. The 
time of vibration of such a spring is of some im- 
portance. 

The practical application of these various rulee 
can only be properly understood by working numeri- 
cal examples, and hence the student should go 
carefully through those which follow. 

Numbbical Examples. 

1. A cylindric spiral spring of round wire is re- 
quired, which is to shorten half an inch for a load 
of 1001b. If the mean diameter of the coils is 
8 inches, and the number of coils 10, find the dia- 
meter of the wire, N being 13,000,000. If /, is 
100,0001b. per square inch, find the greatest load 
which will not permanently injure the spring. Find 
also its resilience. 

Answers. Diameter of wire = *426 inch. 

Greatest safe load = 1019 lb. 

Resilience = 216 ft.-lb. 

2. A cylindrical spiral spring of square wire is 
required, which is to shorten 1 inch under a load of 
960 lb. If there are 9 coils in the spring which is 
3 inches in mean diameter, find the section of the 
stuff, the angle of coiling being very small. N = 
12,000,000. Taking the same proof-stress as in the 
last example, find the greatest load which the spring 
will bear without permanent set. Find also the 
proper size of section if the angle of coiling is 46®, 
in which case the length of wire is y/~2 times as 

great as before. B =: 36000000. 

Answers. Side of square = *67 inch. 

Maximum load =: 2677*6 lb. 

If angle of coiling is 45®, B = *68 inch. 

3. A spring similar to the last is required, 
the coils of which are to close right up with a 
^ load of 2,000 lb. If the space between two 
successive coils, when the spring is unloaded, 
^ is equal to the side of the section of the wire, 
find the proper size of section. 

Answer, s = *49 inch. 

4. In a volute buffer spring, the breadth of the 
strip of which it is composed is 4*5 inches, mean 
thickness *3 inch, maximum and minimum radii of 
the coils, which are supposed just to fit, 2*6 and 
1*4 inches respectively. Taking N = 13,000,000* 
and f, (the shear stress of permanent set) 
100,000 lb. per square inch respectively, find the 
deflection of the spring with a load of 2 tons, and 
the greatest load it will probably bear without 
permanent injury. 

Answers. Deflection = 1 *866 inches. 

Maximum load = 5192*3 lb. 


lasso. 


OBICTIPBTAL AOOaUDBATION AKD OKNTBIFUaAL 
• FOBOS. 

If I Attach a cord to a baU and, holding the 
foniier hi iny hand, whirl the ball round my head 
in a circle, I am oonsoiouB that the ball exerts a 
pull on my hand by means of the string. We have 
in this a practical illustration of Newton’s law, 
that a body tends to move on in a gtraight line 
exo^ when acted on by a force, and if the body is 
compelled by the force 1 exert through the string to 
follow a circular path, it exerts in’ its turn a force 
equal and opposite to that with which the string 
acts on it. One might suppose that the ball tries 
to fly out radially, but as a matter of fact it tends 
to proceed on a path ta/ngential to the circle. 

Let us study the change of velocity— in this case 
change in direction of the motion— or acceleration 
due to the inward-acting or ** centripetal ” force. 
Instead ^of moving with a regfularly changing 
direction, let the body move along the sides of a 
polygon, as A B in Fig. 106, moving along a b with 




a uniform velocity, then suddenly changing its 
direction of motion to b c. Let s Q and s P (Fig. 106) 
represent the uniform velocity along A B and B c ; 
then p Q will represent the acceleration or change 
of velocity at the point b. 

But in Figs. 105 and 106 it is easily seen that 

the triangles p 8 q and A o b are similar, hence “ 

B Q 


lx xi PQ SQ 
= — . or latemately, ;^ = —- 

But since p q is the centripetal acceleration a, and 
A b is the uniform velocity ; 


P Q B Q 

•*. ^ =S jg may be written 


a V 

— s= — . 

V r ’ 



Wehave then the important result, that the centri- 
petal aooelezation of the particle or body considered 
is the iguaev qf its velocity divided hy the radius 
of its path. Let the number of sides in the polygon 


isnr 


be indeflnitely increaaed, and we have in the Umlt 
the polygon agreeing with the oirole and the body 
mpving with a regularly changing velocity on the 
circle. Hence the centripetal acceleration of a body^ 


moving uniformly in a circular path, is p But 
force = mass x acceleration ; henoe, if m is the 
body’s mass, centripetal force = What is 

called the centrifugal force, exerted by the body 
itself is equal and opposite to this, being directed 
radially outrvardSt but in amount also equal to 

— . If » is the angular velocity in radians per 


second, since r the centrifugal force is iwwV. 
Engineers sometimes prefer this in terms of number 
of revolutions per minute. Let n be this number 
and W the body's weight in pounds. 

Then — 

2im 

•’“60’ 

hence— 


Centritog.ltorM = i«(^)*r=^ x m 

or — 

Centriftigsl force = 


which is a very convenient expression for use in 
practical questions. 

It must be remembered that the radius of the 
body's path is expressed in feet; the centrifugal 
force will then be in pounds. The student should 
also carefully observe that the centrifugal force 
not a force adting on the revolving ball or body, but 
is equal and opposite to the centripetal force acting 
on it, and is in fact a force exerted by the ball 
itself. The want of accuracy shown by some in 
this respect has led a few ultra-Boientifio people to 
object to the excellent and convenient expression 
“ centrifugal force," but it is used unreservedly by 
the highest authorities. Of course, the centrifugal 
force is the resultant of a great number of forces, 
just as the “ force of gravity " is the resultant of all 
the forces exerted by gravity on any body. 


LOGIC. — III. 

[CorUinued from p. 150.] 

SYLLOGISMS : THBIR 8TRUOTURE, ETG 
Having now defined a Syllogism, and mentioned 
some of the most common erroneous views about 
syllogistic reasoning, we have next to examine 
somewhat more closely into its structure, and into 
the different rules which have been framed to 
ensure the correctness of all reasoning which Is 
reducible to this form. 
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At the root of the syllogistic theory lies the fact 
that every Conclusion is in reality deduced or de- 
rived from two other Propositions, called Premitea^ 
i.e., propositions premiaed. Many persons have 
been led to deny this, because both the premises 
are not always expressed, one of them indeed 
being commonly omitted ; but in every case it will 
be found that the admission of the second or sup- 
pressed premise is essential to the validity of the 
conclusion as an inference. This will appear 
evident from supposing the truth of the suppressed 
premise to be denied, when it will be found that we 
have no sufficient grounds to warrant our inferring 
the truth of the conclusion. If, for example, any- 
one asserts that from the aingle premise, “ the world 
exhibits marks of design,” he can draw the con- 
clusion that “ the world must have had an intelligent 
author,” his error will be seen if an opponent denies 
that “ whatever exhibits marks of design must have 
had an intelligent author.” This will at once make 
it evident that it is not from (me premise alone that 
the conclusion is inferred, but from two in combin- 
ation, whether they are both expressed or not. 
Any other example of syllog^ism which might be 
taken would equally illustrate this. Where, as 
above, one of the premises is suppressed, the argu- 
ment is called by logicians an Enihyineme, though 
this is not the correct use of the term. 

When a syllogism is stated in correct logical 
form, the premises are placed first, and the con- 
clusion last; the latter being in all cases that 
which is to be proved, and the former that by means 
of which this is proved. 

There are several kinds of syllogisms, differing in 
the kinds of propositions of which they are com- 
posed ; but we are at present speaking only of the 
Categorical Syllogism, all three propositions of 
which are pure categoricals. 

Let us take a syllogism of this sort, and examine 
and analyse it ; e,g , — 

All men arc inortalR ; 

Soci-ntcM iH a man ; 

Thtrrfore, Sociatcs iu mortal. 

Now, upon reflection it will appear evident, in the 
first place, that the validity of the argument in 
such a case does not at all depend upon the truth of 
the premises. Either or both of these might be 
false or absurd, and yet the argument be quite 
sound, the conclusion from them, so that 
if they were true, it would be true also, and so that 
it would be impossible for anyone to deny the truth 
of the conclusion, and yet admit that both of the 
premises were true. **A11 men are stones; this 
bird is a man ; therefore, it is a stone,” is a syllogism 
exactly corresponding to the one above given, and 


its reasoning is perfectly correct. The conclusion 
follows necessarily from the premises, and when 
once they are admitted, the conclnsion must be ad- 
mitted also, as necessarily following therefrohi, and 
this although both the premises are really false. 

Hence, of course, it is not even necessary, in 
order that we should be able to determine upon 
the validity of a syllogism, that we i^ould under- 
stand fully the meaning of the terms off which its 
propositions are made up ; so that we can just as 
well represent such a syllogism as the above by 
means of symbols without any fixed meaning. 
“ All Y is X ; Z is y ; therefore, Z is X,” will be a 
correct and valid argument, no matter what X, Y, 
and Z may be employed to represent. 

The rule for testing the validity of syllogisms, 
laid down by Aristotle (and called the Dictum de 
Omni et nitllo), is this : — “ Whatever is predicated 
(/.<?., affirmed or denied) universally of a term (in 
other words, of a term distributed), whether affirm- 
atively or negatively, may be predicated in like 
manner (i.e., affirmed or denied) of everything con- 
tiiined under it.” Thus, in the examples we have 
taken, “ mortal ” (X) is affirmed universally of the 
term ** men ” (Y), i.e., of this term distributed, and 
“Socrates” (Z) is contained under “men” (Y); 
therefore “mortal” (X) may be affirmed of 
“ Socrates ” (Z). This rule may be applied immed^ 
iately or ultimately (as we shall afterwards see) to 
all arguments ; and none can be valid which cannot 
be proved to be in conformity with it. The whole 
keystone of reasoning, as explained by Logic, is 
this very simple principle, so simple that upon that 
very ground it has been scorned and ridiculed by 
many. The dictum is not, as some suppose, in- 
tended to jrrorc that a syllogism is conclusive in its 
inference, but only to account for the fact, that any 
argument which happens to be capable of being 
thrown into the form of a correct syllogism is valid, 
while no argument can be valid which cannot be 
thus dealt with. If we attempt to reduce an invalid 
argument in a regular syllogism, we must, it is true, 
fail ; but then the more nearly it is biade to ap- 
proach in form to the syllogistic, the more easy of 
detection will bo its fallacy, the more clearly we 
shall be able to perceive that it violates some re- 
quirement of the dictum above given. 

There are certain general rules applicable to all 
syllogisms alike, which are founded on these two 
canons ; — First, Terms which agree with one and 
the same third term agree with one another; 
Second, Terms, one of which agrees and the other 
disagrees with one and the same third term, disagree 
with one another. These ore too self-evident to 
require, or, in fact, admit of proof, and are conse- 
quently classed by Euclid, in another form, 
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amongst the ailoms of Geometry. Tlic principal of 
the general rules deduced from them are these 

1. In every syllogism there are three terms, and 
three only. For every syllogism proves some con- 
clusion, in where there are two terms only (usually 
called exftremei), and unless these are both (one in 
each of the two premises) compared with one and 
the same third term, they cannot be proved either to 
agree or disagree with one another. The predicate 
of the conclusion is called the Majttr term ; its sub- 
ject, the Minor term; and the third term, with 
which they are each separately compared, is called 
the Middle, 

2. In every syllogism there are three propositions, 
and three only, viz. : — 1, the Major Premise (in 
which the major term is compared with the middle) ; 
2, the Minttr Premise (in which the minor term is 
compared with the middle) ; and 3, the Cmichision 
(in which the minor term is compared with the 
major). 

3. The middle term must not be ambiguous ; for 
in this case, although there may be only one middle 
term in sound, there will be two in sense, and the 
extremes not being each compared with one and the 
same third term, it cannot be pronounced either 
that they agree or that they disagree with one 
another. The ambiguity may arise from the middle 
being an equivocal terra used in different senses in 
the two premises, or from its being undistributed 
in hath premises. In the latter case the two ex- 
tremes may have been compared each with a 
different part of the signification of the middle ; so 
that in reality there will ha^'e been two middle 
terms instead of one. Hence it is all-important 
that the middle should be distributed wire, at least, 
in the premises ; which we now know happens when 
it is the subject of a universal proposition, or the 
predicate of a negative. It is, however, sufiBcient 
for it to be distiibuted once ; because if one extreme 
has been compared with n party and the other with 
the 7vhole of the middle term, they must have been 
both compared to the same thing. 

4. No extreme may be distributed in the con- 
clusion which was undistributed in the premises. 
This would be in reality to introduce a fourth 
term ; for it would be to compare apart only of the 
extreme with the middle, and then to compare the 
whole of it in the conclusion with the other extreme : 
e4t,y “ All men are mortals ; fishes are not men ; 
therefore, fishes are not mortal.” Here the major 
term, though undistributed in its premise, is dis- 
tributed in the conclusion, and the argument, 
therefore, is invalid. This is an example of what is 
called an “ illicit process of the Major ” term ; an 
** illicit process of the Minor occurring where the 
same fault occurs with respect to the Minor term. 


5. From two negative premises nothing can be 
infeiTed. This is obvious ; for the middle is then 
a term with which each extreme disagrees, and not 
one with which one extreme agrees and the other 
disagrees : e.g., ** Men are not stones ; Men are not 
angels,” is a combination of propositions which does 
not warrant any conclusion at all. 

fi. If one of the premises be negative, the con- 
clusion will be negative. For the remaining pre- 
mise is affirmative (by Rule 6) ; therefore, one of 
the extremes agree with the middle term, and the 
other disagrees with it ; and therefore the extremes 
di.sagree with one another, f.r., the conclusion is 
negative. It cjln also be shown, in a similar manner, 
that one of the premises must be negative if the 
conclusion is negative. 

7. If both premises are particular, nothing can 
be inferred. In this case one of the premises would 
be affirmative (by Rule 5) ; and in it, therefore, 
both subject and predicate (one of which is the 
middle) would be undistributed. Hence, the middle 
to be once distributed (in accordance with Rule 3), 
would have to be the predicate of the other premise, 
which would consequently be negative. This (by 
Rule 6) would make the conclusion negative. The 
predicate of this (the major term) would then be 
distributed, although undistributed in its premise 
(for in the premises the only term which could have 
been distributed was the middle), and thus there 
would result a violation of Rule 4. 

8. If one of the premises is particular, the con- 
clusion will bo particular. It will easily appear on 
examination that the violation of this rule would, 
in every case where tho premises are otherwise 
correct, involve an “ illicit process of the minor,” a 
fault we have already explained. 

The last two rules are sometimes stated together 
in this form : the conclusion follows the weaker 
part— the negative being regarded as weaker than 
the affirmative, and the particular than the uni- 
versal. 

We have next to see in how many different ways 
three propositions can be combined so as to make a 
regular and valid syllogism. 

The determination or designation of the three 
propositions of a syllo^sm in their order, according 
to their quantity and quality, is called its Mood. 
Now, as there are the four kinds of propositions 
(A,E,I,0), and there are three in each syllogism, it 
is obvious that the number of possible moods is 
sixty-four in all ; for any one of the four may be a 
major premise, each of which may in like manner 
have four minors. This gives sixteen pairs of 
premises, each of which may have four cofi- 
clusions ; so that thoie are altogether sixty- 
four ways of combining the three propositions. 
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Hie majority of these, howeyer, although arithmet- 
ically possible, are logically invalid, from violating 
some of the above roles. For instance, E E A is 
excluded for having two negative premises, and 
fifteen other combinations are inadmissible for the 
same reason. 1 1 A and eleven others have two 
particular premises ; twelve violate Rule 6 ; eight 
Rule 6 ; and four the latter part of Rule 6, having a 
negative conclusion with two affirmative premises. 

By this means fifty-two modes altogether are ex- 
cluded, as each offending against one at least of 
the general rules. In addition, one mood, I E 0, is 
inadmissible, as it always involves an ** illicit pro- 
cess of the major ” ; for the major term is distri- 
buted in the conclusion, which is negative, but 
undistributed in the major premise, whether it be 
its subject or predicate. There remain, then, 
ultimately only eleven modes which can be used 
in a legitimate syllogism. These are A A A, A A I, 
A EE, A E 0, A II, A O 0, E A E, E A 0, E I O, 
I A I, and 0 A 0. 

The Figure of a syllogism is determined by the 
situation of the middle term with reference to the 
extremes in the two premises. Hence, there result 
four figures : inasmuch as the middle term may be 
the subject of both premises, or the predicate of 
both, or the subject of either and the predicate of the 
other. When the middle is the subject of the major 
premise and the predicate of the minor, the figure 
is called the First. In the Second figure the middle 
is the predicate of both premises; in the Third, 
the subject of both ; and in the Fmirth, the predic- 
ate of the major premise and subject of the minor. 
Thus, let “M” represent the major term, “m” the 
minor, and “ /x ” the middle ; we may exhibit the 
four figures thus : — 

1. 2. 3. 4. 

fiM Mfi /xM Mfi 

m /j. m/x fi m fx m 
mM mM mM mM. 

Out of the eleven modes enumerated above all 
are not admissible in every figure. Thus All, 
which is legitimate in the first and third figures, 
would have the middle undistributed in the second 
and fourth ; and A E E would involve an ** illicit 
process of the major in the first, while it does not 
violate any rule in the second. By trying the 
different modes which are legitimate in the differ- 
ent figures, we shall find as the result of the experi- 
ment that each figure will admit of but six moods. 
But of the twenty-four thus allowable, five are 
tuelea (s.y., A A I in Fig. 1), as having a particular 
conclusion when the premises are such as to warrant 
a universal one. There are thus nineteen moods 
remaining. 


Logicians have devised names fc^ each of these 
nineteen moods to distinguish the figure in which 
it occurs, and also to serve other purposes we shall 
subsequently point out. The three vowel* in each 
name denote, by their quantity and quality, the 
three propositions of which the syllogism is com- 
posed. The names are these 

Fig. 1. Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio. 

Fig. 2. Cttsare, Camestres, Festino, Baroko. 

Fig. 8. Darapti, Felapton, Disamia, Datisi, Bokardo, Feriaon. 

Fig. 4. Braniantip, Camenes, Dimaria, Feaapo, Fresiaon. 

From an examination of these different moods of 
each figure, we may perceive, amongst other things, 
that all four conclusions may be proved in the first 
figure (in which alone A is capable of proof); 
that the second only proves negatives, and the 
third particulars ; and that any conclusion 
except A may be established by the fourth figure. 
These peculiarities follow from the rules already 
given ; thus, since by Rule 6 the middle must be 
once at least distributed, and that in the 
second figure it is the predicate of both 
premises, one of them must be negative, and 
therefore the conclusion negative also. A little 
consideration will enable the reader to account 
for all other special rules of a like nature, e.g., that 
the minor premise must always be affirmative in the 
first figure. This may be proved as follows If the 
minor were negative, the conclusion would also be 
negative (Rule 6), and the major affirmative (Rule 
5) ; hence there would be an “ illicit process of the 
major term,” it being in the first figure the predicate 
of both the major premise and the conclusion. By 
a similar application of the general rules it can be 
shown that the minor premise is affirmative in the 
third figure also ; that the major, is universal in the 
first and second, etc. etc. 

We may take one mood as an example in each 
figure of the meaning of the name. “ All Y is X 
(Bar) ; all Z is Y (ba) ; therefore, all Z is Y (ra),’’ 
is an example of Barbara .• “ All X is Y ; no Z is Y ; 
therefore, no Z is X,” of Camestre* .* Y is X ; 
all Y is Z ; therefore, some Z is X,” of J)a/ra^ii .* 
and All X is Y ; no Y is Z ; therefore, no Z is X,** 
of Camene*. 

The four moods of the first figure are called per- 
fect, because the dictum is directly and immediately 
applicable to them, and all the others imperfect 
In the first the major premise states that the major 
extreme is predicated of the middle taken dis- 
tributively ; and the minor, that the minor extreme 
is contained under the middle : so that almost the 
very words of the dictum can be directly applied. 

Kow as all reasoning ultimately depends upon 
the possibility of the dictum being applied as a test 
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of ita TMlidlty, ^ most be able to bring all imper- 
leot moods into the form of some one of the moods 
of the first figure ih order to apply this test. The 
process by which this is done is called Reditetion, 
which is the changing of an imperfect mood into a 
perfect^ so as to make the force and validity of the 
reasoning evident, which was not directly evident 
before. This is of two kinds— Reduction 
and Reduction ad (or less properly yw) imposiihile. 

(1) Ostensive Reduction. — By this method we 
prove in the first figure (which we know to be 
correct, because we can apply the dictum to it 
directly) either the very same conclusion as that of 
the original Bedwend (i.e., the imperfect) mood, 
or one which directly implies it. Let us take 
Barajdi as an example — 

Da All wits are dreaded ; 
rap All arc ad nlred ; therefore, 
ti Some who are admired are dreaded. 

This is reduced to Rarii by converting the minor 
premise (per accidens) • — 

Da All wits are dreaded ; 
ri Some who arc admired are wita , therefore, 

{ Some who are admired are dreaded 

Here we have the same conclusion in the redncend 
and reduct moods. Or, suppose we have Carnes- 
tree 

AllXisY; ^ ^ NoYisZ; 

No Z is T ; \ All X is Y ; 

No Z is X . Celarent, thus- [ . no X is Z. 

This is done by simply converting the minor and 
then transposing the premises ; and we then get the 
original conclusion from the new one by converting 
it simply. And since by applying the test of the 
dictum we know that the new conclusion is true, 
being correctly deduced from true premises, we 
know, by the laws of conversion already explained, 
that its simple converse, the old conclusion, is true 
also. Thus, in Ostensive Reduction our mode of 
proof is always to show directly that the conclusion 
of the reducend is tme. 

(2) In Reduction ad inipossibile, however, we 
prove its truth indirectly by showing it ca/nnot he 
false. Let us illustrate this by an example. Sup- 
pose we are given in Bardke : — 

All good rulers are loved by their auhlects ; 

Some absolute monarchs are not loved by their subjects ; 

Some absolute monarchs are not good rulers. 

N)OW, if this conclusion be false, its contradictory 
must be true (as we have seen before). This is, 
**aU absolute monarchs are good rulers.” If we, 
then, substitute this proposition for the minor of the 
odginal^syUogism, and draw a new conclusion from 


m 

these two new premises, we have the following 
syllogism in Barbara 

All goo<l rulers are loved by their sahjeots ; 

All absolute monarchs are good rulers ; 

All absolute monarchs are loved by their tubJeets. 

This new conclusion is the contradictory of the 
original minor premise, and therefore must be false *, 
for as the premises are always granted to be true, 
it is only the validity of the oonolusion asserted to 
be deduced from them which has to be investigated. 
But the new conclusion having been correctly 
deduced from two premises in the first figure, the 
falsehood must be in the premises. The major can- 
not be the false one, beoause it is one of those 
originally laid down as true. Hence it is the minor 
which must be false, and therefore its contradictory 
must be true ; and this is the original conclusion of 
which we were seeking to prove the truth. 

It was with a view to pointing out the manner 
in which the different moods are thus to be reduced 
that their names above given have been framed. 
The initial consonants, B, C, D, F, denote the mood 
of the first figure (Barbara, Celarent, Daiii, or 
Ferio) to which the reduction is to be made; s 
and p signify that the proposition denoted by the 
vowel immediately preceding is to be converted in 
the process (s, simply, and p^ per accidens) ; m 
points out that the premises are to be transposed ; 
and the sign of reduction ad imjiossihile^ in- 
dicates that the proposition denoted by the vowol 
immediately before it is to be omitted, and the 
contradictory of the conclusion substituted for it— 
liy therefore, occurs only in Baroko and Btdtardo^ 
those being the only moods to which this kind of 
reduction is usually applied. 


BRITISH COMMERCE.-^Y, 

[Continv&l from p. 169.] 

TOBACCO. 

As a revenue-yielding commodity this is one of the 
most important articles vre import. The total amount 
gathered by the customs in 1890 was £19,955,187, 
and of this tobacco contributed nearly the half, or 
£9,396,517. The high duties borne by this useful 
weed may be realised from the fact that the 
65,729,9701b. imported in 1890, and of the declared 
value of £2,092,665, paid a gross duty of £9,012,815, 
or more than four times the value of the article 
itself. It is this heavy impost that makes tobacco 
the chief article with which attempts at smuggling 
are practised. 

Of all kinds of tobacco — manufactured, unmanu- 
factured, cigars, and snuff— the total imports In 
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1890 were 69,456,729 lb., of the declared value of 
£8,518,602. By far the greater portion of this 
came from the United States of America, viz., 
65,610,084 lb., of the declared value of £2,630,610. 
The rates of duty levied on tobacco vary according 
to the condition in which it comes over. On un- 
manufactured tobacco the rate is Ss. 2d. per lb. 
when it contains 101b. or more of moisture in every 
100 lb., and 3s. 6d. when the moisture is less than 
101b. in every 100 lb. On cigars the duty is 68. per 
lb. ; on cavendish or negro-head 4s. 6d. per lb. ; on 
snuff with more than 13 lb. of moisture per cent. 
38. 9d. per lb., and with 13 lb. or less per cent., 4s. 6d. 
per lb. ; and on other kinds of manufactured tobacco 
48. per lb. These varied and heavy duties make the 
handling of tobacco by the customs officials a matter 
of great importance and intricacy. 

The tobacco-plant, which attains a height of 
about six feet, is an annual, and the parts that 
enter into commerce are the leave.s. After blooming, 
the plants are cut close to the ground and hung up 
on poles to dry. Thereafter the leaves are taken 
from the stems, sorted into different qualities, and 
made up into bundles preparatory to fermentation. 
To induce fermentation, the bundles are simply 
stacked together on the b«arn floor, a good deal of 
watchfulness being necessary to prevent overheating 
and to get every part uniformly treated. The bundles 
are next packed— in America usually in barrels — 
hydraulic pressure being used in the packing. 
Sometimes the tobacco is further treated by the 
curer or grower with the view to “ improving” it, 
though this is more frequently left to the manu- 
facturer. In this process numerous articles are 
applied, such as cognac, lavender, thyme, rose-wood 
oil, cassia, clove, raisins, vanilla, saltpetre, benzoin, 
sassafras-wood, etc., and the object is to give the 
tobacco a particular flavour, to make it burn better, 
to make it milder, or to improve its colour. 

The tobacco leav^es as they reach us are very dry 
and brittle, and, consequently, the manufacturer 
first subjects them to moisture, otherwise the leaves 
would all break up in the handling. For this water 
alone is allowable in England ; in other countries 
different sauces are employed. After the leaves are 
suffliciently damped, the mid-rib is stripped from 
them and the halves arranged in sorts— the largest 
and strongest being destined for cutting and 
spinning, the best-shaped for the wrappers of cigars, 
broken pieces for filling cigars, and the ribs them- 
selves for grinding into snuff. In the case of 
tobacco destined to be made info bird’s-eye, the 
mid-ribs are not taken from the leaves, and it is the 
presence of the chopped-up ribs that has given this 
kind of tobacco its name. 

The ultimate forms that the tobaccos from 


different countries are used in are, roughly speaking, 
cigars for all that comes from Havanna and Manilla ; 
Virginian as cavendish, negro-head, black-twist, 
returns, shag, and snuff ; Kentucky, Missouri, and 
Ohio as cavendish, brown-twist, bird’s-eye, returns, 
and shag ; from Holland and Germany as common 
cigars, moist snuffs, and smoking mixtures; from 
Java and Japan as light cigars, mixtures, and light 
shag; and from Latakia, Turkey, Brazil, etc., as 
cigarettes, mixtures, imitations, and substitutes. 

Amongst adulterants of tobacco used in the 
making of cigars are beet-root leaves, 1,000 tons of 
which are said to be dried yearly in Thuringia and 
palmed off as tobacco ; cabbage and chicory leaves 
are also used on the Continent in the same way. 
The leaves mentioned, also rhubarb, dock, and 
burdock leaves, are soaked in tobacco-water. In 
America, brown-paper, specially prepared and im- 
pregnated with the juice squeezed from tobacco- 
stems and refuse, is used for covering cigars and 
even for filling them. 

peppeh 

occupies the chief place amongst spices in British 
Commerce. The quantity imported is 20, 091, 868 lb., 
of the declared value of £724,968. Of this the 
British East Indies send 20,707,934 lb. at £662,341, 
Java coming next with 1,871,327 lb. at £40,010. 

The chief peppers known to commerce are black 
and white. Both are obtained from the same plant. 
Piper nigrum ; the white being prepared from the 
ripe fruit, the black from the full-grown fruit but 
before it has reached maturity. Different methods 
of cultivating the plants, which are climbing shrubs, 
are adopted in different countries ; and sometimes 
they are raised from seed, sometimes from cuttings. 
They begin to yield in the fourth or fifth year, and, 
if from seed, continue fruitful for from twelve to 
fourteen years, if from cuttings, for seven years. 
The pepper from the latter method of raising is 
much superior in quality to that obtained from 
plants grown direct from the seed, and the yield is 
greater. A single vine yields about 1^ lb. to 2 lb. in 
a year, and an acre may be set out with 2,600 plants. 
Thus, each plant yielding 2 lb., the produce of an 
acre, at 4d. per lb., would exceed £80, while the 
cost of raising 2,500 plants is said not to exceed £4, 

There are two crops of pepper collected every 
year— the first in December and January, and the 
second in July and August. The bunches are picked 
off the vines by hand, and then rubbed or trampled 
upon to separate the berries from the stems. At 
this stage the berries are of a bright red colour 
of the size and appearance of our holly berries. 
They are next spread out on mats and left for from 
two to three days to dry in the sun. This process 
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staler the b6n|dfi black and shrivels them np» giving 
the pepper the appearance in which we see it. 
Alter this it is put into bags of 64 or 128 lb. each, 
and sent into the market Unground pepper comes 
over f^e from adulterants; in the ground state, 
however, though a penalty of £100 is attached to 
its sophistication, it is often mixed with meal, 
sago, sand, starch, burnt bread-crusts, and similar 
substances. 

White pepper, as already remarked, is the produce 
of the same plant as the black pepper, the berries 
being allowed, however, to ripen in the former case. 
Sometimes it is prepared by removing the dark 
outer layer of the dried black pepper. More 
frequently, after being gathered and kept in the 
house for a few days, it is subjected to washing and 
bruising, whereby the stalks and pulp are removed, 
leaving the white seeds, which are ready for the 
market on being dried. Other peppers are cayenne, 
which is the produce of several varieties of the 
Capticiim^ and long pepper, imported in entire 
spikes about 1 j inch long. 

For a considerable time, pepper was one of the 
most heavily taxed articles among our imports. 
Until 1823 the duty was as high as 2s. 6d. per lb. — 
seven times its price. In 1826, the duty on pepper 
from British Possessions was reduced to Is ; in 1837, 
to 6d. ; and in 1866 it was repealed. 

SPONGES 

come into this country to the extent of 1,677,1271b., 
of the declared value of £244,198. Turkey is the 
largest contributor both in bulk and value of this 
prized product, the principal figures being : Turkey 
699,673 lb., worth £98,606 ; Greece 462,931 lb., worth 
£80,666 ; United States 202,4671b., worth £20,683; 
France 188,881 lb., worth £23,428 ; and Malta 
48,3871b., worth £9,678. 

Commercially speaking, the term sponge is applied 
to the elastic horny skeletons of certain animals 
inhabiting the sea. By far the finest quality of 
sponges are those that come from the Mediterranean 
—especially when found in the Levant and off the 
Syrian and Tripoli coasts. American sponges are 
coarse, and are found in the neighbourhood of the 
Bahamas and off the coast of Florida. Among the 
physical conditions that appear to be necessary to, 
or at least needful for the encouragement of sponge 
life, is the presence of currents and a continued 
supply of afirated water. Hence the reason why 
they occur so abundantly in archipelagoes and off 
coasts bordered by islands or long reefs. 

In fishing for sponges different methods are 
adopted, according as they are in deep or shallow 
water. In shallow water, they may be hooked by 
harpoons and dragged from their attachments. In 


deeper water— say from 26 to 40 fathoms— divers 
go down for them, and in water beyond this depth 
dredging is resorted to. In harpooning the chief 
obstacle is to see where the sponges are through 
the troubled surface of the sea, and, to overcome 
this, oil is used to make the surface smooth. 
Sometimes a water-glass is employed instead — con- 
sisting of a tube a foot wide and a foot and a half 
long, with a pane of glass at the lower end. This, 
being immersed into the water, enables the fisher- 
man to see clearly for a depth of 30 fathoms. 

In diving for sponges when they are beyond the 
reach of the harpoon, the diver takes in his hand a 
triangular-shaped stone of about 261b. in weight 
with a hole in one corner to which a strong line 
is attached, whereby communication is maintained 
with those in the boat. Hound his neck is a net 
to carry the sponges in. The duration of a dive is 
said to be about two minutes, and at the end of 
that time the diver pulls the cord and is drawn up 
— perhaps with a good haul in his net and perhaps 
with nothing. A good diver, in good condition, will 
make from eight to ten such descents in a day. The 
woik, however, is severe, and, after working at great 
depths, the diver often swoons when brought to the 
top. The boats from which these operations are 
carried on usually ha\e a crew of eight. The pro- 
ceeds of the fishing are divided into shares — three 
shaies being allotted to divers for every two shai-es 
to roweis. 

In dredging for sponges the season of the year 
chosen along the west coast of Asia Minor is the 
winter, when the sea- weed and other entangling 
gi’owths have been dislodged by storms from the 
bottom. The net is usually about a yard high and 
six yards wide, and is dragged along by a tow-line 
attached to a ship. 

In preparing sponges for the market they are first 
exposed to the air, whereby the animal is killed. 
Immediately the signs of decomposition begin to 
appear, they are beaten with sticks or trodden on 
in a stream of flowing water. This is to free the 
skeleton, or sponge as we know it, from the remains 
of the animal. They are then hung up in the air to 
dry, and, when completely dried, are packed up in 
bales. If packed before thoroughly dry, the sponges 
heat and suffer— the resulting afiEection being termed 
by the fishermen cholera.” It is fatal to the sponge 
unless it be detected in time, and then the bales 
liave to bo unpacked and the affected parts re- 
moved. 

Being sold by weight, sponges are frequently 
adulterated with sand. To improve their colour 
also, they are often bleached, which gives them a 
very light colour at the expense of tlieir dura<» 
bility. 
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SUGAR 

arrives here in Tarious forms. Of refined sugar the 
total import in 1890 was 9,976,665 owt., of the 
deoUured value of £8,140,510. This came as lumps 
and loaves and in other shapes, including candy, 
and mainly from Germany, France, and Holland — 
countries that sent respectively 5,002,846 cwt., valued 
at £4,049,867 ; 2,701,531 cwt., at £2,185,822 ; and 
1,785,365 cwt., at £1,488,096. Of unrefined sugar 
the total import was 16,717,476 cwt., of the declared 
Talue of £9,935,097, comprising unrefined beet-root, 
unrefined cane, and other sorts. The unrefined beet- 
root sugar has its origin in Continental countries, 
mainly Germany, France, Belgium, and Holland. 
From Germany came 6,869,440 cwt., valued at 
£4,200,149; from France 1,378,320 cwt., at £876,158; 
from Belgium 1,809,689 cwt., at £785,371 ; and from 
Holland 408,760 cwt., at £281,382. The leading 
countries sending us unrefined cane are: Java, 
1,877,241 cwt., valued at £979,886 ; British Guiana, 
768,640 cwt., at £597,616; British Bast Indies, 
710,736 cwt., at £367,671 ; Peru, 607,120 cwt., at 
£412,246 ; British West India Islands, 578,978 cwt., 
at £420,658 ; Philippine Islands, 666,187 cwt., at 
£800,688 ; and Brazil, 480,847 cwt., at £259,369. In 
addition to the foregoing, we received 663,687 cwt., of 
the value of £184,416, of molasses and 736,905 cwt., 
of the value of £446,147, of glucose— the former 
being chiefly from the United States and the latter 
from the United States and Germany. 

The sugar-cane is a tropical grass with a stem 
about 2 inches in diameter, and rising to the height 
of 15 feet. When ripe, the canes are out down and 
removed in bundles to the mills to be crushed. The 
object of the crushing process is to express the juice, 
which is gathered into vessels and boiled, the canes 
themselves being used as fuel. About half a dozen 
pounds of this juice is reckoned to give a pound of 
raw sugar. After the juice has been boiled to the 
consistency of syrup, it is removed into other vessels, 
where, as it cools, it is stirred until it granulates. 
It is then collected into large casks or hogsheads 
and drained, the drainings being what is called 
molasses, the material left in the casks being sugar 
in the condition in which it is known as muscovado, 
the moist or brown sugar that we are familiar with. 
To make this white, all that is required is to further 
drain it and subject it to a form of washing. This 
is called claying sugar, because clay is used in the 
proc^. Over the sugar, which is placed in pots 
perforated at the bottom, is placed a layer of clay 
on which water is poured. The water oozes through 
the clay, trickles amongst the sugar, and in its 
progress washes away the molasses from the sugar 
crystals, leaving them white. The brown colour of 
what we call moist sugar is thus due to the presence 


of molasses. Loaf sugar is also a mere refined form 
of muscovado. The latter is boiled, clarified with 
eggs or bullocks’ blood and by filtration through 
animal charcoal, then clayed in perforated conical 
moulds, from which, on being removed, it is dried, 
and is then ready for the market. 

Beet-roots are well enough known in this country, 
and though not cultivated for the production of 
sugar, yet find their way to our tables in salads. 
The processes of converting their juice into sugar 
are in effect pretty much the same as in the case 
of the cane — separation of the juice and evaporation. 
Besides cane and beet sugars, others known to 
commerce, though less extensively, are ; sugar from 
dates ; sugar from honey, called also Galifomian 
because it is in California that the honey used for 
this purpose is produced ; glucose, obtained mostly 
from starch and used chiefly in brewing; and 
saccharin, a product of coal-tar and two hundred 
times sweeter than cane sugar. Besides these there 
are a great many other kinds of sugar; for, like 
alcohol, sugar may be made from almost anything, 
though the plants that contain it in most profitable 
quantities are the sugar-cane and the white beet. 
The variety of its sources may be seen from the 
following remarks by Mr. P. L. Simmonds : — 

“The plants containing sugar, far from being 
confined to a single species, are extremely numerous. 
There has been a long list published of them, and 
sugar may be extracted in greater or less portions 
from a vast number. If any form of lignin^ or 
woody fibre— for instance, sawdust (cleansed from 
all foreign bodies, such as resin, extractive matter, 
etc.) — ^be rubbed up in a little sulphuric acid, taking 
care that the action of the acid does not go to the 
extent of charring, and if the acid be afterwards 
abstracted by adding to the mixture an alkali or 
some powdered chalk, it will be found that the 
wood has been changed into a species of g\m. If we 
now boil this gum for some hours in acidulated 
water, it gradually becomes converted into sugar. 

“ Hay, straw, leaves, shavings — in short any form 
of ligneous fibre — may be similarly converted ; and 
although we do this but clumsily and incofiveniently 
in our laboratories, being as we are but nature’s 
journeymen, nature herself carries on these trans- 
mutations with the most wonderful results, as we 
see in the ripening of fruits, where the hard woody 
texture gradually softens down into sweet and 
luscious pulp, as in the ri|il|ning of the pear, the 
grape, the strawberry, and, in short, almost all fruits. 

“Bracconot, some years since, pointed out the 
very remarkable fact that sawdust and linen could 
be converted into grape-sugar, and that from a pound 
of these substances more than a pound of stigaf 
could be produced. The process is as follows:— 
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Wood, or linon, or paper, is left to imbibe its own 
weight of od*of vitriol; eventually the whole is 
ooicverted into a viscid mass ; care must be taken 
that it does not beoome too hot. This mass, being 
diluted with water, is boiled for some hours, the 
liquor is filtered, the acid removed by chalk, and 
the sugar formed after evaporation. One hundred 
pounds of sawdust will yield by this treatment one 
hundred and fifteen pounds of sugar; the same 
• quantity of starch may be converted by a similar 
operation into one hundred and six pounds of 
saccharine matter.’’ 

Iron ships engaged in the sugar trade have to 
be very carefully looked after. The drainings 
from the sugar, in cases or in bags, find their way 
to the bottom of the ship, and have the effect of 
dissolving the iron. These drainings have to be 
removed and chemicals applied to counteract the 
action of the sugar, else the ship’s bottom would 
be ultimately eaten right away. Serious losses 
are sometimes inflicted upon shippers through the 
effect of different cargoes upon ships. Thus a ship 
that sailed outwards with a cargo of creosoted 
sleepers came back with sugar and coffee. So 
saturated with creosote was the sugar on arrival, 
that the consignee refused to take it up. It was 
consequently thrown upon the hands of the brokers, 
and they had to have it refined over again ere they 
could dispose of it. Another example of incom- 
patible cargoes is wine and tea. A fine China 
clipper was ruined for the tea trade by reason of a 
consignment of wine it once brought home. This 
contaminated the ship, so to speak ; it had to be 
overhauled, and is now engaged in the Australian 
trade. Sometimes one notices an oniony flavour 
about eggs ; this is due to the presence of onions 
in the same ship that brought the eggs over. So 
well known is the sensitiveness of eggs in this 
respect that those from Spain, whence we receive 
also large quantities of onions, are always stowed 
. in the fore part of the ship. 

QUIGKSILVEB 

comes mostly from Spain, which, out of our total 
import of 4,466,7881b., of the declared value of 
£588,761, sent 8,686,0881b., worth £472,783. Italy 
comes next with 845,2801b. at £106,627, and then 
Austria with 67,600 lb. at £8,476. The best known 
mines are those of Almaden in Spain and of Idria 
in niyria. There ar^lso extensive mines at New 
Almaden in Galiforma, and it occurs abundantly 
in China and Japan. It is often found native 
in globules disseminated through its ores; but 
nearly all that is known to commerce is derived 
from, cinnabar, from which it is extracted by 
distillation. . ; . / 
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The appearance of quicksilver, or mercury, is 
familiar to everyone from its employment in thermo- 
meters. It is specially suited for this on account 
of the uniform rate at which it expands, wlien sub- 
jected to heat, between wide ranges of temperature. 
It is remarkable as being the only metal that is fliiid 
at ordinary temperature. At — 86** F. it freexea and 
may be cut with a knife, and at 622” F. it boils and 
is converted into a colourless vapour. From it is 
derived the valuable pigment vermilion; it is in 
constant use in the laboratory, is employed to 
silver mirrors, and is used extensively in medicine. 
The nitrate of mercury imparts to certain furs the 
power of felting. 

It comes here in wrooght-iron flasks containing 
between 70 and 80 lb. each. These are filled with 
ladles and a funnel, and stoppeied with screws, a vice 
being used to make the screw fit perfectly close so 
that none of this valuable liquid may be lost. It 
used to arrive in skins of several thicknesses from 
which the wool had been removed. It has also 
arrived from some parts in bamboo canes, closed 
with gum and with a wrappage of linen cemented 
round. 

The importance of having this valuable metal 
carefully packed was illustrated by a case in which 
a shipowner sought to recover £200 worth of 
quicksilver from a ship-cleaning contractor. It is 
usual to allow ship-cleaners to retain whatever 
they may find in ships ; though valuables are often 
found, the bulk is usually rubbish that is diflioult 
to get rid of. In the case referred to, however, 
where a ship had conveyed a consignment of 
mercury and the screws of the iron flasks had not 
fitted well, the cleaner’s findings were too valualfie 
for the owner to allow him to keep it. 

t 

TIMBEB 

is an impoitant item in our imports, and in 1890 
represented a total value of £18,878,246, nearly 
double the value of our tea imports. Fir alone, 
mainly from Norway, Sweden, Russia, and North 
America, amounted to close on 14 millions sterling, 
leaving about 4^ millions to be accounted-^ar by 
oak, teak, mahogany, and other furniture and hard 
woods, and house-frames and cabinet work. 

The leading port to receive these vastr supplies of 
timber is London, and the leading part of that port 
is the Surrey Commercial Docks, the centre of the 
wood trade of the world. Tliese docks cover an 
area of nearly 400 acres, comprising ten deep-water 
docks, six timber ponds, and o\er 220 acres of piling 
ground for stowing cargoes. In 1890, the numbar 
of timber-laden vessels that entered these dotfiui 
was 860, more than half beingeteamert. Not many 
years ago the timber trade Was inainly canded^n 
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in sftiling Tepeels. Thus, in 1878, the proportion 
ot steam vessels was only 10^ per cent. ; now it is 
upwards of 70 per cent. 

Among the leading timbers of commerce a front 
place is taken by deal, the produce of the white 
or Norway spruce. This tree, which attains a 
height of from 80 to 100 feet, grows extensively in the 
mountainous districts of Europe, and is especially 
prevalent in Norway. The form in which it comes 
over here is mainly as spars or deals. In preparing 
the deals, which run to 12 feet in length, there are 
of course odd lengths. These odd lengths, when 
not shorter than 5 ft. 6 in., go by the name of short 
ends, and are imported by box-makers and packing- 
case-makers. lengths shorter than 5 ft. 6 in. aie 
imported as firewood, and are sold by the fathom, 
216 cubic feet going to the fathom. This, though 
called firewood, is not now used as such, but in the 
manufacture of small boxes, such as those used for 
packing starch or confectionery in. The ports that 
this kind of timber comes from are Christiania, 
Viiedrichstadt, Drontheim, Gothenburg, Riga, and 
fit. Petersburg. This kind of wood is used largely 
for scaffolding, panelling, masts, and flooring. The 
deals are sold by the standard, a standard containing 
165 cubic feet. 

The Northern Pine, also called the Danzig fir, 
goes with the preceding to make up the chief 
denizens of the forests of the Scandinavian peninsula 
and Russia. It is shipped from Stettin, Danzig, 
Memel, Riga, Archangel, St. Petersburg, and other 
North Europe ports, in the form of logs, planks 
11 inches wide, denis 9 inches wide, and battens 
7 inches wide. Its quality varies in the different 
regions where it grows, the hardest, for instance, 
coming from the coldest parts. When well seasoned, 
however, it is considered to be almost as durable 
as oak. It is used extensively in the making of 
masts, and, on account of its lightness combined 
with its stiffness, it is considered the best timber 
for beams, joists, girders, and rafters. 

Teak is a native of different parts of India, of 
Burmah, and of Ceylon, and is exceedingly ex- 
pensive. Its wood, by means of the presence of 
a resinous oil, resists the action of water and the 
attacks of insects. Besides being thus durable, 
it is light and strong and easily worked. In 
carpenters’ work requiring strength and duraWlity 
teak is the wood chosen. It is thus used extensively 
in ship-building and in the permanent way of 
railways— in the shape of beams and keys. It has 
the peottliar quality of protecting iron bolts and 
preventing the inm from oxidising. 

The oak that we import comes from both North 
Eiiropa? and. Nertkr Amerloa. Nona surpass the 
British oak in quality, and are used in inferior work 


•—some for wheel-carriages, some for staves, and 
the best for ship-building. * 

Acaoia occupies extensive tracts in America, 
where it is also called the locust tree, and grows 
to a height of 32 feet. When well seasoned it is 
more durable than the oak, and is used in building, 
in making posts, stakes, and fences. 

The wood of the alder tree, though soft, is of great 
durability in water and when kept continuously wet. 
For this reason it has been extensively cultivated 
in Holland, where it has been highly serviceable for 
piles and sluices. 

Beech is found pretty widely over Europe, and, 
like the alder, is highly durable when kept in water. 
This makes it useful for piles and in ship-building. 
Its hardness also renders it suitable for wooden 
tram-lines, carriage-panels, and tools. 

Cedar is of many different kinds, the commonest 
kinds being the red cedar and the Havannah cedar. 
The former is found in Canada and the States, and 
is used mainly for wardrobes, drawers, and boxes. 
It is not subject to attacks from insects on account 
of its smell, which also protects the contents of boxes 
made of this wood. Bermuda cedar is also used in 
the making of pencils. The Havannah cedar is native 
to Honduras, Jamaica, and Cuba, whence it is ex- 
ported in logs about three or four feet square. It 
enters mostly into the making of cigar-boxes and the 
lining of furniture. 

Lignum Vitae comes chiefly from Central America 
and Jamaica. It is noted for its hardness and 
weight, and, by reason of its cross-grained character, 
cannot be split with the axe. It arrives here in the 
form of billets about three feet long and a foot 
thick. It is used largely by turners in the formation 
of articles necessitating a hard close-grained wood ; 
but mostly for pulleys of ships’ blocks. 

A valuable wood to furniture-makers, by reason 
of its effective appearance, is the bird’s-eye maple 
of North America. This is really a diseased 
growth, or excrescence, on the maple tree, which 
grows to a great height, and is one of the most 
handsome in American forests. Its timber, however, 
apart from the bird’s-eye growth, has no special 
value. In spring, when the sap begins to flow, it 
is customary in many parts to tap the maide 
trees, the juice thus obtained being subse- 
quently boil^ and converted into maple sugar. 
Often in remote settlements this was the source 
of all the sugar enjoyed by the early Canadian 
settlers. 

Lancewood comes from Cuba and Guiana, arriving 
here in the form of poles about 20 feet long and 
6 inches across. It is used in materials requiring 
strength and volastiolty,. such as the shafts of 
vehicles, and the bows of arohenk 
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OJREEK.— XXII. 

[CoftfinuMl from. p. 175.] 

VEBBS IN -« WITH THE PRESENT STEM 
STRENGTHENED (continued). 

VlII. Verbs whose Tenses are formed from differe^it 
MootSf connected only in signif cation. 

1. alp4mt I take (e,g, a city), fut. atpifovt pert 

fpvuot 2 aor. flAoF, ('EA-), aor. pass. 

pass. olptBi^trofuu ; mid. I ehoose^ 
fut. alpi^ao/xaut aor. clA^/Aijr, perf. mid. or pass. 
fpflfiM ; 3 fut. 

2. ipxoiMu^ I go^ I come (the other moods and the 

participles are borrowed from tlfu— accord- 
ingly Ipxo/ioi, !«, ioiv ) ; imperf. 

(commonly or fa ) ; fut. •T/ui, T 
shall go (4i|ctf, I shall come) ; perf. ^Ai(Av9a, 
2 aor. fKeo$f, subj. ikdu. opt. UkOoipu (or iotfxt)^ 
imper. lAd«, inf. ikSurt part, ikedy^ from 
root EAT0-. 

3. I eat^ imperf. ftrBioVj fut. tbogxu^ perf. 
^SrfBosa; (^AF-) 2 aor. i<payoy, <ftay 97 y, perf. 
mid. or pass, ibfbsa-fjuut slot. pass. h^4<rBny. 

4. bpita, I see, I behold, imperf. k4»po»y, perf. 

idpoKa ; (on-) fut. ; mid. or pass. 

bpdofiai, 6p&fjMif perf. mid. or pass, idpdfiat 
or inpoi, 4^ai, etc., inf. i^Bat ; (IA-) 2 aor. 
clSov, tBw, fSoi/ii, lit, iBsiy, iBdy ; 2 perf. otBa, I 
know ; aor. mid. iBioBoi, IBoti, also l9ov, 

behold! lo! (Lat. eccef), aor. pass, &^BriVy 
utpB^y at, fut. b^Brfo’ofMU, 

6. Tpix^i ^ f (APAM-) fut. Bpafiovixaiy 2 aor. 
Hpofiov. perf. Mpdpnffa, perf. pass, in com- 
pounds Mpdfirifiai. 

6. I bear, (OI-) fut. oXtrv ; (ENEFK-), 2 aor. 

ifvsyKoy (less often ijusyKa), -cf, opt, 4v4y~ 
Kot/u, -cif, and •otfii, -o<, inf. ivsyKsiv, part. 
Bysyndy, imper. fytyat, -^to» and -dru, etc., 
(ENEK-) perf. iyfyoxo, perf. mid. or pass. 
itrhyypMi (-t(«U) •ytcTai or iyfyticTai), aor. mid. 
iiysyndpri^, tydynax, •dcrBou, ’dptsyos, aor. pass. 
iydxBrir, dy^x^r^ ) lytxHe'optat, less 

often oteBdioo/Mu, 

7. fnfd, I eay, imperf. 4^y, (EO-) 2 aor. sJwoy 

(more seldom cTira), tfrotjiit, «7wf, -4rm 
and •drmt •rroy and -aroi', -4rtsy and •drs^y, 
•are (comp, wpdostui), slwtty, slxdy ; from the 
opic pres, stpot, fut. ipd, perf. stpnKo, perf. 
mid. or pass. stprifMi, 3 fut. slpfoopm. From 
PE-, aor pass, ipp^y^ ffiiBnyai, pnBsis, fut. 
pass. Middle (only in compounds), 

fat. ktrspoo/rntt and 1 aor. AmlmoBtu, to doubt, 
to deny, as Artmtir. 


Exercise 128. 

Translate into English : — 

1. Kol fipabbt sBdovkot tlks rax^y AyBpa btdnmy, 
2. Ol ABnydtoi Bsuteroakda orpteniyhy dlkorro iy 
Tlspeuetp Tokdp^. 3. ’OBvoeshs ir^t rh p4ya Bdpa 
AXBov fkBsy. 4. *Hy by poTpay Skpt, raAnjr fdps teal 
Mb iyaydterst. 5. ulersvs rdxtera, wply irpstedut 
w4pas Cdp. 6. rovrs fikd^pt, si ysdrspot k4ym, 
ikk* si ^poyovyruy robs kdyovt iybpiiy 4p&. 7. n^«< 

Msrpists robs bwoBaydyrai d^kovs, ob rsBybeaety, 
ikkb rby abrby bSoy, ffy raety ikBsty ierty iydymi, 
wposkfikbB&o’iy. 

Exercise 124. 

Translate into Greek : — 

1. The Athenians took many soldiers. 2. The 
city chose Epaminondas general. 3. Themistocles 
was chosen general by the Athenians 4. Come, 
O friend. 5. O dear friends, come hither. 6. If 
thou art hungry, thou wilt eat with pleasure. 7. 
The boy has eaten all he had. 


VERBS IN -MI. 

We now pass on to the second great class of 
verbs — the verbs in -^i, as they are called. The 
chief peculiarity of these verbs is that in the pre* 
sent, the imperfect, and in some oases in the second 
aorist active and middle also, take special person- 
endings different from those of the conjugation in 
•w, and in the indicative of the other tenses want 
the mood-vowel. The formation of all the other 
tenses, with a few exceptions, coincides with the 
formation of the verbs in -». 

Several verbs in -jut which have a monosyllabic 
stem take in the present and imperfect a reduplica- 
tion — i.e,, when the stem begins with a single con- 
sonant or a mute and a liquid, the first consonant of 
the stem is repeated with t ; or if the stem begins 
with or, trr, or an aspirated vowel, an aspirated « 
precedes the stem ; as — 

AO- T XPA- Kl-xev*M^i I lend. 

XTA- X-orp’pu, I place. *E- T-i7-M<> ^ tend. 

DIVISION OF VERBS IN -/u. 

The verbs in are divided into two chief 
classes : — 

(1) Such as append the person-endings' imme- 
diately to the stem-vowels. The stem of this 
class ends — 


in a, as X-orn-pa, I place ; 

stem 2TA-. 

„ s, „ ri^Bif-pu, I set ; 


„ 0 , „ Zi^ZsfM^ T give ; 

„ AO-. 

„ t, „ I shall go; 

» I-. 


(2) Those to whose stem the qrllable yyboe vB in 
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aiipended, and which reoeWe the person-endings at 
the end of this syllable. The stem of the verbs of 
this class ends— • 

(a) In one of the three vowels a, c, o, and takes 
•vC: as— 

a* (TKtBd-yifV’/ii, I iOisttCT / stem 2KEAA-. 

f- Kopd’yyv’fUt I vUirfy ; „ KOPE-. 

o- ^p^^vw^lUiltp^cOfdout {jttT€w) i „ 3ETPO-. 

(Jb) In a consonant, and takes vv : — 

In a mute, as 8clfc-vv-/ii, I thow ; stem AE1K-. 

In a liquid, as 6p-vv-fiit I twear ; „ OM-. 

Of this second class, only the verb (rj3^-vv0-/u (2BE-), 
I extinyuishf forms the second aorist. 


(1) THE FIRST CLASS OF THE VERBS IN -/xi. 

In the active, the following are the terminations 
which mark the persons : — 


(1) Per8on-e?idings of tlie Indicative Present. 


Sing. 1. 

2 . 

3. -aiiy) 

Dual. 2. -rou 
3. •TOP 
Plwr. 1. •p.sv 

2. -Tf 

3. [•yrt,vet{v)'] „ 


%-arri^ixi. 

1-(rrri-oi. 

7-<rT&-TOJ'. 

T-<rT&-Tov. 

t-ffri-Tf. 

[T-OT&-VTi, t-<rT&-vs’i{v)]. 


‘fU 


The termination of the third person plural, -yei, 
was changed into -do'i, and then contracted with 
the foreigoing stem- vowel of the verb. The Attic 
dialect, however, admits the contraction only in 
the stems which end in a ^ thus, while from t-era-vai 
was formed l-eraei — 

Tf-^€-v«ri became r(‘6uei ; Attic ri-$4’a(ri. 

BlUo^yet „ 3f-9ov<rt ; „ 3{-S<f-d<rt. 

dtlK^yvpffi „ HslK-yvei ; „ dttk-yv-dei. 


(2) Person-endings of tlie Indicative Imperfect and 
Second Aorist. 


Sing. 1. -y. 

Imperf. X-erri-y 

d-rl-Briy. 

2. -s. 

X-eTTfS 

4-ri-Bris- 

3. — 

X-err} 

i-rl-Bi}. 

Dual. 2. -joy. 

2 Aor. 4-erifj’roy 

4-Bf-roy. 

3. -njv. 

i-erif-rriy 

4-B4-rijy. 

Plur. 1. -/i§y. 

t-erri’fity 

lf’B*-p.§y. 

2. -Tf. 

4-erfi-r€ 

(f-Bf-T€. 

3. -ear. 

It-ern-eay 

H-Bs-eay. 


In t}ie dual and plural of the optative imperfect 
the 19 is commonly dropped, and the termination of 
the third person plural, ~rje«y, is usually shortened 
into -tr : as — 

TiBtt-iifMy = TiBstfAsy. lerral-ijTs = lereurs. ’ 
9tM-7feuy ss 9i9di€y, 


In the optative second aorist of verbs lerv/iu, 
rlBriM'h on the contrary, the shortened forms 

are very rare, except the third person plural. 


Person-endings of the Imperative Present and 


S. 2. -Si. 

3. -T«. 

2>. 2. -roy. 

3. -Ttfy. 

P. 2. -ff. 

3. -rtseor. 


Second 

(i-era-Bi) 

l-ard-TUf 

%-ara-roy 

i-ard-rtey 

l-trra-rf 

l-erd-Ttoffoy 

i-trrd-yrcov 


Aorist. 

(ri-$»-rt) 

rt-94-Tw 

rl-Bfroy 

ri-B4-r»y 

ri-Ot-rt 

ri-Bd-rcteay 

ri-dd-vriyy 


(jU-Mi). 

Bt-Bd-rts, 

Bi-Bo-roy. 

Bt-Bd-rsty. 

Bi-Bo-T9, 

Bi-Bd-rweeiy.- 

Bi-Bd-yre^y, 


The second person singular imperative present 
throws away the ending -Bi, and in compensation 
the short characteristic vowel is lengthened— that 
is, a is changed into tj, c into ct, o into ov, and 0 
into 0 : thus — 

X-ara-Bi becomes X-ern. 

Bl-Bo-Bt „ Bl-Bou. 

ri-Bt-n „ rl-Bti. 

B%lK-yv-Bi „ BtlK-yv. 

The ending -Bi in the present is preserved in only 
very few verbs. In the second aorist of rlBripu* XvfUf 
and BlBm/xi, the ending -6i has been softened into a : 
thus, B4-rt becomes B4s; f-St = cV, B6-Biz=B6s. In 
the second aorist of Xerrip>h however, the termination 
-Bi remains : thus, crri-Bi, 

The termination of the infinitive in the present 
and second aorist is -yai. This syllable is in the 
present added to the short characteristic vowel,, 
but in the second aorist is lengthened, as a into tj, 
c into t(, and o into ov. 

Present, l-crd-yai, ri-B4-ycu. Bi-Bd-vai. BuK-yd-yai, 
2 Aor. arrj-yeu. Bu-yai. Bov-yvu. 

The terminations of the participle in the present 
and second aorist are -vrt, -yreoy and -rr, which 
unite with the characteristic vowel accQrding to 
the ordinary rules : — 

l-ora-yrs = i-ardst i-CTueay l-<rrdi . erdsy (rraea, erdy. 
ri-Be-yrs = ri-Btisy ri-Buaa, ri-64y. Btlsy Cetera, B4y. 
Bt-Bo-yrs = BiBovs, -ovaoy •dy. Bodsy Bovtra, Bdy, 

BfiK-yv-yrs = StiK-yvf, -tea, -6y. 

The person-endings of the middle voice coincide 
with those of the verbs in only that in the second 
person singular indicative and imperative of the 
present and imperfect they retain -eat and -eo in 
their full forms (yet dxiertf, hxlerw ; Bdytt, iiBdyt ^ ; 
xptwf iwpiw, are the regular forms of good prose). 

Formation of the Tbnbs& 

In the tsttse-formation of the entire active, as 
well as of the middle future and first aorist, the 
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short ohamcteiigtic Towel Ib lengthened— « into 
€ into 9 and into ti (in the perfect active of riBiifu 
and Tijytu), also o into « ; but is retained in the other 
tenses of the middle and in all the tenses of the 
passive excepting the perfect and pluperfect of 
•rlfhitu and Tijxu, which receive the ft of the perfect 
active (r/i^fttca, riBufiai ; tfica, cf/iat). 

The first aorist active and middle of rlBrifii, Xnfki, 
and BlBufu have for their tense-characteristic not tr 
but ft : — 

The forms of the first aorist active (XBriKa, ^tca, 
and however, are used only in the indicative, 

and especially in the singular ; in the other persons 
commonly, and always in the other moods and the 
participle, the forms of the second aorist are em- 
ployed. So instead of the forms of the first aorist 
middle of rlBrifJUi trifu, and SlBot/ai, those of the second 
aorist middle are used. On the contrary, the in- 
dicative forms of the singular second aorist of 
riBrjjutf Trjfiif and SlBat/ni (fB-ijyt and iSe^y) are 
not to be employed. 

The verb ItrrrifAt forms the first aorist active 
and middle like the verbs in with the tense- 
characteristic <r, as X-a-rTi-a-a, i-ffrri-a-dfiriy. The 
second aorist middle iarrdfAiiy is never used. Some 
other verbs, however, have the form, as iurdfiiiy, 
dwptdfiriy. 

The second aorist passive and the second future 
passive are wanting in these verbs ; also- the third 
future, except in T<my^f — 4<rT^{w, or icrr^^oficu. 

In regard to the signification of Ttrrtjfu, observe 
that the present, imperfect, future, and first aorist 
active have the transitive import of to place. The 
second aorist, the perfect, and the pluperfect active, 
and the third future, on the contrary, have a refiex 
or intransitive meaning — to place oneself, or to stand. 

(2) THE SECOND CLASS OF THE VERBS IN -pi. 

The tense-formation of the second class of the 
verbs in -pi presents no difficulty. After cutting 
off the termination -wupt and ~yvpi, add the tense- 
forms to the stem. The verbs in -o which lengthen 
this o into « in the present, retain the w in all the 
tenses, as oTpd^yvB-pi, pdt-yyv^pi, ^i&^yyO^pi, ; 

future mpA-at, 8-*^^ so on. 

But the verbs whose stem ends in a liquid take 
for the formation of some tenses a theme ending in 
a vowel, as Sp-yv-pt, aorist Hp-o-aa, from the theme 
OMO&. The second aorist and second future passive 
are found in only a few verbs, as (§^-yv-pi, 2 aor. 
pass. 2 fut. pass. (Hyditropm. 

Rbxabks on .the Models. 

In the dual and plural of the indicative, and in 


the other moods and the participle, for the first 
aorist active, the second aorist acUve is used. 

Instead of the forms i-Bni’-nd-psp'^ 
first aorist indicative middle, the Attic forms are 
used. 

The perfect and pluperfect, fonjica, (but 

not ttcTT^icrji), form the dual and the plural imme- 
diately from the stem, as perf. J-<rT&-Tov, t-vxBrpsv, 
l-(rTo-<r4(v) ; pluperf. If-fTrA-rsv, i-ttrirrny, 
t-ffrdrpsy, f-<rrA-T«, ; instead of ion^iUrai, 

kariyat is usually employed. The participle runs 
iardts, -«<ra, ~6s, gen. -»ror, -dtinis, as well as ioTffKdt, 
•via, -ds, gen. -drof, “vias. With H^raroy compare 
Tdrkaptv (TAA-), and riByapsy, rdByarst rsBynat^y)* 
inf. rtBydyai, from riBn\Ka, Bydianv (0NA-). 


KEY TO EXERCISES. 

Ex. 118.— 1. The expedition will sail to-morrow. 8. A north 
wind blew against the expedition. 8. In the sea-flght in the 
Crisean gulf tlie Peloponnesians slew as many of the Athenians 
as did not escape them by swimming. 4. When the enemy 
approach the city, the soldiers will snatch up their arms and 
run to the gates. 5. Human aflkirs have often been bewailed 
by many wise men who thought that life was a state of punish- 
ment. 0. Who would not weep for a (Hend in misfortune? 7. 
The citizens hoped that they would escape the enemy. 8. The 
children will play at ball. 9. Our age has now disturbed fliith. 
10. The enemy put to confusion the ranks of the Greeks. 

Bx fl4. — 1 ’H XTparCa ifrfirXtve-er. 2. *H trTparim iitwkw 
o-cirot. 8. 'O av9iioi B6^ai cr^ertof Tfj orpartf nydi. 4. HAmref 
oi avcf&oi jrdvrioi rf) erpart^ inymvav. 5, Oi frrp«rtmrtu ^Aariwar 
Scvirccrfat vpot rat srvAov. 0. Tov« arvxtU Kkaitit. 7. ToW 
Atvx«?c trXaveviv. 8. Ot voA«fitot ^vtovyrat. 9. Tlaiwlv hptkmy 
10. ’kya9oXwaiiownyaiiaamvid(9¥T9t. 11. Oi roA^jaiei 
T«v ritv orpariMTiav rd^ctf (7vyx*v<rcw<rie. 12. *H vtfAit itwh tAp 
iroXcfiiW KaToKtKavTou. 18. Oi crrpartwroi iiyovyrtu rovf «oA«- 
/aIovs ri)F sdXir KaraKavcrtiv, 

Ex. 116.— 1. Many evil things have befallen the soldiers in 
the expedition 2. By associating with wise men thou thyself 
also Shalt turn out wise. 8 Lycurgns banished coetlfneas firom 
Sparta. 4. Many who have drunk together once become friends. 
5. The drunkard is the slave of drink (lit- having drunk). 0. 
I will not drink up the wine. 7. May the gods punish the evil- 
doers. 8. The citizens outstrii^ped the enemy In their to 
the city. 9. The hare was bitten by the dog 10. Ton will ijot 
arrive at the summit without toll. 11. The women put on 
beautiful garments. 12. The wine was drunk up by the soldiers. 
18. The friend promised to come to me. 

Ex. 116. — 1. *H yvi^ ^nwitrxrra aoAa iftdrui. 2. *H ywif 
ifi^ttrreu noAi ifiiria, 8. Oi ^lAot vwdxxoyrn i/fuBtoBat, A *0 
OTpanjyiw Tovf trckifiiov^ r^iv w6Xiv ikBur. 8. OI 

9«oi TOM* KaKovyyovt iworiywoty. 6. IIoXAot yvydwtyoy. 

7. <Sikoi wiiMyayrtt ytyvoynu. 8. HeXAA it«*A rwc ituit 
watai irvy4^ ivBdi* ipxopivot%. 9. Thy leaitevpyov iiulvvy ’ AwdX- 
Atrorfow. 

Ex. 117.— 1. Let not evU men think that he will eseepe 
notice for ever. 2. If you have done Jnstly, you will have God 
as your ally. 8. It is right to learn letters, and, liavlng learnt, 
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to have wiidom. 4. The king did not perceive the i^ot egainet 
hinieelf. 6. Ihe Pereiana were hatcfhl to tlie Qrceka. 6. Philip 
hlmaeir need to declare that he had Increaaed hie own realm 
more hj the aid of goW than arma. 7. The aoldlera alept a 
abort time. 8. Directly the horaea amelt the camela they fled 
away. ». Do not think tluit you have been forgotten if you 
liave foraworn yourself to God. 10. It is good not to err against 
one’s frieuda 11. He is happy who has gained a noble friend. 

Ex. 118.— 1. *0 ^a<r^Xnr^ res irpbs lawrbv iirijBoiiXijf ai^avMrai. 
2. T<t ewx ; 8. Ow« iori iv rif mtmf iftap- 

Tdmv. 4. *0 ironjpi* rots aya^f Awex^Keriu. 6. noMjpbs i»v 
ov Xijewic Sim WXovc. 6. Oi firnSSimt vovi> fx®»«^‘»'* J* 

OidyadoiayoOwi'rcv^ovTai. 8. Ot di/8p« aaWfiop^oi/. 0. Bpaxw 
Xp6ao» «dT^8ap8ov. 10 r»Kvai«»> tstvx'i*®. H* Mai^vw 

irvxtay ^4ptiv, 12. Koabv Spyov nparnav 18. ’EXiri'fowdi 

Mimiv mtnipoi oynt. 

♦ Ex. 119.-1. you will find few men who are faithful com. 
paiiions ill trouble. 2. It is fated for all men to die. 8. We 
bewail the dead. 4. Men remember with pleasure ancient deeds. 
8. You cannot And a man who is completely (iu every respect) 
hapi>y. 6. Tlie noble man wishes to live honourably or die 
honouimbly. 7. If you have suiTered terrible things througli 
your wickedness, do not at all attribute to the gods what thus 
beftillM you (lit. tfour /ate of these things). 8. If any one m ho is 
old prays for life, he deserves to Ihe on into many decades of 
years. 

Ex. 120,-1. OvS4va irmipov mvrSv iv x«Ac«ti npmypaaiy 
cvpipM. 2, Soi pSp^ipou iariv AmBmytlv, 8 . Usv€it rbv ipw 
srvnipa rbi' rsSyriK^^m, 4. Tlsv0^mmHriv roy arpartfyhv rhv twOioj- 
K^ra. 5. 'HMwc twv irdAai yewausv pdfivtipai, 6. 0\fS4¥m wmvrm 
hi^uitraTW sSpor. 7. fiovAopuu ^ doAwe {yv fi icoAwe reSmfKdymi. 
8. IloAAd irtMrfi SiS, rov O'ov sratpoy. 9. Avrardi' iari iroAAi 
dAA’ ov irdvra. 10. OvSi oi ow^ fiiov mhvwov 

s^fvpqicco'av. 

Ex. 121.— 1. Tlie soldiers will defend themselves against the 
enemy. 2. Do not be vexed when blamed for your faults. 8. 
The shepherd will feed the flock of goats on the mountains. 
4. The soldiers wished to march against the enemy. 5. Tiie 
soldiers will be in want of provisions in the enemy’s country . 
0. He is not the rich man who has much, but ho who wants 
little. 7. Pollux did not wish to be even a god by himself, but 
preferred rather to be a demigod with lus brother. 8. Tlie 
barbarians being pursued by tlie Greeks were driven into the 
river. 

Ex. 122.— 1. *H Asia 2 Ne/sw rljv Astciv. 8, *H 

«4AiC ri/cusp^att roi»s iroAcfAiovr. 4. *0 irot, pii) 

iftimpree iKsyxiftevtK. 6. ’Aya0ot irat8cs oiie ax^ovrau vwip 
Sty ^fimprmyoy ^Acyxopiavot, 6. Srpartvo-o/uiat <irl ras 'AA^vac. 
7, ’Ojfowwi fjiifpwy. 8, 'H ^vxi) «is ovpayoy iyavniaeTmt. 9. 
'Ayafloi isr' Aym0tf 19. Tolf OTpaTuvroiC imnfSeiwy 

Set, 11. ’Ayoflbv rSty muSiay avi/scAifarrai, aya8ol Si irat8ffr rny 
naitoy ^ipif Aijirovrat. 


TERMS USED IN COMMERCR— I. 

Abandonment. — In marine insurance, the act 
of relinquishing to the insurer all interest in a 
damaged ship or cargo, in order to claim for the 
entire amount insured. 


Abbbeviationb. — The customarji contractions 


are: — 

<3>. - . . 

at. 

Inst.- 

- - Instant— iiresent 

A/c. . - - 

Account. 


month. 

A.D.- - • 

Auuo Domini. 

Jnt. - 

- - Interest. 

A.M.- . . 

Ante meridiem— 

Jnv. - 

- •> Invoice. 


before noon. 

Jl. • 

■ • Journal. 

rtint - • - 

amount. 

LjC. - 

- - Letter of Credit 

Amt. hiot. 

Amount brought 

E s. d. 

. - Pounds, shil- 

forwd. 

forward. 


lings, lienee. 

Amt, carnl. 

Amount carried 

Led. - 

- - Ledger. 

forwit. 

forward. 

Mesm's. 

- - Messieurs-— 

A.P.- - - 

Laat Year. 


gentlemen. 

Bco. - • - 

Banco. 

Mdse. 

- • Merchandise. 

J5L - - • 

Bank. 

nifd. - 

- - months after 

B>L - - 

Bill of Loding. 

date. 

JtlP.^ - - 

Bill payable. 

m/tii - 

- . made mercliant- 

JillL‘ - - 

Bill receivable. 


ahlc. 

C.D. - . - 

Cash Book. 

wo. - 

- - month. 

Commn - - 

CominlBsion. 

m/6. - 

■ . months after 

Co. . - - 

Company. 

sight. 

Cr. ‘ ‘ 

Creditor. 

M.S. - 

- - Manuscript 

CWt. qrs. lb. 

hundredweight, 

N.n.- 

- - Nota bene — 


quarters, 

pounds. 

N.B. - 

Mark well. 

- - North Britain. 

Cy. - > • 

Currency. 

0/ttC. - 

- - Old Account. 

D.B.- - - 

Day Book. 

o/a. - 
%• - 

- - on account of. 

(l/d. • - - 

days after date. 

- - per cent. 

Dls. - ‘ - 

Discount. 

oz , cliots., ounces, penny- 

dot. - - - 

dozen. 

grs. 

weights, giaiiis. 

dfl. ^ ^ • 

draft. 


- - per. 

Dr. ■ 

Debtor. 

P/c. - 

- • Price Current. 

dis. . - . 

days after sight. 

p/c. - 

- - per cent. 

£.£. • - - 

Errors excepted. 

p in. - 

- - jiost meridiem — 

E. (f O.E. . 

Errors and omis- 

after noon. 


sions excepted. 

Prm.‘ 

- - Premium. 

£«.-•- 

Exchange. 

Prox. 

- - Proximo — next 

Extl.- - - 

Examined, 


month. 

fo. . - . 

folio. 

UH. 

- - Ultimo— last 

J'.O.B. - - 

Free on board 


month. 

F.P.A. - - 

Free of particular 

viz. - 

> - name!}. 


aveiagc. 

Abstract. — A n abridgment or epitome of an 
entire deed, document, or book. 

Accepting a Bill.— T he writing, by the i)er8on 
on whom it is dmwn (called the Acceptor), of his. 
name across the Bill. By this he undertakes to 
pay it when due. 

Accommodation Bill.— A bill of exchange 
accepted by an individual for the convenience of 
the drawer or indorser, with whom it rests to take 
it up at maturity. 

Account (Ajc .). — A statement of the sums due 
by one person to another, either for goods, or 
originating out of any mutual transactions. 

Account Current. — A statement of trans- 
actions between two or more parties during la 
certain period, drawn out in the order of their 
dates, and in Dr. and Cr. form. 

Account Sales. — An account rendered to a 
merchant by his agent, showing the weights ox 
quantities of each parcel of goods sold, with the 
prices obtained, and the net result after deducting 
all expenses attending the sale. 
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AooqiowtA3S11^A person billed in accounts. 
The oiBoial in charge of the accounts of a business 
is termed an accountant. 

Acquittance. — A discharge in writing for 
money, debt^ or liability. 

AcTUABY. — The officer of an Assurance Com- 
pany, whose duty it is to make the computations 
required in the business, and to advise on all 
questions pertaining to the statistics and finance of 
assurance. Also applied to similar officers in other 
businesses. 

Adjustment. — In marine insurance, the settle- 
ment of a loss incurred by the insured. 

Adjustment of an Account.— Agreeing or 
settling the particulars. 

Ad Valorem Duty. — Duty levied on the value 
and not on the quantity or weight of articles. 

Advance. — Money paid on account of goods to 
be delivered or work to be done. 

Adventure.— A speculation. 

Advice — Advices. — Information by letter ; com- 
mercial reports and intelligence conveyed by letter. 

Affidavit. — A declaration in writing upon oath. 

Agenda. — A memorandum book. 

Agent. — A person authorised to transact busi- 
ness for another, who is called the j}nncijfal. 

Agio. — The difference between the real and 
nominal value of money, or of paper currency and 
specie. 

Annuity.— A periodical or yearly payment. 

Annuities. — ( Certain — D^erred — Contingent — 
lUverBionary.) — Annuities Certain are annual pay- 
ments for fixed terms of years, commencing im- 
mediately. D^erred Annuities are annual pay- 
ments for fixed terms of years, commencing at the 
expiration of a period agreed upon. If either of 
these two descriptions of annuities depends upon 
the existence of one or more lives, they are termed 
Life Annuities, Contingent Annuities are payable 
only in the event of some contingency happening, 
as the death of a person : they are also termed 
Beversionarg Annuities. 

Appraise. — To set a price upon, or to make an 
estimate of the value of anything. The act of 
appraising is known as making an Appraisement, 
and the person doing so is called an Appraiser. 

Arbitration. — The adjustment of disputed 
matters by the decision of one or more neutral 
persons (who are called Arbitrators), chosen by 
consent of those concerned. 

Arbitration of Exchanges.— A computation 
of the proportional rate between two places, 
tlirough intermediate places, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether direct or indirect drafts and 
remittaiices are the most advantageous. When 
one intermediate place only la concerned, it is 


termed simple arbitration ; when more, etmpmmd 
arbitration. 

Articles of Association.— A deed containing 
the terms of agreement made by a number of 
persons forming a trading firm or joining in a 
speculation. 

Assets.— A general term for cash, property, and 
dependencies, in contradistinction to liabilities. 

Assignee.— O ne to whom an assignment is made. 

Assignment. — The act of appointing another to 
exercise control over certain property. 

Assurance (Life).— A system by whicl^ public 
companies engage to pay to the person contracting 
with them a certain sum at the death of a nominee, 
in consideration of certain cash payments called 
premiums, agreed upon by the parties concerned. 
(See Insurance,') 

Attachment. — A notice prohibiting the sale or 
disposal of the goods of any debtor in the hands of 
a third party, until notice shall have been given of 
the settlement of all claims against the owner. 
(See Garnishment,) 

Attorney (Power op).— A document granting 
to others the power to sign and act for the granter 
either in special cases or unreservedly. (See 
Procuration,) 

Attorney (Warrant of).— S ee Warrant ef 
Attorney, 

Auction. — A public sale of property to the 
highest bidder. 

Audit. — An examination of accounts and 
vouchers by authorised persons known as 
Auditors. 

Average. — ( 6eneral--Partic^ilaT,)-^ln marine 
insurance General Average is a proportionate con- 
tribution levied on the owners or insurers of a ship 
or its cargo according to value, when part of the 
cargo or ship has been sacrificed for the preserva- 
tion of the remainder. Particular Arereige is so 
called in contradistinction to General Average, In 
this case the loss is totally borne by the owner or 
insurer. 

Average-Stater.— A person employed by the 
insured to prepare statements of averages prepar- 
atory to their adjustment with the insurers. These 
statements, which are paid for by the insurers, are 
often of an intricate character. 

Award.— T he decision in a case of arbitration. 

Backwardation. — A consideration paid to 
purchasers for an extension of time by speculators 
on the Stock Exchange unable to supply the stock 
or shares they have contracted to deliver. 

Bail. — To release a person or goods on receipt 
of security for their reappearance. The person 
giving the security is termed a Bailee, and tlie 
document he signs is oaUed a Bail-Bond. 
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BAUUMBirT.-^A delivery of goods in trast, on the 
understanding that they shall be re-delivered as 
soon as the time or purpose for which they were 
bailed shall have elapsed or been accomplished. 

Balajtob. — In accounts, the difEerenoe required 
to equalise both Dr. and Or. sides. 

Bajulvcs of Trade.— T he difference in value 
between the aggregate amount of a country's ex- 
ports and imports. 

Balance Sheet. — A statement of the assets 
and liabilities of any trading concern. 

Rale. — A pack or parcel of merchandise bound 
up in a wrapper of paper, canvas, or any similar 
stuff. 

Banco, — A Continental term for bank money, 
which frequently differs from the current money. 

Bank -^Private--Joint-Stook.') — An establish- 
ment for the custody and issue of money. Private 
Bank* are composed of one or more influential men 
with large ciq>ital, whose fortunes and positions in 
society are security for the sums placed in their 
care. Joint-Stock Banks are compost of numerous 
members, who together contribute a large amount 
of capital for the conduct of a banking business. 
Unless his liability be limited by the charter or 
deed of association under which the company is 
organised, the entire fortune of each member is 
» security to the depositor. (See also Banker^ 

Bank Bill. — A promissory note or bill of ex- 
change issued by a bank, and payable at some 
future date. 

Bank Charter. — A charter of incorporation 
granted to the Corporation of the Bank of England. 
The first was granted to Mr. William Paterson (the 
projector of the Bank of England), on the 27th of 
July* 1694, for three years, and this has been 
renewed, with modifications, from time to time 
since— the last renewal being in 1844. The Bank 
transacts the financial business of the Government 
at a small percentage, and has the sole right of 
issuing Bank Notes for a distance of sixty-five 
miles round London. These notes, though but 
promises to j^ay,*are a legal tender, and are issued 
against a sum of about fifteen millions sterling lent 
to the Government under the Charter^ together 
with the amount of bullion in resei^e. What is 
generally known as a Suspension of the Bank Cha/r- 
ter is a suspension of bullion payments by the Bank 
for these notes, relieving for a time the Bank of 
Eng^d of the obligation to pay these notes in 
gold, and yet keeping them a legal tender. It 
amounts, in facts to an Act of Indemnity to the 
CorpoiatiQn of the Sank of England against any 
loss they might sustain by issuing their promises 
tO' pay,** or notes agaihst privaite securities whose 
value might/deptedate. It is enfy done to allay a 


panic, or a great demand for gold Jn the money 
market. 

Bank Credit.— A credit by which a bank, on 
receipt of proper security, allows a person to drau 
on them to an agreed extent. 

Banker.— A licensed dealer in money, who 
grants loans, discounts bills, and receives deposits 
at interest ; he also acts as an agent for the pay- 
ments and receipts of others and facilitates the 
remittance of money from place to place. 

Bank Note. — A promissory note, payable on 
demand, issued by a banking company. 

Bankrupt.— O ne who from inability to pay all 
his debts in full is compelled to close his business, 
and to put his affairs in the hands of his creditors 
or assignees for settlement. 

Bankrupt’s Certificate.— A document granted 
by the Court of Bankruptcy, after examination of 
the bankrupt, and investigation of his affairs. It 
is the practice to allow first, second, and third class 
certificates, according to the merits of each parti- 
cular case. In extreme cases, a certificate is 
altogether refused, when the parties are termed 
uncertificated bankrupts. A bankrupt is discharged 
by the certificate from all previous obligations. 
Under the new Bankruptcy Act, no protection is 
granted to the bankrupt unless or until he pays ten 
shillings in the pound. 

Bankruptcy Court.— A court established to 
inquire into the cause of a bankrupt’s failure, and 
to regulate the administration of his effects. 

Barratry. — Any act committed by the master 
or crew of a vessel by which the owner or insurer 
is defrauded. 

Barter.— T he exchange of one kind of com- 
modity for another without the aid of money. 

Bear. — A speculator on the Stock Exchange who 
contracts to deliver stock or shares which he does 
not possess, at a certain price and at a future fixed 
period : his expectation being that a faU in the 
market quotations will allow him to buy them at a 
lower rate, previous to the arrival of the day 
appointed for settling. (See BuU.) 

Bill of Entry. — A schedule of goods entered 
at the Custom House. 

Bill — Bill of Exchange. — A written order 
from one person to another to pay a third party, 
or anyone whom that third party may appoint, a 
certain sum of money. 

Bill op Health.— A certificate granted by 
properly authorised persons of the state of health 
of the crew of a vessel, and of the port which it 
leaves. 

Bill of Lading (R/i.).- The master’s acknow- 
ledgment of goods received on board a ship, and 
ageeement as to their delivery, freight, etc. They 
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are oeoally gnvited in sets of three-~one to be sent 
bj the shipper to the oonsigneOf the second to be 
sent to the same party by an after post (in case of 
loss of the first), and the third to be kept by the 
shipper in the event of any claim arising a^nst 
the insurers through loss or damage. 

I, Bill Pataalb (BjP.y—A promise to pay money 
at a future date. 

Bill of Parcels. — A bill or specification of 
goods sold. Hie terra is falling into disuse — 
invoice, account^ or bill being generally adopted in 
its place. 

Bill Rbobivablb (B/R). — promise by a 
second party to pay the owner a certain sum of 
money at a future date. 

Bill op Sale. — A contract conveying to others 
any specified interest or right a person has in 
go^, chattels, ships, etc. 

Bill op Sight. — A form of entry at the Custom 
House when the importer or consignee of goods is 
igpnorant of their exact description or quantity ; it 
allows them to be landed for sighting or inspection, 
that he may be enabled to make a perfect entry for 
them. 

Bill op Store. — A licence from the Custom 
House authorities, granting permission for ships' 
stores to pass free of duty ; also permitting the re- 
importation of goods legally exported from the 
United Kingdom. 

Black List. — A name given to printed lists 
(privately circulated among subscribers) of bank- 
rupts, bills of sale, and other matters concerning 
the commercial standing of individuals and firms. 

Board. — ^The directors or managers of a depart- 
ment of the State, public institution, or company, 
in their collective capacity. 

BonA Fide . — In good faith. An expression used 
to imply that anything is done without fraud or 
deceit. 

Bond.— A written instrument by which a person 
binds himself to pay money at a certain time or 
under certain circumstances. 

Bondbd Goods. — ( toods in bond are those liable 
to duty, and stored in certain licensed or bonded 
fvcurehomei, after bond has been given on behalf of 
the owners of the goods for the payment of such 
duty on their removal for home consumption. 

Bonus.— A n extra dividend to the shareholders 
of public companies; also applied as a term to 
periodical additions made to policies of life assur- 
ance consequent upon the general profits of the 
company awraring. 

Book Dbbts.— A mounts standing in the books 
of traders as due to them. They are generally 
c lass e d as good, doubtful, and bad. 

B0TT0]unr.-«Th6 mortgage of a ship by her 


master or owners for the purpose of obtaining 
means to effect repairs, or to procure any requisite 
for the ship. The lender takes the risk of the loss 
of the ship, and it rests with him to insure it ; but 
at the end of the voyage the loan is repayable with 
the agreed amount of interest. A bond is usually 
given for the money so obtained, which is termed 
a Beitoniry Bond. When a loan is procured on the 
cargo, which may be sold or exchanged during the 
voyage, the borrower’s personal responsibility be- 
comes the chief security, md is termed Re$pon» 
dentia. 

Bought and Sold Notes.— See Broherd 
tracte. 

Bounty. — A premium for the encouragement of 
a particular branch of industry. 

Brocage, or Brokage. — A commission gained 
by transacting business for others, mostly used 
when the transaction has been illegal or of a mean 
description. 

Brokerage.— The percentage or commission 
charged by a broker for negotiating any business. 

Brokers. — Perk)n8 engaged to transact busi- 
ness, or make bargains for others. The principal 
exQ—Prod^ioe Brohcrs, Bill Broken, Stock Broken, 
Ship Broken, and Insurance Broken. 

Brokers’ Contracts.— Notes signed by brokers 
and forwarded to their principals immediately on 
the completion of purchases or sales ; they describe 
the goods, and the conditions under which they 
are sold. These are also called BougM a/nd Sold 
Notee. 

Bull. — ^A speculator on the Stock Exchange, 
who contracts to take stock or shares (which he 
has no intention of paying for) at a future fixed 
period, and at a certain price, his expectation being 
that a iriee in their market quotations will enable 
him to sell at a higher rate previous to the arrival 
of the day for settling. (See Beae'.') 

Bullion is properly uncoined gold or silver, 
though the term is often used to denote those 
metals both in a coined and uncoined state. 

Call. — ^A demand for money on account of or 
due on shares in public companies. 

Cambist. — ^A person skilled in the exchanging 
of money of various countries ; also a name given 
to a book in which is given the equivalent in one 
country of the money, weights, measures, etc., of 
other countries. 

Cancel (To).— To cross and deface a bill or 
bond of any description, by which act it becomes 
of no effect. 

Capital. — ^T he original sum of money embarked 
in a business or public company, as it may stand 
affected by subsequent gains or losses. 

Capias ad Satibpaoiendum (or Oa. /Ss.).— ^A 
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writ eommaiidiiig thte defendant in an action at 
law to be arreated and kept till his debt be paid. 

Caboo. — ^The goods and merchandise contained 
in a vessel. The person whose duty in the ship it 
is to look after the cargo is called the mpercargo. 

Cash Account.— >An account in which nothing 
but cash transactions are recorded. 

Cbambebs of CoifMEBCE.— Local associations 
of commercial men, formed for the purpose of 
regulating and protecting their general interests. 

Ohahteb.— A grant from the Crown conferring 
privileges upon public companies, corporations, and 
institutions upon certain conditions. 

Chabter Party — An agreement with the owner 
or master of a vessel, hiring it either f6r a fixed 
period, a voyage, or a number of voyages. 

Cheque or Draft.— A n order to a banker to 
pay the bearer, or a party named on the order, a 
certain named sum of money. 


SPANISH. — XII. 

IContfnitwi from p. 188.] 

THE TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
There are in Spanish three forms of the imperfect 
subjunctive, one ending with -m (in the first person 
singular), another with -rfa, and the third with -se. 
Each of these forms is generally to be rendered in 
English by some of the auxiliaries, should, rvovld, 
might, or cmltl, as the sense may require. These 
forms of the imperfect are thus used : — 

The form ending with -se is employed only when 
a conditional conjunction, or an ejaculatory ex- 
pression of desire, or a verb of command or per- 
mission, comes before it ; as— 

Era preoiao qne espuaieae nifa Lo cUie one tnniaae eaoa libroK, 
razonea, it vhis ntxeitsartt that I tdd nim that he mxght take 
1 ehould explain tny reasons. those books. 

Sometimes the conjunction qne is not expressed, 
but understood ; as — 

EU<»)ra4^ le enviasen major He ordered (that) theu shovhl 
cantiUod, send htm a greater qaantUg. 

The form ending with -sc can be employed after 
the relative pronouns, and after cuanto, as mnch as,^ 
ouantos, as many as, when they are preceded by a 
verb expressive of an action which the other part 
of the sentence shows to depend on choice or mere 
contingency; as— 

PrOmetid nna me daria todo lo He promised me that he fonabi 
que le pidieae, gm ms evervthinff ickich I 

might oal qfhim. 

The form ending with -Ha is employed (generally 
to express a wish or condition, or what mruld he or 
might he done) when no conditloniil conjunction 


comes immediately before the imperfect tense; 
as— 

i Cnal (le loa doa prcferlria V. ? Bl clla vinieae. iriar, if As 
udiieh of the <100 wotiiU yoa a/touid cowe, they vumlago. 
p/refei t 

This form can likewise be used when the imper- 
fect is preceded by a verb that expresses helit^f, 
trust, or jrrtnnise ; and also when the conjunction si 
(if) is used in the sense of whether ; as — 

Prnineti6 qne me dana doa Le preguntd at anhiioiriaalU, 
libroR, he premxseil that he he asked him if (whethsr) his 
looidd give me two books. son would go Mere. 

The form of the imperfect ending with •ra may in 
general be used for either the form in -sc or that in 
•Ha ; and is especially to be preferred to the form 
in -r/fl, when interrogative pronouns come before the 
imperfect ; as — 

t OJaU me liallnra con ella ' Yo qnUicra qne vinieaen, I 
Oh that I could find niytelf shnitld like that they would 
With her ' come. 

It will be seen from the foregoing rules that the 
form in -m can generally be used instead of the 
forms in -cc and -Ha ; for we can say, si yo amara, or 
si yo amase, if I should lore ; and we can say, 61 
amara, or 61 amarla, he would love. But we cannot 
use the form in -rla as equivalent for that in se. 

Sometimes the English auxiliaiies, could, mighU 
should, and would, are expressed in Spanish by a 
separate verb, followed by the infinitive ; as — 

No podia ver, he could not see No queria entrar, he would not 
(was not awe to see). enter (was not wdhng to 

enUi). 

The perfect indefinite tense of the subjunctive 
mentions a doubtful or contingent action or event 
as being completed, or that it would have been done 
in past time under certain conditions ; as — 

Poco me importa (jiie lo haya It concerns me little whether he 
oido decir 6 no, may have heard it spoken or 

not. 

The pluperfect tense of the subjunctive mentions 
a doubtful or contingent action or event that would 
or might have been completed under certain con- 
ditions ; and is also used in Spanish whenever in 
English a conditional conjunction or expression of 
fear, doubt, or wish precedes the pluperfect in- 
dicative ; as — 

Ella ImbHa ido aver A la cate She loouUl hat's gone yrs^erday 
drain! hubieaeeatadobuena, to the cathedral if the had 

heev. tvdl. 

No ora creltde qne hnbiese V It iras not credible that ym 
abaudooado 6. unoa would have abandoned suA 

nntiguoa eomo iioaotroH, old friends as we. 

I Ojala hubieae yo aido ostu* Oh that I had been studious f 
<1kmk>! 

This compound tense of the subjunctive is used 
with the endings in -ra, •ria, and of the auxilioiy 
verb kaher (kndiera, haMa^ and hnbiese), under the 
same conditions and in the some manner as these 
endings are employed in the imperfect tenee ; as-^ 
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Sl noteboblemiiMndo, yote I/h$Aouldnothian(,ifUkad 
hatH^ prestadu uinero ; or, not) paid thee, I toouid have 
•1 no te httbiMM iM0ido, yo lent thee money. 
te habda preetado diuero; 
or, si no te hubtese pagado, 
yo te hubleim prestado dine* 
ro; or, si no te hubiera 
pa^o, yo te hubiera pres- 
tadodinero; 

The form of the last example, though permitted, 
is not to be recommended, since the ending -m 
occurs in the conditional proposition (n no te hubiera 
pagado\ and also in the principal proposition (^oie 
hubiera preetado dinero). Nor could we change in 
any case the principal proposition of the sentence, 
by substituting huhiete prettado, since the form 
in -w can be employed only with conditional con- 
junctions or exclamations, etc. 

There is in Spanish a peculiar method sometimes 
employed for expressing such a contingency of an 
action as is implied in the pluperfect tense : this 
consists in prefixing the preposition d before the 
infinitive haber, and affixing the past participle 
of the verb to be used. Thus, h haber venido” is 
to be rendered the same as ** si hubiera (or hubiese) 
venido,” if he should have come, or, as it is generally 
expressed in English, if he had come, or, ha4l he 
ootne. So 4 haber hablado ” is to be rendered the 
same as “ si hubiese hablado,” if he had s/fohen. 

The first future tense of the subjunctive mentions 
a doubtful or contingent action or event as to take 
place at a future time : — 

Si asf fUere, inis deseos quedn- 1/ thus it should he, my desires 
ran satisfechos, tvlll remain aatis^. 

Si yo liablare 16nguss de hoin- If I should speak with the 
bres y de ilngeles, y no tongues of men and of avgeU, 
tuviera caridod, ndda soy, and should not have charity, 
I am nothing. 

The second future of the subjunctive mentions a 
doubtful or contingent action or event as having 
taken place at a future time at or before some other 
future action or event shall occur : — 

Si Pedro no hnhiere llegado If Peter should not have arri red 
liutes de amanecer, le escri- before daybreak, I ehall write 
bir6 una carta. him a letter. 

A verb is not necessarily in the subjunctive mood 
because a conjunction may precede it ; for an action 
or event which is known to be certain requires 
the verb to be in the indicative mood, even though 
a conjunction precede it ; as, “ though John was 
speaking low, I heard him distinctly,” aunque Jutm 
kahUtha, etc. If, however, there is uncertainty or 
doubt expressed, the subjunctive mood is required ; 
as, “though John were speaking, I would not 
listen,” aunque Jttaat hablara, etc. 

After the relative pronouns or the adjective 
cuanto, how much, or the adverb cuando, mken, if 
these pronouns or this adjective or adverb are 
themselves preceded by a verb expressive of an 
action which the other part of the sentence shows 


to depend on mere oholoe or contingency, the sub- 
junctive mood is used, though in English in such 
cases the indicative is generally employed ; as — 

Blige, plies, de estos nnmules Choose, then, fhm tkess oranaos 
la que iiias te agrude (or that which most pleasetk thee 
Bgradare), (may fiUmse or shall pleuse 

thee). 

Ser4 rico ciiando quiera (or Jskallbe rich when fortune wills 
quieiere) la fortiina, (i.e., when fortune may will). 

Pronietld damie el dinero que He promised to give mm ths 
yo neceeitara, numey that J wanted (might 

want) 

Verbs expressing mill, desire, ooHmand,perwlulon, 
promise, fear, doubt, prohalnlity, fitness, or necessity, 
followed by the conjunction que (or any other con- 
ditional conjunction), generally require the verb 
which follows the conjunction to be in the sub- 
junctive mood (and not in the indicative, as in 
English); as — 

DudoquetcngaRaceito, I doubt Xoci’eo que tetiga peras, Ido 
wheti^er thou hast (mayest not think that he has (may 
have) oil. have) pears. 

Eb posible que tengan uvai, it Tcino quo uo tcngan dinero, I 
is possible that they have (may fear that they will not have 

have) grapes. (may not Jutve) money. 

Es preciBo que me vaya, it is 
necessary that 1 go (may go). 

There are some conjunctive phrases which, as 
they imply a condition or doubt in themselves, are 
always followed by the subjunctive mood ; these 
are: para que, in order that; dado que, yrawted 
that ; no sea que, lest ; m^nos que, unless ; 6 fin 
de que, to the md thai ; con fal que, proridedtkat; 
Antes que, before that ; supuesto que, suppose that ; 
en caso de que, in case that ; bien que, although ; 
sin que, without or unless that ; como quiera que, 
notwithstanding that ; por mas que, however ; siem- 
pre que, whenerer that ; ojalA, would that, or would 
to God that ; as, hablo para que puedas juzcar, I 
speak in order that thou mayest be able to judge. 

The conjunction ought always to be expressed in 
Spanish; as, “he promised us [that] he would 
come,” nos f^rometio que rcndria. 

THE PASSIVE VERB. 

The passive verb is generally rendered in Spanish 
by ser, and always when the subject of the verb is 
acted upon by an agent— that is, when in English 
it would be accompanied with the preposition by ; 
as — 

Eido dlBCurao fu^ escrito por This discourss imj written by 
Diego, James. 

The passive verb must be rendered in Spanish by 
estar when the past participle is used adjectlvely— 
that is, when the subject of the verb does not seem 
so much to be acted upon by an agent as to have its 
state or condition described ; as — 

El dlBciirfloeBtavobleneflCiitn, El llbro estd oorrejklo, Sks 
the discourse vxis well written. book is correeUd. 

The passive verb formed by ser is used in Spamisb 
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in the present and imperfect of the indicative mood 
only when it is designed to express a mental act or 
a state of the emotions ; as in this example— 

Marls ea amada de Cdrlot, Mary U Moved by Charles. 
When a mental act or a state of the emotions is 
not expressed, the passive verb, if it be used, must 
not be in the present or imperfect of the indicative 
mood ; thus, we cannot say, el libro es escrito por 
nn Espafiol, the book is written by a Spania/rd, but, 
el libro ha sido escrito por un Espafiol, the book has 
been written by a Spaniard. 

When a mental act or state of the emotions is ex- 
pressed, the prepositions de or por may be used 
after the passive verb before the agent ; but when a 
mental act or state of the emotions is not expressed, 
por only can be used ; as — 

Todas las oosas fneron hechaa Maria es amada de (or por) 
por Dioa, all things were Carlos, Mary is beloved by 
made by Clod. Charles. 

The reflective pronoun se is often used with verbs 
of the active voice, which are required to be rendered 
in English by the passive. 

THE REGIMEN OF VERBS. 

The object or regimen of the verb is either direct 
or indirect. The direct regimen is that on which 
the action immediately falls without the aid of any 
preposition; as— 

Doy una pluma, 7 give a pen. 

The indirect regimen is that on which the action 
of the verb cannot fall without the aid of a pre- 
pbsition ; as — 

DIJo A la mnger, He said to the woman. 

Sometimes both regimens are required after the 
verb; as — 

D16 una pluma i la muger, He gave a pen to the woman. 
When the object of an active verb is a person or 
inanimate thing personifled, it must be preceded by 
the preposition d ,•* as in these examples — 

l.a muger d quien vimos no es Diego vid d la niadre de Juan, 
lica, (de woman vihom we saw James saw the mother of John, 

is not rick. 

Sometimes the harmony of the sentence requires 
the d to be suppressed, especially after the persons 
of the verb tener, to have or to possess ; as — 

Tengo un hljo y tres htJas, 7 have one son and thru daugh- 
ters. 

One verb governs another in the inflnitive mood ; 

41S — 

Quleren imltarla, They want to imitate him. 

Scmie verbs, as a general rule, require the pre- 
position d before the infinitive which they govern, 
each as those which mean to attempt^ to come, to go, 
to begin, to derate, to offer, to dare, to serve, to invite, 
* This ta a vary important rule of Spanish syntax. 


to leami. to teach, to ibVge, to assist, tocUUl^ io advise, 
to submit, to prepare, to compel, to decide, to remain, 
and to accustom oneself ; as — 

Probe d levantarse, h/t at- Voy d verla, 7 am gefing to sss 
tempted to raise himself. her. 

Some verbs generally require the preposition de 
before the infinitive which they govern, such as 
those which mean to cease, to he glad, to be ashamed, 
to resolve, to deprive, to fail, to finish, to, abstain, to 
pity ; as— 

Dfjd de estudiar, he ceased to No fdltard de hacerlo, 7 will 
study. not fail io do it. 

When the preposition to in English is used before 
the infinitive in the sense in order to (as he labours to 
acquire fame, meaning he labours in order to acquire 
fame), the preposition para is used in Spanish before 
the infinitive ; as — 

El hombre fue criado para as* Man was created in order to 
pirar d la felieidad, aspire to felicity. 

Sometimes que precedes the infinitive instead of 
jtw ox para; as for example — 

Tiene algo que decirtc, He has something (which) to tsU 

ihu. 

The infinitive is often used without any preposi- 
tion before it, especially when it is governed by 
verbs which mean to be able, to permit, to wish, to 
endeavour, to make, to feign, to owe, io seem, to be 
wont, to know, to avail, to see, to hear, to succeed, to 
hope, to be necessary, to think, to believe, to promise, 
to deign, to be the duty, to pretend, to Judge, to pre- 
scribe, to require, to suffice ; as — 

No puede liarerlo, he is not Desco aprender, 7 wish to 
able to do it. learn. 

The infinitive in Spanish, when used as a present 
participle in English, may take any preposition 
before it ; as — 

SInti6 la necesidad do ponerle He felt the necessity of placing it 
en manos de la juventud, in the hands of the youth. 

Sh coDstante cn amarla, He is constant in loving her. 

The verbs to see and to hear never govern the, 
gerund in Spanish, but always the infinitive ; thus, 
we cannot say, le vl viendo, I saw him coming, but, 
le vl venir, I saw him come. 

To know how is expressed in Spanish by to know ; 
as — 

Yo 1)0 sd nadar, 7 Icnotr noi (jhow) to swim. 

The infinitive, when governed by another verb in 
Spanish, is sometimes required to be rendered by 
another mood in English ; as— 

Pieusa morir dc alegrla, He thinks to die (that hs wW> 

die) of joy. 

Sabe deber su mdrito A Dios He knows to owe his merit (that 
solo, his merit is owing) io Ood 

alone. 

Creo ver d mi i>adre, 7 bdieve to tee (tkaS I st0 my 

fiOher, 

When in English a reflective verb, ox a verb im- 
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pljing eomioaad, govemsan inflnitire in the passive 
vdoe, in SpanSdi this infinitive must be in the active 
voice; as — 

Ko ta dcijet veneer malo, £1 rey tie lo mendd dar, the 
not to be overcome q/" ting onle/'ed it to be gitfen to 
etftL him. 

When a verb is governed by another in English, 
and can be rendered in another mood by using the 
conjunction tAat, this latter mood sho^d be em- 
plc^ed in Spanish ; as — 

Eepero que tendr^ el gtuto de I hope to haveCthat I shall have) 
verle en breve, the pleasure of suing h\m 

soon. 

VERBS FOLLOWED BT CERTAIN PREPOSITIONS. 

Verbs which signify to conipa/ret to gite^ to yield, 
to resist, to concern, to belong, to refuge, to ask, to 
promise, to owe, etc., generally require the preposi- 
tion d before the noun to which the action of the 
verb passes over ; as-^ 

Ella se pareee i bu madre, She resembles her mother. 
Deiiianaa sabiduna al Sefior, He asked wisdom from (fo) the 
Lord. 

Sometimes verbs having the sense to remove or to 
take away require the preposition d before the noun 
to which the action of the verb passes over ; as — 

Cain quitd la vida 4 bu herma- Cain took away the life qf (to) 
no Abel, his brother Abel. 

Cortaron la cabeza 4 Saul, They cut off the head of (to) Saul. 

Verbs denoting U be abundant, to lack, to be 
astonished, to blame, to repent, to pity, to make use, 
to absolve, to make sport, to remember, to forget, 
indirectly govern a noun by means of the preposition 
de; as — 

Los valles abundan de tdgo, 27i« valleys ab<mnd with (of) 
wheat. 

Los discipuloB se asombraron The disciples were aOonished at 
de BUS ^talabras, (o/) his words. 

Llenarou la casa de perros, They filled the houu with (of) 
dogs. 

Olvidar, to forget, is followed by de only when it 
is used as a reflective verb ; as — 

Olvldarse de lo pasado,* To forget the past. 

Olvidar BU nomure, To forget his name. 

The verb ser, when used to imply property or 
possession, requires the noun denoting the possessor 
to be preceded by the preposition de ; as — 

El libro es de mi padre, The book belongs to (is qf) my 

father, 

De generally precedes nouns which denote the 
causes of which the verb explains the effect ; as— 

Tiembla de miedo, He tremUss with (from) fear. 

Tlrita de fHo, He shivers wijth (of) cold. 

Sub ojos se bafiaron de Ugri- His eyes were wt with (qf) 
mas, tears. 

The prepodtion d (to) should not be used in 
Spanish when we speak of motion merely directed 
towards a place, but hdeia and para ; as-^ 

* lAieraJly,' ^ finyH oneulf of ihe past. 


Bift4 camiuaiido b4ei» TdIom, HsisJmumeyingUnoards Tskseu 
Mi padie salid pats Madrid, My fiultsr ut out /or> Madvid, 

Gerunds require the same prepositions as the 
verbs from which they are derived ; as— 

AoonUudoae de bus obras, Rsmemhering his works. 

Note.— T he student will find at the end of the 
series of lessons a useful table of verbs governing 
certain prepositions. 

USB OF THE VERBS SER AND ESTAR. 

The right manner of using the verbs ser and estar 
being of great importance, and yet attended with 
some difficulty to students, we will give a few 
explicit rules. 

Ser is used to affirm the existence of essentifU, 
natural, permanent, or characteristic states or 
qualities of the mind, persons or things, and to 
affirm what, or of what a person or thing is, was^ 
or will be ; as — 

El yelo ea frio, ice is cold. La mlel es dulce, honey is 
Soy sob4rbio, / am proud. tweet. 

LbndresQoeB pequefis, London Es tarde, U is late. 

is not small. Pedro era capitan, ahora es 

PerdoDsr las iqJiiriaB es obrar mayor, y 8er4 coronel, Peter 
como CristiauoB, to forgive was captain, now is major, 
injuries is to act like Christ- and will be colons!, 
ians. 

The natural beauties of the body, and its defects 
when regarded *as permanent, are affirmed with ser; 
as — 

Lucia es liermosa, Lucy is Ella es corcobada y clen,tiAtf 
beautiful. is hump-backed and Wnd., 

The materials of which anything is made are 
affirmed by ser; also the possession or destination 
of anything ; as — 

La taza es de oro, the cup is qf Es de dia, it is day. 

gold. Este viuo es de Espafta, this 

La corona es de la reina, the wine is from Spain. 

crown is the quun’s. Esta Aor es para Maria, this 

Cervantes es de AIcal4, Cer- fiower is for Mary, 
vantes is from Alcala. 

Estar is used to affirm the temporary, non-natural, 
accidental, or contingent condition or location of 
persons or things, transient emotions of the mind — 
that is, to affirm how or where a thing exists, 
existed, or will exist, at any period of time ; its— 

El tiempo e8tar4 nublado, ths Estoy aleme, I am merry, 
weather be doudy. Esta enfsdado, he is angiy. 

El mar e8t4 airado, ^ sea is Yo efltaba cie|^,t / was blind, 
raging. 

The physical changes and state of health of the 
animal b<^y, as also the chemical and mechanical 
changes of substances, are affirmed by estar ; as — 

Estoy bueno, I am weU. V. «8t4 despierto, you are 

To estaba oojo, l was lame, awake. 

La leclie esta 4gria, the milk is La came estabo asada, Uu meat 
tour, was roasted. 

In affirming any manner, situation, position, or 
location of persons or things, estar is used ; as^ 

t That is, permanently Idluid. 
i T^ ia^ b^Q4 the^inWi . 
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/tun «tU de moda, John U in La comUU Mtd en la meia, the 
the fxriUon. dinner i$ on the table, 

K«t4 de rodillaa, he U on hl$ ^Doiideeati mi padre? where 
kekee. is my fiUber f 

Eitoy de priia, I am in haste. £et4 «u la eama, he is in bed, 

Eriwr (and not $er) is always employed before 
the gerund, since this serves to show the manner of 
being occupied ; as — 

JoTM eati silbaudo, Oeorae U Ellog eatdn leyendo, they are 
wkisiling. rfadlng. 

EUaeatardregaliando, she will Eatoy eacribiendo, I am writ- 
he scolding, ing, 

Eitar is sometimes used with a preposition to 
form a particular idiomatic phrase : thus, estar sin 
means to he destitute of; estar &, to understand ; 
estar en, to be resolved on, to know. 

The manner of using ser and estar in forming the 
passive voice has already been explained. 

IDIOMATIC USE OP CERTAIN VERBS. 

Volver d, to return, to repeat, is used before an 
Infinitive when it is required to repeat the action 
denoted by the infinitive, in which case the adverb 
again would be used in English, and the infinitive 
be rendered in the same tense as volver; as — 

Volvi 4 verle, 7 saw him ngapi Volvl6 4 escriblr la carta,* he 
(literally, / returned to see re-icrote (or wrote again) the 
nim). letter, 

Acabar de, to finish from, is used before an in- 
finitive in the sense of to have just, and the infinitive 
is rendered in English as a past participle ; as— 

Juan acaba de llegar, dohn has Acabo de verle, 7 have just seen 
just arrived. him. 

Estar para, to be towards, is used before an in- 
finitive in the sense of to be ready, or to be about to; 
ns — 

Eatnban para acabar sue eetu* They were about to finish their 
dios, studies. 

Estar por, to be for, is used before an infinitive to 
show that the action implied in this infinitive is 
not yet performed, but that there is a disposition 
to accomplish it — that is, in the sense of to be not 
yet, or to have a mind to ; as — 

La caaa estA por acabar, the Entoy por ir 4 verle, 7 am for 
house is to finish, i.e., thsr go{tig(or have a mind to go) 
house is not yet finished. to see him, 

Quedar por, to remain for, is used before an in- 
finitive in the same mniiner as estar por, in the sense 
ot to remain yet ; as— 

La4$arta queda por eacribir, The letter remains yet to write 
{remains to be written), 

Haber de, to have of, is used before an infinitive 
in the sense of to be to, or must ; as— 

* Literally, he returned (or repeated) to writs the letter. It 
miiat be kept in mind that this is the usual mode in Spanish 
of expressing the repetition of an action, instead of using a 
Word oormponding to opsin in Bnglislk ^ 


No han de liacer uso de ellos. He de trabi^, Jemto{I wtwsi) 
they are not to (must not) make work (or Phavs to wotk), 

use cfikem. 

Tener que, to have what, is used before an in- 
finitive in the sense of to have to, or must ; as— 

Tiene que levantarse al romper He has to rise by break cfday, 
del dia, 

Llegar d, to arrive at, is used before on infinitive 
in the sense of to come to, or to stuweed in ; as — 

Ciumdo el hombre llcga 4 gus^ When man comes to taste the 
tar los encantos de la vlrtud, delights cf virtue, he prefers it 

la prellere al vlcio, to vice. 

Yenir d, to come to, is used as llega/r d, in the sense 
of to come to; as— 

Lofl dones vienen 4 ser perjui- Gifts come to be injurious, 
ciales, 

Ifaoer is used impersonally before nouns referring 
to the weather, and is to be rendered by the verb 
to be, and sometimes with the adjective ; as — 

Haoe calor, it is hot. Hnce buen tiempo, it is fair 

weather. 

Tener is used in the sense of to be before nouns 
of measurement, with the preposition de in the sense 
of in; as — 

Ooli4th tenia de altura seia Goliath was in height six cubits 
oodos y un palino, and a span. 

Gustar, when it is to be rendered in English by 
to like, has for its nominative case in Spanish what 
is the objective in English, and its objective in 
Spanish is the nominative in English, preceded by 
the preposition d, the sentence generally containing 
what in English would be regarded as a redundant 
pronoun; as — 

I Le gustan 4 V. patatas ? do Ella me guata 4 ml, 7 like her. 
you like potatoes ^ 

Faltar, when it is to bo rendered in English by 
to want, or have need of, requires the same idiomatic 
construction of the sentence as gusta/r ; as — 

A Pedro no le falta dlnero, Le Ikitan trea vnaos, he wants 
Peter wants (or needs) not (or needs) three tumblers, 
money. 

Hacer falta, to make need, is used in the same 
manner as gustar and f altar, in the sense of to 
have need of, to stand in need of ; as — 

Me hnce inuchaftiltaelconaejo 7 stond in much need cf your 
de V., advice. 

Pesar, when it is to be rendered in English by to 
repent of, to be sorry for, is subject to the same 
peculiarity of construction as gustesr and fedteur, 
except that it is used before an infinitive with the 
preposition de, which infinitive would in English be 
used as a participle ; as— 

A DkM le peta de haber heoho GcdrfpsntscfhavkngwmdsSmtd 
rey 4 Baal, Map. 
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** It r^>ent8 Qod for having made Saul a king/' 
would be a^ore literal rendering of this last 
example, 

THE ADVERB. 

Adverbs are either derivative (or primitive) or 
adverbial phrases. 

The simple adverb, when it qualifies a verb, 
generally comes after the verb ; as— 

La religion expreia sublimo- JUlIgton expresses this truth 
mente eets verdad, subltmely. 


THE ORGANS OF SENSE.— X. 

[Contlmied /I'om p. 178.] 

V.-THE ORGAN OP TOUCH (continued), 

A MULTITUDE of other points of interest might be 
dwelt upon did space permit. Thus, sensitiveness 
to tickling, and the improved appreciation of ob- 
jects by moving the skin over them, would lead us 
into considerations quite different from those con- 
nected with simple touch. 

The sense of heat and cold is different from that 
of simple touch ; and sensitiveness to these has no 
relation to the cognisance of tactile sensations. 
If with a cold finger you touch your brow, though 
the finger will feel any roughness on the brow far 
sooner than the converse, yet the brow feels the 
finger cold far more distinctly than the finger feels 
it to be warm. 

Wo pass on to notice briefly some yet more im- 
portant applications of the sense of touch ; and in 
order to do this, it must be explained that the 
means by which we distinguish between hard and 
soft, rough and smooth, elastic and non-elastic, 
sticky and slippery bodies, by which also we gain 
our ideas of the form, size, distance, and situation 
of bodies, involves other sensations than those of 
simple touch. These ideas lie at the foundation of 
all mathematical science which treats of time and 
space. They are derived from the joint senses of 
touch, and of what has been called the ** muscular 
sense." Simple pressure produces a sensation, as 
when a body is placed on the palm of the hand 
while its back rests on a table, but if we remove 
the table, or lift the hand from the table, a further 
sense of weight is conveyed to the mind. This idea 
of weight is derived from the knowledge the mind 
has that the muscles which hold the hand up are 
being exerted. So if the tip of the finger be passed 
along the edge of the table, it creates not only a 
oonsciousness of a number of successive contacts, 
but also a oonsciousness that the muscles of the 
am and hand are exerted, and their position and 
condition Is being continually altered. Now the 
xierves whiob run from the muscles to the brain are 


quite distinct from those which run from the skin 
which overlies those muscles. These nerves, too, 
are quite capable of conveying definite information 
to the brain without the assistance of the nerves 
of touch. The naked arm (in the dark) may be 
passed through the air, where it touches nothing, 
and yet the range of its sweep, the position to 
which it is brought, and the amount of effort re- 
quired to do all this are known to the mind. In 
some rare instances this sense is lost without any 
of the others being impaired, and a case is on 
record of a mother who could hold her child while 
she looked at it, but directly she looked away she 
let it fall, because the muscular sense (not the 
muscular power) was gone. 

Having indicated the distinction between the 
muscular and tactile senses, we must leave the 
reader to follow out for himself the complicated 
applications of these combined senses to gain a 
knowledge of outward objects. How, for instance, 
both are necessary to distinguish india-rubber from 
clay or from marble ; and how the ideas of length, 
extent, and solidity are gained by passing the hand 
in one, two, or many directions over the outside of 
bodies. Let him also notice the wonderful adapta- 
tion of the human hand to obtain all this informa- 
tion. If he will take the trouble to do this, he will 
be struck with the marvellous complexity of the 
ideas which come trooping into the mind when so 
simple an action is pekormed as the grasping an 
object with the hand. A very remarkable instance 
of the muscular sense is shown by the way in which 
the fingers, for instance, obey the will ; let the 
reader will to touch the tip of his nose, the lobe of 
his ear, the angle of his jaw, his navel, his great toe 
— no sooner does he will it than it is done. 

It has been shown in the previous lesson that the 
sense of touch, in its wider sense, is of a highly 
intellectual character. As an informant of the mind 
it is second only to the sense of sight, and in the 
suggestion of abstract ideas, it is, perhaps, superior 
even to vision itself. There is no fundamental 
conception in relation to matter which it cannot 
impart. Though devoid of every other sense, a man 
possessed of this can pursue the study of every 
science, if he will but surmount the difficulties 
which oppose themselves to his acquisition of the 
results of the experience of other men. Thus, blind 
men have taken to the stpdy of mathematics, and 
by the aid of the figures of Buclid, conic sections, 
etc., given in relief, have acquired a knowledge 
which has placed them in an honourable position 
in the examinations at Cambridge. The very theory 
of light and all its laws are quite comprehended 
such blind students. The sense of touch is ab- 
solutely bounded by the surfaot of the l^y» but it 
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makes amends for being less far-reaching than 
other senses by being the most real of all the senses. 
We make oar ultimate appeahfor it when the eye 
gives ^dae or confusing ideations. In the King*s 


That this sense, when combined with thcmusoolsr 
sense, is of a.bigbly.intelleotnal ohaf^ter, does not 
at all contradict the statement that it is also the 
simplest and most, . rudimentary of the senses. 



Fig. OsQAira OF Touch of Yertebrata :->1, head of a shake ; 2, head of ah obseoub FtsB—uoTELLA ; 3, bead of a fish 

-^J^YHHOLABBS, SHOWXNO THE TENTACLES. 11. ORGANS OF TOUOH OF MOLLUSCA t— 1, AMPULARIA tAPPLE-SHAlL), BHOWIAO 
TENTACLES ; 2, PLUMATELLA REPBNS, BUOWINU THE TENTACLES. 111. ORGANS OF TOUOH OF ARTICULATA 1, 0ARAB,U.4 
VIOLAOBUS (the VIOLET CARNIVOROUS BEETLE)— (a) ANTENKiS (&) MAXILLAHY PALPI *, 2, ENLAROBD VIEW OF UNDER PART OF 
HEAD (o) LABIAL PALPI ; 8, ENLAROBD VIEW OF LABIAL PALPI ; 4, LABRUM, OR UPPBR LIP ; 5, MANDIBLES, UPPER OR filTlNO 
JAW ; 6, MAXILLA, WITH 1TB PALPUS OR LEFT LOWER JAW WITH ITS FEELER. IV. OrOANS OF ToUOH OF ClELENTERATA AND 
PROTOSOA :->l, AHTHEA (SEA-ANEKONS), BBOWINQ TENTACLES ; 2, AOTINOPURYS, SHOWING f HE PSEUNOPODIA. 


Palace at Amsterdam there is a wainscot painted to 
express figures as if they projected from, and were 
carved, upon its surface. The shading is so well 
managed that the eye is completely imposed upon, 
and it is almost impossible to believe that the 
surfaoe is flat. A rapid sweep of the hand, however, 
at onoe dispels the illusion ; and so effectually, 
that when you move back to gaze again, it is 
difficult to regain the impression of an embossed 
surfaoe. The unbelieving Thomas, however repre- 
hensible his soepticism might be, expressed it both 
with force and delicacy ; for be at once recognised 
that his own sense of sight might be deceived, and 
expijessed fn doubt, not of tho truthfulness of the 
^ dher disoiples, b«t of.theu correctness of. vision. 


That it is simple and rudimentary agrees well with 
the fact that satisfactory evidence may be found of 
its existence in most animals. The possession^ of 
this sense reaches far lower down in the animal 
scale than that of the other $peoial senses. Definite 
organs of touch axe well developed in animals in 
which no other organs of sense are found ; and the 
power of extemporising feelers, or prolongations of 
the body into fingers or filaments, is a obaracter of 
the very lowest animals with which we are ac- 
quainted Beflection would tell us that this surface 
sense is almost essential to animal life. How 
necessary must it be fqr every animal that movcO'Or 
feeds .to know the exact limits of its body-r-the 
confines ef the domain, over which it has oontred ; 
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{Mart «ff itself, laid lias to be netu^ 

lihedt oherish^ aad deltoded-^whiiit is foreign, 
atid thtteCofe may be used or avoided, as it is 
who rto some omoadoas. Indeed, the sense seems in* 
dispensa b l e to all aninuds that are not plunged and 
flamd, thcoogh every stage of their life, in the midst 
of amediom whioh is both air and food to them^ 
to all animals, it might be said, whose life is not 
purely of the vegetative kind 
In ibe higher animals, and in all those whose 
means of defence lie more in their active powers 
than in defensive armour, the sense of touch is dis* 
tributed over the surface of the skin, as in man. 
Every suoh animal may be compared to an island. 
The boundary of its body is the coast-line. Along 
the whole of this are placed, at various intervals, 
places of look-out, just as our own tight little 
island has been surrounded with martello towers. 
These stations are few and far between where the 
coast is rooky, abrupt, and inaccessible, but nearer 
together at thosei parts where a descent could be 
easily made, and crowded together at the outlets of 
ports, creeks, and river-mouths, through whioh an 
active commerce is carried on. The comparison of 
the extremity of the tactile nerves to martello 
towers is the more appropriate, because these have 
ceased to be of any use in defence, and have become 
etations of outlook for the coast-guard. So the 
tactile nerves are, in thefuselveSy no protection, but 
rather, in being delicate organs, they need protec- 
tion; for they act as alarmists, awakening and 
calling up the active powers to fight in defence of 
the common country. These two functions of the 
skin — namely, that of passive defence and active 
alarm — are complementary to one another : where 
one is very efficient, the other is less needed. In 
the scaled and mailed fishes, and in such forms as 
the tortoise among reptiles, and the armadillo 
among animals, the function of sensation is sacri- 
ficed to that of defence ; but in the naked-skinned 
animals the sense of touch has need to be very 
acute. In comparing man with the lower animals 
of that class to which he belongs, we find that his 
sense of touch is, perhaps, better developed than 
that of any other animal. The lower animals have 
to saorifloe a certain amount of their surface sensi- 
bility to the paramount necessity of being shielded 
from the cold ; or, to put it more truthfully, to the 
retention of their animal beat. Han has neither 
the continuous thick coating of hair of the ox, the 
tfakdc skin of the rhinooeros, nor the dense aooumu- 
latikm of fat below it whioh is found in the pig and 
in the whale. He is only cosmopolitan because his 
superior intellect enables him to clothe and house 
himself. His nearest relatives among beasts, though 
uamoli/betlet 4Hipplied wSth hair than himsslff are 
IM 


hotiilned to the ttopibS.' 'ICan malmt'htmeilf iii 
heme everywhere, bbt elnly by beoonfiBig a ^clothes 
philoeopher.’* His trijfie invettment of orffinmy, 
nether, and over eiotfahig proves him to be ih 
exotic species. He sui^ementl by art the line of 
defence at those points Whefe nature has left him 
exposed. The main nse of the eoecting df hair is, no 
donbti todefend the brute from the winter's cold, but 
that which will keep in the heat will keep it out, so 
that it may be considered as a defence Ugainst 
the excessive heat of the snh also. Doubtless thb 
universal presence of hair on the heads of both 
sexes of the hunmn species inifioates ibat in hiS 
native home man had more to fear from sunstroke 
than from the told of Winter. Besides this, the 
hair is sometimes a real defence against the rough 
usage of the outer world. Thus the manes of the 
lion and the buffalo are real shields both against 
trenchant blows and the Worrying of the teeth of 
hostile animals. Even'%be mattedhair of the negto 
is said to be able to resists tolerably forcible Sabre 
out. The principal ttse,hoW6ver, is doubtknSto de* 
fend from cold ; and it iStematkable how this mSin 
object is arrived at without mwih prejudice to the 
function of touch. > ^ 

Few solid substances are lighter then hair, even 
when pressed close ; and feweubstanoes are Wrso 
conductors of heat-^ that brutes retain their 
heat by the aid of a substance whioh costs Ibem 
but little in the way of carriage. Beyond this, thb 
springy, stiff, yet soft textuio of heir makes it 
always permeable to the air ; and air, Wton 
leis, is a bad conductor of heat, and adds abso^ 
lately to weight. Hence on the coldest day, when 
the thermometer stands below zero, the beast is 
still surrounded with a layer of Warm air, almost 
equal in temperature to its body. So much to 
prove its efficiency for its main purpose. Now Wd 
have to show how it leaves the aonSe o^ toanih, If 
not unimpaired, at least not obUterhted. Tho 
reader must refer back to the illustration on fiW 
177 to understand the structure and rolallOii''df 
each hair to the skin in whioh It is devdcpod 
and fixed. The hair is essentially a tubblOif ‘pro^ 
jection of the cuticle, firmer and denser' in Hi 
composition, being made up of closely^pressed, 
elongated, spindle-shaped oells, instead of scale* 
like, easily detached ones. It is not, however, 
produced ^m the level of' the surface of the body, 
but from a bag or follicle, which is always nanow, 
and more or less deep as the hair is long or shor^ 
This homy tube dilates^ at the bottom of its bag'to 
enclose a vascular papilla, Similar fu'eveiy 
to those ipajdllw which lie Immediatdy 
surface of the superficial cuticle. •Hie hair 
Mke the last of tbe^utiole; is wilhoutiMftoiltoi^lii 
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indeed it need be for the comfort of the animal ; 
bnt the papilla has not only blood-vesselB but 
nerves, and is very sensitive, so that the hair cannot 
be polled or moved in any direction without affect- 
ing the sensitive part. Though a furred animal 
cannot precisely tell the exact point at which it is 
touched^ on account of the length and flexibility of 
its individual hairs, yet the sensation of touch is as 
truly conveyed to the true skin as it is when the 
pressed ridges of the f oreflnger of man cause feeling 
to be excited in the papillss beneath them. In one 
respect hairs are even advantageous to the sense of 
touch, inasmuch as they reach considerably beyond 
the surface, and thus the range of the sense is ex- 
tended. This advantage is so far recognised by 
nature that certain hairs are specially developed 
which have no other use than that of touch. These 
may fairly be described as tactile organs. These 
hairs are usually, and almost exclusively, situated 
in the upper lip, projecting from the most prominent 
part of the muzzle. In quedrupeds the snout is of 
course the most salient part of the body, and is 
most used in investigation. These whiskers, as 
they are called (though they would be better named 
moustaches), are remarkable for their length and 
stiffness, the depth to which their large bulbs run 
into the skin, and even protrude in the internal 
surface, and also for the large nerves that enter 
the papillae of the bulbs. Those coming from the 
whiskers of the seal as they run together look like 
the strands of small cords as they become woven 
into a rope of tolerable thickness. The animals 
in which these whiskers are most developed are 
the carnivora and the rodentia. This is not im- 
probably associated with the fact that these are 
for the most part nocturnal animals. Moreover, 
many of the rodentia inhabit holes in the ground, 
trees, etc. ; and many of the smaller carnivora are 
always poking about in holes and crannies for prey. 
It certainly would be an advantage to a fox on a 
dark night to be able to gauge with bis whiskers 
the size of the aperture in a hen-roost before he tried 
to force his way through it ; and thus it has been 
thought that there is a relation between the width 
of the body and the extreme extent of the whiskers. 


ELEMENTARY POLITICS.— III. 

[Continutd from jK 398.] 

TRB 8PHXBX OF GOVBBNXENT (oontinued), 
Wb have seen that Governments in the last century 
daimed a veiy extensive control over the action of 
their subjects. About 1792, however, Wilhelm von 
Qumboldt, who afterwmrds became the Prussian 
IHnieta of Education, wrote a little book, which 


was not published till many years afterwards. 
The true end he said, win obviously to 

develop all his faculties as much as possible. To 
do this, (1) he must have a great deal of freedom ; 
(2) he must be placed in a variety of situations 
and associate" with people of very various charac- 
ters. But that there may be variety of character, 
there must be general freedom. Now, supposing 
the Government steps in and says, **Such and 
such knowledge, or such and such traits of 
character, are specially desirable,’* and proceeds 
to train the citizens to get them. Here at once 
variety is decreased. Or suppose, instead of letting 
the citizens get things for themselves, it provides 
them. Suppose, for instance, that a college or a 
museum is provided out of taxation and not by 
private enterprise. The public interest in it must 
be much less than it would be otherwise ; people 
care more for things that they have taken trouble 
to get. And, the more Government action there is, 
the more laws there must be. There will therefore 
be many more breaches of the law ; and as some of 
these crimes will be morally indifferent, things will 
be punished that are not morally wrong, and law in 
general will be brought into disrespect. 

Humboldt’s doctrine was naturally very distaste- 
ful to the Prussian officials who controlled State 
education, and laid down minute police regula- 
tions designed for the good order of the nation. 
Much the same conclusions as Humboldt reached 
were adopted by those who were struggling for civil 
and religious freedom in England. They laid stress, 
too, on the inefficiency of Government action as 
compared with private enterprise, because the 
machinery of Government (they said) is much more 
complicated ; it is slower to move ; the officials are 
more hampered by tradition, and have less direct 
interest in the success of their work than private 
persons usually have. A more philosophical line 
(very like Humboldt’s) was adopted by John Stuart 
Mill in the “ Treatise on X^iberty.” He pointed out 
the importance of individual vigour of thought and 
action, and the great danger that if Government 
provided extensively for the welfare of its subjects, 
they would cease to provide for themselves. His 
book should be read by every student of politics, 
and we need only notice that he allowed much more 
of indirect protection than Humboldt did, and that 
he praised, what Humboldt expressly condemned, 
national compulsory education. 

More recently Mr. Herbert Spencer has again 
maintained a view he flrst put forward forty years 
ago (in ** Social Statics ”), and has since repeated in 
essays called **The Man vertun the State** and 
‘‘From Freedom to Bondage” (the latter In “A 
Plea for Liberty *’). His view is that all. men 
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bfkxing equal alaims to happineas, which can only 
be defined aa ^ oonaieting in the exercise of the 
faonlties,** Government should seonre to each man 
that exercise, free as far as possible from other 
people*8 interference. But it should do no more. 
It should not protect men against po$sihle inter- 
ference— should not, for instance, punish drunken- 
ness because drunken men may do harm, or even 
take precautions against the spread of infectious 
disease because people may catch it. Such action 
really defeats its own object ; it leads people to 
trust too much to the Government, and to take little 
trouble themselves; it increases taxation, and so 
decreases the means of happiness; it involves a 
great deal of actual interference with freedom and 
happiness for the sake of what is after all only a 
chance of increasing them ; and Governments very 
frequently make gross mistakes — more frequently, 
it is maintained, than private companies do. Let 
every man be as free as possible, and let the weak 
and foolish perish of their own weakness and folly. 
This is the way nature acts. It will be better for 
mankind so in the long run. 

At present there is a strong feeling against this 
view everywhere. (1) Government seems likely to 
become much more democratic and much more 
efficient than any of the above writers expected. 

(2) It is seen that it is very difficult indeed to draw 
the line between direct and indirect protection of 
liberty. Is a man to be free to propagate infection 
which may injure hundreds of people, merely because 
we cannot say exactly who will be injured ? If not, 
is he to be free (for instance) to keep his house 
or his yard in such a state that it may assist in 
propagating infection ? Or is a man to be allowed 
to publish immoral books, which, though they 
may not directly cause offences against other 
people, yet interfere with moral character generally, 
and so indirectly promote these offences ? (3) The 
notion that we are to allow civilised society to 
keep up the “ struggle for life ” we see in nature is 
denounced ; civilisation, it is said, aims at getting 
rid of this struggle, and giving the weak a chance. 
Moreover, men are complex beings, and a weak 
person (that is, a person who would find it difficult 
to live unless the ** struggle for life” were mitigated 
a good deal for him) may often have qualities most 
valuable to society. Why should we not— if we are 
sure we can do more good than harm thereby— let 
the Government (that is, persons delegated by our- 
sely^ and our fellow-citiiens, and, on the whole, a 
good deal wiser and abler than most of us) do some- 
thing to mitigate the struggle for life ? If they 
abuse their power, they can be called to account ; if 
they fall, other agencies would very likely fail too. 

It is*on these last two contingencies that the 
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debate now chiefly turns. Governments, it must 
be remembered, are very cumbrous machines, under 
a great variety of influences, and far less responsible 
in practice than individual men, because it is so 
often difficult to fix the responsibility on any special 
persons. And it is well to keep the principles of 
Humboldt as to the end of the State in view — 
leaving each special case of extension of State inter- 
ference to be decided on grounds of expediency. 

It may simplify what we have been saying to 
summarise it thus : — 

The functions of the State are— 

(1) Purely and directly preventive of breaches 
of right, as when the State punishes theft or murder. 
Nobody disputes, of course, that these belong to the 
State. 

(2) Indirectly preventive of breaches of right: 
e.g., preventing the spread of infection ; requiring 
buildings to be put up under certain restrictions, 
or machinery to be fenced ; restricting dangerous 
trades, e.g.y that in explosives or intoxicants ; 
punishing some forms of immorality, which, though 
not directly injuring other people's rights, may^de- 
grade their character and injure society indirectly. 

(3) Promoting welfare : e.g.y by means involving 
restriction, national compulsory education, limita- 
tion of hours worked in factories. 

[It is often difficult to separate these from (2).] 

(4) Promoting welfare by providing institutions, 
etc., which might otherwise be provided by private 
enterprise (s.y., the Post Office, the telegraph, the 
British Museum). 

Sometimes (4) involves a certain amount of 
restriction of individual freedom ; thus, people must 
not carry letters for profit and so compete with the 
Post Office. 

It would generally now be held, as to (2) and (8), 
that restraint should be undertaken only in order to 
secure more liberty for people in general. Some 
people are to be compelled to do what they dislike, 
that people in general may have a better chance of 
more varied activity. 

As to (4), the question in each case will always 
be one of expediency. Government may not do the 
work more cheaply than a private firm; but not 
aiming at profit, it may serve the public better. 

FOBMS OF GOVXBNMENT. 

It is best to begin by classing States as sovereign 
and partly sovereign. A partly sovereign State is 
one whose sovereignty is to some extent restricted 
by its subordination to some other State. Thus the 
English Government might (though practically it 
never does) refuse to sanction any particular law 
passed by the Legislature of the Dominion of 
Canada or any Australian colony. Nor can Canada 
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pSMse or war, or condado treaties, on their own 
aoeonnt. Now, some of these partlj sovereign 
States have assigned the part of* their sovereignty 
which they do not possess to a Federal Union of 
which they are members along with other similar 
States. Sometimes, of coqrse, States ally them- 
selr^ permanently for certain purposes ; and snch 
a p^manent alli^ce of several States is called 
^.Confederation. In a Confederation the various 
members each retain their sovereignty, while they 
bind themselves to act together in dealing with 
other nations. But in a Federal Union they do 
more-: they set up a central government ahd assign 
to it their powers of making war and peace, and of 
legislation on certain specified subjects— generally 
as to oustoms duties, coinage, the postal service, 
certain commercial matters, and of course the 
defence of the country ; and they generally agree 
that none of them shall pass certain kinds of laws 
or do certain acts — e.ff,, the various States of the 
Amerioan Union have bound themselves not to grant 
titles of nobility and not to permit slavery. 

Partly sovereign States may be either depend- 
encies New South Wales or Canada) or 

members of a Federal Union. A Federal Union 
is a body of semi-sovereign States, which reserve 
part of their sovereignty and delegate the other 
part to a central government. Sovereignty in a 
Federal Union is held to reside in the govern- 
ments of the single members and the central 
government, all taken together Any sovereign 
which is not a Federal Union may be called 
a unitary State. Such a State may of course have 
dependencies, as England has. And the depend- 
encies themselves may be semi-sovereign Federal 
Unions, as Canada is. Federal Union only comes 
in where there is a central government to which 
part^ but not all, the sovereignty has been delegated 
by a group of States severally. 

Federal Unions paay be either Republican or 
Monarchic, but those existing (with one exception, 
the German Empire) are in fact Repr dies. 

I^et us now turn to the other principle of 
division — the number of authorities with whom 
the Mvereignty rests, or the composition of the 
sovereign body. If there is only a single ruler, the 
government Is called a monarchy ; if the govern- 
ment was in the hands of a number of persons who 
were exempt from the legal control of the rest of the 
population, it was called by the Greeks an oligarchy, 
or ** nde of the few,” or^ as those “ few ” considered 
themselves <and often were) the best of the people, 
an aristooracy; while if the government was in the 
hands of the great mass of the people, the Greeks 
palled ^ ** the rule of the people,” or democracy. 


By combining this- with aiiothier>divisi<m«T'i&io 
Absolute and Constitutional— the pldlosopher Ari^ 
tptlp reached six tjppes of 3tate. An absokW 
government is one which does as it likes, wijbfaoQh 
regard to principle or tradition; a constitutional 
government has regular principles and Ixaditioes* 

In modem times we have not got much beyond 
this division. ** Republic ” is sometimes used for 
democracy, though historians (as in s p ea kin g ot 
“ the Dutch Republic ” in the seventeenth century) 
often apply it to States where the supreme ppwer is 
in the hands of comparatively few of the citizens. 
And ** absolute ” and constitutional ” States differ 
only in the degree in which they are bound by 
tradition. The despots of the little Greek cities, 
who were mostly mere adventurers plundering thp 
people while they could, might (for a time) do pretty 
much as they liked. But a modem despot is very 
much in the hands of his officials, and they act on 
some sort of principle. Moreover, in some States 
the Oemstitntion is written down : in others there 
is nowhere any formal authorised statement of it. 
Yet it does not follow that there is lese respect for 
it in the latter class. England is among their 
number, yet England is an eminently constitutional 
country. 

It would be difficult, however, to make more than 
a very rough classification, chiefly because the form 
and the spirit of a government differ v idely. The 
old-fashioned division into monarchies, aristocracies, 
and democracies would class together the Govern- 
ments of England and Rossia, though the Govern- 
ment of England has infinitely more in common 
with the Republican Governments of the United 
States and France than with the despotism of the 
Czar. In almost all governments which are called 
monarchies, the sovereignty, in the legal sense, is 
not in the hands of one person, but of a king 
and a legislature which is either partly or wholly 
elected by the people. But the courtly language of 
official documents sometimes tends to obscure the 
fact. And in every country in Europe but Belgium 
the suffrage is either universal or very nearly so. 
Besides, many of the types of government have now 
only an historical importance. They have ceased 
to exist, and are not likely to reappear, at least 
iff Western Europe or America. Aristocratic re- 
publics and (except in Russia) absolute monarchies 
are among these types. It is best, therefore, to 
enumerate thd three leading types of govern- 
ment at present, omitting for the moment two 
peculiar oases, the German and Anstro-Honga^an 
Empires. 

L QmttitiitioiuiU Nominally in this 

type the head of the State is an hereditary (Of 

some cases a |or epnoiseoesf^^;^ 
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H^hdien tom liie Legiidattiire, and legislatlog by 
living liii oonaeiit to la#8 pamod by that body. 
Thme acd obtain recognised prinolplOB which 
determine his action and that of the Legislature. 
The chief of these are sometimes written down in 
an anthoritati^ document, in other oases simply 
understood*; but as new circumstances arise and 
form ^nfeoedents, much of the real Constitution is 
still unwritten always, even where there is a written 
Constitution. The head of the State directs the 
executive power and the judicial power, delegating 
the latter, of course, to judges of various grades, 
it being understood that a check on his action 
is secured to the Legislature by the fact that it, 
or sometimes the Lower House of it, votes the 
taxes necessary to pay the expenses of govern- 
ment. Moreover (thanks to the patriarchal theory ** 
we have before spoken of), the forms of legal 
language in use suggest that this head of the State 
is the possessor of the legal sovereignty, that the 
Ministry are only his advisers and the Legislature 
his subordinates. In practice, however, the case is 
just the reverse. The King may (if he has the 
ability) exercise a good deal of influence in the 
details of government. But on all points of the 
first importance it is understood (except in Germany 
and Austria) that he postpones his own wishes to 
the advice of his Ministers, and that they, and not 
he, are responsible to the country for acts done 
in his name. And the Ministers are selected by 
the leader of that political party which has a 
majority in the Legislature (or often in the 
Lower House of the Legislature) and can com- 
mand its support. In fact, ** constitutional mon- 
archy” is really just the converse of what it 
professes to be. The most dignified and.preten- 
tiodS parts of the Government have the least real 
power ; the King is less important than the Legis- 
lature, and the Upper House of the Legislature is 
practically (and usually legally) very much less 
important than the Lower. But everywhere the 
Grown has very considerable powers in reserve,^d 
in a great emergency it may use them. 

This Constitutional monarchy has grown up Under 
the peculiar Circmustances of English history. 
Many of its features — s.y., the existence of the 
Cabinet as a body of men belonging to the same 
party— have never been formally enacted in England 
by statute, and are not mentkmed in official docu- 
ments. The power of the Grown has practically 
died down graduafiy Since ^‘Bevolution of 1688, 
especially during this century : the power of the 
ftonse of Oominohs has pradti^ly increased at the 
expense that of the House of Lords, especially 
Slime^e<BefOrmAoSoll^> Mora than any other 


Constitutlcn, ouns is worked by a miuibsy of ttM 
understandings which are not all to be found la m 
standard text-books, and which change tom toe 
to time. Thus the Kin|; never now in England 
either vetoes a Bill passed hf the Lagislatore, er 
refuses to assent to the olearly expressed desto Of 
the bulk of the nation, even if he disagrees with it. 

The King reigns, but does not govern.” Kor does 
the Upper House of the Legislature hold out 
permanently agaiirst the expressed desire of 'the 
majority of the nation. These understandings have 
more than once saved England from a revolution. 
Now, at the end of the last century the comparative 
freedom enjoyed by Englishmen induced Conti- 
nental students to turn their attention to the 
English Constitution ; and after the fall of Napo- 
leon, the despotic kings who were restored in varfous 
European countries were induced to grant Con- 
stitutions more or less on the English model. But 
though the forms of the Constitution could be 
introduced, the political ability which made them 
workable, and the tacit understandings which made 
the Government very different from what it ap- 
peared to be, could not ; and it can hardly be aaid 
that constitutional monarchy has in genei^ been a 
very decided success outside of England. 

There are, however, enormous advantages in the 
possession of an hereditary head of the State. The 
good old feeling of loyalty is easily called ont by 
the worthy representative of a great histprio royal 
house. It cannot possibly be called out by an 
elected party leader whose election has very likely 
been strongly opposed by nearly half the nation, and 
who has probably made bitter enemies in his pre- 
vious career in politics. Tbh King may exercise an 
excellent influence in social life, and may gain the 
«love and respect of his subjects in a way tot no 
elected president could. Personal respect to a king 
ensures the submission of many people to ' the 
Government who would hardly be capable of eom- 
prehending such an abstract idea as that of 
duty to the State. Especially is this the case tn a 
great empire containing a number of politically back- 
ward peoples, such as those of the Britteh Bmpto 
in India. And it is a great advantage to relieve the 
State from the turmoH^ and it may be the danger, 
of an exciting presidential elootion. Moreover, it 
is inevitable that in tot stotion personal scandals 
(real or false) should take much too large a place 
to the minds of the voters. ‘ 

Now, both the other leading types of dvifisi^ 
government at pnMent have sprung tom the 
Eng^h system, though the rudiments of a siaoEas 
system have existed at some< time Of other in moot 
European oountrles, but have often been otMKJttSped 
or destrt^ed by to growth of so-called patitotofl 
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QUmarchj. These types we may caU Paxlijunentary 
(which includes, more or less, all existing mon- 
archies save Russia and the French Republic) and 
Presidential, of which the leading instance U the 
United States. The Presidential Republic which 
exists there (and has been copied throughout South 
America with more or less success) grew out of the 
English monarchy : it is the English monarchy of the 
last oentury, with an elective Upper House, a Lower 
House elected by a very wide suffrage, and a Cabinet 
which advises the President, but is kept apart from 
the Legislature. Its members have not seats in 
either House : if they have a communication to 
make, they do so in a formal message, and they do 
not, like an English Minister, attend to be questioned 
as to the work of their departments. When the 
American system was formed, in fact, the Cabinet 
did not hold its present position in England, and 
much had been written as to the necessity of keeping 
the Legislature and the Executive distinct. The 
American system, however, has grave defects. The 
President and the two Houses of the liegislature 
are elected for different periods, but not in the 
same way. It is quite possible, therefore, that 
the President may be of one party and one or 
both Houses of another ; and it often happens that 
before the President's term of office has ended, he 
and the Congress are in conflict. Nor is there any 
one official authority to initiate legislation. In 
England, practically the pressure of business is now 
so great that no important legislation is likely to 
pass unless it is brought in by a member of the 
Ministry. The Ministry have by custom control of 
the order of business in the House, and can secure 
time for its discussion. But in the United States 
Congpress there is also great pressure, and there is 
nobody in Congress constitutionally in the position^ 
of the Ministry. The difficulty has been overcome 
by a constitutional understanding. The Speaker of 
the House of Representatives (who is not mentioned 
in the Constitution at all) is allowed something of the 
same power of deciding what business shall be taken 
first as the Prime Minister has in England, and it 
is quite understood that he is a party man, and that 
he does what his party desire in the arrangement 
of business. It is understood that “ he must not 
go too far,” but of course nobody can specify exactly 
where he ought to stop. In politics as in private 
badness, such limitations must be left to the tact 
and judgment of the person acting, and the opinion 
of the persons whom he deals with. 

The Continental constitutional monarchies” all 
xnore or less f<^ow the Parliamentary type of 
government* and so does the French Republic. Any 
private member of the Legislature (or in some oases 
of the Lower House of it) may bring in a Bill— {.s., 


propose a law. But it is understood that the most 
important Bills will be proposed by ainember of the 
Cabinet, and that the Cabinet will devote its influx 
enoe to getting them passed. If it is defeated id 
the Lower House on any important question, it either 
resigns or dissolves Parliament. (Were it to refuse 
to do either, the majority in the Lower House oould 
ordinarily make government impossible by ** stopping 
the supplies”— refusing to vote money for the ex- 
penses of Government.) Generally it resigns, though 
in some cases, as in Germany and Austria, custom 
does not require it to do this if the defeat is con- 
cerned with a matter of executive policy rather than 
of legislation, provided it still commands the oon- 
fidenoe of the Crown. Usually in these countries the 
CaJ)inet is recognised by law, and the Ministers are 
also (as in England) members of one or other House 
of the Legislature ; but they often have the right to 
speak in either House on matters affecting their own 
department, but not to vote except in that House of 
which they are members. Moreover, in some cases 
the Upper House of the Legislature co-operates in 
preparing Bills to be presented to Parliament. In 
the French Repubiio the President is elected by 
both Houses of the Legislature sitting together, and 
he cannot dissolve the I<egi8lature without the con- 
sent of the Upper House. Otherwise, he is much in 
the same position as an English king or queen, 
dismissing his Ministers when they are defeated in 
the Legislature, and selecting others who he thinks 
will be able to command a majority of votes in it. 

We see that we may now — though very roughly— 
class existing civilised governments according to 
one or other of several principles of division ; — 

1. Is there one central government with full 
powers (as in England), or one central government 
with certain specified powers, or a number of 
governments which reserve some powers for them- 
selves (as in the United States)? In this latter 
type it is rather a puzzle to know where the 
Sovereignty is. The beet authorities say it resides 
in all the governments taken together. This gives 
us the division into Unitary and Federative States. 

2. Is the power (generally speaking) coiistitu- 
tionally in the hands of several authorities, or of 
one ? This will give us Russia in one division, and 
all other non-barbarous States in another. 

3. Taking the latter class, is there some one 

person in whom l;>y the Constitution the supreme 
authority is vested aitfi who does not derive his 
power from the by election 7 This will give 

us the division into He^iMpohies and Republics or 
Deiuooraoies. 

A Is the legislai^e tnthority oaref oil j separatsd 
in most of its working from the executive 7 (It is 
necessary to say ^in most of its working,” because 
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total «e{Mitlonwotildm6a^ that there is no pn^r 
Sovereign in the State, and then the State would 
not be a State at all.) If it is not separated, we 
ehaU have Parliamentary government. If it is, we 
ahaU have Presidential Republics and one type of 
Monarchy (the German and Austrian) in the same 
class. This shows, however, how classification 
breaks down when very complex objects are being 
classified and one attribute is made what logicians 
call **the foundation of the division.** Nobody 
would naturally think of the Austrian Empire and 
the United States of America as in the same class, 
because when we look into details we find they 
nre unlike in many more things than they are like. 

A classification of governments, in fact, can only 
be by type. There are two great types (apart from 
Russia) — Constitutional Monarchies and Republics. 
England, in which elements which are partly not 
elective have a good deal of power (though they 
generally do not exercise it), is a constitutional 
monarchy. Switserland, the United States, and 
France are republics or democracies, because all 
the powers possessed by any authority in the State 
are conferred on it by popular election. Of course 
the non-elective authonties may not use their 
powers, and then the monarchy becomes very like 
a democracy in its practical working. Or the legis- 
lative part of the elective authorities may neglect 
their duties, or be too weak to perform them, so that 
the executive part tyrannises over the people. This 
often happens in South American democracies. Most 
of the monarchies of Western Europe, however, tend 
to resemble Parliamentary republics in their work- 
ing ; Germany, Austria, and Denmark being excep- 
tions, in which the King or Emperor not only has 
rather more power by the Constitution than in Italy 
or Spain, but really uses some of the powers which 
elsewhere have fallen into disuse. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY.— XIII. 

[CorUinund from p. 188.] 

VERTEBRATA (continuedy. 

BIRDS. 

This class of the vertebrates, though possessing 
an external configuration which apparently differs 
much from all other animals, is closely allied to, 
and may be considered as a modification of, 
reptilian type — ^the two constituting a great group, 
which Huxley has called Sauropsida. 

The rule that animals are constructed according 
to their habits and the medium in which they live 
and move is beautifully exemplified in birds. Their 
bones are extremely light, and rendered still more 
so by being, in the majority of instances, pexnieated 
by Ak, The outer oevering, or epidermis, which in 


the preceding divisions we have seen variously 
modified, also undergoes a wonderful change, thus 
contributing to the same end, and exhibiting a 
cbaiaoteristic difference from the soale-clad odd- 
blooded animals we have described. The cuticle is 
no longer covered with scales, but with closely 
aggregated appendages, or feathers, which closely 
envelop the body, for the doable purpose of main- 
taining warmth and assisting in aSrial progressidn. 
Each feather is a mechanical wonder. When fully 
formed, a feather is composed of a central cylinder 
or quill, by which it is attached to the skin ; a shaft, 
which is the tapering continuation of the quill ; and 
the vane or beard which projects from each side of 
the shaft. The latter is composed of barbs and 
barbules. The feathers p’esent some variations in 
size and form in different parts of the body. They 
are variously coloured, and form the chief featuite 
of ornamental beauty of birds. The feathers are 
formed by the conversion of the cells of the outer 
layer of the epidermis (skin) into hom-like material. 

The Mandible or Bill consists of two portions, 
formed by the elongated upper and lower maxillary 
bones, covered over with a homy sheath, which 
serves the place of teeth. Besides being a pre- 
hensile organ, the bill aids in the masticatory 
process to a certain extent, and in some birds — 
e.g,y the parrot— assists in climbing, thus noting 
as a third foot. It presents many interesting 
modifications of size and shape — from the fila- 
mentous cone of the humming-bird to the huge 
bill of the toucan. The food, and manner of 
obtaining it, peculiar to each species, determines 
the size, shape, and degree of hardness of the bill. 
Thus it is strong and hook-like in those which tear 
their prey ; short and conical in the grain-eaters ; 
probe-shaped in those which live principally on 
insects. In the ibis, the bill is curved down. In 
the jabiru (Fig. 40, 1, r) it is bent up. It is dilated 
at the extremity in the spoonbill. Ducks, geese, 
etc., have the bill flattened. In some birds it is 
dentated. Besides these, there are a variety of 
shapes, extremely interesting. 

The presents almost as many peculiarities 

as the mandible, and, like it, serves for the most 
part as an organ of prehension. It is composed of 
muscles, covered with a homy sheath, and supported 
by one or two bony pieces (hyoid apparatus), pro^ 
longed backwards behind the head (Fig. 40, VI.). 
This hyoid apparatus is very remarkable, especially 
in those birds which dart the tongue rapidly at 
insects, '‘as the woodpecker (Fig. 40, VI.). In thd 
latter, the tongue is armed at its tip with sharp- 
point^^processes for transfixing insects. In the 
fieldfare the homy sheath of the tongue ter- 
minates in fine filaments. In the snipe it is 
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long ffod^ It M m j «bort in tbe Mng- 

fisber. Xbe tongoo of tlie goose has projecting 
from its sides a number of recurved spines. The 
honej-eoters have the extremity of their tongue 


thegissard. The crop is a 
the food lodging there until the gissard is aeadr 
to reoeive it. It is single, but of large liaehi tha 
common fowl (Fig. 40, XL, 4). The pigeon has m 



Fig. 40.->l Bbaks of (a) Shmke, (6) Crow ‘and (c) Jabibu. II. Diobstivb Canal of Common Fowl. IIL Diaqbam or 
Lobolb of Biro’b Lung IV. Fbmalb Organs of Fowl at Breeding Season (Owen) V.a. Inferior Larynx or 
Rook. V.6. Vsrtioal Sbotion of Infbbior Larynx or Hook. VI. Head or Woodpecker (Hilnb-Bdwabds). 

Boh. to Nos. in Figs. —11. l, gullet ; 2, crop ; 8, proventrioulus ; 4. glzxard ; 5, smsll intestine ; 6, caeca ; 7, large inteetine ; 
8, 8, ureters ; 9, 9, oviducts ; 10, cloaca ; 11, process for attachment of yolk-bag. III. a a, aubdiviaions of bronchus ; 
h b, smaller suodivleionf. IV. 1, ova, or yolks ; 2, vascular membrane of calyx ; 8, sone ; \ emp^ calyx ; 6, 
infundibulum ; 0, 6, oviduct ; 7. oblique ridges of lining membrane of oviduct ; 8, shell-forming dilatation ; 9, egg. 
exposed ; 10, villi, containing follicles concerned in the secretion of shell , 11, convolutions of oviduct ; 12. cloaca. 
V.a, 1, trachea; 2, drum formed by the lower end of trachea; 8, middle ossicle; 4, Unit ring of the bronchi ; 6, immohip 
S, pnmer muscles of the larynx ; 7, depressor muscles of the trachea. V.b. 1, inferior portion of the trachea divided a» 
reruns the half; 2, aemi-lunar membrane ; 8, osseous cross-bearer; 4, little rim formed by internal lip of the right 
glo^ ; 6, inner aurlkoe of right bronchus, formed by a tymbaniform membrane ; 6, portion of the cavity of the right 
bronehus exposed by a section of part of this membrane. Vx. 1, hyoid apparatus ; 2, tongue. 


iuynished with a tuft of horny, hair-like filaments. 
Iliese peculiar shapes of the tongue are, like the 
mandibles, determined by the kind of food, and 
the method of obtaining it. Beneath the tongue 
there are a number of small glandular masses, 
called salivary glands. These famish a gummy- 
like fiuid (saliva), which moistens the food. In 
the woodpeckers and other insect-eaters the saliva 
la viscid, to enable them to entrap insects, 
AUm^ta/y Canal, — The first portion of the 
digestive tract, extending from the mouth to the 
Stomaoh, is called the gullet. Its length is pro- 
portiona^a wit^ the bird’s neck. It is usually wide, 
and in soma birds papable of great distension. At 
tSbe lower part of the neck it communicates with a 
xeQ6iv|ngoayity,o|: crop (Fig. 40, II.), where the food 
xema^is lodged lor a A little below the crop 

timre Is another dilatation, the proventncolus, or 
Bjspond stomaa^iiCF^- below this a.third^ 


double crop. In many birds it is wanting, the food 
passing along the gullet to the true stomach at onoe,. 
or, as in some birds that swallow whole fish,, 
the gnllet is distended into a pouch-like cavity,, 
serving the purpose of a crop. The proventriculua 
(Fig. 40, II., 3) may be smaller or larger than 
the gizzard. Its walls are thickly studded with 
small follicles called gastric glands, which pour 
out a fiuid to macerate the food, and to reduoe^ 
it to a condition more readily acted on by* 
the gizzard. The gastric glands are variously' 
arranged, and present some differences in sise 
and shape. 

The gizzard, oomposed of a dense aggregation of 
muscular fibres, is covered on its internal aspect by 
a dense skin-lilm membrane, thus forming a power- 
ful agent for the meobanioal reduction of the food. 
l^Cany birds farther increase the power of xednotiou 
i^y awaJlpwing ideoM of fii^t or ojher held 
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l&e pooNikm of the aUmeiilary^oaiua 

retains much of the .shi^ repCiiian fom. It 
Yaries from twioe to eight times the length of the 
bo^. The tot portknLof the intestine immediately 
succeeding the stomach is called the duodenum, and 
is arranged in a characteristie loop-like fold, the in- 
terval heiog OGCupied by a gland called the pancreas, 
which is similar in structuie to the salivary glands. 
The re m ain in g portion is also more or less folded, 
and finally terminates in a short tube of greater 
calibre, called thelarge intestine. In the mammalia, 
the large and small intestines are separated by a 
valvular fold of the mucous lining ; in birds, however, 
there is no such arrangement. The point of term- 
ination of the one and commencement of the other 
is marked by one or two pouches called ca^ (Fig. 
40, II., 6), one on each side of the intestine. They 
vary in length from a simple offset, as in the 8olan 
goose, to processes some feet in length, as in the 
grouse. The interior of the cssca of the ostrich is 
arranged in a spiral manner. The caeca are wanting 
in many birds, as the cormorant, wryneck, toucan, 
some vultures, etc. The large intestine is short, 
straight, and destitute of folds, and terminates in 
the cloaca (Fig. 40, JI., 10). There is an appendage 
(Fig. 40, II., 11) connected with the small intestine, 
the remains of the duct of communication between 
the yolk-bag and intestlne,in the chick. Birds have 
no complete diaphragm or partition muscle separ- 
ating the thorax from the abdomen ; consequently 
the liver, which is large and two-lobed, occupies a 
part of both cavities. It has appended to it a gall 
bladder and a bile-duct. The latter opens into the 
first part of the small intestine. The spleen is small. 
The kidneys are large, and lodged along the upper 
part of the pelvis. From each kidney a tube— the 
ureter (Fig. 40,r II., 8)— passes downwards, termin- 
ating in the cloaca. Birds have no urinary bladder, 
the urine being voided along with the excrement. 

The Respiratory Appwratve.-^TYii^ consists of an 
air^tube (the trachea), with an upper and lower 
larynx, two lungs, and a number of air-sacs variously 
disposed throughout the body. The trachea, or 
wind-pipe, is a cylindrical tube, composed of a 
number of cartilaginous rings connected together 
by fibrous membranes. Its length accords with 
tl^t of the neck of the bird. It is surmounted 
above, and also below, by a larynx. The upper 
larynx is hcunologous in position, and in some 
respects in structure, with the mammalian larynx. 
But not in function. The lower one is the true 
larynx (syrinx), whence emanate the sweet songs by 
which the leathered tribe relieve the stiHness of 
Oonntry life 

tile rings which eat«r Into the fOrmadon of the 
alr-4id)ealwnot4nvariabty.ol^^uifiform diameteiv 


but sometimes present Cooentrio arrangements, a» 
in the turkey, heron, eagle, etc., increasing in sisa 
from above downwards. Sometimes one or mom 
chamber-like dilatations are found developed upon 
it. 

The lower larynx is sitnated upon the inferior ex- 
tremity of the trachea, just before its bifurcation 
into the bronchia This complex apparatus will beu 
best understood by a reference to Fig. 40, V., a, h 
(after Milno-Bdwards). It may be compared to a 
kind of osseous drum, the interior of which i» 
divided inferiorly by a traversing beam of the same 
nature, surmounted by a thin semilunar membrane 
(Fig. 40, y., 2). This di^m communicates in- 

feriorly with two apertures of the glottis (rimet 
ghttidie) formed by the termination of the bronchi^ 
and each provided with two lips, or vocal cords* 
Finally muscles, whose numbeors vary, extend be- 
tween the different rings of which these parts are 
composed, and move them so as to stretch more or 
less strongly the membranes they support. In birds 
which do not modulate the sounds, the membranous 
septum is wanting. In those which do not sing: 
there are no muscles proper to the inferior larynx. 
The lungs are small and undivided. A subdivision 
of the trachea (bronchus) enters the inner and lateral 
aspect ef each lung, and after traversing the lung* 
by smaller subdivisions (Fig. 40, III., us, hh)^ com- 
municates on their inferior surface, by four or mors 
pairs of orifices^ with the air-sacs of the body. Tbs 
latter communicate with the interior of the bones. 
Respiration is thus seen to be a very active and 
complicated process in birds, and not ponfined to 
the lungs, but shared in by every part of the body 
where air penetrates. 

dreulation . — The temperature of the blood 
exceeds that of any other vertebrates, ranging on 
an average from 100® to 109® or 110® Fahr. In sea- 
birds, as the gull, the temperature is lower than that 
of other birds, varying from 100® to 105® Fahr. In 
the common ^owl it ranges from 107® to 110®. In 
the swallow it is said to be as high as lllj® Fahr. 
The blood-corpuscles are for the most part red and 
nucleated. 

The heart is double, each half presiding over a 
separate system *; the right one over the pulmonary,, 
the left one over the general or systemic. The 
main obiect of the right system is to remove from 
the blood carbonic acid, which results from the 
waste-tissue products, and replace it with oxygen* 

Nervout The brain of birds makes sohie 

little advance towards the mammalian character. 
The cerebral henfispheres are increased in sise, ahd 
possess traces of convolutions. The ganglia Which 
preside over the sense of taste are small. TfaC* 
oprio lebas are l«|fe, as ndght be anticipated Irem 
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th6 keen sense of sight and the complete power of 
adi^tation of it, at all distances, which birds possess. 
The joerebellnm and spinal cord are both of large size. 

The Skeleton.— Hhe skull of birds is made up of 
a number of bones, separate in the young bird, 
but whkh, speedily growing, become inseparably 
blended together in the adult. The jaws, as already 
mentioned, ore elongated, and both are movable. 
The lower one is connected to the cranial bones by 
the intervention of a second one called the quad- 
rate Jx>ne. The skull is connected to the vertebral 
column by means of a single condyle. The vertebne 
vary in number, the cervical ranging from ten to 
twenty. The dorsal, lumbar, and sacral vertebne 
are generally found fused together and immovable. 
The coccygeal, which support the tail, are movable. 
The sternum, or breast-bone, is large and expanded, 
and has projecting in the median line a keel-like 
ddge, to increase the surface of attachment of the 
large ele^’ator and depressor muscles of the wing. 
Zt has connected with it two bones : one small, the 
furcula, or clavicle ; the other large and strong, the 
coracoid bone. The latter acts as a powerful 
fulcrum to the wing, as well as a point of attach- 
ment to muscles. The extremity of the bird’s wing 
(hand) merely serves the purpose of a support for 
feathers. The legs vary considerably in length, ac- 
cording to habits. Each foot has three or four toes, 
cerminated by claws, and in aquatic birds connected 
together by an intervening web — this is principally 
confined to the three anterior toes. The feet and 
legs are generally covered with horny, scale-like 
plates, and destitute of feathers. The power of 
flight which many birds possess is indeed wonderful. 
The muscles in connection with the upper extremity 
may be said to consist of two classes: one by 
which great power is obtained ; and the other, speed 
at the expense of power. 

Generative Syetem . — In their reproduction birds 
are strictly oviparous. The generative organs ex- 
hibit for the most part a close analogy to those of 
the higher reptilia. The ovary is racemose and single, 
the right with its oviduct being permanently atro- 
phied, a singular violation of symmetry which is con- 
fined to birds. In this class of Vertebrata incuba- 
tion attains its highest perfection. It appears to 
arise from the concurrence of these three exigencies 
--the necessary life and early maturity of the young, 
the necessity of warmth to their development, and 
the incompatibility of utero-gestation with flight. 

CUteHJioation , — Birds are divided by Professor 
Huxley into three orders : — 

1. Distinguished by having a long tail 
like a lizard. This order contains only the extinct 
bird, arohsBopteiyx. 

2 , From their laft-Uke keelless sterna. 


This order comprises ostriches, ^iheas, emeus, 
cassowaries, and the apteryx. 

3. CaHnoBtm.—l^ynxk% the sternum raised into a 
median ridge or keeL All ordinary birds belong to 
this order. 

MAMMALIA 

We have described beings adapted to live in 
water ; beings capable of living on land or in water ; 
others that can soar in air far above earth*s surface ; 
and now it only remains to describe those animals 
which constitute the final link in so extensive a 
scale — and being final, in possession of forms the 
most beautiful, of faculties characterised by the 
highest degree of intelligence, and of peculiarities 
which distinguish them from every other division 
of the great vertebrate kingdom. The chief dis- 
tinctive peculiarity is that of teats, which nearly 
all possess, and whence they take their name, the 
word mammalia coming from the Latin mamma, a 
teat. The preceding divisions axe more or less 
independent of their parents for support. Not so, 
however, the mammalian young; helpless when 
born, they would hopelessly perish had not Nature 
provided the parent with breasts which furnish the 
secretion milk, and a corresponding degpree of 
affection— the one to nourish, the other to cherish 
them until sufficiently matured to seek food for 
themselves. The teats vary somewhat in position 
and number. In man and the quadrumana they are 
situated on the chest; in flesh-eaters, over the 
chest and belly ; in the cow, mare, etc., they are 
placed close to the hind extremities. They are two 
in number in the goat, elephant, and ape ; four in 
the horse and cow ; eight in the cat ; ten in the 
rabbit and pig ; and ten or twelve in the rat. Each 
milk gland consists of a number of small lobes 
bound together by connective tissue. Each of the 
small lobes is made up of still smaller ones, and 
each of these terminates in a small tube or duct. 
The ducts of the smaller divisions of each lobe join 
to form a common duct. The ducts so formed 
terminate at the central projecting part (nipple) of 
the breast. The chief constituents of the milk are : 
Caseine, butter, sugar of milk, alkaline and earthy 
salts, with traces of iron. 

The lowest order of eaoh great class is represented 
by beings which partidte of the character of the 
next lowest class, and so we find it here. The 
Duck-billed Platypus {Omithorhynehm'), a native of 
Australia, has certain features which are essentially 
bird-like in character— e.^., it has a bill like that of 
a duck, webbed feet, eta It spends much of its 
time in water, though it has barrows excavated in 
the adjacent banks of the stream. Closely allied to 
it is a peculiar hedgehogdike animal, furnished 
likewise with a biU, and prickly spines onitsbeck#. 
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the poroapine^ant eater {Eekidna^, Both these 
forms lay egge. 

In the next stage towards mammalian perfection 
we And an extensive order of animals, principally 
found in Australia, Taamania, and the islands of the 
Asiatic Archipelago as far as Java. A few species 
are found also in America. These are the mar- 
supials, or pouched quadrupeds (Iqingaroos, opossums, 
etc.), so named from the presence of a bag, deve- 
loped from the skin of the belly, in which they carry 
their prematurely brought-forth young during the 
helpless condition of infancy. S^e from danger in 
the pouch, the young are enabled to reach the 
maternal teats, by which they hang and are fed.* 

With few exceptions, the mammalia have their 
skin protected with hair. In colour, shape, and 
strength, the hairs vary considerably, from the curly 
wool which keeps the sheep warm, to the protective 
spines of the hedgehog. The hair fulfils the follow- 
ing conditions : — Provides warmth to the body, adds 
to the beauty of the animal, forms a protective 
covering to the skin, and likewise, as in the 
timid hedgehog, a spiked coat of mail, a most 
fonmdable and invincible barrier to the would-be 
antagonist. Every hair is divided into a free part, 
or shaft, with its tapering point, and a root inclosed 
within a sac. In straight hairs, the former is 
generally straight and rounded ; in the curly and 
woolly hairs, it is twisted spirally, and quite flat, 
or slightly ribbed. The root is always straight and 
cylindrical, and softer and thicker than the shaft ; 
at least, at its lower part. In living hairs it ends in 
a still softer knob-like enlargement, two to three 
times thicker than the shaft, the bulb of the hair, 
which is placed, cap-like, upon a little process of 
the sac named the hair papilla. 

The nails and claws are, like the hairs, modifled 
epidermic processes, and, like it, consist of a soft 
and a homy layer. 

Some animals, as the elephant, hippopotamus, 
rhinoceros, hog, horse, ass, etc., have remarkably 
thick skins, and on this account were formerly 
classed by Cuvier as a distinct order, under the 
name Pachydermata (ira^vr, thick ; Upft.% skin). 


METEOROLOGY. — Ill, 

[Oon^invei from p, 164.] 

THS PRESSURE OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 
Though the barometer cannot safely be used as a 
weather-glass by the mere observation of how high 
or how low it is at any one time, as is suggested by 
the words change,” ** fair,” “ set fair,” etc., placed 

* PtuUroh, in hit tresilse on the love of psrenta for their 
children, mentions these aDtmsls as an iUostration of affection 
for their eOqpriQg. 
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on the dials d aneroids and other popular forms of 
the instrument, thmre are a few general rules as to 
its height. It is generally high (1) in very cold 
weather when the lower strata of air are denser, 
(2) when the air is dry, and (3) when an upper 
current sets in towards its position. Conversely, 
the mercury is low in warm or damp weather or 
when the air is moving upward, as in the upcast 
shaft of a mine. 

We thus get permanent high-pressure regions 
along the line of the tropics, and a low-pressure 
area along the equator, where the sun’s heat 
produces a constant up-ourrent. This upfiow 
produces the trade-windi (fee Vol. I., p. 146), whilst 
the earth’s rotation gives to all winds a tendency 
to be deflected towards the right in the northern, 
towards the left in the southern hemisphere. The 
prime source of all movement in the atmosphere is 
the general temperature circulation set up between 
the equator and the poles, all wind arising from 
differences of pressure, the air flowing from a high- 
pressure area to a low-pressure area to restore 
equilibrium. Just as a river flowing down from its 
source to its mouth cannot slide straight down the 
incline like a solid weight on a board, but forms 
eddies or whirlpools in which the water gyrates 
downwards, backwaters in which it flows upwards, 
ripples, and other complex movements, so the air 
flows in various more or less complex spirals. The 
earth’s rotation, which gives an easterly tendency 
to northerly winds and a westerly one to southerly 
ones in the northern hemisphere, will cause these 
spirals to travel, in that hemisphere, in the same 
direction as the hands of a watch, when surrounding 
a region of high pressure. This may be expressed 
by saying that the wind leaves the point of highest 
pressure on its right hand. Conversely, the wind 
flowing out of a region of low pressure oiroulates 
(in the northern hemisphere) against watch-hands, 
or so as to leave the lowest pressure on its left. In 
the southern hemisphere these conditions are re- 
versed, the wind moving round a low-pressure area 
with watch-hands and round a high-pressure area 
against them. Though previously ascertained, this 
principle is known, from a professor of Utrecht, as 
Buys-Ballot’s Law, and is often stated as follows 

“In the northern hemisphere, stand with your 
back to the wind, and the barometer will be lower 
on your left hand than on your right. In the 
southern hemisphere, stand with your back to the 
wind, and the barometer will be lower on your 
right hand than on your left.” Obviously, this law 
may be ’transposed into: — “If you stand (in the 
northern hemisphere) with the high barometer on 
your right and the low on your left, the^wind will 
blow on your back.” 
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TliOttgh Hues kno#n as i$ebar» joining placas 
having the same avetage borometiio pressure for the 
year, or lor any month in the year, have been for 

Weather Chart, Thursday, Dec. 81 , 6 p.m. 



T^puMtcMuf Cv 6c 


Pig. 10 . 

Explanation of the Chart. 

In the above chart the dotted lines are “ Isobars AlilU9 U 1 
equal barometiioal pressure, the values whiefa they indi- 
cate being given in figures at the end, thu8~30*4. The 
shade temperature is given in figures for several places on 
the coast, and the weather is recorded in words. The 
arrows fly with the wind, the force of which is shown by 
the number of barbs and feathers, thus 7 ^, light ; 
— >, flash or strong ; >->, a gale ; a violent gale : 
0 signifies oalnu The state of the sea is noted in capital 
letters. The * denotes the various statimis. 


a qoArter of a century laid down on mapa, it is only 
conqparatively lately that the tracing of tynehTonout 
ehwrU by means of telegraphic communication 
at small intervals of time, generally daily, giving 
iaoban to every tenth of an* inch of the barometer 
scale, has shown a close conneotion of wind and 
weatheV, not only with the nearness of these curves, 
but also with their shapes. These synchronous 
Charts are also edlled iywpiHo eheyrU, as they enable 
the meteorologist to take a general view of the 
weather bf a whole area, and, as they may contain, 
in addition to the isobars, isothermb, arrows markhag 


the direction and Velocity of the wii^ and symheli 
to represent the conditions as to sky^ olond, rain, or 
snow, they are also known fls imtcogramau Xor 
example, Fig. 10 is the meteogram issued by the 
IHi/tet for January 1st, 1892, with the explanation 
published with ijt. * 

The comparison of many thousand meteograms 
has led to the following generalisations 

11 That in general the configuration of the isobars 
takes one of seven well-defined forms. 

2. That, independent of the shape of the isobars, 
the wind always takes a definite direction relative 
to the trend of these lines, and the position of the 
nearest area of low pressure. 

3. That the velocity of the wind is always nearly 
proportional to the closeness of the isobars. 

4. That the weather— that is to say, the kind of 
cloud, rain, fog, etc. — at any moment depends on 
the shape, and not on the closeness, of the isobars, 
some shapes being associated with good and others 
with bad weather. 

5. That the regions thus mapped out by the 
isobars are constantly shifting their positions, so 
that changes of weather are caused by the drifting 
past of these areas of good or bad weather, just as 
on a small scale rain falls as a squall drives by. 
The motion of these areas is found to follow certain 
laws, so that forecasting weather-changes becomes 
a possibility. 

6. That habitually in the tropics, and sometimes 
in the temperate zones, rain may fall without any 
appreciable change in the isobars, though the wind 
conforms more regularly to the general law of these 
lines. Such rain is termed “ non-isobaric.” 

The seven fundamental shapes assumed by iso> 
bars-^which are, as we have seen, comparable to the 
various forms of eddy, backwater, and ripple in a^ 
stream of water—are the cyclone, secondary cyclone, 
anticyclone, wedge-shaped isobars, straight isobars, 
V*Bhaped depressions, and cols. When we trace — as 
we shall briefly do— theobserved connection between 
these various shapes and particular conditions of 
weather, we are not indulging in any theory or argu- 
ing from statistics, but adopting a tynopthal methoS 
based mainly empirioally upon pure observation. 

The direction of the wind is always along the 
isobar, leaving the lowest pressure on its left hand (in 
the northern hemisphere), bat not exactly parallel 
with the isobar but inclined towards the nearest^ 
low pressure at an angte between SCT and 40^ The 
velocity of the wind is roughly {sroportional to the 
closeness of the isobaipB, which is expressed by what 
is termed the barometrio gradient. In enginemi^ 
the same unit of measureipent, the foot, is used for 

• Hon. Balph Abereromby, “ Wesiher.*’ » .... 
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both tho wtiof^andlicAifQiital mleoiiiagradient; 
tkwif a gr^ent of one in sixty inq^dies a slope 
rising one foot in sixty. In meteoroiogy, however^ 


of a system of spiral moi^bnt Mfts its position. 
These two movements axe as independent as axe 
the rate of movement of the earth rennd the snn 



and that of the snn itself throngh space. 

The force and velooity of the wind is 
estimated according to the Beaufort scale, 
devised by Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort 
in 1805, which, omitting its purely naut- 
ical application, is as follows 


Velocity In inllei In mttres 
Force. per hour. t>er moomI. 


0. 

Calm 

8 - 


1*84 

1. 

Light air • 

8 - 


8*6 

2. 

Light breeze • 

18 - 


6-^2 

8 . 

Gentle breeze - 

16 . 


8*1 

4. 

Moderate breeze 

28 . 


10*8 

6. 

Fresh breeie - 

28 • 


316 

6. 

Strong breeze - 

84 • 


16*2 

7. 

Moderate gale • 

40 - 


17*9 

8 

Fresh gale 

48 • 

w 

21*6 

9. 

Strong gale 

66 - 


26*0 

10. 

Whole gale 

66 - 


WO 

11. 

Storm 

76 - 


886 

12 

Hurricane 

00 - 


40*0 

Of 

these velocities, 

6 is 

the 

lowest 


into which science the term was introduced by 
Mr. Thomas Stevenson, the unit of the horizontal 
scale is 15 nautical miles and that of the vertical 
scale one-hundredth of an inch of the barometer. 
Thus, a gradient of 2 means a difference of 
0*02 in. between isobars fifteen miles apart. 

This would give a fresh breeze. The gradi- 
ent is measured at right angles to the iso- 
bars, just as we measure the slope of a hill 
at right angles to two contour lines Gra- 
dients seldom exceed four or five in Britain, 
and may be said to be moderate when below 
one and steep when above two As, on the 
Continent, a degree of sixty geographical 
miles, and a millimetre, which is nearly 
equal to 0*04 of an inch, are taken as stand- 
ards of measurement, their gradients are 
almost identical with ours 

THE MOVEMENTS OF THE ATMOSPHERE 
HOW THEY ARE CAUSED BY CHANGES 
or PRESSURE, AND HOW THEY PRODUCE 
OHANOSS OF WEATHER. 

The movements of the atmosphere are 
familiar to us as and though, as we 

have seen, their direction on a large scale 
is generally spiral, over smaller areas we 
commonly consider winds as blowing in 
straight lines. The disthsction must be 
cleirly borne in mind between the vefocity of the 
-wiii4 mr its rate d motion in the spiral, and the 
vsleel^d astonds, or the rate at which the centre 


number taken to justify the issne of warn- 
ings to the ooast by our Meteorological Office, and 
9 the lowest allowed by the Board of Trade to be 
pleaded as stress of weather."* These velocities 
are not supposed to be uniform, 48 miles an hour 



Fig. ll^AirsKsicinEii. 


meaning 48 miles fn the hour, allowing for violent' 
gusts and lulls. The probability Of strong wind is 
indhoated at ooast stations by the hoisting d a emm 
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of oamraa, thm feet high and three feet aoroes the 
baee, by day, or three lamps on a triangular frame 
by night. The nmtk eone and its corresponding 
triangle has its point downwards, and indicates the 
probability of strong winds at first from the sonth- 
ward-^f .e., from S.E. veering to S. and to N.W. The 
north eone has its point upwards, and indicates 
strong winds as probable from the northward— 
from N.W. veering to N. and S.E. (Fig. 11). 

On weather-charts the direction of the wind is 
indicated by arrows which fiy with the wind, and 
do not face it as does the vane of a weathercock. 
The weathercock is the instrument employed to 
give the direction, and care must be taken that its 
north point is set to the true, and not to the 
magnetic, north. We usually only use the eight 
principal points, out of the 32 points of the 
compass, in describing wind. The force of the 
wind may be approximately measured either by a 
pretiure (memometer or by a velocity anemometer. 
In the first case, a plate of sheet-iron one foot 
square swings like the signboard of an inn ; whilst 
JtoHnion*i anemometer^ the chief form of the latter 
type, consists of four hemispherical cups on the 
arms of a horizontal cross, rotating a vertical axis, 
which is connected by gearing to recording 
apparatus (Fig. 12). The force of the wind is in- 
dicated on the chart by the number of barbs and 
feathers to the arrows. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE.— XVI. 

[Continued /hm p. 199.] 

tHB RESTORATION PERIOD : DRYDEN AND THE 
POETa 

Fbqx what we have said in earlier lessons, our 
readers will be able to realise to some extent the 
strength of the reaction which followed upon the 
downfall of the Puritan influence and the victory of 
the Court party at the Restoration, and the effect 
which this change produced upon the literature of 
the age. Nothing can better show this contrast 
than a comparison of the character and career of 
Hilton with that of Dryden ; Milton the very type 
of a Puritan poet, Dryden by far the greatest, and 
jurobably the best, among the literary offspring of 
the Restoration. 

John Dryden was bom in 1631, of an ancient and 
honourable family, in the county of Northampton. 
After commenciing his education at a school in the 
neighbourhood of his home, he was removed to 
Westminster School, then under the government of 
the celebrated Dr. Busby. From Westminster he 
was elected to a sohblarship at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he tock his bachelor’s degree in 
1654, though he continued to reside at the univer- 


sity for several years after this tims^ Dryden then 
removed to London, having in the meantime become 
possessed of a small fortune by the death of his 
father. His relatives were all of the Puritan party, 
and Sir Gilbert Pickering, a near kinsman, under 
whose immediate auspices Dryden entered public 
life, was a trusted friend and follower of Cromwell. 
Naturally, therefore, Dryden’s first public efforts 
were upon the same side. The earliest of his poems 
of any great pretension is his Heroic Stanzas on 
the Death of Oliver Cromwell.” But Cromwell was 
dead, and the Restoration soon followed; and 
Dryden, like many another, abandoned the fallen 
creed to worship the rising sun. This event, how- 
ever, brought Dryden no immediate improvement in 
fortune or circumstances, but the reverse ; for the 
friends upon whose influence and protection he had 
formerly relied remained faithful to the fallen 
cause, and Dryden, separated from them, was left 
to rely upon his own resources. The first-fruits of 
Dryden’s political conversion were two poems — 
** .^trsea Redux,” a poem in honour of the King’s 
return, and “ A Panegyric on the King on the Occa- 
sion of the Coronation.” But Dryden had to live by 
his pen, and he therefore applied himself to that 
form of literature for which, in the reaction from the 
spirit of Puritanism, the demand was greatest and 
the reward surest— the drama. For many years,, 
beginning very soon after the Restoration, he pro- 
duced, in pursuance of an agreement into which he 
had entered, three pieces for the stage every year ; 
and his plays show an inexhaustible variety in 
subject and character, though they are all alike in 
the dramatic defects which we shall have to refer 
to hereafter. Nor was his diligence in other de- 
partments less remarkable, in poetry and in prose 
alike. In 1670 he was appointed to the offioe of 
Poet Laureate, and, unlike the modern holders of the 
office, became Court poet in reality as well as in 
name, zealously devoting his great powers to the 
most servile and indiscriminate flattery of the King 
and his favourites, and the most violent attacks on 
all who opposed the party in power. Dryden had 
been educated among Puritans, but at the Restora- 
tion became a rigid Anglican, and ^rote one of his 
greatest poems in defence of the Anglican positiob. 
But soon after the accession of James 11. he aban- 
doned his old faith and professed himself a Roman 
Catholic. Of course the honesty of a change of 
creed so sudden and so opportune has been much 
impugned ; and though we may not be called upon 
to suspect Dryden of conscious insincerity in tbia 
change any more than in tmy other of his tran8«* 
itions, reli^ons or political, they at least show the 
absence of that earnestness of purpose and strength 
of conviction which characterise the preoediiigr 
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gtoeratioii, aiyl the want of which marked the age 
of the Beetotation beyond all other periods in our 
history. 

Dry den married, in 1663, Lady Elizabeth Howard, 
daughter of the Earl of Berkshire, but the marriage 
Was not a happy one. His literary labours were 
carried on with unceasing diligence down to the 
time of his death. He died of dropsy in the year 
1700. 

Before speaking in any detail of Dryden's works 
individually, it may be well to point out what were 
rne leading features of his genius, what qualities as 
a poet he had, and what he wanted. The power of 
pathos is wholly absent in him ; he neither arouses 
our sympathies nor touches our pity. He addresses 
himself to the reason and judgment, not to the 
passions or emotions of his readers. The dramatic 
faculty, again, is very defective in Dryden. He can 
describe characters with unequalled power and 
felicity — the satirist's art ; but he cannot place them 
before our eyes living and in action — the dramatic 
art. But Dryden was a man of immense intellec- 
tual ability, capable of being applied with success 
to almost any task, equally strong in argument and 
in satire. His observation of the salient points of 
character was keen, and his judgment in handling 
every subject with which he dealt admirable. But 
his greatest gift— that in which he specially excels 
alone among poets— is his power of expression, 
style, and versification. His language is everywhere 
a perfect model of English style— clear, simple, 
nervous, full of variety and of dignity. In every 
line there is a force and elevation rarely attained 
by any other poet, the unmistakable presence of the 
vis divinior of the Latin poet. His verse has been 
the admiration of each succeeding generation. 

From what we have said, it will easily be believed 
that Dryden’s plays are not the works on which his 
fame should be rested. They are brilliant fre- 
quently, with plenty of variety of incident, and the 
versification (for his plays are, for the most part, in 
regular rhymed verse) is admirable. When they were 
produced, they enjoyed an unbounded popularity. 
But that was an age in which Shakespeare was 
despised, and the Elizabethan drama held bar- 
barous. And to a sounder taste Dryden's plays are 
wearisome, wanting in every dramatio element. 
But^ their number is an extraordinary evidence of 
the unwearied diligence of their author. 

The second class of Dryden’s works consists of 
poems in honour of public persons or public events. 
Borne of this class, those addressed to Cromwell and 
to Charles II., we have already mentioned ; but the 
most remarkable of such poems is the ** Annus 
Ifirabilis,” the first in point of date of his more 
ambitious poems. Its subjects are the Great Fire 


of London, and certain successes gained by the 
English fleet in the Dutch War, both happening in 
the year 1666 ; hence named by the poet “Annus 
Mirabilis.’* The poem consists of more than three 
hundred stanzas of four lines each, t)ie lines being 
ten-syllabled hnes rhyming alternately. This was 
a favourite metre in Dryden’s day, but it is one that 
wearies the ear, and is peculiarly ill-snitod for the 
purposes of narrative. Indeed, the “ Annus Mira- 
bilis ” is, on the whole, one of the least pleasing of 
its author’s works ; and it is deformed by occasional 
examples of ingenious extravagance, showing that 
Dryden had not yet fully escaped the influence of 
the metaphysical style prevalent in his younger 
days. 

The next class of Dryden’s works which we have 
to consider are his satires ; and in them we find his 
genius displayed in its highest excellence. The 
most important of these are of the nature Of 
political satires, written in the interest of the King, 
and in favour of the Duke of York’s succession to 
the throne, in opposition to the party which called 
itself the Protestant party, led by the ambitious 
and unscrupulous Earl of Shaftesbury, and whoso 
nominal rallying-point was the unfortunate Duke of 
Monmouth, natural son of the King. The first and 
most successful of these satires is the first part of 
“ Absalom and Achitophel.” This work was pub- 
lished in 1681, and published with the view of pro- 
ducing a specific effect upon the public mind. The 
anti-Popish feeling of the country was very strong. 
It bad shown itself especially in the horrible cruelties, 
the murders of innocent men in the name of justice, 
which arose out of the so-called Popish Plot— a plot 
which was mainly, at all events, the creation of 
popular alarm and excitement deliberately stimu- 
lated by the party of Shaftesbury for their own 
selfish end. And the friends of genuine liberty, 
alarmed at the violence of the King, were to a great 
extent driven to support Shaftesbury. But the tide 
had somewhat begun to turn ; and Shaftesbury him- 
self was in the Tower under a charge of treason. 
At this juncture Dryden produced his satire in the 
hope of exciting popular ill-will against him, and so 
securing his ruin. Under the guise of the Scrip- 
tural story of David and his rebellions son, Absalom, 
he presents to us the history of the moment. The 
too indulgent David is the King himself. Absalom 
stands for the beautiful, weak, and ungrateful 
Monmouth ; Achitophel, the crafty and faithless 
counsellor, for Shaftesbury ; while the minor char- 
acters of the Scripture story have all their counter- 
parts in the modem history. The satire is one of 
the finest in the language ; its peculiar merit con- 
sists in the extraordinarily powerful portraits it 
contains of the chief characters. 
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' Tbifi mtke wa« «ilooes«, aad ile fame imr 

^aediato. Bnt Shi^ife0i^iP7, nevertbel^ MOapad, 
ior tbe grand jnry at I^ndon rejected the indict- 
inent agaiaet him,; and bis admirera struck and 
4iatribttted a medal in honour of the e?ent. This 
gaye oaoasion to another satire from the pen of the 
Oourt poet. ** The Medal is scarcely lees powerful 
than its predeoessor, hut it is tery different in tone 
and manner. The cool dissection of character 
’Which we ffnd in Absalom and Achitophel’* is 
replaced by violent, even savage attack. It is an 
icmslaught upon Shaftesbury alone. 

A second part of ** Absalom and Achitophel ” was 
published the next year ; it is not, however, for the 
most part the work of Dryden, but of a very inferior 
band, and has little of the power of the first part. 

** MacFlecknoe *’ Is a satire of a very different 
class. Dryden, like most of the wits of his day, as 
well as of the periods which preceded and ulti- 
mately followed his time, was always in the heat of 
controversy, and always at war with rival writers 
and literary men. In “ MacFlecknoe he intended 
to inflict summary vengeance upon Shadwell, a 
aeoond-rate poet, with whom Dryden was constantly 
at war. The satire is very brilliant, very severe, 
and very unjust. 

The next class of Dryden’s writings of which we 
have to speak consists of his poems on controversial 
subjects. Of these the most important two are the 
^*Religio Laioi,” written by Dryden while still a 
Protestant, in defence of the Anglican Church ; and 

The Hind and the Panther,” written after his con- 
version to the Roman Catholic religion, in defence 
of the Church of Rome. The first of these poems, 
in the form of an epistle, contains an elaborate ar- 
gument in favour of the author’s then position. In 
poiat of expression, and the admirable adaptation 
of style and versification to the subject-matter, it is 
almost without a rival among poems of its class. 
The effect of ** The Hind and the Panther ” is rather 
spoiled, notwithstanding its many beauties, by its 
half-allegorical form. 

A very high place among Dryden’s poems must 
be awarded to his odes. Of all the lyrics in our 
language of the more ambitious, the heroic or 
Pindaric kind, Dryden’s great ode on ** Alexander’s 
Feast ” is the finest. It was written in the year 
1697, and, like his “ Ode for St. Cecilia's Day,” and 
some other well-known odes by other authors, was 
written for the mvsical festival then annually held 
on Bt. Cecilia’s Day. Dryden’s extraordinary 
energy and vigour of style was precisely snited for 
iRKfir poetry, while his deficiency in pathos was not 
fell, for in the Ftndario ode there is little space for 
pathos. 

Dryden's “Fables^*' many of whioh< are from 


-Chaucer, are either adaptetiona Inngiaige 

of some of the ** Canterbury Tales,” or origitudiales 
in imitation of Chaucer. As poems they are 
pleasing; but they are not Ohanoef either inspirit 
or in style. 

Dryden’s translations consist of the whole of 
Vergil, several of the Satires of Juvenal, and some 
of Ovid’s Epistles. His prose works are entirely 
critical, the most important being an Essay on 
Dramatic Poetry.” Tboj are t^stinguished for the 
most part by admirable good sense and judgment 
in their criticism, and always by a style manly and 
vigorous, the counterpart in prose of Dryden's 
manner in verse. 

Of poets other than dramatic, there is none but 
Dryden, in the age of the Restocation, worthy of 
any prolonged notice. Poetry was the fashion ; and 
dilettanti noblemen in numbers wrote poetry to 
which their rank gave a mom^tary prominenoe. To 
this class belonged Roscommon, Rochester, Buck- 
ingham, and also Dorset. Some, like tSir Charles 
Sedley, wrote graceful and lively songs. Perhaps 
the poem best worthy of mention is the ** Splendid 
Shilling,” by John Philips, a mock-heroic poem not 
destitute of humour. 

THB DRAMATISTS AND PROSB WRITERS. 

Turning to the drama, in tragedy the highest 
place must be assigned to the unfortunate Otway. 
Thomas Otway was a man of good birth and educa^ 
tion, but his career, varied as it was in its incidents, 
was one unbroken succession of misfortunes and 
distresses, and he died at last in the most abject 
want and misery in 1686, when only thirty-four 
years of age. The best of his tragedies, and those 
upon which his fame now exclusively rests, ^re 
TAe Orpkant and Venice Preterved. These plays 
show that Otway possessed the power of pathos, 
and the power of moving our sympathies, in a 
very rare degree. His conceptions of character are 
powerful, if not always very natural, and his style 
is vigorous and elevated. In his oomedies, of 
which he left a considerable number, Otway's 
genius shows to far less advantage. His true 
domain was tragedy, and tragedy of the saddest 
and most pathetic kind. 

Nathaniel Lee was also a writer of much tragic 
power, though through ail his {flays there runs a 
vein of a kind of strange wildness, which may be 
exjflained by the tendency to insanity which on 
more than one occasion daring his life became 
developed> into actual madness. The best known 
of bis pieces is The JRical Queem; or, Alememdet 
the Oreai, 

Thomas Southeme and Nicholas Rowe may be 
conveniently mentioiied here 418 . belonging to. the 
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same dramatic school with those of whom we have 
spoken, thougn both of them in the more active 
period of their lives were contemporaries rather of 
Pope than of Dry den. Few plays appear to have 
enjoyed a more genuine popularity than Southerne’s 
tragedy of Oroonolio. Rowe was one of the most 
prominent of the men of letters of his time ; he 
edited the plays of Shakespeare, and filled the oflace 
of Poet Laureate. Of his plays the most successful 
were Shore and The Fair Penitent, the 

latter of which is founded upon Massinger’s Fatal 
JJon'ry. 

. Far more characteristic, however, than its tragic 
stage is the comic drama of the Restoration. It is 
in it far more than in any other branch of litera- 
ture that we find the whole spirit and temper of 
the Restoration reflected—its lightness and gaiety, 
its utter want of earnestness or serious purpose, 
its licentiousness, its rebellion against all rules 
savouring of Puritan austerity, its foreign tastes 
and sympathies. Its immorality is not like that 
which we find in so many of the Elizabethan 
comedies— that grossness of thought and expres- 
sion, that coarse animalism which always belong 
to an age of great force and energy, but little 
refinement. The immorality of the Restoration 
drama lies far deeper, and indicates a very different 
tone and spirit in society. It is the immorality of 
an age and class which knows no object worthy of 
pursuit but pleasure, which not only ignores but 
despises every higher principle, every noble end, 
and every more serious or earnest pursuit. This is 
a spirit which has seldom been at all prevalent in 
English society. And this has gone far to prevent 
the comedies of the Restoration retaining with pos- 
terity anything like the favour which they enjoyed 
in their own day ; and in the present day its sheer 
indecency prevents its reproduction on the stage. 
But we should convey a very false impression if we 
led our readers to suppose that the dramatists of 
the Restoration owed their success to their im- 
morality or their frivolity. In their faults they 
reflected the world they lived in. Their genius was 
their own, and the greatest among them were men 
of rare comic genius. The plays are full of the 
most humorous delineations of character, are in- 
exhaustible in variety of amusing intrigues and 
incident, and sparkle with the highest wit. 

The school of dramatists of which we are now 
speaking first became prominent immediately after 
the Restoration, and was distinctly its product, and 
for this reason we speak of it as belonging to this 
period. But it must be remembered that several, of 
these dramatists, including the most distinguished 
of them all, lived to see the final fall of the House 
of Stuart anji the accession of William III. The 
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earliest of the dramatists of this class was Sir 
George Etherege, a man who presented a fair type 
of the cavalier in the days of his prosperity. His 
comedies are amusing, but their fame was soon 
quite eclipsed by his more distinguished successors. 

William Wycherley was born in 1640, of a good 
family. He was educated in France, and returned 
to England when the exiled cavaliers were re- 
turning to enjoy their triumph there after the 
Restoration. He soon became the most popular of 
dramatists, though by no means the most prolific. 
Nor was he less successful in society than on the 
stage, his brilliant wit, courtly manners, and hand- 
some person securing him an enviable position at 
the gay Court of Charles II. But with him, as with 
most others of his type. Court favour proved un- 
certain and pleasure passed with youth ; he fell into 
poverty, purchased his release from want of James 
II. at the usual price, by turning Roman Catholic 
in obedience to the royal command, and died in ob- 
scurity. His plays show in a very high degree that 
resource and fertility of invention, that brilliancy 
and brightness which are characteristic of the class 
of dramatists to which he belonged ; but in point 
of morality nothing can be more debased. He has 
been not unfairly described as “ the most licentious 
and hard-hearted of a singularly licentious and 
hard-hearted school.” The best of his plays are 
The Country W\fe and The Plain Dealer, 

Sir John Vanbrugh was born in 1666, being the 
son of a wealthy sugar-baker in London. The 
family was originally Dutch, and was one of the 
many which settled in England during the persecu- 
tion of the Protestants under the Duke of Alva. 
Of Vanbrugh’s education and early life very little 
is known ; but he seems to have served for some 
time as a soldier abroad. In later life he held 
positions of some dignity in the Heralds’ College, 
and for his services of this nature was knighted by 
George I. But his real fame rests upon his dis- 
tinction in the two arts of architecture and the 
drama. As an architect he acquired the highest 
reputation, though his productions, of which 
Blenheim Palace is the most important, have been 
very variously judged by modern critics. As a comic 
dramatist his merits are very great. His characters 
are drawn with singular freshness and clearness, 
and the conduct of his plots is admirable. Of his 
five comedie'' the best known is perhaps The 
Provohed Wife. Living as Vanbrugh did, later 
than Wycherley, and writing under the more whole- 
some influences prevalent after the Revolution of 
1688, his plays, at least the later ones, are by no 
means so grossly immoral as those of his prede- 
cessor. Vanbrugh died in 1726. 

George Farquhar was born at Londonderry in 
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1678. He became an actor; then left the stage and 
served in the army; and finally returned to the 
stage, and became eminent as a comic dramatist. 
His plays are chiefly distinguished by the variety 
and truth to nature of the characters which they 
introduce, and the touches of humour which con- 
stantly recur in the course of them. The most 
popular of his pieces is llic Beau's Stratagem. 
Parquhar died early, in great want, in 1707. 

The most eminent, however, of the comic dramatists 
of this period was William Congreve. He was born 
in Ireland, though of English parents, in 1670. He 
received his education at Trinity College, and it is 
evident that he enjoyed a far more systematic 
training than most of his brother dramatists. He 
early settled in London ; and his qualities being 
exactly such as best justified him for social and 
literary success in the period at which he lived, 
he very soon acquired a leading position among the 
wits, authors, and men of fashion of the day. Few 
men have been so uniformly successful as Congreve. 
In his early youth his criticism was respectfully 
sought by Dryden, then in the very zenith of liis 
fame. In later life he was honoured by Pope with 
the dedication to him of his “ Homer.” Among the 
wits Congreve was supreme ; in fashionable society 
he was irresistible. He was always prosperous in 
his circumstances, always enjoyed comfortable 
appointments under the State, and among the 
comic dramatists he was the acknowledged leader. 
His plots are not as carefully or skilfully con- 
structed as those of many of his contemporarie.s ; 
but his characters are admirably portrayed, and if 
not as fresh are at least as lifelike as those of any 
of the comic dramatists. The qualities, however, 
in which he stands supreme are the brilliancy of 
his dialogue, his mastery of language, and the un- 
failing flow of his wit. The best of Congreve’s 
plays are The Old Bachchyr and Love for Love. 
Congreve lived till 1729, but he had retired from 
the dramatic art many years before his death. In 
his own day Congreve was not loss famous as a 
tragic writer and as a poet than on the comm stage ; 
but his somewhat pompous and artificial tragic 
style has little charm for modern readers. 


Few men of his age played a more prominent 
part in the history of his country than Edward 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. As a member of the 
House of Commons, he bore his share in the contests 
between the King and the Commons in the Long 
Parliament. He was at first a supporter, though 
a moderate one, of the popular cause ; but he 
ultimately joined the King, and after the death of 
Charles I. he became the faithful friend and coun- 
sellor of his son, afterwards Charles II., sharing his 


long years of exile, and undergoing with him all 
the trials and privations of those gloomy years for 
the Royalist party. Hyde returned with his master 
from exile, became Lord Chancellor and Earl of 
Clarendon, and for some years was one of the most 
influential and probably the wisest of the King’s 
advisers. His daughter married the Duke of York, 
afterwards James II., and he thus became father- 
in-law of one king, and grandfather of two succes- 
sive queens. But Clarendon’s favour with the King 
declined, while his unpopularity with the people in- 
creased, and, being impeached, ho chose to resign 
hi;nself to voluntary exile, and passed the remainder 
of his life abroad. He died in 1674. 

In the history of English literature Clarendon is 
entitled to a high place in virtue of his “ History of 
the Great Rebellion.” Histories may generally be 
divided into two classes. There are histories 
written by cye-wdtncsscs, who describe what they 
themselves have seen and known ; these, for the 
most part, derive their whole value from the personal 
knowledge of the writer, and have seldom any 
claim to philosophical or literary merit. There are 
histories written by men of philosophical mind, of 
calm impartiality, judgment, and discernment, and 
with the graces of literary style. But it is one of 
the rarest things in the history of literature to find 
‘the merits of these two kinds of history combined, 
as they are in a very high degree in Clarendon's 
history. He writes of the events of his own times, 
events all occurring under his own eyes, and in 
which he himself took an active part. But, though 
his history is undoubtedly very partial, he yet 
whites also with much of that calm judgment upon 
men and things, and that insight into character, 
which belong to the philosophical historian ; and 
his style, though not a model of English writing, is 
manly and dignified. 

Izaak Walton was born in 1593. He passed the 
active years of his life in the exercise of the trade 
of a linendraper in London ; but having at a com- 
paratively early age acquired a moderate com- 
petence, he retired from business, and passed the 
last forty years of his long life in retirement in the 
country, enjoying the society of his many accom- 
plished friends, his books, and his fishing. He died 
in 1683. His works are his “ Lives,” and his treatise 
on fishing, “The Complete Angler.” The lives 
which he wrote are. those of Donne, the celebrated 
satirist and Dean of St. Paul’s, Sir Henry Wotton, 
Hooker, George Herbert, and Bishop Sanderson. 
Few books in the language are more attractive than 
these exquisitely written biographies. “ The Com- 
plete Angler” is a book unlike any other ever 
written. It is, like its author, a quaint mixture of 
ardent enthusiasm on the one subject of angling, 
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with great deticacyof taste, love of nature, keen 
observation, and a loving tenderness of spirit. The 
style and language, in their quaint simplicity, are 
quite in keeping with the subject. 

But of the prose writers of this age none is com- 
parable in genius with Bunyan. John Bnnyan was 
born in 1G28. He was born in the very lowest rank 
of society, for his father was a tinker, and he him- 
self in early life followed the same trade. Bunyan 
therefore enjoyed as scanty opportunities of educa- 
tion as it is possible to imagine ; no great writer 
indeed ever owed less to external aids than he did. 
For some years he served in the army, probably of 
the king, during the Civil War ; but having received 
strong religious convictions, he abandoned the army 
and became a preacher, attaching himself to the sect 
of the Baptists. He pursued his mission witli that 
Zealand devoutness which showed themselves in all 
he did, and became singularly powerful and popular 
as a preacher; but the Restoiation, and the per- 
secution of all Dissenters which followed it, inter- 
rupted his career. He was thrown into Bedford 
gaol for the oifence of preaching and praying in his 
own way, and there spent no less than twelve} ears 
At the end of that lime he was released, and re- 
sumed his old calling of a pieacher. He died in 
1()88. Besides numerous tracts ai.d other less im- 
portant treatises, Bunyan was the* author of three 
remarkable works. Hi«» Grace Abounding in the 
Chief of Sinners” is a confession or autobiography, 
a history of the changes in his own heart and life 
through which he was led from the state which he 
afterwards portrayed under the image of the City of 
Destruction to that in which we see him in his later 
life. As a history of a great and notable character, 
told with perfect candour and wonderful power, it 
is a book of supreme inteiest. 

But Bunyan’s greatest work is the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” Probably no book in the English 
language, certainly no iu*osc W( rk, has ever had 
anything like the same kind and degree of popu- 
larity with this. For all classes and ages, during 
two centuries, wherever the English language is 
spoken, this book has been found to have an irre- 
sistible charm. And it owes its power not to the 
peculiar religious views of its author—for when 
read with care it will be found very unsectarian — 
nor to the ingenuity of the allegory, though this is 
very great. Its special power lies in the breadth, 
simplicity, and directness of its teaching, and, 
above all, in the force of genius which pervades 
every page of it, showing itself now in portraying 
the anguish and conflict of the human heart, now in 
the keen appreciation and sweetest description of 
the loveliness of nature, now in passages of infinite 
tenderness and pathos. Allegory though it be. 


there are few stories which, merely as stories, have 
anything like the absorbing interest of the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” Its style is perfect in its purity 
and simplicity. 

The “ Holy War ” is an allegory of something the 
same class as the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” but is much 
inferior in power and interest. 
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[Continued /i om }\ 213.] 

CONDUCTION OF HEAT (continued). 

That important invention, the safety-lamp, depends 
for its action on the conducting power of the 
metals. The lamp is entirely surrounded by a 
shade composed of wire gauze. As the flame 
attempts to pass through the gauze, its heat is con- 
ducted away, and it is no longer able to ignite the 
explosive gases outside. 

The mode in wliich the metal conducts the heat 
away will be easily seen by taking a cylinder, one 
end of which, A (Fig. 27), is 
composed of wood, while the 
other end is of metal. If now 
we u ind a piece of paper i onnd 
this, and hold it in the flame 
of a spiiit-lamp, the paper over the wooden part 
will be charred, while that over the other end will 
merely be smoked, the metal underneath having 
conducted away the heat before it had time to 
scorch the paper. This also explains how a bullet 
may be melted in a piece of writing-paper. The 
paper must be wraj^ped smoothly round it, and the 
flame allowed to play only on the part in contact 
with the lead. The metal will, of course, burn 
through the paper as soon as it is melted, but up to 
this time the heat is all employed in melting the 
lead, and is thus kept away from the paper. 

If we take a few flakes of solid carbonic acid, 
procured as described in our last lesson, and place 
them on the hand, they will not feel as cold ns we 
should expect. The reason of this is that they 
become slowly converted into gas, which keeps 
them from absolute contact with the hand. If a 
little ether be mixed with them, and the mixture be 
dropped on the hand, intense cold will be produced, 
and all the effects of a severe burn will be ex- 
perienced. If a lump of frozen mercury be taken 
up in the finger, exactly the same result will be 
produced. We see, then, that an intensely cold 
substance bums as an intensely hot one does. If a 
quantity of mercury be frozen, with a wire in it to 
serve as a handle, it may be lifted like a solid mass. 
Now dip it into a vessel of water, and in a short 
time it will begin to melt, drops of it falling to the 
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bottom of the vessel. These, as they fall, will 
absorb so much heat as to freeze tubes in the water, 
down wliich the mercury will run. 

When a heated body has to be handled, some non- 
conducting material is usually interposed between 
it and the hand, so as to guard against burns. Thus 
in most teapots an ivory ring is let into the handle, 
for the sake of keeping it cool. Many apparently 
strange phenomena may be explained in this way. 
A kettle, for instance, that has been used some time, 
and become coated with fur outside, may be taken 
off the fire and placed with impunity on the naked 
palm, even though the water be boiling in it. The 
fur is a non-conducting material, and protects the 
hand from tlie heat. 

A red-hot poker likewise may be safely struck 
with the hand. This partly arises from the fact 
that a quick blow does not allow time for the metal 
to burn the hand, and partly from the fact that the 
moisture of the hand is converted into vapour, and 
prevents absolute contact with the heated iron. 
Some remarkable phenomena have been observed 
which illustrate this fact. It we take a silver vessel, 
and having raised it to a temperature a little above 
212® F., immerse it in a vessel of water, it will hiss 
from the sudden conversion of the water into steam, 
and will speedily be cooled down. If, however, we 
heat the vessel to redness, and place it on the sur- 
face of water, no effect will at first be produced. 
It will quietly float for a time without any sound 
being heard. After a while, however, a cloud of 
steam will suddenly be produced, and the usual 
hissing noise will be heard. A similar thing occurs 
if a highly heateci silver weight be dipped into a 
vessel of water. 

The reason of these apparently strange phenomena 
is that as soon as the heated metal touches the 
water, that portion which is nearest to it becomes 
suddenly converted into steam, and this keeps the 
silver from contact with the water. A layer of 
vapour is, in fact, interposed, which prevents actual 
contact. When, however, the silver is cooled down 
nearly to the temperature of boiling water, the 
separation ceases to exist, and the water comes in 
contact wdth the silver and cools it. 

These effects were first observed by Leidenfrost, 
but have since been carefully investigated by others. 
A simple way of showing them is to take a platinum 
or silver dish, and having placed a spirit-lamp under 
it so as to heat it to redness, drop with a pipe a little 
water into it. The liquid does not spread itself 
out and moisten the dish as it would at ordinary 
temperatures, but at once assumes a globular form, 
and rotates rapidly. Its evaporation, too, is very 
much less rapid than it would be if it boiled, 
and its temperature is always below the boiling 


point. The liquid is said to havCi assumed the 
spheroidal stojte, and will remain in this condition 
if the source of heat is kept under the dish. If, 
however, it be removed, the heat will gradually 
diminish, till it is no longer sufiScient to maintain 
the globule in the spheroidal state, and then the 
liquid will touch the metal, and be immediately 
thrown into a state of violent ebullition, a large 
amount of steam being given off. 

A remarkable experiment is sometimes tried 
which will illustrate this fact very clearly. The 
performer procures a large melting-pot containing 
several pounds of lead, and places it over a lire 
until the lead is not only melted, but quite red- 
hot. Having washed one hand so as to free it from 
grease, he dips it into a vessel containing strong 
liquor ammoniue, and then plunges it into the molten 
metal, or ladles out the lead with it, without any 
danger. The only sensation produced is one of 
cold. This experiment is one which few have the 
courage to attempt, but it is perfectly safe. The heat 
of the metal evaporates the liquid and drives out 
the ammonia cal gas from it, and thus the hand is 
entirely enveloped in a glove of vapour, which pre- 
vents contact with the lead. The cold felt arises 
from the rapid evaporation. In performing this 
experiment it is very im- 
portant to have the lead 
red-hot, as otherwise it 
may come in contact with 
the hand, and a severe 
burn is then produced. 

CONVECTION. 

After conduction, the 
next mode in which heat 
is transmitted is by con- 
vection, or the setting up 
of currents in the liquid 
or gas to be heated. By 
this means each particle 
in succession is directly 
exposed to the source of heat, and thus has its 
temperature raised. 

There are several ways in which convection may 
be illustrated — one of the best is to take a glass 
vessel filled with water (Fig. 28), and having dropped 
in a few fragments of litmus, cochineal, or per- 
manganate of potash, place a spirit-lamp under it, 
and watch the liquid. A stream will begin to rise 
directly over the lamp, its course being clearly 
shown by the coloured particles. This stream will 
rise u) the top of the vessel, where it will spread 
out and form a down current at the sides, and in 
this way all the liquid will in turn be exposed to 
the heat. 
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Another wav in which this circulation may be 
shown is reprSented in Fig. 29. Two glass tubes 
are bent as there shown, the lower one being filled 
with coloured water ; the 
other is filled with clear 
water, and is inverted into 
the funnel-shaped ends of 
the first. A spirit-lamp is 
now held to one side so as 
to warm the liquid there, and 
the coloured part of the 
liquid in that limb will at 
once begin to rise, and to 
descend in the other. 

On this principle the 
hot-water apparatus fre- 
quently employed for warming large buildings is 
constructed (Fig. 30). A furnace and boiler are 
placed at the lower part of the building. From this 
a pipe, M, passes to a cistern, Q, at 
the tx)p, provided with a safety- 
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valve, n ; and from it pipes lead to the stoves, 
a, b, c, d, e, /, in the various rooms. The water 
traverses these on its way back to the boiler, 
and gives up to them much of its heat. The water 
heated by the furnace becomes, of course, specifically 
lighter, and hence rises, while that which has been 
cooled by its passage through the pipes descends, 
and in this way a constant circulation is maintained. 

Oases as well as liquids are heated by convection. 
The trade-winds are grand natural illustrations of 
this fact : the air having become heated by contact 


with the surface of the earth in tropical regions, 
expands, and rises, making way for the currents of 
colder air from the temperate zones. In the higher 
regions of the atmo.sphere a current usually sets in 
the contrary direction to that on the earth’s surface, 
and thus forms the return current. Land and sea 
breezes are further exemplifications of the same fact. 

RADIATION. 

The third way in which heat is communicated 
from one body to another is by means of radiation. 
In conduction and convection the particles of matter 
to be heated were brought into close contact with 
the source of heat : we shall now find, however, that 
heat can pass from one body to another without 
actual contact, and even without altering the 
temperature of the medium through which it passes. 
A striking illustration of the latter fact is seen in 
the experiment of setting light to various substances 
by condensing the sun’s rays on them through a lens 
of ice. The heat passes through it in sufficient 
quantities to inflame the substances at its focus, 
and yet the ice is unmelted. 

When we stand a little distance from a fire we 
at once experience a sensation of warmth ; no par- 
ticles of matter appear to pass, and yet the influence 
of the fire is felt. Rays of heat are given off by 
the burning fuel, which create in us the feeling of 
warmth. Tlie presence of the air is evidently not 
necessary for their passage, since we experience 
the heat of the sun, whose rays must pass through 
space. We may also prove this fact experimentally 
by letting two charcoal points connected with a 
powerful battery touch under an exhausted receiver. 
Rays of heat will be given off despite the absence 
of the air, and their presence will at once be felt. 

RADIANT HEAT AND LIGHT COMPARABLE. 

Now we find that radiant heat obeys the same 
laws as light does, the rays being given off in all 
directions, and, in a uniform medium, always 
travelling in straight lines. This may easily be 
shown by suspending a heated body in the air, 
and then holding a thermo-electric pile at equal 
distances on each side of it. If, however, a 
plate of metal be interposed between the pile and 
the source of heat, the rays will at once be inter- 
cepted, and the needle will return to zero. The 
power of radiant heat diminishes, as in the case of 
light, inversely with the square of the distance. 
(iSee lessons on Light, Vol. VII., p. 178). 

If we take a heated body, such as a cubical 
vessel, M, filled with boiling water (Fig. 81), and 
place it in front of a concave mirror, we shall find 
that the rays of heat are refiected from its surface, 
in the same way as those of light are. Let a 
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differential thermometer be placed in the focus of 
the miiTor, a screen, A, being placed so as to keep 
off the direct rays from M. The indicating bubble 


Fig. 81 . 

will at once show the increase of temperature ; if 
the bulb be moved at all out of the focus, the bubble 
will return to its place, clearly showing tiiat the 
rays have been reflected and brought to a focus. 
By means of a small mirror we can easily prove 
that in the case of reflected heat the angle of in- 
cidence is always equal to the angle of reflec- 
tion. An ordinary sheet of tin held in front of 
a fire will illustrate this reflection of he«at, and 
from it we shall understand the use of reflectors 
in roasting. As the amount of heat reflected de- 
pends upon the brightness of the reflectors, the 
necessity of keeping them clean and bright will be 
apparent. 

Rays of heat may be refracted as well as reflected. 
When a beam from an electric lamp is caused to fall 
upon a prism, the luminous rays are bent out of 
their course, and resolved into the prismatic colours ; 
the heat rays are likewise diverted ; and if we place 
behind the spectrum a metal screen with a narrow 
slit in it, so as only to allow the rays from one part 
of the spectrum to pass at a time, we may, by a 
thermo-electric pile, test the heat of different 
{)arts. In doing so we find that at the violet end 
of the spectrum there is but little heat; even 
in the yellow, though that is the most luminous 
part, there is not much. At the red portion the 
heat is greater, but its intensity is greatest when 
the pile is moved altogether beyond the visible 
spectrum, so that the most intense portion of the 
heat is altogether non-luminous. The thermal 
spectrum, in fact, overlaps the visible one. 


DIFFERENCES OP RADIATIVE POWER. 

When we commence to try experiments on the 
radiation of heat, we soon find that different surfaces 
possess different powers of throwing 
off rays of heat. This is easily shown 
by means of a “ Leslie ” cube (Fig. 32), 
which consists simply of a tin or 
pewter cube with an opening on one 
side, by which it can be filled with 
boiling water. One side may be 
covered with a layer of gold-leaf, 
another with glass, a third with lamp- 
black, while the fourth is left blank. 
Each side is now turned in succession 
towards the thermo-electric pile, and 
the exact deflection of the needle is 
noted. Other substances may then be 
laid on the sides of the cube, and in 
this way a table showing the radiating 
power of different bodies may be 
drawn up. 

When the gilded face is towards the 
pile, little effect will be produced ; if 
the pewter be a little tarnished, a 
greater deflection will be produced when that side 
is turned to the pile. When the glass side is pre- 
sented, the intensity will be much more, while with 
the lamp-black it will be most of all. As lalnp- 
black is the best radiator, its power is represented 
by 100, and then the power of gold 
and other brilliant metals will be be- 
tween 12 and 15. 

Another way in which we may show 
these different powers of radiation is 
to observe the time which water takes 
to cool when placed in different ves- 
sels. Take, for example, two similar 
cubes, and let one be covered with 
lamp-black while the other is left 
bright. Fill both with boiling water, 
and after some time test the temper- 
ature of each. That coated with lamp-black will 
be found several degrees cooler than the other. It 
has radiated heat more rapidly, and hence has lost 
a larger amount. 

If we substitute a lump of ice or a cube of ice- 
cold water for the vessel M (Fig. 31), and place the 
thermometer as before, it will fall, and thus indicate 
an apparent radiation of cold. This is only apparent, 
however ; both the ice and the thermometer possess 
a certain amount of heat, which they radiate. The 
thermometer, however, being at a higher tempera- 
ture, throws off more intense rays, and hence, as it 
parts with more heat than it receives, its temperature 
falls. The chill felt when standing near a cold 
surface may be similarly explained. 
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When the raj’s of heat fall upon any substance, 
they are divided into three parts. One portion is 
reflected from the surface, according to the laws 
already mentioned ; a second part is irregularly 
scattered, and is known as diffused heat. This 
corresponds to the light which is irregularly re- 
flected from any substance, and renders it visible. 
The third portion is absorbed by the substance, and 
raises its temperature. When a number of surfaces 
are exposed thus to the rays from a heated body, 
their absorbing poweis will be found to diflter very 
greatly, in some cases nearly all the heat being 
absorbed, while in others by far the greater portion 
is reflected. These two amounts will, as a rule, be 
inversely proportional, the best reflectors being the 
worst absorbers, and vice ren'd. 

GOOD ABSOKBEnS GOOD IIADIATORS. 

The absorbing power, likewise, is just equal to the 
radiating power ; they appear to be, in fact, almost 
synonymous terms. The dilference caused 
iu the absorbing power by the nature of the 
surface may easily be shown. Let the beam 
of an electric lamp fall upon the clean bulb 
of a differential thermometer; the rays, as 
they have already passed through the glass 
lenses and through a stratum of air, will im- 
part no heat to the thermometer, which will 
remain unaffected. If now we lay a little 
lamp-black on the bulb, the heat will at 
once be absorbed, and the bubble driven to the 
other limb. 

Many common practices can easily be explained 
by noticing the different absorbing and radiating 
powers of various substances. A dish-cover or 
metal teapot is kept as bright as possible, so as to 
prevent the escape of the heat by radiation ; a black 
earthenware teapot, on the other hand, has a dull 
and dark surface, so that it may be placed on the 
hob and absorb the heat. So, too, if a kettle is to 
heat quickly, the part exposed to the fire should be 
covered with fur and soot, to absorb the heat ; the 
other part should be bright, to prevent its radiation. 
These things, like many similar ones, were known 
and put into practice long before their true causes 
were known, but science now shows us how to 
account for them. 

The laws of radiation likewise account for the 
deposition of dew at night. The air is then cooler 
than the surface of the earth, and the latter 
accordingly radiates its heat into space. Those 
bodies, therefore, which are the best radiators 
become cool most rapidly, and therefore condense 
the vapour which exists in the air. Plants radiate 
freely, and hence become coated with dew, while 
a smooth road remains almost dry. 


Clouds, to a great extent, prevent this radiation, 
and hence the dew will be most plentiful on a clear 
and cloudless night. A very thin layer of calico or 
matting is likewise sufficient to retard radiation, 
and for this reason gardeners often place a covering 
of this kind over delicate plants to protect them 
from injury by the cold. When the temperature of 
the ground is very low the dew freezes ns it is 
deposited, and constitutess hoar-frost. 

TRANSMISSION OF RADIANT HEAT. 

When experimenting with radiant heat, we find, 
as already referred to, that substances differ greatly 
in the amount of heat they allow to pass through 
them. This may easily be tested by the arrange- 
ment shown in Fig. 33. A screen, B, is interposed 
between the source of heat. A, and the thermo- 
electric pile, D ; all stray rays are thus cut off, and 
only those which pass in a straight line through the 
aperture c can reach the pile. Under c is a small 


shelf, on which we can place the bodies to be tested. 
A glass cell filled with bisulphide of carbon, and 
placed there, will allow about 63 per cent, of tlie 
rays to pass, while, if filled with water, it will only 
allow 11 per cent. ; other liquids may also be 
tried. 

Among solids, rock-salt is tlie substance most 
transparent to heat, as it allows about 92 per cent, of 
the rays to pass. With most substances the amount 
of heat transmitted varies with the nature of the 
source of heat, the heat from a coil of incandescent 
platinum wire, for instance, having a greater pene- 
trating power than that from a plate of copper 
at 750°. 

We must, however, leave the student to pursue 
these studies further, the object of these lessons — 
to give a general insight into the main facts of the 
science of Heat — having been accomplished. With 
what we have liere dealt with he will be able to 
account for many of the ordinary phenomena he 
meets with in every-day life, and where no explana- 
tion satisfactorily suggests itself new lines of inquiry 
will arise which will require the aid of more 
advanced works on the subject. Given the spirit 
of inquiry thus called forth he may eventually 
explore the whole domain of heat. 



Fig. as. 
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ARCHITECTURE — XIV. 

[Contlnibed /rom p. 202.] 

THB ENGLISH RENAISSANCE (continued) 

The versatility of Wren’s genius is nowhere better 
shown than in the numerous churches which he 
was called upon to build in the City; there are 


of St Stephen, Walbrook, a desigc in which the 
dome forms virtually the body of the church. Wren 
also may be said to have been the originator of a. 
type of tower and spire which, based on Gothic 
design, is worked out with classic details. The 
steeples of Bow Church, St Bride’s, Fleet Street,, 
St Dunstan in the East, St. Michael’s, Cornhill, and 





Fig. 6I.—S0MER8ET House. 


at least thirty of them, and no two of them are 
quite similar. The sites given him were sometimes 
small and irregular, but he seems to have been able 
in all cases to suggest an arrangement which should 
accord with the requirements of the church and yet 
be dignified in design. The vaults which he threw 
over the interiors are unfortunately for the most 
part in lath and plaster, but their forms are based on 
those of the Roman thermae, or baths— domes and 
semidomes, octagons, barrel- vaults and intersecting 
vaults of every description, always presenting the 
solution of the problem in a new way and giving a 
variety of effect which is generally pleasing. Where 
he fails is in the quality of the detail, which must 
in many cases have been left to the sculptors and 
plasterers who worked under his control, and the 
vernacular style of the period was not of a very high 
standard in that material. In those works where 
stone was employed, as in St. Paul’s, there is a 
vigour in the mouldings and detail which in contrast 
with later work was remarkably pure in design. 
One of his most successful interiors is the church 


St. Magnus’s Church, Xiondon Bridge, all show 
various methods of dealing with this feature, and 
they constitute now the most picturesque features 
of the City. 

One of Wren’s earliest secular works was the* 
Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, in the roof of which 
(80 feet in span) he showed the resources of his con- 
structive genius. He made additions to Hampton 
Court Palace, and was the architect of Chelsea 
Hospital and of portions of Greenwich Hospital ^ 
to him we owe the Library of Trinity College and 
the second-court of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Although not a Gothic architect, he was called upon 
to complete the western towers of Westminster 
Abbey, in which at least he knew how to group 
their design so that, without examination of the 
detail, they group harmoniously with the rest of the 
structure ; and in Tom Tower, Oxford, built over 
the archway of Cardinal Wolsey’s work, he designed 
a crowning feature which might well be taken for 
a part of the original design. Wren was succeeded 
in his practice by Hawksmoor, his favourite pupils 






Fig. 53,-Tllli or {from a ^hoto^oph fry Frith <t Co., Rei^ate,) 
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and by Sir John Vanbrugh. To the former we owe 
the church of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, a building 
with a fine portico of Corinthian columns, and a 
tower surmounted by a pyramiclal-stepped spire, in 
imitation of Pliny's description of the mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus. He also built St. Mary’s Woolnoth, 
Lombard Street, and the church of St. George’s-in- 
the-East. 

Sir John Vanbrugh’s chief works were palaces, 
of which Castle Howard and Blenheim were the 
principal examples ; in the latter the plan is very 
grandiose in its design, the exterior is heavy and 
badly composed. Ho employed the same gigantic 
order as Michael Angelo, but without the same 
knowledge of proportion and detail. The same 
feature is introduced in the central block of Castle 
Howard rising through two storeys. In comparison 
with this palace, the front of Wanstead House, by 
Colin Campbell, compares favourably. Here, there 
is the same gigantic portico in the centre, but the 
rest of the building is freed from pilaster decora- 
tion, the windows above giving the chief features of 
the upper storey over a ground storey with rusticated 
masonry. Colin Campbell, in conjunction with the 
Earl of Burlington, was the architect of Burlington 
House, portion of which now forms the entrance to 
the Royal Academy. 

The next architect of note was James Gibbs, who 
in the commencement of the eighteenth century 
built the church of 8t. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and 
at Oxford the circular building known as the Rad- 
cliffe Library, one of the most original and best 
designed buildings of the Italian style in England. 
His church of St.Mary-le-Strand is still fortunately 
one of the chief ornaments of the Metropolis. 

Sir William Chambers, the architect of Somerset 
House in the Strand, both in the Strand and river 
fronts produced a work which compares most favour- 
ably with the finest works of the Italian masters ; 
and Dance, in Newgate Prison, conceived a design 
which is unmistakable in the character of its desti- 
nation, and therefore of high merit. 

This brings our history virtually down to the end of 
last century. The nineteenth century commenced 
with a revival of Roman work, chiefly due to the pub- 
lications of the Brothers Adam and to Dawkin’s 
and Woods’ “ Palmyra and Baalbec,” and the interest 
which those magnificent works awakened. It was 
followed by a Greek revival, caused by the attraction 
felt by the educated classes in the work of the 
Dilettanti Society and the acquisition through Lord 
Elgin of the sculptures of the Parthenon. To this 
succeeded about 1820 a Gothic revival, of which 
Welby Pugin was the chief inspirer, and Sir Gilbert 
Scott, William Burges, and G. A. Street the chief 
exponents. Though principally confined to ecclesias- 


tical work, its influence extended to monumental and 
domestic architecture, as in the New Houses of 
Parliament (1840), and the New Law Courts in the 
Strand (1876) which may be looked upon as its final 
outcome. During the last few years a second revival 
of the early phases of the Renaissance style has crept 
in, and though nominally based on the simple type of 
“ Queen Anne ” brick architecture, it has sought for 
its models : — 1st, the brick buildings of the Low 
Countries and North Germany, and, 2nd, the purer 
early work of the Cinque-cento period in Italy and 
the “Francis I.” development in France; to this 
probably, in a few years, when more of it is known, 
will succeed some of the examples of the Plateresque 
work in Spain. 


jLiiJtiiuo USED IN COMMERCE.— II. 

(Continued from p. 234.) 

Circular Note. — A note or bill issued by 
bankers for the convenience of travellers, affording a 
choice of various places for obtaining its payment. 

Circulating Medium. — The authorised or 
recognised means of making payments in a 
country. 

Circulation op a Bank.— T he amount of 
licensed issue of its own notes payable to bearer 
on demand. 

Cle.aring a Vessel. — Entering a ship’s name 
and particulars of her cargo at the Custom House 
preparatory to her leaving port. 

Clearing in Banking. — A plan adopted by the 
general body of London bankers for a daily ex- 
change of cheques and bills at a house in Lombard 
Street, called the C/ear inf/ House. A clerk from 
each establishment attends twice a day with the 
cheques and bills he may have on the others, and 
distributes them in drawers allotted to the several 
bank.s. They then make out balance - sheets, 
entering on the Dr. side the sum each bank owes 
them, and on the Cr. side the sura they owe each 
bank. Those who have money to receive on balance 
take it indiscriminately from those who have to 
pay. as it is evident the sums to be paid must, in 
the aggregate, equal the sums to be received. 

CocKET. — A warrant from the Custom House, 
certifying that the goods therein named have been 
entered, and are either duty free, or that the duty 
on them has been paid. 

Collateral Security.— A secondary or in- 
direct security for the fulfilment of a contract, or 
for money lent. 

Commission. — An allowance or percentage 
made to agents for buying or selling goods, or for 
negotiating business of any kind. 
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Commissionaire.— A member of a body of 
disabled soldiers, enrolled to furnish the public 
with trustworthy messengers. 

Commissioners in Bankruptcy. — Persons 
appointed to adjudicate in the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy. 

Company. — A number of persons associated 
together in one common interest, and for the 
carrying out of any trade or course of operations. 
Also applied to the members of a firm not named 
in its signature, as “ Smith Bros. & 6b.” 

Composition. — T he settlement of the debts of a 
bankrupt by payment in part. 

Compounding, or Compromising with Cred- 
itors.— Debtors paying a portion of the claims 
of their creditors by way of composition, on the 
latter, by agreement, giving an acquittance for the 
whole. 

Compound Interest.— I nterest paid not only 
upon the money lent, but on the interest which 
from time to time becomes due to the lender and 
is not paid. 

Concession. — A grant of certain privileges made 
by the Government of a country to any person or 
firm undertaking to carry out undertakings affect- 
ing the public interest. The parties obtaining 
such concessions arc termed Concessionaires. 

Consignment. — A parcel or quantity of mer- 
chandise sent (generally abroad) for sale, or to be 
delivered, as the sender may direct. The person 
sending is termed the Consignor, and the person to 
whom they are sent the Consignee. 

Consul. — A public official stationed in a foreign 
country to watch over the interests of the one he 
represents, and of its subjects located there. 

Consul’s Certificate. — A certificate granted 
by a consul, of the quantity and value of any 
merchandise sent to the country he represents. It 
is given on faith of the oath of the Consignor, and 
acts as a voucher to the Custom House of the port 
to which the goods are consigned. 

Contingencies. — L iabilities likely to arise, but 
which cannot be exactly determined. 

Continuation, or Contango. — The additional 
price or rate of interest paid for an extension of 
time by speculators on the Stock Exchange, who 
have purchased stock or shares on credit. 

Contra. — A Latin word used in accounts, signi- 
fying against or on the other side. 

Contraband.— A term applied to goods imported 
or exported against the laws of the land, or without 
complying with its conditions. 

Contract.— A verbal or written agreement be- 
tween two or more persons, which binds them to 
certain relative specified acts. 

Contractor.- A capitalist or person who binds 


himself to others to effect certain works, or to supply 
certain quantities of goods or materials upon speci- 
fied terms and conditions. 

Coupons. — Small printed warrants for interest, 
attached to bonds for the purpose of being cut off 
and presented as each imyment becomes due. 

Course op Exchange.— T he current rates for 
exchang^g the money of one country for that of 
others, as applicable to bills. 

Credit. — A term expressive of trust or confidence, 
and used when property is supplied upon the under- 
standing of payment at a future period. It is also 
applied to the commercial standing and position of 
persons who, as the case may be, are said to be in 
good or bad credit. 

Creditor. — One to whom mopey is due. 

Currency. — The money of, or that which passes 
for money in, a country. 

Customs Duties. — Duties levied (as a means of 
revenue to a country) on the importation or ex- 
portation of goods. 

Days op Grace. — The number of days allowed 
beyond the expressed terms of a bill before payment 
can be legally demanded. They vary much in 
different parts of the world, but in the United 
Kingdom and the United States three days are 
allowed upon all bills, except those payable on 
demand or at sight. Tlie following are the number 
of days allowed at the respective places named : — 


Amstenlam . 

6 

Lisbon and ( Local 


15 

Antweri) .... 

0 

Oporto ) Foreign 


0 

Altona .... 

0 

Mad lid . 


14 

Bahia .... 

15 

Malta 


18 

Barcelona 

14 

Milan . 


<l 

Berlm .... 

y 

Naples 


a 

Bilboa .... 

14 

New York 


» 

Bordeaux 

JO 

Oporto . 

Paris and the whole of 


(( 

Bremen .... 

s 


10 

Cadiz .... 

0 

France 

Dantzic .... 

V6 

Rio de Janeiro 


b 

Frankfort-on-tlic-Main . 

4 

Rotteixlain 


(( 

Geneva .... 

5 

Ht. Peters- after date 


10 

Genoa .... 

80 

burg (at sight 


8 

Gibraltar 

14 

Trieste . 


;t 

Hamburg 

U 

Venice 


b 


Vienna . 


8 


Dead or Impersonal Accounts.— Accounts 
not dealing with persons but with things, such as 
Bad Debts Account, Profit and Loss Account, etc. 

Debenture. — A Custom House certificate en- 
titling the exporter of imported goods to a drawback 
of the duty originally paid on importation. 

Debentures.- Deeds by which a company mort- 
gages its property for borrowed money; the con- 
dition being that the holder lias a right to seize the 
property if he be not repaid at the stipulated time, 
or in the event of default in any of the conditions 
of the deed. 

Debit. — An entry on the Dr. side of an account. 

Debtor. — One who owes money. 

Declaration of Trust.— A written affirmation 
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of confidence in the person in whose hands is placed 
the management and control of an estate or business. 

Del Ceedere Commission.— An extra com- 
mission paid to an agent for guaranteeing the 
payment of an account which he has been the means 
of opening. 

Demurrage. — Compensation paid to the owners 
by the charterers or freighters of ships, for their 
detention beyond a stipulated time. 

Dependencies.— Assets likely to accrue, but 
which cannot be exactly determined. 

Deposit. — A sum of money placed at interest 
with a banker for a specified time. The person 
doing so is termed a Depositor^ and the account 
recording the transaction a Deposit Account. 

Derelict. — A ship abandoned at sea. 

Detinue, — An action for the recovery of with- 
held property. 

Deviation. — In the marine commerce, departure 
from any of the terms of the policy of insurance. 
If it be a departure from the course laid down for 
the ship, without actual necessity such as stress of 
weather, it thereby vitiates the insurance. 

Director — One of a body of proprietors deputed 
by the rest with power to control and direct its 
operations. 

Discount. — A percentage allowance on payments 
of money before their due dates. As applied to 
shares or stock, it indicates the depreciation below 
the nominal value of such shares or stocks. 

Dishonour of a Bill.— The refusal to accept 
a bill by the person on whom it is drawn, or the 
failing of an acceptor to pay it when it becomes due. 

Dissolution op Partnership. — The act of 
breaking up an association formed for the purpose 
of trade, or the act of retiring from such association 
of one or more of the parties concerned. 

Distringas. — A writ commanding a person to 
be confined for debt, or for his appearance on an 
appointed day. 

Dividend. — The periodical division of the profits 
of a company. The distribution among creditors 
of the property of a bankrupt is termed a dividend, 
as is also the annual payment of interest on the 
National Debt. 

Dock. — An artificial basin for the reception of 
ships, and to assist them in loading and unloading. 

Docket. — A ticket or direction tied to goods ; 
also a summary of any document or legal instrument. 

Dock Warrants certify as to goods in charge 
of the Dook Companies, and specify the ship by 
which they were imported, the importer, date of 
entry, to whom deliverable, the distinguishing 
marks, packages, and the gross and net weight, 
with the date at which warehouse rent commences. 

Dock Weight Notes contain specifications 


similar to those in the warrants. T^ey are deliver- 
able to purchasers of produce on payment of any 
deposit, and entitle them to the warrants on the 
completion of their payments. 

Douceur. — A gratuity given for the exercise of 
any infiuence on behalf of the donor. 

Draft. — A term applied both to bills and cheques ; 
also an allowance made in weighing certain articles 
of merchandise. 

Drawback. — The amount of duty refunded upon 
the exportation of excisable articles, or upon the 
re-exportation of foreign goods on which duty has 
been paid. 

Drawer. — T he person drawing a bill upon an- 
other, who is called the Drarcee. 

Dunnage.— A ny articles used in .stowing a ship’s 
cargo, for the purpose of protecting it from damage. 
Dunnage is also required for trimming a ship laden 
with heavy goods (such as iron, etc.), by slightly 
raising the cargo. 

Dutch Auction.— The plan of offering articles 
at nominal prices somewhat above their value, and 
gradually lowering them until accepted, the person 
who first assents becoming the purchaser. 

Duties. — Taxes or imposts of any kind upon 
merchandise or manufacture, payable either through 
Customs or Excise. 

Effects. — Personal or movable goods. 

Elegit. — A writ commanding the goods of a 
debtor to be taken in execution, but not to be sold. 
The creditor remains in possession until satisfied, 
during which time he is tenant hy elegit. 

Embargo. — A n order arresting the sailing of a 
ship or the removal of property. 

Embezzlement. — The fraudulent appropriation 
by clerks or others of cash or goods placed by the 
employer in their care, or received by them on his 
account. 

Emporium. — A principal place or mart for the 
purchase and sale of certain merchandise. 

Endowment. — A fixed sum, payable at the end 
of a certain number of years, in the event of a person 
surviving the given time. 

Engross. — To buy up in large quantities, so as to 
raise the price of the goods bought, and to sell at a 
profit. Also, in law, to copy in a large fair hand. 
He who does so is called an Engrosser, and the act 
is termed Engrossing, or an Engrossment. 

Entrep6t.— A n intermediate port for trade, or 
warehouse for the temporary reception of merchan- 
dise in transitu. 

Erratum. — A n error or mistake. • Plural, Errata. 

Et CiETEBA (&c. or etc.) — And so on. 

Eviction. — The loss caused to the buyer of any- 
thing in consequence of its being proved to belong 
to a third party. 
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EviDBNOB.-oThe proof of anything. 

Exchange. — A term denoting the transactions 
by which persons in one country liquidate their 
debts with those resident in another, by the purchase 
and remittance of orders to pay debts owing in con- 
trary directions ; these payments being collected by 
the person to whom such order is sent. These orders 
are termed BUIb of Exchange, and the price at 
which they are to be purchased is determined by the 
supply and demand, or Course of Exchange. 

Exchequeb Bills are promissory notes issued 
by authority of Parliament, and represent the greater 
portion of the floating or unfunded debt of this 
country. 

Excise. — A tax or duty upon certain articles 
produced or manufactured in the country. Officers 
of Excise or Gangers are the persons appointed to 
collect these duties. 

Executob. — O ne who is appointed by a testator 
to see that his will is properly carried into effect 
after his decease. 

Ex Officio. — A term denoting the power a 
person possesses by virtue of his office. 

Ex Parte. — Two Latin words sigmiyingin part ; 
as an act, deed, or statement by one party only, 
without the participation of the other. 

Exports. — G oods sent out of a country. 

Fac-simile.— A n exact copy of an original, with 
all its peculiarities. 

Factor. — A n old term for agent, still retained in 
certain trades, as corn-factor, fish-factOr, etc. 

Factory. — A n establishment in which some 
branch of industry is carried on ; also a place used 
by traders and agents (factors) for the negotiation 
of business. 

Failure. — T he suspension of payments by traders. 

Fee. — A compensation or reward for services 
rendered. 

Fiat in Bankruptcy.— The issue of judicial 
authoritf by the Court for proceeding in any 
case. 

Fieri Facias (or FL Fa.).—k judicial writ, after 
judgment is obtained for debt or damage, com- 
manding the sum to be levied on the effects of the 
defendant. 

Finance. — The revenue of a king or state. 

Financier.— O ne who manages finance. 

Firm. — A term applied to any trading establish- 
ment carried on by more than one person, or styled 
with more than one person’s name. 

Fiscal.— R elating to the revenue or pecuniary 
affairs of a state. 

Flotsam. — In marine insurance, goods floating 
on the surface of the waves — the term Jetsam being 
used when they are sunk under the surface of the 
water. Both appellations are distinctive from 


wrecked goods, which, to be considered such, must 
come to land. 

Folio.— A leaf ; two pages numbered alike and 
facing each other, one being allotted to the Dr. and 
the other to the Cr. side of an account. 

Free Port. — A port where no import or export 
duties are levied. 

Free Trade. — The freedom of buying and 
selling goods without such restrictions as duties, 
etc. 

Freight.— ‘T he sum paid for the transportation 
of merchandise forming the cargo of a ship, or for 
the hire of the whole or part of a ship. 

Funds. — The interminable annuities or funded 
portions of the National Debt, sometimes called 
Stocks. 

Garble. — The dross or refuse picked from spices, 
drugs, and other produce, in the process of garbling 
or sorting. 

Garnishment. — The notice in cases of attach- 
ment given to third parties, called garnishees, not 
to part with money or goods in their possession, 
pending the settlement of claims against the owners. 
(See Attachment.) 

Gauger.— A Custom House ofificer appointed to 
examine the contents of hogsheads, barrels, etc. 

Gazette.— ’J'he London Gazette. A publication 
issued under authority of the Government, contain- 
ing all parliamentary, official, legal, and commercial 
notices. 

Goodwill.— The advantage accruing to any con- 
cern from an established trade or connection. 

Gross. — The mass or bulk of anything. 

Guarantee. — The undertaking to perform or pay 
for another in case of his being unable to fulfil his 
engagements, or committing a fraud with regard to 
the matter guaranteed for. The person doing so is 
termed a Guarantor. 

Hat Money.— S ee Primage. 

Home Consumption. — An expression used for 
the ordinary trade demand for various commodities 
consumed in the country. 

Honouring. — Duly meeting claims or obligations. 

House.— A word almost synonymous in its mean- 
ing with firm, but occasionally applied as well to a 
concern carried on under the name of one person 
only. 

Hypothecation.— Giving a lien upon, or pledg- 
ing documents conveying a right to, property in the 
hands of third parties. (See Collateral Security.') 

Imports. — G oods brought into the country. 

Indenture.— A deed or agreement in writing, 
with special covenants. 

Indemnity. — Making good any loss or injury 
sustained. 

Index. — A n alphabetical list of the contents of 
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a volume or account book, and specifying the page 
on which each item is to be found. 

Indorse. — T o write on the back of a document. 
The person writing is the Indorser; the person to 
whom he transfers any right is the Indorsee; and 
what is written the Indorsation or Indorsetnent. 

In Forma Pauperis (m the form (or condition) 
of a poor person). — A mode of bringing a suit to 
avoid the payment of fees. 

Insolvent. — A person whose resources are in- 
sufficient to meet the whole of his liabities. 

Inspectorship, Deed of.— -A deed by which a 
person unable to meet his engagements places his 
business in the hands of his creditors, who carry it 
on until satisfied in whole or in part, under the 
hands of trustees termed Inspectors. 

Insurance is founded upon the principle of 
general combinations for the purpose of dividing 
and appropriating amongst the whole body any 
individual loss that may arise, each member contrib- 
uting a small percentage of his property to secure 
the rest — the contribution being in proportion to 
the risk to be incurred. 

Interest. — The produce of employed capital, 
or the consideration due for the loan of capital at 
the expiration of the term for which it has been 
used. When money is lent with the stipulation 
that interest shall be regularly paid, yearly or half- 
yearly, and not be added to the principal as it 
accrues, it is termed simple interest ; and when the 
stipulation is made that interest as it becomes due 
shall be added to and become part of the principal, 
it is termed compound interest, as the successive 
additions bear interest upon interest. Interest is 
also a term applied to any inherent or other right 
m, or benefit to be derived from, property, business, 
or security. 

Interest (Short). — In marine insurance, when 
the value of the goods shipped is short of the sum 
insured. A declaration of this sum being at once 
made upon the policy, the insured are entitled 
to a proportionate return of premium. (See Open 
Policy.) 

In Transitu. — Two Latin words signifying in 
course of transmission, or on the iray. 

Investment. — In commerce, laying out money. 
Capital sunk or employed in any permanent way is 
said to be invested. 

Invoice. — A mercantile term for the account 
specifying the contents of each package of goods 
shipped, thek cost, and the charges upon them ; now 
generally applied to all specifications of goods sold. 

I. 0. U. ( J owe you).—K memorandum acknow- 
ledging a debt. 

Jebquer. — A Customs officer, whose duty it is to 
search vessels on their arrival, for the purpose of 


ascertaining whether any unentered ^joods liable to 
duty are secreted, with a view to their clandestine 
introduction into the country. 

Jetsam.— S ee Flotsam. 

Jettison. — The act of throwing overboard part 
of a ship’s cargo, or cutting away masts, sails, etc., 
for the preservation of the rest of the cargo and 
ship. The owners of a ship or goods so jettisoned 
have recourse, by general average, upon the owners 
of the portion saved, who. in their turn, if they are 
insured, recover from the underwriters. 

Joint Adventure. — A mercantile speculation 
in which more than one interest is concerned. 

Lac. — A term used in India, denoting a sum of 

100.000. One hundred lacs equal one crore, or 

10 . 000 . 000 . 

Landing Account. — A n account taken by the 
various dock companies and wharfingers of all goods 
landed, with their weights and other particulars 
requisite to the importers, accompanied by remarks 
as to the condition of the packages or merchandise. 

Landing Waiter. — A Customs officer, whose 
duty it is to examine and take account of all goods 
liable to duty, on their being weighed after landing 
from the ship. 

Lay Days.— T he number of days allowed for 
unloading or loading ships, as stipulated between 
their owners and the charterers or freigliters. 

Lazaretto. — An establishment in which quar- 
antine is performed, and in which the goods landed 
from ships in quarantine are fumigated previous to 
their introduction to the markets. 

Lease or Tack. — A conveyance for a term of 
years (which term is always less than that which 
the lessor holds for) of houses, land, or any other 
description of property. The person granting the 
lease is termed a Lessor, and the person to whom it 
is granted a Leaseholder or Lessee. 

Letter of Credit.— A letter from a banker or 
mercantile house, requesting their agent to pay 
money to a third party— the bearer of the letter. 

Letter of Licence. — An agreement signed by 
the creditors of an insolvent or embarrassed trader, 
permitting him to carry on business for a certain 
time without satisfying their claims. 

Letters op Marque. — Letters granted by n 
Government to its subjects, authorising them to 
fit out ships (called privateers) to prey upon the 
commerce of a rival country. 

Levari Facias. — A writ of execution, command- 
ing a sum of money to be levied upon the effects of 
a defendant. 

Liabilities. — The debts and pecuniary responsi- 
bilities of any person or company. 

Lien. — A conditional right of claim upon pro- 
perty, such as is voluntarily granted by its owners 
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as a means affording security in monetary trans- 
actions. 

Lighterage. — The amount of freight or hire of 
■ a lighter or barge. 

Limitations. — The period fixed by law for the 
recovery of debts. Those of an ordinary character 
become void in law after a lapse of six years, unless 
a written acknowledgment and promise to pay has 
been made during that period. For bonds, deeds, 
and judgment debts, twenty years are assigned 

Limited Liability.— In Registered Joint-Stock 
Companies the limitation of the liabilities of each 
member for the debts of the company to the nominal 
amount of his shares. 

Liquidation. — A course of settlement or wind- 
ing-up. 

Lloyd’s. — Subscription rooms in the Royal Ex- 
change, where the private underwriters or marine 
insurers attend for the transaction of their busi- 
ness. 

Lloyd’s Bonds. — An acknowledgment of in- 
debtedness by a railway company originally given 
to a contractor for a portion of the line. They are 
in excess of the amount of debentures allowed by the 
Act of Parliament to the company granting them, 
and derive their name from the originator, who 
devised them as a jdan for giving security to the 
builder of the line. Having the nature of a mort- 
gage. and being for a portion of the original plant, 
they w^ere supposed to be a first charge on the 
property of the company, but their legality has been 
called into question, and they cannot be readily 
negotiated in the money market. 

Log Book. — A book containing a minute record 
of a ship’s progress, and every incident occurring to 
her or on board of her during the voyage. 

Mandate. — A delivery of goods to a person wdio 
is to do some act in connection with them entirely 
without reward. He who delivers the goods is styled 
the Mandator^ and the receiver the Mandatory. 

Mandamus. — A writ issuing from the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, requiring the performance of certain 
specified acts. It is a writ of a most extensive 
remedial nature, and issues in all cases w’here 
the plaintiff has a right to have anything done,, 
and has no other leyal meane of compelling its 
performance. 

Manifest. — A statement made out by the master 
of a vessel previous to leaving port, specifying the 
whole of the cargo, ports of destination, etc. 

Master. — The person entrusted with the care 
and navigation of a merchant ship. 

Maximum. — The greatest quantity or part of 
anything. Plural, Maxima. 

Measurement Goods. — Merchandise on which 
freight is paid by measurement instead of weight. 


A ton consists of 40 feet, and the solid contents in 
measurement of each package is ascertained by 
taking its length, breadth, and depth. 

Merchant. — One who trades with foreign coun- 
tries ; an importer and exporter of goods and produce. 

Minimum.— T he least quantity or part of any- 
thing. Plural, Minima. 

Monopoly. — A privileged or other absorption of 
an entire trade or branch of industry. 

Mortgage. — A pledge of land or property by 
deed as seciuity for money lent or owing. The 
person pledging is the Mortyagor; the one in whose 
favour the d6cd is executed the Mortgagee. 

Muster. — A n average sample or collection of 
samjJcs. 

Negotiable Document.— A document which 
in its transfer from one person to another conveys 
to the possessor a legal right to the money or pro- 
perty specified. 

Net. — That which remains after the deduction of 
all charges, outlay, or allowances of any description. 

Notary (Public).— A specially authorised per- 
son who attest.s, copies, or translates certain 
documents, proves their validity for the purpose of 
giving them effect abroad, and whose province is to 
note, and issue jmdest against, the non-acceptance 
or non-payment of bills. 

Noting op a Bill. — A note taken of its pre- 
sentation for acceptance or payment, customarily 
effected on a second presentation by a notary, as 
proof of the claim having been duly made. 

Null and Void.— O f no effect. 

Open Account. — An account in Dr. and Cr. form, 
exhibiting all open transactions between two parties, 
setting down the amounts of those transactions that 
are determined but not matured, and estimating 
the out-turn of those still pending, so that tho 
balance shows a close estimate of the respective 
position of the parties concerned in the account. 

Open Policy. — I n marine insurance, where a 
certain sura is in.sured, leaving the declaration of the 
goods and their values to be sub.sequently made. 

On dit (^People sag ). — Placed at the beginning 
of a sentence to denote that what follows is a flying 
rumour. 

Options.— Speculative transactions on the Stock 
Exchange, where persons give so much per cent, for 
the option of buying or selling so much stock at a 
fixed price on a certain fixed day. 

Overcharge. — A n excessive charge or price. 

Panic. — A sudden fright, especially when without 
cause. Used commercially to denote a general 
distrust with regard to money matters. 

Par. — Exact corresponding value, neither en- 
hanced by premium nor depreciated by discount. 

Par of Exchange. — T he comparative intrinsic 
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value of the specie of diiferent countries according 
to their fixed standards of weight and purity. 

Partnership. — T he combination of two or more 
individuals for the purposes of business in common, 
each deriving a share of the profits, or bearing a 
corresponding share of the losses arising from it. 

Pass Book. — A book passing between bankers 
and their customers, which records all payments 
and receipts. 

Passport. — A document granted by a consul, 
giving a description of the owner, and entitling him 
to pass through or to reside for a time in the country 
for which it is given. In maritime law, a document 
carried in time of war by a vessel to prove her 
nationality. 

Patent, Letters-Patent. — A privilege granted 
under the Crown seal, conveying to the persons speci- 
fied the sole right to make use of some new invention 
or discovery therein stated. 

Penalty. — A sum to bo forfeited for the non- 
completion of a contract or for a part of it. 

Pee Cent. — “ By the Hundred"' Thus 5 j)er 
cent, would be five out of every hundred. 

PeR-MIT. — A licence from the Excise authorities 
permitting the removal of goods upon which duty 
has been paid. 

Pilot. — A person duly qualified and authorised 
to conduct ships through rivers, into or out of port, 
or through certain channels or roads. 

Plant. — A trade term comprehending fixed 
machinery, implements, or other requisites for 
carrying on a business. 

Policy of Insurance. — A document by which 
insurance companies and underwriters secure to the 
parties contracting with them for life, fire, or marine 
insurance, an indemnity against loss from the risk 
incurred. It is a document of considerable import- 
ance, stating the names of the insurers and of 
the insured, the amount and exact nature of the 
indemnity, and of the risk incurred. 

Post, To (^BooU-keepiiig). — To transfer an entry 
from one book to another. 

Postdate. — T o date a letter or document of any 
description later than the day on which it is 
written. 

Post Obit Bond. — A bond, the main condition 
of which is that it only becomes payable after the 
death of some person whose name is therein specified. 

Precis- WRITING.— W riting the contents of a 
document in as short and condensed a style as 
possible. 

PBEifiUM. — An additional sum beyond a standard 
or fixed price. 

Premium (Insurance).— T he percentage or sum 
paid by the insured for the indemnification granted 
by the insurer. 


Presentment of a Bill.— T he a^t of demand- 
ing, or presenting for, acceptance or payment. 

Price Current. — A list or enumeration of various 
articles of commerce, with the market price of each. 

Primage, or Hat Money. — A customary per- 
centage paid by shippers, in addition to the freight 
of goods, and considered to be for the master of the 
vessel, for his care and trouble in taking charge of 
such goods while on board. 


APPLIED MECHANICS.~-XVIIT. 

[Continued from p. 217.1 

PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OP CENTRIFUGAL 
FORCE. 

Perhaps the commonest application of the pro- 
perties of a revolving body, to which we have just 
referred, is to be met with in the use of centrifugal 
governors on certain machines, especially on steam 
and other engines. The centrifugal governor in its 
simplest form was first employed on steam-engines 
by James Watt. It 
consists of a pair of 
heavy balls sus- 
pended by links, as 
shown in Fig. 107, 
the whole being 
caused to rotate by 
the engine to be 
“governed.” If the 
speed increases, 
the balls fly out, 
raising the sleeve B, 
which is connected 
to the throttle- 
valve, through the 
bell-crank B ; thus the steam supply is diminished 
or cut off altogether. The defect of such a governor 
is that the engine must first change 
its speed before the governor acts ; 
but the change may be kept within 
very small limits. 

It will be an interesting exercise 
for the student to consider the 
equilibrium (neglecting friction) of 
the forces acting. Thus the pull of 
the link I is balanced by two forces, 
the centrifugal force F and the 
weight w of one ball, as shown in 
Fig. 108. The forces are parallel to the sides of 
the triangle, p Q E (Fig. 107) ; hence — 




Fig. 108. 


F ; w = r : A or F = 


K • 


More usually the governor is loaded, as in Porter’s 
governor, shown in Fig. 40, in which oase it is not 
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diflScult to pr%ve that the force available to do the 
work of moving heavy parts and overcoming friction 
is increased by the device of loading the governor, 
W + w 

in the ratio of ^ *, and that the speed of the 

governor is also increased as .y/ + w) to rv ; 

on the b apposition that the vertical movement of 
the two weights is the same. 
The constant load may be 
replaced by the variable load 
of a spring ; but the effect is 
somewhat similar, the loaded 
governor being more “ power- 
ful ” and running at a higher 
speed for the same opening 
of the balls. We have not 
space to refer further to this 
interesting subject ; but the 
student can consult articles 
on the subject in the en- 
gineering journals. 

Examples. 

1. Find the centrifugal 
force of a spherical ball of 
cast-iron 3 inches in dia- 
meter, when its centre is 
rotating in a circle of 2 feet 
radius at 150 revolutions per minute. A cubic 
inch of cast-iron weighs *20 lb. 

Answer, 5G-31b. 

2. Find the total centrifugal force of the two balls 
of a Watt centrifugal governor, the balls being of 
cast-iron 3 inches in diameter, when rotating with 
their centres 8‘5 inches from the axis, at a speed of 
90 revolutions per minute. If a constant weight of 
20 lb. is placed on the sleeve of the governor, find 
the centrifugal force and speed necessary to keep 
the balls rotating at the same radius, friction being 
neglected. 

Answers. 

Unloaded governor, centrifugal force = 14*38 lb. 
Loaded ‘ „ „ „ = 63*49 lb. 

Speed of loaded governor = 173*7 revolutions 
per minute. 

3. A locomotive passes round a curve in a railway 
of 500 feet radius, at a speed of 30 miles an hour. If 
the weight on one pair of wheels is 16 tons, find 
the outward or centrifugal force of these wheels on 
the rails, supposing them free to move outwards. 
If the centres of the rails are five feet apart, how 
much would the outer rail have to be elevated so 

• Professor Ewing In the article on the Steam Engine, 
" Encyolopadia Britannico. * 

186 



that the resultant force due to gravity and centri- 
fugal force would act perpendicularly to the plane of 
the rails ? In such a question as this, is it necessary 
to know the weight of the train ? 

Answers. (1) Centrifugal force = 4309*6 lb 

(2) Outer rail must be elevated = *6 ft. 

(3) No. 

4. Show that Rankine's rule, by which the eleva- 


tion of outer rail should = 


gauge X 


, where v is 


the speed in miles per hour, is approximately correct. 


• HARMONIC MOTION. 

When a body has such a motion that after a 
certain interval of time it is again passing any 
fixed point and moving in the same direction as 
before, its motion is periodic, and the time which it 
has taken is called the periodic time of the motion. 
A very simple example of periodic motion is that of 
a body moving uniformly on a circular path, the 
time taken in going once round the circle being the 
periodic time. There are many examples of periodic 
motion, and some belong to that peculiar class of 
periodic motions called simple harmonic motion. 

Definition. — Simple harmonic motion is the pro- 
jection of uniform circular motion on a diameter of 
the circle. The meaning of this definition will be 
understood from Fig. 111. Let a body move on the^ 


o‘ 



0 " 


Fig. no. 

circumference of the circle with a uniform velocity, 
taking say of a second to go from A to b', from 
b' to c', etc., these distances being equal. Now, if 
a second body moved in such a way as to always 
just occupy the position of a projection of the first 
on the diameter a l, this second body would have 
a simple harmonic motion. Its motion would rurt 
be uniform, but would be quicker towards the 
middle of its path and slower towards the ends ; in 
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fact, in the case we have supposed, it would take 
of a second to go from A to B, and the same time to 
go from F to 0, which is a much greater distance. 
A heavy ball, suspended by a very long thin wire, 
has a motion very nearly of this kind when vi- 
brating like a pendulum, and many motions with 
which the engineer is concerned approximate 
closely to simple harmonic motions. 

There are certain peculiarities about this motion 
which might almost be taken as definitions of it. 
For instance, a body moving with a simple harmonic 
motion always has an acceleration proportional to 
its distance from its mean position, the positive 
acceleration being always towards that point. In 
other words, the body moves with an increasing 
velocity when moving towards the point referred to, 
and with a diminishing velocity when moving away 
from that point, the acceleration being proportional 

to distance from it. Since acceleration 

mass 

and the mass is constant, the force acting on the 
body urging it to return to its mean position must 
be proportional to its distance from that position. 
Either of these characteristics of simple harmonic 
motion may be taken as a definition of it, but \\c 
prefer that which has already been given. 

The periodic time T of a simple harmonic motion 
is given by the following rule : — 


T= 27r 


oiuent 

acceleration.' 


No elementary proof of this rule is altogether 
satisfactory, but the following is as good as any : — 
The acceleration of the point on the diameter is 
equal to the resolved part — along that diameter — 
of the centripetal acceleration of the point on the 

fj2 

circumference — i.e., the resolved part of — ; which 


IS 


r 


X 


r 


Displacement = x, 
acceleration = . 


di splaceme nt __ 
acceleration ~ ^ 




which is evidently constant. Now the periodic 
time T is the time taken to describe one circum- 
ference, hence (since distance = velocity x time), 

2 7rr = vT, or T = .Z. 

V 'lit 

--Z! 

hence displacement ^ 7^ 
acceleration 4tH 


or T = 2 IT s / displftcenient 
^ acceleration. 


To the student who possesses a slight knowledge 
of the Differential Calculus, the following brief 
demonstration may be useful : — 


Lot the body moving on the circle ^ave an angular 
velocity of A ra- 
dians per second, 
and let time be mea- 
sured from the in- 
stant of passing o' 
(Fig. 111). Thedis- 
placement x of the 
projection agrees 
with the angular 
displacement At of 
a radius r. Refer- 
ring to the motion 
of the projection, 
"ig. in, its velocity is — 

, = Ar cos At, since x = r sin Af ; 







. acceleration = 




dti 

A»x, 


= - A^r sin At 


which show.s that acceleration 
II 1 is the t>eriodic time — 
AT = 27r, 


ui- 




and the rule just obtained becomes — 
acceleration = - ) x 

4Tr» 

— — • a:, 

the — sign showing that the velocity decreases as 
the body moves away from its mean position. 

The above rule may be put in the form — 

<p _ 2n- . /tli8j)lacenient, x, 

^ acceleration, 

the negative sign being neglected. This is the rule 
already given for the periodic 
time. 

The application of these 
rules to different examples of 
simple harmonic motion will 
not present much difficulty. 

A few illustrations of the me- 
thod of applying them will 
now be given. 

Example.— F ind the time of 
vibration of a simple pendulum 
in terms of its length, and the 
value of g. 

We can only represent a sim- 
ple pendulum approximately, 
and this we do by suspending a small ball of heavy 
material by a long light silk thread which is supposed 
to remain of constant length. When the ball vibrates 
in small arcs, apply the rules already given. By 
referring to Fig. 113, it will be seen that the force 
acting along the tangent o A to the arc at A is— 



Fig. 112. 
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W X cos OAW 

AP ^ AK 
-V*rx A^-Wx 

since the triangles K s A and p w A are similar. 
Now, since the arc is very small, A K may be taken as 
equal to the arc o A, which is the displacement a — 

. • . force = W * 

iiiaHs W X ^ Z ’ 

9 


and — 


T = Stt A / tiihpJaceiueut 
^ acceleratiou 


= 2^ 

= 2t y/ - , 

I being measured in feet. 

Note. — T he time of vibration of an ordinary 
seconds pendulum is two seconds. 

Another example is the vibration of a mass sus- 
pended from a cylindric spiral spring. 

Example. — S uppose a spiral spring elongates x 
inches (a? being usually a fraction) for 1 lb. increment 
of load, neglecting the weight of the spring itself, find 
its time of vibration with a load w lb. Consider the 
.spring when x inches from its mean position. The 
force tending to bring it back is 1 lb., the displace- 
ment of a foot, and the acceleration = force 1 lb. 


•7- mass of ball = 1 — 

y 

of vibration is — 


y_ 

w 


and hence the time 


T=2,r^_'._ ^ = 2,r ^ ll 

In a similar way the time of vertical vibration of 
the cage in a deep shaft of a mine may be worked 
out, the suspending rope acting in a way resembling 
the spiral spring in the last example. 


Numekical Examples. 

1. Find the length of a simple pendulum which 

beats seconds at a place where the value of g 
is 32*29. Answer, 3*17 feet. 

2. A ball weighing 201b. is suspended from a 
cylindric spiral spring. If the spring lengthen 
T2inch for an additional load of 1 lb., find the time 
of vibration, neglecting the weight of the spring. 

Answer, T = *495 second. 

3. A cage weighing one ton is supported by one 
mile of vertical steel wire rope, one square inch in 
cross-section. Taking Young’s Modulus for the rope 
as 28000000, assuming that the rope and cage 
vibrate longitudinally with a simple harmonic 
motion, and that half the mass of the rope may be 
taken as existing only at its lower end, the other 
half neglected ; find the time of vibration. 

Answer, 1*6 seconds. 


LOGIC. — ly. 

[Contimtd from p. 221.] 

HYPOTHETJ CAL S YLLOG ISMS- SORITES- INDUCTION. 
Hitherto we have treated only of the pure Cate- 
gorical Syllogism, which consists of three categorical 
propositions, called by some logicians propositions 
de inease, from their asserting that the predicate is 
(or is not) contained in the subject. 

We have seen, however, that there are alw) 
Hypothetical Propositions, composed of several 
(?.e., two or more) categoricals united to one 
another by a conjunction, called a copvla, and 
named Conditional, Disjunctive, Causal, etc., ac- 
cording to the nmnes given by grammarians to the 
respective conjunctions which unite them. 

Now a hypothetical syllogism is one in which 
one, two, or all three of the propositions are hypo- 
theticals e //., (1) “ If this man is wise, he is happy; 
he is wise ; therefore, he is happy.” (2) “ He who 
is wise, U happy ; if he is a philosopher, he is wise; 
therefore, if he is a philosopher, he is happy.” 
(3) “ If he IS wise, he is happy ; if he is a philo- 
.Hopher, he is wise ; therefore, if he is a philosopher, 
he is hap]»y ” Of these, such syllogisms as in the 
first example are far more common than those 
resembling the other two. 

Hypothetical syllogisms are divided into Condi- 
tionals and JDisjnnctircs, the other kinds of hypo- 
thetical propositions not giving rise to particular 
classes of syllogisms bearing their names. 

A conditional proposition is said to have in it an 
illative force — i.e., one of the two categorical pro- 
positions of which it is composed results or follows 
from the other. The name of antecedent is given to 
that from which the other results ; and that which 
results from it is called the consequent ; the connec- 
tion subsisting between the two being termed the 
consequence. It should be remarked that it is en- 
tirely upon this consequence that the truth or false- 
hood of the conditional depends, and not at all upon 
the truth or falsehood of either the antecedent or 
consequent, or both of t hem. Either or both of these 
may be false or absurd, and yet the conditional be 
true, i.e., the consequent moy follow from the ante- 
cedent notwithstanding. For example, in this 
proposition, “ If the atheists are right, there i.s no 
God,” both the antecedent and consequent are 
false, and yet the conditional proposition coraposetl 
of the two together is true, i.e., the truth of the 
consequent follows from the truth of the antecedent. 

The meaning of every conditional proix)sition, 
then, is — that the antecedent being granted, the 
consequent is granted also. This may obviously be 
considered from a twofold point of view : — 1. If 
the antecedent is granted, the consequent must be 
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granted. 2. If the antecedent were granted, the 
consequent would have to be granted. Hence are 
derived these two rules : — Firstly, the antecedent 
being granted, the consequent may be inferred 
(which does not require explanation). Secondly, 
the consequent being denied, the antecedent may 
be denied ; because, if the antecedent could not be 
denied, i.e.^ if it were true, the consequent (which 
is granted to be false) would be true also. These 
rules may be made clearer by an example. “ If a 
state is well governed, the rights of the weaker are 
secured.” Here, if we grant the truth of the ante- 
cedent, the truth of the consequent may, by the 
first rule, be inferred, and we may reason thus : 
“ But this state is well governed, therefore the 
rights of the weaker are secured.” These three 
propositions taken together give us a Conditional 
Syllogism. Every conditional syllogism of this 
kind, in which, by the application of the first rule, 
we, as it were, build up an argument, is called 
eonetructivct and is reducible to the form — “ If A is 
B, C is D ; but A is B, therefore C is D.” 

If, however, we apply to the same example the 
second of the above rules, we get what is called a De- 
structive Conditional Syllogism. Thus, “ If a state is 
well governed, the rights of the weaker are secured ; 
but the rights of the weaker are not secured in this 
state ; therefore it is not well governed.” “ If A is 
B, C is D ; but C is not D ; therefore A is not B.” 

It must be carefully borne in mind that we cannot 
in either case reverse the process. We cannot 
infer anything at all if we deny the antecedent 
or affirm (/.e., grant the truth of) the consequent. 
It is readily conceivable (to recur to the above 
example) that a state might be very badly governed 
in other respects where the rights of the weaker 
were secure, and consequently it does not necessarily 
follow from the fact that the rights of the w^eaker 
in a state are secure that it is well governed. So 
also for the same reason we cannot assert, because 
a state is not well governed, that therefore the 
rights of the weaker are not secure. 

There are, then, only two kinds of conditional 
syllogisms— the one constructive, depending for its 
validity on the first rule ; and the other destructive, 
depending for its validity on the second. 

A Disjunctive Proposition is, as has already been 
explained, composed of two or more categoricals 
joined together by the disjunctive conjunctions, 
either^ or. It states an alternative, i.d?., some one 
or other of its members must be true: e.ff., 
“ This science is either pure, inductive, or mixed.” 
Unless some one of these categoricals is true, the 
disjunctive must be false. In addition to thi.s, 
however, there must also be some opposition between 
the parts, f.c., they must be incapable of being all 


true at the same time. Thus : Either this man is 
mortal, or he has red hair,” though Exactly corre- 
sponding in form with the proposition given above,, 
is quite useless for any purpose of reasoning. 

If one of the propositions of a syllogism be dis- 
junctive, the syllogism is called disjunctive on that 
account. Suppose we have as the major premise,. 
“ Either A is B, or C is D,” we may deny one of the 
categoricals in the minor, and then affirm the truth 
of the other in the conclusion : — “ But A is not B ; 
therefore C is D ” ; or, “ but C is not D, therefore 
A is B.” And in the same way, if, instead of being 
two, there were several categoricals, any one or 
more of them being granted to be false, some one 
or other of the remaining ones (if more than one),, 
or the remaining one (if only one), may be inferred 
true: e,g,, “It is either spring, or summer, or 
autumn, or winter; but it is neither spring nor 
summer ; therefore, it is either autumn or winter.” 

In most instances, however, not only (as we have 
already seen must be the case) is one of the cate- 
goricals true, but only one is true. The consequence 
of this is, that we are also able, if the truth of one 
or more of the members be granted, to deny the 
truth of the remainder : e.y. (referring to the above 
example), “ But it is spring ; therefore, it is neither 
summer, nor autumn, nor winter.” 

We must next speak of the Dileuma, concerning 
the nature of which different logicians have ex- 
pressed very different views. Popularly, the dilemma 
is considered as an alternative argument, such that,, 
if the conclusion of one train of reasoning be not 
admitted, that of the other must be ; so that one 
has to choose, as is said, between the two “ horns ” 
of the dilemma. This is in the outline true, though 
not logically accurate ; besides which the “ horns” 
may be and often are more than two in number in 
the arguments to which the name is properly 
applied. In reality the dilemma is a complex ar- 
gument, and partakes both of the nature of the 
conditional and disjunctive syllogisms. It may be 
described as a syllogism with the major composed 
of two or more conditional propositions (having 
each the same or different antecedents, and the 
same or different consequents), and with a dis- 
junctive minor. It will thus assume one of three 
forms : — 

1. SIMPLE CONSTRUCTIVE. 

If A is B, C is D ; and if B is F, C is D ; 

But either A is B, or £ is F ; 

Therefore, C is D. 

Here we have several antecedents in the major, 
each with the same consequent ; and in the minor 
these antecedents being granted di^unctively — Le,j 
it being granted that one or other of them is true— 
we infer categorically in the conclusion the truth of 
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the one common consequent. The following is an 
example of this kind of dilemma : — 

Ifthia man is guilty, he should be placed in confinement ; and 
if he is insane, he should be placed in confinement ; 

But he is either guilty or insane ; 

Therefore, he should be placed in confinement. 

II. COMPLEX CONSTRUCTIVE. 

If A is B, C is D ; and if B is F, G is H ; 

But either A is B, or E is F ; 

Therefore, either C is D, or Q is H. 

if the criminal knew the consequences of his act, he was 
xvicked ; and if he did not know the consequences, he was 
insane. 

But he either knew the consequences, or he did not know 
them ; 

Therefore, he was either wicked or Insane. 

Here we are given several antecedents in the major, 
iis before ; but each has a different consequent ; 
iind consequently when, as before, we are granted 
in the minor the truth of one or other of the 
-intecedents, we can only diyimctively infer in the 
conclusion the truth of the several consequents. 

III. DESTRUCTIVE (always complex). 

If A is B, C is D ; and if E is F, G la H ; 

But either 0 is not D, or G is not H ; 

Therefore, either A is not B, or E is not F. 

If this man were wise, he would not speak irreverently of the 
Bible in jest ; and If he were good, he would not do it in 
earnest ; 

But he does it either in jest or earnest ; 

‘Therefore, he is either not wise or not good. - 

In this case we have several antecedents in the 
ti^ajor premise, each with a different consequent. 
These consequents are dityunctirely denied in the 
minor, i.e., it is asserted that some one or other of 
them is false, and then in the conclusion it is 
inferred from this that some one or other of the 
iintecedents is false. 

Before passing from the consideration of hypo- 
thcticals, it must be observed (in conformity with 
t he statement that the syllogism is the type of all 
reasoning), that hypotheticals can by one means or 
another be reduced to categorical syllogisms, to 
which the dictum and other rules before given can 
be applied. All conditional propositions may, for 
instance, be considered as universal affirmatives, of 
which the terms are entire propositions, the ante- 
cedent being the subject, and the consequent the 
predicate. Thus, “ If A is B, C is D,” is equivalent 
to such a categorical as this : “ The case of A being 
B is a case of C being D,” and then (if we are 
•dealing with a simple constructive conditional 
fiyllogism) the minor and conclusion may be repre- 
sented thus: “This present case is a case of A 
being B; therefore it is a case of C being D.’* 
Sometimes, too, when the antecedent and conse- 
quent of a conditional have each the same subject, 


the syllogism may be reduced by simply sub- 
stituting a categorical major premise for the condi- 
tional one— tf.y., “ If Caesar was a tyrant, he deserved 
death,” might be represented by the proposition 
“ All tyrants deserve death,” the minor premise and 
conclusion remaining the same as before. Some of 
the methods by which hypotheticals are reduced to 
categoricals may appear somewhat awkward ; but 
this is not of much consequence, as it is only to 
show the universality of syllogistic reasoning that 
such reduction ever is employed. 

An Entkymeme is a syllogism with one of its 
premises suppressed. Which of the two remains to 
be supplied may be easily ascertained by observing 
whether the subject of the suppressed premise 
occurs in the conclusion or not. If it does, the 
major obviously is wanting; and if not, the minor: 
e.y., “ Caesar was a tyrant ; therefore, Caesar deserved 
death,” is evidently a syllogism in Barbara with the 
major, “All tyrants deserve death,” suppressed. 
Of course we cannot determine upon the validity of 
the enthymeme as an argument until we have both 
the premises before us, and see whether they con- 
form accurately to the syllogistic laws. 

The Sorites is an argument composed of a series 
of propositions, in which the predicate of each is 
the subject of the next, until finally the conclusion 
is arrived at, which is formed of the first subject 
and last predicate in the series : e.y., “ Caius is a 
man ; all men are finite beings ; all finite beings 
are sentient ; all sentient beings seek happiness ; 
therefore Caius seeks happiness.” (1) “ A is B; (2) 
B is C ; (3) C is D ; (4) D is E ; (6) E is F ; there- 
fore A is F.” 

An argument of this kind may be expanded into a 
series of syllogisms in the first figure, the conclusion 
of each (with the next in order of the propositions 
of the sorites, as major) being the minor premise 
of the next. There will thus be as many syllog- 
isms as there are propositions in the sorites inter- 
vening between the first premise and the conclusion ; 
the first being the only viiTwr premise expressed in 
the sorites. Since, as we have seen, the minor only 
in the first figure can be particular, it follows that 
the only proposition in the sorites which may be 
particular is the first, all the rest beiqg necessarily 
universal, as being major premises in syllogisms in 
the first figure. For a similar reason no proposition 
except the last can be negative ; if otherwise, the 
syllogism in which that proposition occurred would 
have a negative minor, which is impossible in the 
first figure. The following diagram will make the 
process of the expansion of a sorites into syllogisms 
much clearer (the numbers referring to the proposi- 
tions in the form already given). The above soiites 
will be reduced into four syllo^sms, thus 
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1 2 « 4 

(2) B l« C, (3) C \n D, (4) D is E, ('i) E is F, 

(1 ) A is B, [A is C], [A IS D], [A Is E), 

(. •. A is C], [. A is D], [. *. A is E], [. *. A is F]. 

There are nlso, of course, conditional sorites, in 
which the propositions are conditional, instead of 
categorical ; but of these it is unnecessary to treat 
particularly. 

hiducthm is, by some writers, regarded as a 
totally distinct process of reasoning from the syllog- 
istic, or, at least, as ultimately depending for its 
validity upon quite other grounds than the syl- 
logism. 

According to Whately, the word “ induction ” is 
vaguely used ; being sometimes emplo3^ed to denote 
the process of investidatUm and collecting facts, 
and sometimes that of deducing an infercTicc from 
the facts when ascertained : induction, in the for- 
mer sense, being distinct, indeed, from the syllog- 
ism, but not being a form of argument at all ; and 
in the latter sense, being, like all other reasoning, 
capable of being expressed in the s^dlogistic form. 
Moreover, he regards induction, and rightl.v, so far 
ns it is taken to moan a process of hiquirg, as quite 
outside the province of Logic altogether, the office 
of which is not to get premises, but to see what 
conclusion (if any) can be drawn from them when 
got, no matter how. So far as induction is a process 
of inference or reasoning, w’e may accept Mill’s 
definition The process by which we conclude 
that wffiat is true of certain individuals of a class 
is true of the whole class, or thjit what is true at 
certain times will be true in similar circumstances 
at all times.” Or wc might describe it generally 
as the process by w’hich we infer a proposition to 
be true universally from finding it to be true in a 
number of particular instances. Thus, to take 
Whately’.s example : — “ The Earth moves round the 
Sun in an elliptical orbit ; so does Mercury ; so 
does Venus ; so does Mars, etc. ; therefore, all 
planets (the universal term which comprehends 
these individuals) move round the Sun in such an 
orbit.” Here we have an example of inductive 
reasoning. But thi^ argument, if it be reducible to 
the syllogistic form, is plainly an enthymeme, being 
incomplete as it stands. Now it is very seldom 
that an instance is found of wffiat is called “per- 
fect ” induction, }.e,, one in which there is a com- 
plete enumeration of all the individuals, respecting 
which we assert collectively what we had before 
.asserted separately, c.y., “John is in England; so 
i,s Thomas ; so is Peter ; so is Francis : all the sons 
of Edward are John, Thomas, Peter, and Francis ; 
therefore, all the sons of Edw'ard are in England.” 
Besides, such an induction is practically useless for 
the purpx-cs of inference, as we have gained no 


further knowledge when we have staled the truth 
of the universal, which is merely made up of the 
particulars already enumerated, and nothing more. 
However, in the induction commonly employed, 
what is meant is, not that there is a complete 
enumeration (in many cases that would be im- 
possible) of the individuals of the class, but that 
those which are enumerated are to be taken as a 
sufficient sample or number of instances to warrant 
us in drawing the conclusion that what has been 
found true of them is true of the rest also. Bear- 
ing this in mind, every induction will appear to be 
an enthymeme with the premise (that which 

contains the statement about the individuals) ex- 
pressed, and can be reduced to a syllogism by 
supplying a major premise, which will, in all cases, 
be found to be substantially the same. This major 
is, as given by Whately, “What belongs to the 
individual or individuals we have examined, be- 
longs (certainly, or probably, as the case may be) 
to the whole class under which they come.” The 
example by which he illustrates this is— from find- 
ing on examination of several sheep, that they each 
ruminate, we conclude that the same is the case 
with the rehole species of sheep ; and from finding 
on examination of the sheep, ox, deer, and other 
animals deficient in upper cutting-teeth, that they 
each ruminate, wo conclude (with more or less 
certainty) that quadrupeds thus deficient are rumin- 
ants ; the hearer readily supplying in sense the 
suppressed major premise — namely, that “what 
belongs to the individual sheep we have examined, 
is likely to belong to the whole species,” etc. 

The origin of this major premise, and the grounds 
of its validity, are questions for Psychology and 
Metaphysics rather than for Logic proper. It is 
now generally held that it may be ultimately re- 
solved into the Law of Causation — rather awkwardly 
called by Mill “the Law of the Uniformity of 
Nature.” The view of Mill, and of those who hold 
that all our knowledge is derived from experience, 
is that “ all reasoning is primarily from particulars 
to particulars ” : we are led by the Law of Asso- 
ciation of Ideas to expect that what has happened 
before will happen again in similar circumstances. 
Experience soon shows us that this is often not 
the case, and that the only similarity we can rely 
on in nature is that similar causes will have similar 
effects. We cannot rely on the repetition of a 
mere oo-exxstenoe. Men believed for five thousand 
years that all swans were white— that is to say, 
that the attribute white co-existed in every swan 
with its other attributes— yet the black swans 
of West Australia proved they were wrong. But 
we never have found that things happen without 
causes, or that similar causes have not had similar 
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effects, unless jp the second case some fresh causes 
were present counteracting the effect of the first. 
Even in this case, all the causes produce their 
effect ; the sum total of the causes in the supposed 
cases is not alike, and therefore the cases are not 
really similar. Wherever, then, we can establish that 
the circumstances conjoined in any given case are 
conjoined through causation, we may be sure that all 
cases similar to this — similar, that is. in the absence 
of counteracting causes as well as in the presence 
of causes like those here present— will exhibit the 
same result. But in the absence of any such guar- 
antee, we cannot conclude with certainty from 
one case to the next, still less to the whole class. 

Other philosophers, among them Kant, liave held 
that this “Law of Causation,” or “Law of the 
Uniformity of Nature,” is not acquiiwl by experi- 
ence, but is innjite — is part of the structure of our 
mind, and that were we not absolutely certain of 
it, we could not be sore of our knowledge of the 
universe. Kant, indeed, held that it was identical 
with the principle whicli he regarded as the basis 
of the hypothetical syllogism. To discuss this 
matter would take us further into the subject than 
is desirable in an elementary work. 

Both sides would admit that the inductions of 
science might be reduced to the deductive form, 
with the Law of Causation as an ultimate major 
i:)rcmise. But the Law of Causation is regarded by 
Mill as itself “ an induction of the rudest kind ” — 
an induction by simple enumeration to which no 
contradictory instance has ever been, found, and 
which our daily experience confirms in countless 
ways. More recently, our certainty of it has been 
ascribed in part to inherited experience. Each 
generation (it is said) has experienced fresh proof 
of its truth, and belief in it has become organised 
in some way in the physical structure of our 
brains ; and has been transmitted, like other phj^sical 
characteristics, by inheritance. 

Mill’s “ four methods of inductive inquiry ” are 
based on the following canons, which a little re- 
flection will show to be special forms of the Law of 
Causation. We here give them in an abridged 
form : — 

1. Agreement. Whatever in the various cases 
examined is always found correlated with the result 
in question, is some part of the cause. [This canon 
is not final because of the existence oiphirality of 
cansee : effects may be to all appearances similar, 
and yet may be produced by different causes. 
Hence the inquiry has to be prosecuted further 
by the aid of the method of Difference.] 

2. Difference. Whatever by its addition makes 
a difference to the result in question is some part 
of the cause of the change. 
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3. Concomitant Variations. An antecedent and 
a consequent varying together, directly or inversely, 
are connected through causation. 

4. Residues. When it is known that part of a 
phenomenon is due to certala antecedents, the re- 
mainder is the effect of tlie remaining antecedents 
[observed or hitherto unobserved]. 

These are rather methods of proof than of scienti- 
fic discovery properly speaking. Discovery usually 
proceeds l^^e “deductive method,” that is to say, 
by forming an hypothesis or supposition as to the 
cauie of a given phenomenon, then by seeing to 
what conclusions the hypothesis will lead, and then 
by comparing these conclusions with the facts. The 
chief principles by which the obser^’er is guided in 
testing his hypothesis may, however, be stated in 
the form of the above canons. 

Example only differs from induction in having a 
singular instead of a general conclusion, and in 
being founded on a single case instead of on a 
number : e.g., “ Caesar was regardless of liuman life ; 
therefore this individual conqueror will be" — the 
suppressed major being such as this : “ Wliat is 
true of one conqueror we mfiy expect to be true of 
another.” The form was first noticed by Aristotle. 
Mill would say that it is an explicit example of 
that “ reasoning from particulars to particulars" in 
which he believes all reasoning ultimately to ccui- 
sist. 

FALLACIES. 

A fallacy is defined by Archbishop Whately as 
“any unsound mode of arguing, which appears to 
demand our conviction, and to be decisive of the 
question in hand, when in fairness it is not.” Tlie 
part of Logic which deals with the classification 
and detection of the different kinds of fallacies is 
naturally the most popular and interesting, as well 
because it seems less dry and barren tht'in the con- 
sideration of abstract rules, as because it exhibits 
in a more palpable form the practical use of an art- 
of Logic in teaching men to guard against some of 
the mistakes in reasoning into which they might 
otherwise fall. 

Now it will upon reflection appear plain that 
an argument may be incorrect or unsound in 
either of two ways — viz., either in the manner 
in which the conclusion is made to result from 
the premises, or in the grounds upon which 
one or both of the premises are themselves laid 
down or assumed. We may either reason wTongly 
from right premises, or our premises may be false 
while our reasoning from them is correct. In either 
case our supposed argument will be fallacious, the 
fallacy lying, according to the language of logicians, 
in the former case in the /cm, and in the latter in 
the matter; or, more technically still, in dictione^ 
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/.d., in the words, in the one case, qx extra, dictwneni^ 
i.e., outside the words, in the other. 

In accordance with what has been previously said 
of the province of Logic, it does not profess to 
teach us to guard against errors and mistakes in 
the matter of our reasoning. This can only be 
done by a perfect knowledge of the particular 
science or branch of knowledge to which the pre- 
mises of our argument relate ; but when the pre- 
mises are laid down, then the observance of the 
rules of Logic, as a test, will ensure that no error 
shall creep in between them and the conclusion. 

The great division of fallacies, then, is into those 
in the form and tho.se in the matter ; into those in 
which the conclusion doee not follow from the pre- 
mises, and those in which it doa. It is not, how- 
ever, always possible accurately to determine to 
which of these two classes a fallacious argument 
should be referred. Thus in enthymemes it is often 
a matter of choice whether the premise left to be 
supplied should be taken to be one which is not 
true, or one which does not prove the conclusion. 
To take an example given by Archbishop Whately : 
if a man argues from the fact that a particular 
country is distressed, that it is under a tyranny, his 
suppressed premise may be either “ every distressed 
country is under a tyranny” (which is plainly 
false), or “every country under a tyranny is dis- 
tressed” (which does not prove the conclusion, as 
the middle term will be undistributed in both pre- 
mises). Now, if the former premise be the one 
meant to be supplied, the fallacy is to be referred 
to those in form ; if the latter, to those in the 
matter. This illustration shows how hard it is to 
attempt any classification of fallacies, to which 
no exception can be taken. The outline of the 
classification which we shall adopt will be that of 
Archbishop Whately, and many of our examples will 
be taken from the same writer, whose chapter on 
Fallacies is probably the most valuable and interest- 
ing of his whole work. 

We have seen that in every argument which pro- 
fesses to assume the syllogistic form, the conclusion 
either does or does not follow from the premises ; 
and that, in the latter case, where the conclusion 
does not follow from the premises, the fault lies 
not in our imperfect knowledge of the subject- 
matter, but in the reasoning alone. Hence, as 
these fallacies are violations of the rules which 
Logic lays down as those to which all sound thinkers 
are bound to conform, we may call them logical 
fallacies. 

The most plain and obvious logical fallacies are, 
of course, those which arise from the violation of 
some one of the syllogistic rules already given ; 
and upon them it is unnecessary to dwell here at 


greater length. It may, however^ be remarked, 
that several unsound arguments not uncommonly 
to be met with may be referred to this head. 
Thus, if a person argues that a certain proposition 
is false because it has been successfully demon- 
strated that the grounds or premises upon which it 
was supposed by his opponent to rest are false, 
such a person would be using an unsound argument, 
in which he would be guilty of an illicit process of 
the major term (which we have already explained) 
—e.g., if the ground adduced to prove the existence 
of a God was that it is universally believed, and 
an instance where no such belief prevailed was 
cited, then, if an attempt was made to argue that 
this disproved the existence of a God (instead of 
merely overthrowing the single proof which had 
been advanced), the fallacy might be represented 
thus: “Whatever is universally believed is true; 
the existence of a God is not universally believed ; 
therefore it is not true.” So also the fallacy of 
inferring the truth of the premises from the truth 
of the conclusion may be stated as follows : “ What 
is universally believed is true ; the existence of a 
God is true ; therefore it is universally believed.” 
This is obviously an instance of undistributed 
middle. 

The middle, however, is often ambiguous, not 
from being undistributed, but from being used in a 
different sense in each premise. This gives rise to 
a very large class of fallacies, to which no one 
name can be assigned that will comprehend all. 

When the middle term is thus ambiguous in 
sense, as having in itself, from its own equivocal 
nature, two significations, we have what is called 
the Fallacia equivocationis of logicians : e.g,, “ Light 
is contrary to darkness ; feathers are light ; there- 
fore feathers are contrary to darkness ” — in which 
example there are, strictly speaking, four terms. 
No one would be deceived in such a case as this 
one ; but it must be remembered that the ambiguity 
will often be less patent and more likely to escape 
observation from the premises being placed at a 
considerable distance from each other in the course 
of a long argument. 

In the fallacy which is mentioned by logicians 
under the title of FalUiciaamphiholia, the ambiguity 
arises from an amphibolous sentence, i.e., one which 
is capable of two meanings, not from the double 
sense of any of the words, but from its admitting 
of a double construction. “Pyrrhus the Romans 
shall, I say, subdue” (where the nominative to 
“subdue” may be either “Pyrrhus” or “the 
Romans ”) is an instance of such a sentence ; but 
the English language does not furnish so many of 
them as the Latin and others like it, and the fallacy 
is therefore not often to be met with in this shape. 
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Ordinary lang^iage, however, is very elliptioal, and 
thus terms not seldom become practically am- 
biguous, being differently applied on different occa- 
sions, although there is no real difference in the 
sense of the terms themselves : e.g.^ “ faith,” which 
has in itself but one meaning, is employed by the 
votary of each different religion to denote his own 
peculiar form of belief. This may lead us without 
caution into arguments somewhat resembling the 
fallacy just mentioned. 

An ambiguity arising from the context also gives 
rise to the fallacies of DioUion and Composition, 
In the fallacy of composition the middle term is 
used in the major premise in a distributive y and in 
the minor in a collective sense : e.g.y “ Two and 
three are odd and even ; five is two and three ; 
therefore five is odd and even,” where it is plain 
that the middle term “ two and three” is ambiguous, 
denoting, as it does, in the major premise the two 
numbers taken separatelyy and in the minor taken 
together. This fallacy is employed whenever, as is 
not unfrequently the case, a person, after establish- 
ing some truth separately concerning each member 
of a class, then infers the same to be true of the 
whole collectively. This is the same thing as con- 
tending that, because it is not improbable one may 
throw a six in any one out of a hundred throws, it 
is not improbable that one may throw a six in each 
of them, i.e.y a hundred times running; the ab- 
surdity of which is plain: but yet, hardly any 
fallacy is more common or more likely to deceive 
than this. The fallacy of division, on the other 
hand, occurs where the middle term is first taken 
collectively in the major premise, and then dis- 
tributively in the minor — e.g.y “ two and three are 
five ; two and three are two numbers ; therefore 
five is two numbers.” Here the middle term is in 
the major premise, “ two and three ” together y and 
in the minor “two and three” taken separately. 
.The ambiguity of the word “all,” which means 
sometimes “ every one separately,” and sometimes 
“ all together,” not unfrequently gives rise to this 
fallacy of division. 

There is also another kind of ambiguity occasioned 
by the context — viz., where the middle term is used 
in the major premise to signify something con- 
sidered simply in itself and as to its essence ; and 
in the minor for the same thing, with some of its 
accidents taken into account along with it. The 
example commonly given of this, the Falla>cia 
AeeidentiSy as it is called, is this : “ What is bought 
in the market is eaten ; raw meat is bought in the 
market ; therefore raw meat is eaten.” Now in 
this case the context shows that the middle in the 
major merely denotes the substance or essence of 
the thing bought, but that in the minor it is used 


for the same thing, with the accident of “being 
dressed ” superadded. If the accident is understood 
with the middle in the major premise instead of in 
the minor, logicians give the fallacy the somewhat 
lengthy Latin name of Fallaoia a dioto se(yundum 
quid ad dictum, simplidtery i.e., the fallacy of ar- 
guing from what is said with a certain accidental 
reference to the same thing said absolutely. 

Under the head of ambiguous middle we may 
also class the Fallacia Fig^vree Dictionis. “ This,” 
to quote from Archbishop Whately, “ is built on 
the grammatical structure of language, from men’s 
usually taking for granted that words belonging to 
each other, as the substantive, adjective, verb, etc., 
of the same root, have a precisely correspondent 
meaning, which is by no means universally the case. 
Such a fallacy could not indeed be even exhibited 
in strict logical form, which would preclude even 
the attempt at it, since it has two middle terms in 
sound as well as in sense : e.g.y ‘ Projectors are unfit 
to be trusted ; this man has formed a project ; 
therefore he is unfit to be trusted ’ ; here there is 
an assumption that he who forms a project must 
be a projector ; whereas the bad sense that com- 
monly attaches to the latter word is not at all 
implied in the former.” There is a similar want of 
complete correspondence in the meaning of “ pre- 
sume ” and “ presuming,” “ art ” and “ artful,” “ de- 
sign ” and “ designing,” and many other words. 

The last of the logical fallacies we shall notice 
separately is the Fallacia Plurium Interrogationumy 
or, “fallacy of several questions.” This consists 
in asking two or more questions, really distinct, 
which appecor to be but one, so as to entrap an 
opponent into giving but one answer, which, though 
only applicable to one of the questions, may be 
taken as an answer to the other or others. The way 
in which it must be defeated is by giving a separate 
answer to each question. A good instance is given 
by Archbishop Whately of its employment by a 
Parliamentary Committee in 1832, before which a 
witness was asked “how long the practice had 
ceased in Ireland of dividing the tithes into four 
portions ” ; two questions being thus combined : — 
1. Had this practice ever existed? 2. If so, how 
long had it been discontinued 7 Sometimes the 
ambiguity which gives rise to this fallacy lies not 
in the meaning but in the distribution of a term : 
e.g.y “Did this man act from such and such a 
motive 7 ” which may mean, was it one of his mo- 
tives? or, ^as it his sole motive? So also the 
question, “ Has a state a right to enforce laws 7 ” 
is ambiguous from the fact that “ laws ” may mean 
either “some laws,” or “any laws, without ex- 
ception,” i.e.y may be understood as undistributed 
or not. 
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BRITISH COMMERCE.— VI. 

[Contintied from p. 226 .] 

TIMBER (continued). 

From Brazil and Rio de Janeiro comes rosewood, 
so named from its odour while still fresh. It arrives 
in planks about 12 feet long, with a flat and a 
rounded side, each being apparently half of the 
tree trunk. The chief use of this wood is for library 
and drawing-room furnishings. 

Walnut, in the days when mahogany and rosewood 
were still unknown, held the highest place in the 
manufacture of furniture. It comes from Italy, 
and, besides being used extensively for tables, book- 
cases, and the larger articles of furniture, is also 
made into gun-stocks. From America comes black 
walnut. It has no ornamental value. 

The main bulk of building timber comes from the 
pines and firs of North Europe and America. To 
enumerate the different trees alone whose wood sup- 
plies raw material for the builder and carpenter and 
cabinet maker would occupy too much space, and the 
instances given, with the additional notes on other 
woods in Commercial Botany lessons, must suflSce. 

In the early part of the present century heavy 
duties were placed on Continental timber with a view 
to encourage the trade in American timber. Here 
is what a contemporary writer set himself to prove 
when the irksomeness of these duties was being 
felt : — That this country suffered serious loss through 
the high price and bad quality of North American 
timber as compared with the Baltic ; and that the 
Colonies, so far from being benefited, were in fact 
greatly injured by this forced trade. Among the 
arguments against admitting the Baltic timber duty 
free was one to the effect that the Baltic merchant 
would take our money instead of our produce in 
exchange for the timber we purchased of him. This 
is an argument very much like some that may be 
heard even at the present day, and here is how the 
reviewer answers it : — “ But how is it proved that 
the Baltic lumberer will not take our produce in 
return for his wood ? By the fact that he has not 
bought our produce. But why has he not bought 
our produce ? Because he had not the means. Do 
we pay for Swedish iron in money ? Supposing the 
Baltic merchant to take money, what would happen 7 
Would he eat his money? would he wear it? Ho 
would purchase with it the commodities he wanted, 
and these could be, and would be, most cheaply 
furnished by England. And can that money have 
been procured in England, except by the sale of 
some kind of British produce to somebody ? Suppose 
the Baltic man would take only Turkey coffee; 
would anybody object to a transit trade in Turkey 
coffee ? Why then in gold or silver ? The truth is, 


that the market for our produce woul^ be materially 
increased by the measure (the measure abolishing 
the duties). The North American Colonies would 
still have the purchasing power they now have, and 
the Baltic people would have acquired a power which 
they had not before.” 

An idea of the difference in quality between 
American and Baltic timber may be gathered from 
this statement, made before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to inquire into the timber trade in 1820-21. 
Said the witness “ About the year 1796, to the 
best of my recollection, there was a certain number 
of frigates built of the fir of the Baltic, and their 
average durability was about eight years. About 
the year 1812, there was a considerable number of 
frigates built also of fir, the growth of the North 
American Colonies, and their average durability was 
not half that time.” 

In lumber districts, such as those in British North 
America, it is usual to fell the timber in the winter 
time. The men work in gangs, and the chief or 
foreman allots to the rest their work and selects 
the place for working. In fixing on a spot accessi- 
bility from roads and rivers has to be considered, 
as the cost of transport might exceed the worth of 
the timber. As described by a visitor, the foreman 
then “informs the liner who leads the gang of 
timber makers. He with his assistant the feller 
make their way to the place, and, selecting their 
tree, ascertain how it lies, and which way it is best 
for it to ftall” — determined by the lay of the land, 
the crooks of the tree, direction of the wind, and 
so on. “ Having done this and cleared away the 
brushwood, which would interfere with the swing 
of their long-handled axes, they place themselves 
one on each side of the tree, and assail it furiously, 
making the chips fly on every side, and causing 
their blows to resound through the forest.” 

After felling the tree, the next point is to get as 
much timber out of i t as possible. It is consequently 
topped as far from the butt-end as possible, and then 
it is lined — an operation of such importance that 
a good liner always commands the highest wages. 
“ Planting one end of the line at the top of the 
stick, the feller makes his way to the butt, and 
there holds the line awaiting the directions of the 
liner, who, mounting the log, takes a general survey, 
and just laying his measure across the tree to see 
what sized stick it will make, strikes the first line 
by eye. He then lays off the line for the other side 
by measure, dotting off with his chalk the spots 
through which the line should run, at butt, centre, 
and top ; and after one more last look the second 
line is struck and the business is completed.” 

After the liner come the scorers. These notch 
the log to within half an inch of the lineris marks 
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and at regular lintervals, and split off the blocks 
between. After the scorer comes the hewer, who 
levels the faces of the log. Such is the employment 
that men *away in the heart of Canadian forests 
pursue in the winter. They are away from home, 
and live in rude shanties made of logs. Round 
three sides of one of these shanties are usually 
arranged the beds, the fourth side being devoted to 
culinary purposes. ** One end of a narrow shelf, 
covered with tin plates and dishes or cups, serves 
for butler’s pantry ; the other end supporting two 
or three huge round loaves, fifteen inches in dia- 
meter and six inches thick, together with numerous 
pieces of cold boiled pork, was the larder ; w’hile 
the scullery was in the corner below, where were 
the great pots for boiling the pork and baking the 
bread. Seated on the bench between the beds and 
the caboose, with his legs tucked up under him, an 
immense loaf on one side and an equally large pot 
containing fried me^at on the other, with a large 
slice of bread in his hand, and a piece of meat under 
his thumb, without even the decency of an inter- 
vening thumb-piece, was the presiding genius of the 
place, the cook, pleasantly occupied in picking his 
teeth with his pocket-knife.” 

After the trees have been felled and hewn, they 
are collected on the river banks, where they remain 
until the breaking up of the ice in spring, when 
they are floated down stream in rafts. 

Immense tracts of territory are still under forest 
both in Europe and America. The forest acreage in 
Russia is 527,426,500; Sweden, 42,365,900; Germany 
34,181,900; Austria, 23,280,400; France, 22,687,700; 
Hungary, 22,514,450; and Norway, 18,920,509; 
while in America it is estimated at 380,000,000. 
Yet, with such vast forests, there are those who are 
apprehensive as to the world’s future timber supplies. 
The mere extent of territory covered by forest does 
not convey an accurate idea of the stores of existing 
commercial timber, as much of the produce of wild 
fore.sts would be unsuited for working up. Even in 
America, where forests were considered a nuisance 
not so very long ago, the planting of trees is en- 
couraged, and the day called Arbor Day is now 
quite a national institution. 

FBtriT. 

Our fruit imports are divided for fiscal purposes 
into two great classes — dutiable and duty-free fruits. 
Those fruits upon which a duty is levied are : 
currants, the duty being 28. per cwt. ; figs and fig- 
cake, plums and prunelloes, dried or preserved plums, 
prunes, and raisins, the duty on each of these being 
7s. per cwt. All other fruits that enter our ports 
do so duty-free; such are apples, oranges and 
lemons, bananas, pine-apples, and so forth. 


Of raw apples our total imports in 1890 wore 
2,574,967 bushels, of the declared value of £786,072. 
These came chiefly from British North America, 
642,110 bushels, valued at £210,634 ; Belgium, 
603,606 bushels, valued at £174,891 ; United States, 
503,952 bushels, valued at £164,329; France, 
396,375 bushels, valued at £91,726 ; and Holland, 
139,679 bushels, valued at £44,144. 

Oranges and lemons arrived here to the extent of 
6,746,136 bushels, of the declared valutf of £1,766,862. 
The leading countries whence these supplies come 
are: Spain, 4,160,178 bushels, of the value of 
£1,277,769; Italy, 1,051,828 bushels, at £312,664; 
Egypt, 180,349 bushels, at £66,668 ; Azores, 133,993 
bushels, at £30,739 ; Portugal, 94,579 bushels, at 
£32,652 ; and Turkey, 60,203 bushels, at £21,919. 

Other raw fruits, duty-free and nnenumerated, 
amounted to 3,584,668 bushels, of the declared value 
of £1,806,811. The bulk of this came from Spain, 
France, Germany, Holland, and Belgium. Of dried 
fruits, unenumerated, the imports were 466,237 cwt., 
of the declared value of £397,289, and this mostly 
from Turkey. Of fruits, preserved without sugar 
and unenumerated, the amount was 32,820,965 lb., of 
the declared value of £269,184, Italy contributing 
more than the half, and important quantities coming 
also from the United States, British East Indies, 
France, and Spain. 

Among dutiable fruits, the first place in point of 
quantity and value is held by currants. These came 
to us to the extent of 1,139,939 cwt., of the declared 
value of £1,346,810, Greece practically contributing 
the whole, viz., 1,1 36,796 cwt., at £1,843,566. Figs 
and fig-cake, chiefly from Turkey, figured up to 
129,856 cwt., of the declared value of £231,969; 
plums and prunelloes, from France, 18,982 cwt., of 
the declared value of £60,964; preserved plums, 
from Germany, Portugal, and Austria, 9,046 cwt., of 
the declared value of £16,089; prunes, from France, 
21,435 cwt., of the declared value of £36,102 ; and 
raisins, from Spain and Turkey, 661,848 cwt., of the 
declared value of £1,006,898. 

Notwithstanding the immense quantities of fruit 
represented by the foregoing figures, there are yet 
those who regard the import fruit trade as only in 
its infancy. Improved means of communication, 
improved methods of preserving perishable articles, 
and improved processes of cultivation in foreign 
countries are looked upon as likely to make us in- 
dependent of the seasons. 

The edible banana is cultivated chiefly in 
Central America, Mexico, United States of Col- 
umbia, Brazil, Peru, and dhe West Indies. The 
plant requires warmth and moisture, and is grown 
from slips usually planted as shade for other crops. 
Its leaves attain as great a length as six feet and a 
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breadth of a foot and a half. The fruit intended for 
exportation is plucked before it is quite I'ipe and 
while still green, the rich golden colour in which we 
know it coming on on its being kept. The edible 
portion of the fruit is highly nutritious, and contains 
a large amount of sugar and starch. It is important 
as an article of food in the tropics, and grows in 
great abundance. Similar to the banana, though 
much coarser and larger, is the plantain. It does not 
come to this country, and is confined to native uses. 

Citrons grow in the open in India, Burma, China, 
Persia, around the Mediterranean, in Florida, and 
the West Indies, and are the fruit of an evergreen. 
They are chiefly used for making candied peel, the 
centre of which trade is at Leghorn. The peel is also 
shipped here in brine in casks. The fruit grows to 
a great size. Only the thick skin is eaten as a 
preserve. From the rind, too, is obtained an essential 
oil used for purposes of perfumery. This oil is 
sometimes confused with citronella oil, which is 
cheap and largely used in perfuming soaps. It is 
from a kind of grass, and is imported in large iron 
drums. 

The great currant-producing country is Greece, 
and the districts there mainly devoted to it are 
Zante, Cephalonia, Ithaca, and round about the 
currant port of Patras. This well-known fruit is 
the berry of a species of grape-vine, and it has been 
used in times of scarcity of the wine-grape by 
French wine-makers. The plants are laid out in 
vineyards in rows about 6 feet apart, and are either 
propagated from shoots or grafted upon grape-vine 
stocks, beginning to bear fruit in three or four years 
and declining in their yield in about eight years. 

After ripening the currants, which grow in huge 
bunches a foot and a half long, are gathered and 
laid out on the ground to dry in the sun. While 
drying they are turned repeatedly, to prevent them 
from fermenting and to expose all parts of the 
layers. This turning operation also detaches the 
berries from the stems. They are then put into 
casks and packed down by trampling them with the 
feet. Formerly Corinth was the chief place for the 
cultivation of currants ; hence the name, which is a 
corruption of Corinth. 

The date-palm, though found in its most flourish- 
ing condition in countries that are noted for their 
absence of rain, will yet not bear fruit unless it be 
well watered. It may be grown both from seed 
and from shoots, the latter producing the best and 
most profitable trees. In half a dozen years from 
planting the trees begin to yield, and continue 
fruitful for from 160 to 176 years. The yield of a 
tree at its best time is abput ten bunches, each 
bunch of about 20 lb. The best dates, known as 
Tafilat dates, come from North Africa, Algiers, and 


Tunis, and to be in prime condition are gathered 
just before ripening, being exposed to the sun for a 
few days to complete the ripening process. The 
dates that arrive here in a caked or crusted state 
are said to be damaged through having been allowed 
to ripen on the trees and drop to the ground. They 
are so cheap, however, and abundant that damaged 
dates are not likely to command the notice of any 
one; even those that are perfectly sound have 
scarce any care expended upon them. The palms 
are cultivated in groves, and along the Euphrates 
and Shat-el-Arab these groves extend for 150 miles 
on both banks, so as to be convenient for water. 
The trade in dates has led to a large industry in 
Norway, whence boxes to pack them in are ex- 
ported in ship-loads. These boxes are not put 
together until they roach the plantations. The 
sides, tops, and bottom.s of each box are tied to- 
gether as so many boards. 

Besides its nutritious fruit, the date-palm also 
provides a useful hard wood, its sap, fermented, 
provides a wine, its seeds an oil, and its leaves are 
converted into many articles of domestic utility. 
Not long ago it was pretended in this country that 
good coffee could be made from dates, and at so 
cheap a price that the coffee plant would no longer 
be profitably cultivated. Samples of this so-called 
date-coffee were pronounced to be indistinguishable 
from ordinary coffee. It ultimately transpired that 
it was coffee made from the coffee berry. Mean- 
while, however, a too credulous public had sub- 
scribed large sums of money to develop the new 
industry. To the thirsty traveller in the desert the 
date-palm is a sign of water. 

From the fig-tree two crops are annually gathered 
—one at the beginning of summer from the previous 
autumn’s buds, and the other in autumn from the 
spring buds. The latter is the best. When ripe, 
the fruit is plucked and exposed to the sun and air 
to dry. If left to dry in their natural form and 
packed without force, they are known by the term 
“ natural ” ; if, however, they be flattened during 
the drying and packed in layers with considerable 
force in small boxes, they become what are known as 
“ pulled ” figs. The best figs are those from Smyrna 
and branded “eleme,” Turkish for hand-picked. 
The pulp of a good fig should be dark, and the skin 
thin, allowing the seeds to be seen through it. Figs 
are often roasted and ground into a powder to 
adulterate coffee with. 

The lemon of commerce is cultivated chiefly in 
Corsica, Florida, Italy, Portugal, Sicily, and Spain. 
It is the fruit of Citru» Limonum, a native of the 
Himalayas, generally grown conjointly with the 
drange. Two crops are gathered annually — a light 
crop in early winter and the chief crop in September. 
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It is prized chi^i^y on account of its juice, which is 
much used in effervescing draughts, and provides 
us with a powerful anti-scorbutic. 

Limes are a species of orange, and are most suc- 
cessfully cultivated in the West Indies. Moisture 
is essential to the life of the plant, which begins to 
yield about six years from the time of planting the 
seed, and continues to bear for upwards of a dozen 
years. The fruit is plucked frequently during the 
year. It is then taken from the plantations to the 
factories, where it is cut into slices by machinery 
and squeezed between rollers. The juice from fruit 
of a superior quality is put straightway into casks 
and headed down ; that from an inferior quality is 
boiled down to within a tenth part of its original 
bulk, and ultimately converted into citric acid. 

Of the common orange there are two leading 
kinds — the bitter or Seville orange and the sweet or 
Portugal orange. Both varieties are extensively 
cultivated throughout the Mediterranean, the 
Azores, West Africa, China and Japan, Australia, 
Fiji, West Indies, Central America, Brazil, Mexico, 
and California. Warmth and moisture are the 
climatic conditions most essential to the successful 
growth of the plant, which is propagated from trans- 
planted young plants reared from wild seed — these 
plants being grafted with shoots from cultivated trees. 
At the final transplanting the distances maintained 
between the plants vary ; in Italy they are 13 feet, in 
Trinidad 26 feet, and in the Azores 30 feet, the inter- 
vening spaces being occupied by subsidiary crops such 
as melons, or whatever will not obstruct the light 
and air from the orange plants, which with proper 
care will continue to yield fruit for seventy years. 

From the rind of the orange an oil used in 
perfumery is distilled, and another from the flowers. 
Boiled in sugar, the peel is also candied. 

Pine-apples are the fruit of Ananassa aativa, a 
plant that is found in a wild state in most tropical 
countries, but is cultivated mainly in the West Indies. 
It is reared mostly from suckers, and begins to bear 
about a year and a half after planting. The suckers 
are planted at intervals of about 2 feet apart, and 
require periodical hoeing. The fruit is plucked 
while still green and allowed to ripen on its way to 
the market. The best comes from the Azores, and 
large quantities, canned, are sent from the West 
Indies. The cultivation of this plant is now being 
pursued in the Australian colonies. The juice of the 
pine-apple, when eaten in the sun, burns off the skin 
of the lips and gums when eaten. In the Philippine 
Islands the pine-apple plant is cultivated for its 
leaves, which yield a valuable fibre which makes 
good paper and ropes, and is woven into a beautiful 
fabric, known as pina, and used in ladies’ dresses. 

Raisins are simply dried grapes, chiefly produced 


on the Mediterranean borders of Spain. From here 
two kinds are sent— muscatels, used as dessert, and 
those from Valencia, used in cooking. Those known 
as sultanas come from Turkey, and still larger 
specimens, Damascus raisins, from Damascus. One 
mode of preparing raisins is to cut the stalks of the 
grape bunches, when ripe, half through and leave 
them hanging to the vine to dry. This the sun and 
air soon accomplish, and leave the fruit with all 
its flavour and its natural bloom. Another way is 
to lay them out on sloping floors, exposed to the 
sun and covered with pebbles. The fruit is then 
put under cover and sprinkled with a solution of 
potash, which makes the sugar of the grape candy, 
and so produces the little sweet lumps so commonly 
met with in raisins. The usual treatment is simply 
to dip the bunches into a cauldron full of boiling 
lye, the l>e being a solution of wood-ashes and 
water. The different qualities of raisins are due to 
the different physical conditions under which they 
are grown, and the different methods adopted in 
curing them. 

Nearly half of our imports of raw apples are from 
British North America and the United States. 
These apples, now so famous, are the fruit of de- 
scendants of imported trees from the Old World. 
The first trees known to bear in the New World 
were on Governor’s Island, near Boston, and are 
recorded to have yielded ten apples on October 10th, 
1639. In the following year the first American 
nursery was established near Salem, Massachusetts, 
the trees being all imported. Now the traveller 
across America, within a belt 100 miles to the north 
and 100 miles to the south of the great lakes, never 
loses sight of orchards. 

The apple crop is gathered in the autumn ; those 
intended for export being hand-picked from the trees 
and carefully packed in barrels. An apple that has 
suffered the slightest bruise is rejected, as it would 
corrupt the whole barrel. Those that fall from the 
tree are used for making into cider or given to the 
pigs or cattle. Others that may have been damaged , 
or are not of suflSciently high character to attract 
the buyers, are pared, cored, and dried during the 
long evenings of the winter months. The refuse or 
pulp from the cider-presses supplies the apple-seeds 
required by the nurserymen. 


METEOROLOGY. — IV. 

from p. 254 .] 

THE PRESSURE OF THE ATMOSPHERE AND ITS 
EFFECTS UPON WIND AND WEATHER. 

The division of winds into constant or trade 
winds, prevalent winds such as the anti-trade 
winds, periodical winds or monsoons, and local 
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winds, and their geographical distribution, have 
been already dealt with in our lessons in Physical 
Geography (Vol. I., p. 145-6) ; but mention may be 
made here of certain local winds which have 
received distinctive names. In Switzerland, the 
Fohn is a dry hot wind coming down the Alps from 
the south. On the Italian side of the mountains it 
is charged with moisture from the Mediterranean ; 
but, meeting the mountains, it is cooled and parts 
with this moisture, and, descending some thousands 
of feet on the Swiss side, it is warmed and takes 
up moisture as it comes down. Similarly, the 
Sclrvcco, or south-east wind, is hot and dry as it 
descends from the interior of Africa to the coast 
and to Malta, though it then takes up moisture 
from the Mediterranean. In Spain it is known as 
the Solatia, and is still charged with the dust of 
Africa. The Ilarmattan, a hot east wind from the 
interior, c.xperienced on the west coast of Africa, is 
i)f similar origin. Conversely, the cold northerly 
winds from the Alps southwards are known as 
Mhtral in Provence, Tramontana or Settentrione in 
Italy, and Bora in Dalmatia. 

Though a great variety of circumstances may 
affect the local condition of the wind at the earth’s 
surface both as to direction and as to force, so close 
is the connection between the more widespread 
fluctuations of atmospheric pressure and the main 
movements of the air that it is laid down as a 
fundamental principle of meteorology that “ isobars 
represent the effect on our barometers of the 
movements of the air above us, so that by means 
of isobars we trace the circulation and eddies of 
the atmosphere.” 

As to direction, as we have seen, the wind is not 
parallel to the isobar, but inclined from 30° to 40° 
from it towards the nearest low-pressure area. This 
low-pressure area, according to Buys Ballot’s law, 
will, in the northern hemisphere, be always to the 
left hand if you stand with your back to the wind, 
and to the right hand in the southern hemisphere. 

As to velocity, the force of the wind is roughly 
proportional to the closeness of the isobars, this 
closeness being measured, not by the number of miles 
between them, but by the barometric gradient or 
slope measured at right angles to the isobaric lines. 

Not only, however, does the direction and velocity 
of the wind depend upon the differences of pressure 
which the isobars represent, but the condition of 
the weather, using the term “weather” in the more 
restricted sense of the condition of the sky as to 
cloud, rain, etc., is also dependent upon them. 
Whilst, however, it is easy in many cases to refer 
Lack the direction and velocity cf the wind to its 
real causes, of which the isobars are merely a 
symptom, in dealing with weather it is found better 


as a matter of practice to content gurselves with an 
apparently empirical association of certain forms 
of isobaric curves with certain conditions of weather, 
without attempting to revert to the complex causes 
of which they are the symptoms. Weather is not 
directly associated with the closeness of the 
isobars, but with the shape of their curves — £.<*., 
not so much with the varying amount of pressure 
as with the distribution of the pressures over 
neighbouring areas on all sides. We have thus an 
empirical method of weather-prognostication in 
which we content ourselves with considering the 
isobaric curves as laid down on the recent baro- 
grams. Of the seven chief forms of isobars, no 
special forecasts can be associated with “ V-shaped 
depressions ” or with “ cols.” A V-shaped depres- 
sion, known for brevity’s sake as a V, is a V-shaped 
bend of an isobar having lower pressure between 
the two arms of the V than along them or outside 
them. The term “ col” is used in meteorology in a 
sense analogous to that in which we employ it in 
geography, a col on a weather-chart being a short 
and narrow area of low pressure between two anti- 
cyclones, just as in a mountain-chain we apply the 
term to a pass between two peaks, or low ridge at 
the heads of two diverging valleys. 

With each of the other five chief forms a parti- 
cular kind of weather is very constantly associated ; 
so we may describe the form of the isobars and the 
resulting weather together. 

A cyclone is a series of concentric isobars sur- 
rounding an area of low pressure. If these isobars 
are close together — if, that is, the gradients are 
steep — the cyclone may produce storms ; but there 
is no difference between such steep cyclones and 
more wide-spreading ones save that of intensity. 
The curvature of the isobars in a cyclone is seldom 
exactly circular, being more often oval or elongated 
in the direction in which the whole system of 
circulation is travelling, which in the British Isles 
is generally towards the north-east. This elongation 
of outline gives us a front and a rear, a right and 
a left side to a cyclonic system. As the system 
advances on its course, the barometer falls at its 
front and rises more or less at its rear, so that there 
is a central line of lowest pressure crossing the 
path of the cyclone, or rather crossing the longer 
axis from front to rear, which is known as the trough. 
Speaking generally, the wind rotates round the 
centre of the cyclone against watch-hands. Thus, 
if the cyclone be travelling north-eastward, the 
wind in front will be south-easterly ; further round, 
east-north-east, as far as the trough ; then north- 
north-west to west in the rear ; and south-west to 
south-east round to the front again. In front the 
wind blows rather across the isobars j but in the 
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roar of the ti^ugh it is parallel with them. Its 
velocity along any part of its course will depend, as 
we have seen, only on the closeness of the isobars. 
Over the whole front portion of the cyclone-system 
the weather will be muggy and oppressive, the sky 
gloomy, and the clouds stratus, merging outwards 
into cirro-stratus and backwards into strato-cumulus 
and cirrus. The advance of the front of the system 
will be marked by a watery appearance of the sun, 
a pale moon, restlessness in animals, rheumatic and 
neuralgic pains in man, the aching of corns or old 
wounds, and the rise of bad odours from drains, 
followed by nimbus-cloud and rain, at first in a 
drizzle and showers, and then steadier and heavier. 
Then, after squalls and clearing showers in the 
trough of the cyclone, with patches of blue sky, 
cumulus cloud with windy cirrus on the margin of 
the system, the weather in the rear of the cyclone 
becomes cooler, drier, and fresher. Another popular 
prognostic connected with the front of the cyclone 
is the occurrence of halos round the sun or moon, n 
break in the halo indicating the quarter whence 
rain, or snow, and wind may be expected. This is 
explained by the fact of halos being generally seen 
in the south-west or west when the sun or moon is 
low and the lower part of the halo being lost in 
the gloom on the horizon, whilst it is from these 
west and south-west regions that most of our storms 
approach. The proverb, “ Do business when the 
wind is north-west,” alludes to the cool, dry, ex- 
hilarating condition of the air at the rear of a 
cyclone, when we no longer suffer from rheumatic 
and neuralgic annoyances. 

A ttecondary cyclorie may occur at the edge of a 
primary or true cyclone or at the edge of an anti- 
cyclone, and its course is usually parallel with that 
of the concentric system. It consists in a rounded 
loop in the isobars like a wide U and enclosing a 
low-pressure area. Such a loop in isobars between 
straighter ones brings the edges of the loop 
nearer the straight isobars, so that the gradient 
is steeper, and, consequently, the wind is stronger 
round the outside of the U than within it. The 
front of an advancing secondary cyclone is marked 
by halo and gloom ; its outlying sides with 
straighter isobars, by cirrus ; its loop, by gusty 
winds and heavy rain ; its centre, by a steady down- 
pour with calm air; and its rear, by irregular 
cumulus clouds. Thunderstorms commonly also 
accompany this form of the isobars, and may cause 
considerable and rapid barometric variation; but 
one of the chief peculiarities of secondary cyclones 
is the occurrence of continued rain with a steady 
(and not with a falling) barometer. 

An anticyclone is an area of high pressure sur- 
rounded by more or less circular and wide-apart 


isobars. Such a system, unlike most cyclones, is 
often stationary for many days. The leading 
characteristic of the weather associated with it is 
calm, though round the outskirts of the anticyclone 
area we have cirrus cloud and light winds blowing 
spirally outwards with watch-hands. With this 
calm air or light winds we get what is known as 
radiatio^i weather^ weather, that is, when temper- 
ature and sky are mainly determined by the 
unobstructed radiation of the sun’s heat by the 
earth. An anticyclone means fine settled weather. 
This allows the diurnal variations due to our earth s 
rotation and similar local variations^ such as sea- 
breezes and land-breezes, to produce effects whicli 
arc far more marked than they would bo at any 
other time. In the summer, radiation weather is 
marked by early morning mists in the valleys, dis- 
persing as the sun rises, and a very hot cloudless 
da3% followed by sunset mists, heavy dew, and a 
cool night. In winter, the morning mists may be 
represented by fog ; though the day become clear, 
it may, as the sun never rises high, remain cold and 
frosty, and the heavy dew may be replaced by rime ; 
the diurnal variation in the direction of what little 
wind there is, the “veering with the sun,” or 
becoming more southerly and westerly as the day 
advances, which is generally recognised as a sign of 
fine weather. Other popular anticyclone prognos- 
tics are: “if mists soon vanish,” “if dew's continue 
heavy in hot weather,” “if sea-birds fly far out to sea, 
or rooks far from home,” or “ if bats fly about soon 
after sunset,” the weather is likely to remain fine. 

Unlike a secondary cyclone or a V, a wedge^ or 
wedge-shaped isobar, has an area of high pressure 
between its arms. Such a wedge will lie between 
two cyclones, travelling onwards with them, and in 
our latitudes will point generally northward, so that 
between the two cyclones is a line, known as the 
crest of the n'edge, broadly speaking at right angles 
to the path of the cyclones, along which the baro- 
meter is at its highest. Unlike an anticyclone, a 
wedge is never stationary ; so that the changes of 
weather that accompany it are only temporary. As 
a northward-pointing wedge comes on from the 
west, the wind on its front or eastern side will bo 
north-westerly, the sky will be blue, the air dry, the 
day beautifully fine, the sun burning, distant objects 
clearly visible, and the glass rising. At night, we 
may have one of those white frosts which popular 
weather-lore tells us never last more than three 
days, or we may see, as mentioned in the “ grand 
old ballad of Sir Patrick Spence,” “ the new moone 
wi’ the auld moone in hir arme,” the earth-shine or 
reflection, that is, of the earth on the dark part of 
the moon. Then, while the barometer is still rising, 
halos are formed and stripes of cirrus cloud, 
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popularly known as “Noah’s Ark,” make their ap- 
pearance. A thunderstorm or heavy shower may 
follow ; and then, while the glass begins to fall, the 


are four types of weather, known^^from the wind 
that prevails in each of them, as the southerly, 
westerly, northerly, and easterly. 



Fig. 18 .— Map showing Cyclone over Iceland and small Anticyclones over Spain and the Dancbe. 


sky is overcast, the wind backs to south-west, and 
drizzling rain marks the passage of the wedge into 
the cylone that follows it. 

Straight Uoharg are generally but a temporary 
condition marking the approach of a cyclone. In 
the neighbourhood of the highest pressure the sky 
will be blue ; but as we approach the lower pressure, 
feathery cirrus will occur and a blustering wind, 
whirling the dust and beating down the smoke; 
distant objects will appear as visible while the sky 
is cloudy as they do in the clear weather at the 
approach of a wedge, and distant sounds wdll 
be strikingly audible. Still nearer to the lowest 
pressure, the clouds collect into firm strato-cumulus 
from behind which the sun’s rays may stream down, 
often with a lurid light, which effect is commonly 
known as “ the sun drawing water.” Though when 
the isobars are straight, we generally say that the 
wind is keeping off the rain, we do sometimes have 
light showers if the gradients are very steep ; but 
in any case, rain is likely to come soon, as the 
straight isobars pass into a cyclonic system. 

In the temperate zone the weather is far more 
complexly variable, or, as we feel tempted to say, 
more capricious, than in the tropics ; yet it is said 
that in the British Isles and Western Europe there 


The southerly type is most common and persistent 
in winter, its persistence rendering a winter mild. 
It consists in a stationary anticyclone to the east or 
south-east of Britain, cyclones from the Atlantic 
passing it towards the north-east. 

The westerly type, the commonest at all seasons 
and throughout temperate regions, is when the 
tropical belt of anticyclones lies to the south of 
Britain whilst cylones froni the Atlantic travel 
eastward or north-eastward, either traversing Britain 
and bringing gales in autumn, winter, or spring, or 
passing away northward and giving us fine dry 
weather or even drought. 

The northerly type, the converse of the southern 
type, rarely occurring in autumn, consists mainly 
in an anticyclone over Greenland and the northern 
Atlantic, whilst cyclones form over Northern Europe 
and secondaries over England. 

Lastly, the easterly type consists in an anticyclone 
over Scandinavia, whilst cyclones pass it south-east- 
ward, eastward, or sometimes westward. This type 
is most frequent in winter and spring and least so 
in autumn. In the British Isles it often persists 
for two or three weeks continuously, accompanied 
by destructive easterly gales, to which, indeed, are 
due nearly one-half of the wrecks off our coasts. 
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[Continued from p. 280 J 
VERBS IN -fii TREATED IN DETAIL. 
Having given the general form of the verbs in -/ 41 , 
we will now pass them in review, dividing them into 
certain classes, and thus affording aid to fix them, 
with their several parts, firmly in the memory. First 
of all come 

VERBS IN -fit WHICH SET THE PERSON-ENDINGS 
IMMEDIATELY TO THE STEM-VOWEL. 

.Verbs in a-, as 'L-trrn-HLi (2TA-). 

1. Ki’XP'n’h^ ^ lend (XPA-), 

aor. Kxpv(^ot\ I 'borrow, fut. 

(aor. 4xp'n<rdfiy\v was in this sense avoided by 
the Attics). To the same theme belongs — 

2. xpv^ w 7i>eces8ary, it behoves (oportet in Lat.), 

stem XPA- and XPE- ; subj. xpp^ bif. xPV^'ai, 
part, (rt) imporf. ixpV*' XPV»'t opf- 

Xpf^ (from XPE-), fut. xph<^**- 

3. iin6xpVt suficient (Lat. suthcit), else formed 

regularly from XPAfl ; inf. Ilttoxpvv, part. 4iro- 
-«<ra, -(fv ; imperf. hvexpv j hiroxp'b- 
<r«i ; aor. Air^xp’?<^*(»') 5 inid. airoxp«M<n* 
suiue, I waste, hiroxp^^^cu follows xp^oM<n< 

4. 6pivj}fjii (with acc,), I ant. meful, I benejit 

(ONA-), inf. hvivivai (the imperfect is want- 
ing) ; fut. 6vii(r<t) ; aor. lavr\(ra ; mid. ovlvaixcu, 
I liax'e an advantage, fut. hv4i(rog.cii ; aor. 
covifllxi)v, -rjoro, -tjto, and so on ; imper. 6vri<ro ; 
part. ovi^fjLevos, opt. bvaiy.7\v, -oto, -atro, inf. 
bpoa’Bai ; aor. pass. umjBijy, loss frequently 
tavni^riy- The other parts are supplied by 
af<f>e\e7p, to benejit, 

5. ■»ri-/u-'irAi 7 -^ii (TIAA-), I Jill; inf. vifinXdyai; 

imperf. irri/nirXriy ; fut. wAtiircp ; perf. irrfirAnica ; 
aor. KirXnara ; mid. I Jill for myself, nlfi^Xaficu, 
wlfjLTXatrBai ; imperf. iiri/ui-irXd/iiTiy ; fut. ir\^<ro(ju(u ; 
aor. 4ir\naafxrty, perf. mid. or pass, viirhncrijxu ; 
aor pass. 4ir\ijirBny. 

(The fx in the reduplication of this and 
the following verb is commonly dropped 
in combination when a y. comes before 
the reduplication, as ifiTiirKapai, but ive- 

mfjLirXdfjLitjy.^ 

6. irijxirpyjph I h^trn (trans.), quite like ; 

irpTitrw, $trpr)<ra, irdirpnKa, irdirprja'iMu, bnpJ^aBnVr 
ircirpi$a’o/ucu. 

7. TAHMI, I bear (the present and the imperfect 

are wanting, for which are used inronivu, 
dpdxofjuu), aoik (rXnyy rXaiijyf rK^Bi, 

rX^yeu, r\df ; fut. rXi^oo/xai ; perf. rirXnKa ; 
verb. adj. rkrrrds. In Attic prose this verb 
is rarely found. 

8. pfi-fii, I sa/y (♦A-), is formed thus . 

187 


Active. 

PRESENT. IMPERFECT. 

Ind. Sing. 1. ^ripl. Ind. Sing. 1. 4<priy. 


2 . tp-ds. 

3. <^(rf(p). 
Dual. 2. tp&rdy. 

3. <p&T6y. 

Plttr. 1 . tpdfiiy.’ 

2 . ^dn-d. 

3. <pd<rl(y'). 
Subj. <p&, tpys, 

(patjuLtp, <prjrt, <pu- 
<ri(y). 

Imp. ^ddi, ^drib, ^drov, 
ipdrwy, <pdTt, tpd' 
roKrav and tpdpratp. 
Inf. <pdyai. 

Part, {(pds, tpdoa, <pdy ; 
G. ^dvros, tpdtnjs, 
fete., not Attic.) 


2. dtptioBa or dtp7)s. 

3. dtpri. 

Dual. 2.' dtpdrov. 

3. 4<pdrr}v. 

Plur. 1. dpdfitp. 

2. dtpdre. 

3. i^doav. 

Opt. <palf)y, ^airis, <paln, 
{paleiTOP and tpairop. 
tpafdrrfy and tpalrriv. 
<pairtpiw and <paipLty, 
tpalrjre and tpeure, 
tpaiey. 

Fut. tpyjou. 

Aor. (<pri<ra. 


Passive. 

Perf. Imp. TretpdoBco, let it Verb. Adj. <par6s, (pardos. 
be said. ^ 

In compounds we have dyritpnpi, I s^eak against, 
and ov/j.'prj/xi, I speak with, agree, (prjfd has a double 
meaning — first, to say, in general, and then to say 
yes, to a firm (in Lat. aio, I say ay'). 

Here belong the following deponents : — 

1. dyafxoii, I admire ; impeTthydfjLvy^SiOr. hydoBify, 

fut. dydao/xcu. 

2. BvvafjLcu, I ant able, I can ; subj. ; Impef. 

bbyatro ; inf. dbyaoBai ; part. dvydpLfyos ; imperf. 
ibvydfiyjy and ibbvo), etc. ; opt. hvval* 

fXTiy, bvyaio ; fut. buy^oo/xai ; aor. ibvtrdBffyi 
hbvyijBrjy, and iBvydoBriy ; perf. BetSvyrifiai ; 
verbal adj. bvyurds, being able and posiible! 

. 3. iwloraixai, I k/now, I understand, krlnrraarai, etc. 5 
subj. ifrlarrwucu ; imper. Marno, etc. ; imperf. 
h^Krrdwnyf irfrlcTu, etc. ; opt, knarrcUpriyt 
dtrlarreua, etc. ; fut. enrKrrdiooptu ; aor. ^irt- 
ordiBriy ; verbal adj. kmonirds. 

4. dpapai, I love (in the pres, and imperf. ip(^d)u is 
used in prose) ; aor. hpdaBnv (Lat. amavi), I 
loved ; fut. dpaaBdiaopat (antabo), I shall lore. 

6. Kpdfiafxai, I hang, depend (Lat. pendeo); subj. 
KpdfAuu^t imperf. iKptpdpny^ opt. Kp€pialfjLny, 
-aio, -atro ; aor. iKpsfidoBrjy ; fut. perf. Kptfxaar- 
BhoroiMu, I shall he hanged ; fut. mid. 
troy.ai, I shall hemg (Lat. pendebo). 

6. wplacBai, to buy^ in-pidpriy, 2 pers. inplu, a 
defective aorist middle employed by the 
Attics instead of the aorist of dydopai, namely, 
iuynadpnvy which they did not use ; subj. 
xpiotyxu ; opt. Tpialpnyt “«*•* “**'>'• > impeinat. 
trplw ; part, vpidixtyos. 
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VERBS IN AS (OE-)- 

instead of *E-), I send. Many forms of 

this verb occur only in compounds. 

Actice. 

Pres. Ind. 1y](ri{v)y llerov, Ufitv, Urt^ 7a(rt(y). 

Subj. ta>, ipSf tpj irjToy, iu/Lt€y, iTjTf, iwtrt ; a^4«6, 

atptps, etc. 

Imp. t«i, iVrw, etc. ; inf. Uvai ; part. Uis, iuaa, 
icV. 

Impf. Ind. 'Uiv (from *IEn). his, ««/, hrov, Urriv, 
Ufxtv, 76T€, haav (also ipy in ri<plr)y'). 
Opt. Uinv. 

2 Perf. Act. flffa, a^el/ca; pluperf. e7/f»j ; fut. 9i<to); 1 
aor. ^#ca, kipriKa ; the indicative .singular 
is supplied by the first aorist ; D. €lrou 
(&</)«rTov), ttrriy ; plur. cTfiev (^Kadfi/jitv), 
tlrt (ii/ctTf), •r<rai' (A^cicrav) ; subj. S> 
(i^w),’Js(i<#)ys), etc. ; opt. iipy, t'ips, eiri ; 
tlrov (i<peiToy), ttrrjy *, fl/ity (i^fT/u,€y), 
elrf (a<p€iT€), tUy (a(l>t7€y) ; imperat. 
€s, &(p(S, tree ; i'roy (d<l>troy), truy ; ct€ 

€T<y(ray and ^yrwy ; inf. tlyai, 
ii<pe7ycu ; part, us, tlira, ty ; G. tyros, 
t7arr}., ; iuptis, a^etcra, ktpiy, k<f>4yros ; etc. 
The augment of follows the 

analogy of those verbs in which the 
two compounds have coalesced so as 
to produce one idea. 

Middle. 

Pres. Ind. h}i.xu, hcrai, 'Urcu, etc. ; subj. iwixcu, a<fnw‘ 
/uai, ip, k<pip, etc. 

Imp. hao or %ov ; inf. hcBai ; part. Ufityos, - 17 , -oy. 

Imperf. <Vyu? 7 v, teco, etc. ; opt. ioifipy (Itifxpv), lo7o, 
k<pio"o. 

2 Aor. Ind. ; tJero, a(pt7<ro] uro, aepuro; subj. 

ufiai, kipvfjicu, f, a<pp, prat, k<prirat ; 
O'pt. •wpooifipy, -o7o, -o7ro, -olij.f0a, etc. ; 
imper. o5 (ktpov, xpoov), to-Bw, etc. ; 
2 plur. ^ffBt (&<pc(rBe, vpoto’Bt') ; tlpitBa, 
etc. ; inf. tarBai ; part, tfxtvos, -p, ~ov. 

Perf. clfiai, /x€ 0 €rjuou; inf. tl<rBai, pLtButrBai ] 
pi up. t7fApy, tloro, a(pt7(ro, etc. ; fut. 
Virofiai; 1 aor. pKdpipv only in the 
indicative, and rarely. 

Passive. 

1 Aor. tXBpv, iBu, iBrjyai, etc. ; fut. iB^ro/ixu ; 
verbal adj. irios, atptrds. 


El/i/ (stem E5-), I am, and fT/xt (stem I-), I go. 

The conjugation of tlyX, I am, has been given 
already when we began our consideration of the 
verb. We subjoin that of fT/xi, I will go. 


INDICATIVE. 

Sing. 1. tlpii. 

2. fl. 

3. €lo’t(y). 
Dual. 2. froy. 

* 3. froy. 

Plvr. 1. t/ney. 

2. fre. 

3. id(ri(y). 


Present. 

srBJUSciirB^ 

Sing. 1. 5f«. 

2. %ps. 

3.1?;. 

Dual. 2. Kprov.. 

3. Xpruy. 
Plur. 1. Xioixty. 

2. Xprt. 

3. i«(n(v). 


Imperfect. 


INDICATIVE. 

Sing. 1. ptiy or ija (xappa), 
I went. 

2. ^fis or "^uaBa. 

3. pti. 

Dual. 2. fitiroy or froy. 

3. ptlrpy „ prpy. 
Plur. 1. ptifJLty „ pfity. 

2. ffttre „ fre. 

3. fftoay „ paay. 


OPTATIVE. 

Sing. 1. toi/xi or lolpr. 

2. tois. 

3. < 01 . 

Dual. 2. ioirov. 

3. lotrpy. 

Plur. 1. ioifxty. 

2. We. 

3. iotiy. 


IMPERATIVE. 

Sing. 2. \Bi, vp6eiBi. 

3. 

Dual. 2. troy, xpdcriroy. 

3. Xrwy. 

Plur. 2. Ijt, rp6etre. 

3. irweray or Xoyriay. 

Verb. Adj. 


Inf. Uyai. 

Part, ii^y, lovaa \6v^ 
G. i6yros, loveps 
(xapulty, xapi^ 
ovaa, xapidy, G. 
xapt6yros). 

»s, ir^os. 


VOCABULARY. 


’'Aweifii, I am away from, 
I am distant. 

’'Axu/xif I go from, I go 
away. 

^Aputofiai (in aor. pass., 
with dat.), I satisfy 
myself. 

*A<plpfii, I send forth, 
allow to go, set free, 
cease, omit, give up. 

A4oy (from 5e7), r6, what 
is due, duty. 

ApBty, namely (in Lat. 
scilicet, scire Itcet), that 
is to say. 

Aioy^yps, -ovs, p, Dio- 
genes. 

EXa-fifii, I go in, I come in. 

*Ep.$poxl(oft I drive into 
a snare, a net {fip6xos, 
a snare). 

'E^ipiii, I send out ; (of a 
river) to pour forth, 
fall into. 


"EireiTa, afterwards, ia 
the second place. 

Epv/ndyBios, -a, -oy, Ery- 
raanthine. 

''E^lpfii, I send to, I .send 
for; fuid. (with gen.), 
I desire. 

KaBlpfit, I let down. 

Kaprtpds, -a, -6y, strong, 
powerful. 

Kpavyf, -ps, p, a cry. 

AiBos, -ov, 6, a stone. 

MfBlpfAi, 1 send after, I 
loose. 

NfIXoj, - 00 , 6, the Nile. 

IlapaffKtvd(u), I prepare; 
mid. 1 prepare myself. 

Uaplpfii, I send by. 

U4Bp, -ps, p, a fetter 
(wolfs, a foot). 

IlAfoi'eiicis, often. 

Updett/ui, I go to, I ap* 
proach. 
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jTc^Aia, (rr6fjL(A-os, r6, self, I avenge myself 
mouth, mouth of a on. 

river. ^av€p6s, -d, -oy, manifest, 

TifiMpdu)y I help ; mid. known, 

(with acc.), I help my- Xtc6v, Vt snow. 

Exercise 125. 

Translate into English : — 

1. Ol iyaBol ov Sta rhy Vvvoy /xeBiaffi rd Stoyra 
irpdrrsiy. 2. bluxe rd dfpavT] diptls rd <pavfpd. 
.8. IToAXol iyOpdfiroi ^<plfvrat ttKoijtov. 4, Fl^Sai 
\iyov(rty «ts rhy 'EW'qo’rroyroy Kadf7vat ‘S.tpiv^'i rtfua- 
pov/xtyov iqBey rhv ‘EXA.rj<rirovToi/. 5. Out’ iK 
fi^Biyra KapTtphv \i6ov fi^oy Karacrx^^y, out’ dvh yXdr- 
rrjs \6yoy. G. 'HpeucXrjs rhy 'Epv/xdyBiov Kaitpov 5tti{as 
ptrd Kpavyr\s tU iroW^v •napilp.ivov ^v«j8p(ix‘^«v. 

7. 'O 'SfiXos i^iriaiv tls r^y BdXarrav iirrd crrofiaatv. 
H. *'Arra ^ireiT* terrain ravra 6€o7s fieXei. 9. Ei Bv7}rhs 
tl, /3€\ri(rr€, Byrjrd Kal (ppdyei. 10. Mt/xyTieo vtos fijr, 
U)S y4p<ay Hrr] iror4. 11. AiKa7os 7<rB\ 7va Kal ZiKaiwv 
rvxps. 12. Btas vapovar]Sj ovhey Itrxvfi v6fxos. 18. 
EvhaifJLuy tXriv Kal B€o7i' <pl\os. 

Exercise 12G. 

Translate into Greek : — 

1. Be thou. 2. Let him go. 3. Let me be. 4. I 
wish I were. 5. Desiring. 6. Going. 7. Let them 
be. 8. Let them go. 9. Do you go. 10. Be thou 
good. 11. Be ye good. 12. Let them be good. 18. 
I send out. 14. You let down. 15. They approached. 
IG. I will go. 17. They will go. 18. Thou wentest. 
19. They two went. 20. The good man will 
never omit to do his duty, 21. Many de.sirc the 
unknown, giving up the known, 22. Xerxes let 
fetters down into the Hellespont. 23. Not by the 
tongue but by deeds may a man become my friend. 
24. Be ye just, that ye may obtain justice. 25. A 
friend cares for his friend even when absent. 2G. 
When tli^ enemies came into the city, the citizens 
fled. 27. Begone, O boys. 28. The soldiers must 
leave the city. 29. Two armies came into our 
native land. 

VERBS IN -jUi WHICH, AFTER ADDING THE SYL- 
LABLE yyO OB yO TO THE STEM-VOWEL, 
APPEND THE PERSONAL ENDINGS. 

We give here the formation of the verbs in 
o, c, 0 , and of those whose stem terminates in a 
consonant : — 

(a) Verhi with a Stem ending in a, e, o (w). 
Active. 

Pres. CTKfdd-yyv-fxiy I Kop4-yvx>‘pi, I (rrpd>-yyv~fii^ 1 
scatter. satisfy. spread out. 

Imp. i~(rK€^d‘yyv-y, i-Kop4~yvv^v. i~<rrpfli-yyv-v. 

Perf. i-crKfhd-Ka. Ke-KSpf-Ka. tf-arpeo-Ka. 

Plup. 4-<rK9iid-K7j. i-K9-Kop4-Krj. i-crrpd-KTj. 


Fut. (TKiSd-trcc. Kop4~au. arp^a^, 

Attic (TKcSw, -f . Attic Kopw, -«ts, •u. 

Aor. 6~a’K4Sd-<ra. ^-Kopt-cra. (~<rrpw<rcu 

Middle. 

Pres. (TKf^d^yvij-fiai. Kop4''yyv‘p.at. crrpd-yvv-pai. 
Imp. 4-(rKtia-yy6-pL7]y. i-Kope-yy^-jariy. d-arpw-yyv-priv 
Perf. i-<rK4Sa-cr-fjLai. Kt^Kdpi-a-fxai. H-crrpto-pai. 
Plup. i-(rK%hd-(T-fa\v. 4-Kf~Kop4-(r-firiy. i'trrpd'priv. 
Fut. KOp4-(TOfXUl. 

Aor. i-Kopt’ffdiinv, 

3 Fut. Kt-Kop4-aropLai. 

Passive. 

Aor. i-aKthd'ff^Bny- i-Kopt-a^Bnv. i~arpd’Br\y> 
Fut. (TK€ha-a'-64}(ropai. Kopf-a-Biia-op.ai. arpu-Biirofiai. 

Verbal Adj. aKihaa-rSsj aKthaarfos ; KopftrrSs, 
Kopftrrfos ; arpurhs, arpwrtos. 

Another form of the present and imperfect is, 
fTKida-yyvu}, i~crK(hd-yvvov ; Kopt~vvvUy 4~Kop4-yyvov | 
arp(i)-vvu(D^ i-(Trpu)-vyvoy ; the u being always short. 

(/-») Verbs with a Stem terminating in a Consonant, 
as Cx-kv-fxi (OA-), I destroy, and tp-vv-fxi (OM-), 
I swear. 

Act. Mhl. and Pass. 

Pres. v\~\v’fxi (Lat. per- tj/x-uv-ixi. tp-yC-fiai. 
do). 

b\-\iipai (^perco). 

Imp. (ah-Kv-v. dpL-vv-v. ufx-v6-fxri*'. 

1 Perf. bX-dXf-Ka (OAEH), bfi-dpo-Ka bpL-dfio-ar-pai. 

perdidi. (OMOfl). 

2 Perf. t\-w\-a, perii . 

1 Plup. wA-wX^-ktj, oix-wfib-Kn- o/ii-w/id-(r-/irjv. 

cram. 

2 Plup. 6\-d)\-9iy,pcrieram. 

P’ut. oA-w, -€7 s. 

oA-ouyuai, -p. ofx-ovfxai, -p. 

1 Aor. dJAe-(ra. 

2 Aor. u\-6fiy\v. & o-tra. wp.o-crdpr}*'- 

1 A. P. uix6-<r-Br)y- 
1 F. P. 6pLO-(T-64}<roixai 

Of the present and imperfect there is another 
form with the v short, namely, oAAiJ-tu, &\\v-oy ; 
6fxyv-(Df ioiivv-ov. 

The present, the first perfect, and the first 
pluperfect have a transitive signification— thus, 
pros. I destroy, 1 perf. 1 hare destroyed, 1 plup. 
I had destroyed ; and the 2 perf. and 2 plup. have 
an intransitive meaning, as 2 perf. I hare perished 
(J am lost, it is all over with me), 2 plup. I perished. 
The middle of t\Kvp.i (namely, iKKvp.aC) signifies 
I am 2 >erishing. 

(1) In particular instances belonging to this 
class of verbs the stem ends in a vowel, and takes 
yvD. 
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yerhs whose Stem ends in a. 

1. Ktpd’vifihfju, I mix; fut. iftpJitria, Attic Ktp&; 

aor. iK*pa(ra\ perf. K^KpdKa; mid. I mix for 
myself aor. iKipaodpriv ; perf. mid. or pass. 
KtKpapai ; aor. pass. iKpddrjv (by metathesis), 
also ^KtpdoBijy. 

2. Hp 9 fid‘vv\f-iii, I hang ; fut. Kptfxdtrti), Attic Kpep-S); 

aor. iKp€/jL&(Ta ; mid. dr pass. KptfxdwuiJLcu, I 
hang myself or am hanged, but Kpiixdfxai^ I 
hang ; fut. pass. Kptpaard'fiao/xcu ; aor. iKptixd- 
crdnv, 1 7va^ hanged, or I hung (intrans.). 

3. irerd-ypv-pLi, I spread out, I open ; fut. irtrdffui, 

Attic irerw ; perf. mid. or pass. ir^irrdpoLL (by 
syncope), aor. pass, ixsrdadriv. 

Verbs whose Stem ends in e. 

1. 'i-vvv-pi, I clothe (in prose dp<pUvvvp.i) ; imperf. 

dptpiivvovy without augment ; fut. kp.<pU<rfa, 
Attic kp^iSi ; aor. hy^pitaa ; perf. aor. wanting ; 
perf. raid, or pass. i^ixpUcrpat, ^/KpUeai, ^p<pi- 
tarrai, etc. ; inf. iifKpUadai ; fut. mid. dp<pi4<To- 
pai, Attic dfKpiovpai. 

2. (t-vpv-pLi, I boil (transitive), fut. ; aor. 

; perf. mid. or pass. tCtapai ; aor. pass. 
4(4(rdriv ((4(1) is commonly intransitive). 

8. (rB4-vvv-piy Text higuish, tut. (TO) y fiov l(r/8€(ro; 
2 aor. 4(TBri*'y I went out, I ivas extinguished ; 
perf. 4crBriK0ky I have been put out ; mid, (tB4v- 
vvpaty I go out; perf. mid. or pass. 
aor. pass. 4(rB4(rB7}p. There is no other verb 
in ‘ppvpi, except this, with a second aorist. 

4. ffTop4-ppv'ixiy I spread over, fut. trTop^Vw, Attic 

ffropu ) ; aor. iordptaa. 

Verbs whose Stem ends in o, lengthened into w. 

1. (w-ppv~/j,i, I givdy fut. (d(r(t ) ; aor. t((<i)(ra ; mid. 

1 gird oiyself aor. 4((u<rdp.r)p ; perf. mid. or 
pass. 4(u)<Fp,ai. 

2. ^d-ppv-piy I strengthen ; fut. /3(^(rw ; aor. ^^^oxra; 

perf. mid. or pass. (l^^«<ro, vale,/eire- 

well') ; inf. i^l^dxrBai ; aor. pass. ippdxrByfP' 

3. (frpi^-ppv'piy I spread out ; fut. arpdata ; aor, 

%(Trpu}(Tay etc. (See (rropdppvpt.} 

4. xpd)'rpv-(x^^ V colour; fut. xp^nro} J ?ior. » 

perf. mid. or pass. K4xpo)afiai ; imp. ^xp^oa-BriP’ 

(2) Verbs whose stem ends in a consonant and 
takes pv are the following : — 

1. dy-pv'pt, I break ; fut. ; aor. ; inf. d(eu ; 

2 perf. faya, I have been broken ; aor. pass. 
idyrjp. 

2. tlpy-pvpi (or *ipy(v), I restrain, enclose; fut. 

sip^aa ; aor. tlplp ; aor. pass, tlpx^v*' I perf. 
mid. or pass, slpyfxai. 

8. (tvy-pv’pt, I yoke, bind ; fut. ('sll^oa ; aor. ((tv^a; 
mid. I bind for myself ; aor. iC^vidunp', perf. 


mid. or pass. K(tvyfiai ; aor.c pass. i(tbxBv^f 
and more commonly 4(vyrip. 

4. ply-pv-pty I mix ; fut. pl^Sa’y aor. Kpi^Oy pt^aij 

perf. p4pixa; perf. mid. or pass, pdpiypat; 
aor. pass. ipixBnVi IpiyriP ; fut. pass. ptxBhp’o- 
paiy piyhaopax ; 3 fut. ptpl^opai. 

5. p-hy-vv-piy I break, I tear ; fut. ^ri^o) ; aor. 

2 pcif. ^fparyay I am broken; aor. 
mid. ipprj^dpnv ', aor. pass. 4^pdyt\p\ fut. pass. 
pdyf)(ropai. 

INFLECTIONS OF THE TWO PRESENT-PEEFECT 
FORMS, KStpaiy I lie, AND ^pai, I Sit. 

Perf. Ind. Kttpcu, Kft(Tai, Ktlrat, Ktiptday KfioBt, Kf7pra ) ; 

subj. 3 sing. K4r]rat ; opt. Ksolpnp, k4olo, 
/ceoiTo, etc. ; imperat. /ffioro, Keto-^w, etc. , 
inf. KfierBai; part. Kfip4pos, 

Plup. Ind. iKflprjVy 4K€i<rOy l#c«tTo, 3 plur. Huftpro. 

Fut. ueloopai. 

*Hpcu, I sit, is thus conjugated : — 

Perf. Ind. ^paiy f<<rai, ^(rrat, ^cBop ; ^ptBoy fiprai ; 

imperat. ^ao, ^vBaa, etc. ; inf. ^(r^ai ; 
part, ^pfvos. 

Plup. Jipr}Py ^ <To, ^TO ; ^(tBop, ^oB^p \ ^p^Ba, %(TBe, 

fiPTO, 

(As the perfect form has a present meaning, so in 
both verbs the pluperfect is equivalent to the 
imperfect.) 

Perfect. udBripai, udBriarai, KdBrjr at ; subj. KaBiapai, 
KaBfi, KuBfirai, etc. ; opt. KaBoiprfP, ndBoio, 
udBoiTo ; imperat. ndBrjco ; inf. KaB^oBai ; 
part. KaB-hpfPos. 

Pluperf . iKaB'hprip and KaB-hinvjPy indBrjcro and KaB^<ro, 
indB^ro and KaBntrro. 

VERBS IN -w WHICH IN THE SECOND AORIST 
ACTIVE AND MIDDLE FOLLOW THE ANALOGY 
OF THE VERBS IN -pi. 

Several verbs having the characteristics a, e, o. v 
form a second aorist active and middle after the 
analogy of the formations in -pi, since those tenses 
want the mood-vowel, and append the person-endings 
immediately to the stem. All other parts of these 
verbs, however, follow the formations in ; thus — 

Bcdpca (BAH), I step, has 2 aor. indie. imperat. 
BrfBi, subj. /3«, opt. fialr}p, inhn. /3i7vai ; part. 
Bds. 

<rfi4ppupi (SBEfl), I put out, 2 aor. taBnVy imperat. 
cBriBi, subj. <rBoa, opt. (rB^irjPy inf. cBnPaiy part. 
<rBtls. 

yiypdnrKO) (PNOft), I leprn, 2 aor. ilypoap, imperat. 
yp&Bi, subj. ypWy opt. ypoiy\p, inf. yp&paiy part. 
ypom. 

bdu, I cover, 2 aor. 4b0v, imperat. BOBiy inf. Si/veu, 
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part. (opt. and subj. follow the formation 
of verbs^n -w). 

The formation of this second aorist active 
corresponds in all the moods and the participle 
to that of the second aorist active of the verbs in 
-jui. The characteristic vowel is lengthened through- 
out, as in lf<rrriv, & and e being changed into ??, o into 
0 ), and V into 0, and so remains, as in through 

all the indicative, imperative, and infinitive. The 
imperative termination, in verbs with a for the 
characteristic vowel, is abridged into d, as vp6$& 
instead of irp6fir]6i. 

In ordinary style the second aorist middle is 
found in very few verb.s : as vtropLat, 1 Jiy ; vplayaty 
I purchase. 

VERBS WHICH FOLLOW THE FORMATION OF 
VERBS IN -/U‘- 

Besides those already mentioned, there are several 
other verbs which form their tenses according to 
the analogy of the verbs in -/xt. Such are : — 

1. diBpdi(rK(a, 1 ran array from ; aor. (APA-) airtBpav, 

-ds, -d, -apLiVy -dT€, -daap ; subj. irroSpu, -Spas, 
-Bp^, -Bpujuev, ‘Bpdre, ■Bpc!)(ri(v) ; opt, Bpairjv ; 
imp. drrSBpadi, -dro ) ; inf. diroBpdpai ; part. Bpds, 
‘dca, -dv. 

2. irtro/uai, I Jly i aor. (IITA-) tvrr\v ; imp. Trrijyai ; 

pass, irrds, act. mid. iwrdyrjv, imp. TrrdcrBai 
(by syncope). 

3. (tk4kkw or (TKtXtia, I dry, I dry up (hence our 

skeleton') ; aor, (2KAA-) ^<rK\rjv, I am dried 
up ; inf. (rnKrivai ; opt. (rK\airiv. 

4. <i>Bd-p<i) (with acc.), I get before, I anticipate ; 

aor. k<pBr}P, <f>Bu, <pdalrjp, (pBrjpai, <f>0ds. 

5. fcalof, I burn (transit.) ; aor, (KAE-) iKdriv, I 

burnt (intrans.), but 1 aor. inavcra (transit.), 
I set on fire. 

(j. aKloTKOfxai, J am taken, caught ; aor. ('AAO-) 
flKoiP and id\cop. 

7. 0i6a>, I live ; aor. i0lup; subj. 0i<a, -ws, -<p, etc. ; 

opt. 0it^riy (iiot 0io(np, a.s ypoirjp, to distinguish 
this part from the opt. irnperf. fiiolrip ) ; inf. 
0iS>vai ; part. /SiotJs, -ovaa (the neuter does not 
occur) ; the cases, however, are supplied by 
the 1 aor. ^u^aas (so, dutfiluv, I lived again, 
from ava0ido(TKoy,ai). The present and im- 
perfect are little used by the Attics, instead 
of which they employ (f«£(w), which, on 
the other hand, borrows the remaining tenses 
from 0i6», thus : — Pres. irnperf. fut. 
fiidiffopLeu, aor. 40l(»v, perf. 0t0luKa, perf. pass. 
0§0lwT<n, part. 0%0iwp.4pos. 

8. (pv<a, I bring forth ; 2 aor. B<pvv, I arose, came 

into being ; ipdpai, ^vs, subj. (no opt. in 
. Attic), 1 aor. HtfHMra, I brought forth ; fut. 

I shall bring forth. The perfect 


iritpvKa, I have come into being, I have become, 
is also intransitive. The raid. pres, tpvopiai, 
fut. g>voofxai. 

Particular attention must be paid to a verb of 
frequent occurrence, namely, oTBa (stem EIA- ; 
vid-eo in Latin), I know. 


PERFECT. 

Ind. S. 1 . olBa. Subj. eiBw. Imperat. 


2. oltrBa. 

3. oT5«(i'). 
D. 2 . iarop. 

3. ttrrop. 

P. 1 . Uiiip. 

2. f(rT€. 

3. Xodaiiy). 


tlB-^s. ioBi. 

tlBf). XortD. 

fiBTjrop. Xarop. 
flBrjrop. Xffraiv, 
eiSeupLiP. 
tiBnrf. Xort. 
flBwoi. Xerruoap. 


Infinit. 

tlBtPai. 

Participle. 
tlBds, -vta, -ds. 


Sing. Dual. Plur. 

Opt. uBtl'f)V, -rjs, -7)- flBelrirop, -l^rriP. tlBfhjpup, -rirf, 

tiStifp. 


PLUPERFECT. 

Sing. Dual. Plur. 

Ind. 1. -fBnp (Attic >’ 817 ) f/Bsipup. 

2. ffSfts find ]I^S€t(rBa or pBrjaBa. pBtirop. 0 §it§. 

3, j^Bd or yBrf. fJBfhrjp. fiBtirap. 


FUTURE. 

uoopLai, J shall know or experience, 

(Of oTBa there is this compound — oupoiBa, I am con- 
scio^is, inf. (rvptiBiPai, imp. ovpurBi, subj. ovptiBw, etc.) 


INVARIABLE WORDS. 

The words which we have hitherto studied are 
susceptible of certain changes. We may next con- 
sider words which do not undergo change, or under- 
go change only to a small extent. Many of these 
have occurred in the course of these lessons, but it 
will be found useful to group some of them together. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

The prepositions require careful study, as on 
them, as well as on other invariable verbs, the 
sense very much depends ; and we shall miss 
some of the mo.st delicate shades of meaning if 
we do not familiarise our minds with the particular 
import and usage of the prepositions and the con- 
junctions. 

Prepositions have a relation to place, and denote 
the direction of an action in regard to place. Thus, 
we say, “ You go from home,” “ you go to home,” 
“ you go round the house,” “ you go over the wall.” 
In order, therefore, to possess an exact knowledge 
of the prepositions, of which there are in Greek 
eighteen, we must study them in their relation to 
place. 
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The PrepoBitioiM arranged in their Jlelations to 
Place. 

RKLATIONR TO PLACR. CREFK. ENOI ISO. 


1 . Place where you are. 

1. dy. 

in. 

2. Place you go 

( 2. eiy or cs. 

into. 


\ 3. vpds. 

to. 

3. Place whence^ you 

j 4. or 

out of. 

come. 

\ 1). ttTci, 

from. 

4. Place which f C. bid, 

through. 

you pass. ' 

i 7. dvd, 

up. 

5. Place at which you ' 



stop. 1 

1 8. Kurd, 

/ down, at, 

Place dofvn wliich | 


1 on. 

you go. ^ 



6. Different relations of position : — 


Place by the side of 

^ 0. iropct, 

along. 

„ together with 

1 10. /ufTa, 

with. 

„ connected 

11. avv and tvv, with. 

with. 



„ over 1 

1 12. virdp, 

over, above. 

„ under 

13. lord, 

under, by. 

„ before 

14. vpd, 

before. 

„ on both sides 

15. dfKpt, 

j around. 

„ around 

16. irepi, 


„ on or upon 

M7. 

on. 

7 . Opposition, dis- \ , , 

r against. 

plnccnient. ) ‘ ’ 

1 instead of. 


The following words may also be considered as 
prepositions, namely, firep, &uiv, without ; iytKa, on 
account of; &xPh until; ir\i]v, hut, 

except ; iji.tr a^ii, between ; but they differ from the 
above in that they cannot be compounded with 
verbs. 

Prepositions arc very frequently used in combina- 
tion with verbs. Such verbs are then said to be 
compounded witli prepositions. Thus, by the caddi- 
tion of the preposition <iy, into, to the simple verb 
iiyw, I lead, wc get the compound verb t lady a, I lead 
into. More than one preposition may combine with 
a verb: for example — 

i^dyw, I lead out (an army from its camp). 
irapt^dyw, I lead out (an array against the enemy). 
avriirapt^dyuy I lead out (an army, and march it 
to assail the enemy). 

ADVERBS. 

Among the invariable or indeclimable words are 
adverbs. Adverbs qualify action in regard to — 

(1) Place. (5) Interrogation. 

(2) Time. (b) Affirmation. 

(8) Manner or quality. (7) Negation. 

(4) Quantity. (8) Doubt. 

(1) Adverbs of Place. 

One kind of adverbs of place is derived from 


the prepositions. The 

following will serve os 

examples : — 




PREPOSITIONS. 

ADVERBS, 


MEANING. 

1. iv, 1 

XyboVy 

1 

within. 

tyros. 

/ 


2. ,!s. 

tXau, 


within (with motion). 

3. irpds, 

irpdao}, 

) 

J 

forwards, in advance. 

4. { 

^Kros, 

Ha>t 

outwards, externally. 


These adverbs arc often found before a genitive, 
and so perform the part of prepositions ; for ex- 
ample, iroppta rrjs iroAcws, far from the city ; €i<r<w 
rov xdlpaKosy within the entrencUmentB. 

The follov/ing also may have a genitive, and 
others, which will be learned by practice, as : — 
rri\€,far off ; irtpa and irtpav, on the other side of 
(a river) ; sepai’ately ; ireAos, iyyvs, dyxh 

near. 

There is another kind of adverbs which, by means 
of certain terminations, express the different re- 
lations of place : — 


PI ACE WHERE YOU ARE. 

rrov, vodi, where * 
iKfi, iutidi, there. 
otKot, otuoPt, at home, 
*A6‘f}vg(ri, at Athens. 


PLACE WHITHER ^OU GO. 

ito 7, Tr6(T(, whither .* 
inuat, thither, 
home. 

d\\6(T€, somewhere else. 
’Ae^paC*, to Athens. 


PI ACE WHEN'Cn \ol; come. 

vddev, whence. 

^Kfidey, thence. 
oXko9€v, from home. 
dWodiv, from some other 
place. 

Mi^vr)div,from Athens. 


PLACE THROUen WHICH YOU 
PASS. 

irq, by what way. 
iKflvj), by that way. 

&\\g, by some other way. 


From this view you sec that the terminations or 
particles — 


-OP, -^t, -01, -(Ti, denote the lace where you are. 


-be, -at, -Cff and } 
sometimes -oi J 

■V 


„ whither you go. 

„ whence you come. 
„ through which 
you pass. 


-Ov is the termination of the genitive. Thus, irew 
represents vov roirov ; in what 2>lace ? 

-Oi is the old form of the dative, so that oXkoi is 
for ^y otutp. 

’Ad^yjjai is for ABijyats, the dative of ^Adrjyai. This 
ending applies particularly to the names of cities. 

-0€i/ appears to be an ancient form of the genitive. 
The poets say atdty for aov, of thee ; thus, oindB^v is 
equivalent to oUov. 

-Hi is the termination of the dative, 58^ being 
understood; thus, dWg is for iy iiAAj? 88^» by 
another way. 
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(2) Adverht of Time, 

The principal adverbs of time are the fol- 
lowing : — 


c-ilfitpoUf to-day (from 
® day"). 

aUptoy, to-morrow. 

X^cs, yesterday. 

‘irpo94sy the day before 
yesterday. 

irpul, in the morning. 

in the evening. 
yvy, vvviy now. 

Trd\ai, of old, formerly. 
tifjiru), not yet. 


ijlSri, by this time. 

Hn, yet, still. 
ipri, lately, but now. 
oOt/ko, immediately, 
then. 

Tore, some time. 

SdfAa^ often. 

ie/, always, successively. 
o0iroT€, never. 
irply^ previously, before, 
flra, next, then. 


(3) Adverbs of Quality. 

Adverbs of quality end in -«y, and correspond to 
our adverbs in Ay: — aotp&Sf wisely ; irciratSeu/icVwf, 
learnedly ; tv^tp.6y(as, foi’iunately. 

To this class may be referred olkus (before a 
consonant, oDVw), thus, in this way, from otros; 
^Ktivus, in that way, from Ik^vos, that person ; and 
in general all the adverbs ending in -m. 

Others have the form of the genitive or dative of 
the first declension : — 


(from obsolete nominative&),/<!>rf7i?pt^//. 
Akt! „ „ ,, by chance, 

rforvxv (from ^(rvxos), j^cacefully. 

Usage has suppressed the iota subscript as found 
in vavxv S5<^. Other adverbs of quality have the 
terminations -ci, -ti, -<rTi, and consequently resemble 
datives of the third declension : — 


vaybrjfiel, en masse, the whole people. 

afiaxv'ri, without combat. 

iKKTjPKrrl, in the Or cell language or manner. 

Some have the form of accusatives : — 
fidrit}v (nominative obsolete), In rain. 

Swplav „ „ gratuitously. 

Those of this division in -Sov and correspond 
with the Latin adverbs in -tim : — 

{ffregatim'), by fiochs. 

Kpv^bhv (furtwi), secretly. 

(4) Quantity. 

The adverbs of quantity are susceptible of the 
same terminations as those of manner. Here are 
some of them: — d-yw, too much; \iav, extremely; 
dbr)y, ahwndantly ; fiAis, sufficiently. 

Those which particularly mark number end in 
-ams : — 

vofrdKis (from v6eos, how many?'), how often? 
how many times? 

voWduii (from wokvs, numerous), mcmy times. 

-rtrpdKis (from rirrapsst four), four times. 

vsyrdnis (from wtyrr, Jive), Jive times. 


The rest of the adverbs formed from the cardinal 
numbers follow this analogy, except onee 

(semel) ; twice (bis) ; rpis, three times (ter), 

(C) Interrogation. 

^ asks a question simply: I>o you say this? 
ij ki'ysts TovTo ; 

Spa asks a question mostly with an expressive 
then, really : — Do you, then, say this ? Spa Klysis 
rovro ; 

fiwy (yrj oZy) expects a negation, nttvi : fx&y Xlytis 
rovro ; you do not say this, do you ? It is also used 
in simple interrogations. 

(6) Affirmation. 

9i, ij yL‘i)v, yes, certainly, in truth. 

dpa, pd, rot, Zii (in the poets), then, certainly, 


p4v denotes a contrast, and strengthens, = indeed 
(quidem). 

7 € asserts something in addition, and gives 
emphasis to its word, = at least. 

yal (Latin nrc, English nay), yes, truly. 


(7) Neyation. 

ov (ovK before a vowel), ( . „ 

.VX.', Attic oiSa,.£,, h,j\ 

•no vieans. 


and indicative mood. 


. ... * . ( with indirect 

ov pn. ovxt \ negations and impcra- 

hynomeam. ( tive mood. 


(8) Doubt. 

Ictus, rdx^i wov (without accent), perha2?8, pro* 
bahly. 

drirrov, B^dcv, apparently. 

There are some words which, without being 
adverbs, arc employed adverbially. We have seen 
adverbs which have the form of the genitives, 
datives, and accusatives. Wo are now to see those 
cases themselves perform the office of adverbs. 
Their cases are said to be owing to certain preposi- 
tions which have been dropped in conversation : — 


Gen. vvKrds (Bid), by night, at night. 

Dat. i8ta (evy), bg J’orce, forcibly . 

KVK\<p (iv), in a circular, circularly. 

Acc. BiK-riy (Kard), in the form or manner of. 
Xdpiv (‘irpds), in favour cf. 
upoiKa (Kara), yratuitously 

Sometimes the preposition is expressed and united 
to the noun : as — 


vapaxpny-f^ (irapd, at ; thing), at the 

moment. 

Kpotpyov (icp6, for; %pyov, the deed), usefully ^ 
beforehand. 

iKfToBdy (Ik, from; vovs, the foot), at a distance^ 
far from. 
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Adverbs formed from adjectives imply a sub- 
stantive : — 

Dat. particular ; 

irffi7 8Stf), on foot. 

Aqc. f4,ajcpiv (fif fiuKphy b^oy), a long way^ at a 
distance. 

The neuter of the adjective is often employed as 
an adverb, ns the dative irbWip, much, hy much ; 
r,du, agreeably ', btiybv find terribly; it6r*pa^ 

mhftKer ? 4irir7}bh, on purpose. 


KEY TO EXERCISES. 

Ex. 128. —I Even a alow man who in well advised can in 
pursuit catch a swift man. 2. The Athenians chose Theinretocles 
general in the Persian war. 8. Ulysses eainc to tlie great liall 
of Hades. 4 Whatever lot you may have taken, hear it and 
cliafe not at it 5. Do not trust very quickly before you exactly 
see the end. 0. Do not consider whether I am somewhat young 
to speak, hut whether I speak the words of prudent men. 7. 
Mourn with moderatioti for friends who are dead, for they are 
not really dead, hut they have gone before on the same road hy 
which all must go. 

Ex. 124.— 1, Oi 'ABrjvaloL froAXouc arpariiurat dXov 2. 'H 
troAiv ’Errafxett^ot'Sai' eWero arparrcfov. 8 . Qtfiio'TOK^rjt utro tcjv 
'ASrfvaitiiv errparTftyo^ 4. *EAde, u» ^lAe. 5 ayaSot 

itiKoi. Stvpo. 0. 'Eov ireti/ljt, tovto riieu>i efiei. 7. 'O 

irais oaov ftx^y eS^iSoittp. 


THE ORGANS OF SENSE.— XL 

[Continued from p. 242.] 

V.-THE ORGAN OF TOUCH (continued). 

In birds the place of hairs is Supplied by feathers, 
The structure of these is very wonderful and beau- 
tiful, but a description would be out of place here, 
because they are certainly less efficient tactile 
organs than hairs. Birds’ feathers are coarser than 
hairs ; they are less flexible ; they are inserted only 
on certain parts of the body ; and since there must 
be provision made for moulting, they are more 
definitely cut off from the sensitive skin below. 
For all these reasons they are not good organs for 
transmitting the sense of touch, although they are 
formed in much the same manner as hairs. Pro- 
bably on account of this inaptitude to transmit 
impressions, they are sometimes replaced by hairs 
in certain parts of the body ; but as a rule the 
whole of the bird’s body is encircled with feathers, 
which lie overlapping one another, and turned in 
one direction towards the tail of the bird, in the 
same manner as tiles on a house-roof. A bird’s 
jaws, instead of being covered with soft, flexible, 
and sensitive lips, are covered with a hard, horny 
bill, and its legs, though often devoid of feathers, 
have to be defended by scales or scutes, to prevent 
the long tendons of their leg muscles being severed. 
Under these circumstances a bird enjoys little ad- 


vantage from its sense of touch. Indeed, it is only 
in the padded under- surface of the* foot and toes, 
and sometimes in the beak and tongue — when the 
former is leathery, and the latter not capped with 
horn — where there can be any provision for the 
exposure of a sensitive surface. 

The cold-blooded animals (reptiles and fish) 
differ from the warm-blooded (mammals and birds) 
in having for the covering of their bodies no non- 
conducting or heat-retaining substances. Hairs 
and feathers are admirable retainers of heat ; but 
scales and scutes, though good to resist blows and 
pressure, allow heat to pass out or in without much 
resistance. This, of course, is associated with the 
fact that in reptiles and fish the temperature varies 
with that of the surrounding medium. It does 
not follow, however, that because the body of a fish 
or lizard is entirely defended by scales, whose 
free edges overlap the insertions of those next 
behind them in a manner which is called “ imbri- 
cated,” that therefore they are entirely without the 
sense of touch. The scales are developed much as 
the human nails are, and we know that these are 
themselves insensible ; yet they are so intimately 
connected with the sensitive parts by which they are 
formed, that the nails are the conductors of acute, 
and even morbid sensation. The quick of the nail 
is proverbially sensitive to pain ; witness the common 
phrase of being wounded, or cut “ to the quick.” 
Reptiles, however, slough at certain seasons, and 
the old skin, dissevered from the cutis, adheres to 
them for some time — in fact, until a new and 
complete armour is formed below. During such 
periods, and inforentially at all times, the sense of 
touch cannot be acute. Scaled reptiles may be 
alive to blows or pressure, but hardly to those 
sensations of soft touch which convey the most 
distinct impressions of all to us. These remarks 
apply with yet more force to the hard, stony sur- 
face of the backs of crocodiles. The under side 
of the body of crocodiles is leathery rather than 
stony, and has fewer stony masses on its surface, 
and this is therefore sensitive. Sir Emerson 
Tennent gives an amusing account of a caiman, 
which he surprised before it could make its retreat. 
The Ceylon crocodile threw itself on its side, and 
feigned death ; but when it was tickled under it.s 
arm it found the process too much for its gravity, 
and finally got up and hobbled, away. As we before 
remarked in the article on Taste, the tongue is 
made use of by serpents and lizards to touch objects 
with ; and this is probably its main, if not its only, 
use. In conformity with the assertion that noc- 
turnal animals often have specially modified organs 
of touch, we find that certain nocturnal tree-snakes 
have their snouts prolonged into tactile organs. 
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Tbelai^em^ority of fish are completely invested 
by plates and scales. With few exceptions even 
the lips are hard and dry, so that they need to have 
some special organs of touch. Sometimes certain 
rays of the fins are detached from the oar-like 
parts, and become long styliform organs of touch. 
When this is the case, they are clothed with soft 
parts, which are well supplied with nerves. Thus, 
in the gurnet three soft rays are told off from the 
front of the pectoral fin, to form feeling fingers. It 
is curious that in a creature so far removed from 
man we have the same parts modified to the same 
use, though in almost all the intermediate animals 
this part has a different function. In the angler 
two rays detached from the back fin, and situated 
on the top of the head, have this function, but the 
use to which he puts these feelers is remarkable. 
One of the feelers has at its end a flattened, shin- 
ing, and flexible adjunct, and this is used as a bait, 
just as a silver strip is used by the troller. The 
angler is rapacious, but sluggish ; he therefore lies 
on the bottom, with his huge ugly mouth wide 
open, and stirs up the mud with his fins to conceal 
himself, while he drops his sensitive bait before his 
mouth and keeps twitching it about, until he feels 
some hapless fish begin to nibble, when he makes a 
forward rush and closes his mouth upon him. The 
whole of each of the four limbs of the lepido.siren 
are converted into organs of touch. For the rao.st 
part, however, the limbs of fish which correspond 
to our legs and arms are entirely devoted to 
locomotion, while quite new structures are de- 
veloped for them to feel with. These special tactile 
organs are called barbules. They are placed on 
the head, and generally at the fore part of the jaws. 
When on or under the lower jaw they may be single ; 
but they are more often, and when on the upper 
jaw always, in pairs. Two instances are given in 
the illustration (lesson X ) : the one shows how 
they occur in an eel-like fish, and the other in an 
ordinary-limbed fish. The single medial barbule 
under the jaw of the cod is a familiar example. It 
is supposed that a cod which was blind when 
caught had obtained its food so well by the aid of 
this that it was quite in good condition. Barbules 
are well adapted to the purpose of touch. If in 
any other way nerves were conveyed through the 
scaly covering and exposed, these delicate struc- 
tures would be liable to be injured by the impact of 
hard external bodies, which would be crushed 
between them and the hard and underlying scales ; 
but since the main nerve of these barbules accom- 
panies a cartilaginous core, and since it springs 
from a single point to be spread upon a flexible 
pillar which hard bodies would drive before them, 
the chance of having the nerve crushed is much 


reduced. Barbules are for the most part found on 
the jaws of grovelling fishes like sturgeons and 
barbels, which feel along the bottom for all kinds 
of garbage which may have sunk there. 

The mollusca have received their name from- 
their general character of softness ; woUh being 
the Latin adjective for soft. This name was given 
them by Cuvier to contrast them with the hard- 
coated insects and Crustacea, which belong to the 
sub-kingdom articulata or arthropoda. Hence in 
those species which are not provided with a shell, 
and in the exposed parts of those species which 
have this protection, there is a soft, sensitive skin. 
The skin, however, in this sub-kingdom has often 
superadded to the functions which it possesses in 
vertebrata the functions of respiration and of 
locomotion. Even those parts where the sense is 
more or less localised have so many other offices to 
which the sense is secondary or subservient, that it 
would lead us too far from our subject to describe 
them.. It is true that the gastropoda have horns 
as special tactile organs; but we find in the 
cephalopods the sense of touch is intimately 
combined in the arms with the elaborate apparatus 
for grasping and holding their prey ; and in the 
brachiopods the sense is united with the organs for 
breathing and keeping up currents in the water. 
We must therefore avoid goirjg into details in 
reference to them. It may be stated generally 
tliat the slow’er an animal moves, and the more 
fixed its station, the more will its sense of touch be 
developed in proportion to the other senses. Hence 
the sense of touch is well developed throughout 
this sub-kingdom. Soft bodies are ill suited to 
energetic motion ; but soft bodies are well adapted 
to receive tactile impressions. In those animals of 
this sub-kingdom which are wholly fixed the 
organs of touch are multiplied ; in the polyzoa 
there is a horseshoe -shaped or circular series of 
tentacles round the mouth, which are extremely 
sensitive. This arrangement of feelers around the 
ipouth is so general a character of fixed animals, 
that there is a striking similarity between the 
outward form of these polyp-Hke creatures and the 
fixed animals of the sub-kingdom coelenterata, 
although the essential organs are quite different. 

The articulata (though some of them are soft- 
skinned) are for the most part covered with a hard 
horny covering, which is as resisting as plate 
armour. It is therefore necessary that these 
animals should hav4 special organs of touch. We 
have already referred to those of the lobster and its 
tribe in a former number. Insects have, developed 
from their heads and mouth-organs, jointed rods, 
which have nerves of touch running to them and 
up into them. These jointed rods are covered with 
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hard horny matter, like the rest of the body ; but 
sometimes the last joint exposes a naked membrane, 
and where this is not the case, the jointed and 
therefore flexible nature of the organs make them 
capable of receiving impressions of touch, and of 
measuring the dimensions and resistance offered by 
external objects. The normal number and position of 
these organs will be seen in the illustration (Fig. 14). 
There are two long many-jointed ones jutting from 
the head ; these are called the antennaj. Another 
pair (or pairs) spring from the lower lateral jaws ; 
they arc called the maxillary palpi. Another pair 
(or pairs) spring from the sides of the lower lip ; 
these are called the labial palpi. The soft-skinned 
spiders have no antennae or labial palpi ; but their 
maxillary palpi are so long and large as to look like 
legs. 

The echinoderms, or sea-urchins, are so enclosed 
in their more or less spherical boxes of hard shell 
that a casual observer would suppose them to be 
unfeeling wretches, capcable of inflicting wounds 
with their long spines, but in.scnsible to softer 
emotions. This is not the case, however, for they 
can protrude through the small holes which per- 
forate the shell and occupy five double meridional 
bands of their globular boxes, a multitude of soft, 
tubular, sucking feet, to each of which there runs 
a nerve. 

The sea-anemone, with its streaming feelers, lives 
by feeling ; and the whole sub-kingdom to which 
it belongs is characterised by animals with largely 
developed and multitudinous feelers. 

Finally, those animals which we call protozoa, 
on account of the simple condition of their bodies, 
can manuficture from their jelly-like substance 
any number of long feelers. These they often 
render so branched and long as to give to the 
animals the name of “rhizopods,” or “root-footed,” 
because the feelers, which also perform the func- 
tion of feet, look like the branching roots of a tree. 


We have now set before our readers the principal 
facts connected with what .are called in popular 
phraseology the “ five senses ” ; and we have given, 
as far as was necessary, a description of the 
organs with which an all-wise and beneficent 
Creator has furnished His creatures, from the 
protozoa, the first link in the great chain of the 
animal kingdom, up to man, w'ho stands but “ a 
little lower than the angels,” to enable them to see, 
hear, smell, taste, and touch — five great powers 
wonderfully contrived to administer to our pleasure 
and gratification, as well as to enable us to dis- 
charge the several functions that form the work 
which He has allotted to each on earth. 

To enable the unscientific reader, and those even 


who can do little more than read, to^follow us step 
by step, and appreciate and understand all that has 
been advanced, the description of each organ, its 
difference of formation in . man and the lower 
animals, and the various purposes for which it 
serves, has been given in language which we have 
vjarefully sought to render as plain and clear and 
as free from technical terms as possible. When, 
however, it has been found absolutely necessary to 
use technical names — which are applied by scientific 
men for the sake of brevity of expression, and a 
ready means of distinguishing one animal or organ 
from another, by reference to some peculiarity that 
it ijossesses — the explanation of these terms has 
been supplied directly or indirectly in the papers in 
which they occur. The illustrations, too, that 
accompany the description of each organ of sense 
will be found as useful by our readers in enabling 
them to understand all that has been said of their 
formation, etc., as the map of a country or the 
chart of a sea is to him who would become ac- 
quainted with the physical configuration of the 
former, or the heights and abysses that lie hid 
from view beneath the waters of the latter. It may 
be as well to remind our readers that, in order to 
arrive at a thorough comprehension of everything 
that is advanced in our lessons on the Organs of 
Sense, they should be studied and mastered con- 
secutively from the first to the last. Under the 
dmgrams that accompany the lessons are given the 
technical names of the different parts of each organ 
under consideration. 


SPANISH.— XIII 

[Continued from p. 239.] 

THE ADVERB (continued). 

There can be no regular rules given for the 
position of the adverb ; in most instances it may 
vary according to the taste of the writer. Some 
adverbs generally precede the verb : such are cuando, 
when; inmediately ; n^^nas^ecarcely ; cuanto, 

as vntch ; donde, ; and negative and inter- 
rogative adverbs. 

Ella es imiv itfuorante, she is Ho alirnilo uiny neoinmoiito, J 
very ignorant. have acted re'i y Joohsfily. 

Adverbs, like adjectives, tidmit of comparison ; 
as— 

Alabnn mas A loa nuiertos qite Rooiben inns nlepreinnito qne 
A loR vivos, they praise more dan, they rereiic more gladly 
the dead than the living. than they glie. 

The adverb no is sometimes used in comparisons 
in a manner that does not imply a negation, in 
which case it would be redundant in English, and 
might be properly omitted in Spanish ; as — 
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Mejor 68 el liuen nombre que Better ia a good name than 
no loM riquezart# riches. 

Muy, very, veryviuch, is used to qualify adjectives, 
participles, and other adverbs, but is never used to 
modify verbs. Mucho, miich, very viuch, is used to 
qualify verbs and sometimes adverbs of comparison ; 
as — 

Ella 68 muy rica, she is very Lucfa Icc muy bien, Lt»c 2 /r«ad« 
rich. very well. 

Para amar mucho al hombrc, Te haa hecho mucho mas potle- 

i )reci8o es estiinarle inucbo, roso que uosotros, thou hast 

n order to love a man viurh, made thysel/nmch more mighty 

it is necessary to esteem him than we. 
much. 

Muy is sometimes employed to qualify nouns, 
especially at the beginning of a note or letter 
addressed to any person ; ,as — 

Muy amigo mio, very much my Muy seftor mio. very much my 
friend (dear Jriend). gentleman {dear sir). 

Bien, joined to adjectives or adverbs, is equivalent 
to very ; as, bien rico, very rich ; and to verbs, much; 
as, 41 bebi6 bien, he drank much. 

Negative adverbs and all negations generally pre- 
cede the verb ; as — 

A ninguiio dio el libro, to no No puede escrlbir, he cannot 
one gave he the book. write. 

If a word implying negation come after the verb, 
the adverb no must precede the verb ; as — 

No did el libro A ninguno, he No ticnc uada, he has nothing, 
gave the hook to no one. 

From the last two rules it will be seen that in 
Spanish it can be said, nada tiene, or no tiene 
nada, he has noth ‘my ; 4 ninguno habl6id/* habl6 d 
ninguno, he spoke to nobody ; ella nunca ha hablado, 
or ella no ha hablado nunca, she has never spoken. 

Nunca, never, and jamas, 'never, are sometimes 
both used in a sentence to give additional force to 
the negation ; as — 

Nunca jainas tendra sed, Never, never will he be thirsty. 
Jamas, Ttever, is used with siempre, always, in the 
sense of ever and ever ; as — 

Dios reina por siempre jamas, Uod reigns for ever and ever. 

In interrogative sentences, jamas is rendered by 
ever in English ; as, i ha jamas hablado 1 has he ever 
spoken ? 

Si, yes, and no, no, when used after verbs in such 
sentences as he replied no, they answered yes, I 
believe not, take que before them in Spanish ; as — 

Uespondidquesi, Me dijeron que no, they told 

Creo quo no, I think not. me no. 

Si, yes, and no, no, serve to affirm or deny what 
is predicated in a preceding verb without repeating 
the verb; as— 

Yo no 86 nailar, y Juan si, I Ella pueda cantar, peroyo no, 
know not how to swim, and she can sing, but I cannot 
Jolm does {yes). (no). 

Derivative adverbs are nearly all formed from 


adjectives, by suffixing -mente, which in Spanish 
corresponds to -ly added to adjectives in English ; 
as— 

Cierto ; ci6rtam6nte, ccr/atn; Dnstante ; 1)a8tAntem6ntc ; 
certainly. suj^cient, s^tjficiently. 

When more adverbs than one ending with -mente 
qualify the same verb, the suffix -mente, for the 
purpose of preventing a disagreeable repetition of 
sound, is placed to the last adverb only ; as — 

Mi animo ea explicar lisa y My intention is to explain 
llanumente, clearly and plainly. 


In all languages there are certain phrases used 
adverbially, the words of which, taken collectively, 
have an idiomatic meaning, but taken separatively 
would make no sense. Thus in English the ad- 
verbial locutions by-and-hy, at least, none at all, 
would signify nothing intelligible if taken literally, 
word by word ; but as adverbial phrases, they are 
very expressive. It is often thus in Spanish : a 
mere literal translation of the words will do little 
or nothing toward assisting us to comprehend the 
meaning. Such phrases will generally be found 
explained in their adverbial sense in dictionaries. 
Some of the most common are given in the following 
list : — 


A conciAncia, conscientiously. 

A la verdad, truly. 

A vi«ta de ojos, evidently, at a 
glance. 

A sabiendas, knowingly. 

Al Mcgnro, securely, 

A buen seguro, certainly. 
AnteH con antes, as soon as 
possible. 

Ahora, aliora, just nov'. 

A nias correr, tvUh the utmost 
speed. 

A rnas» tardar, after great delay. 
A la iniprovista, unexpectedly. 
A treclios, at intervals. 

A una, together, in company. 

A la fontinua, contiirually. 

A hecho, indiscriminately. 

Al paso que, in proportion n‘. 
A jue, on foot. 

A buen hora, early, seasonally. 
A la bora, at the nick of time. 
Algun tlempo hace, some time 
since. 

Al revea, wrong side oxdwards, 
, on the contrary urn/. 

A mas no poder, with all one's 
, might. 

A la sordina, noiselessly, slyly. 
A escondidas, or a escondidi- 
llas, secretly, stealthily. 

Al buen punto, pointedly, 
opportunehi. 

A aaltos y corcovos, by fits and 
starts. 

A la eorta 6 a la larga, sooner 
or later. 

A I ojo, at sight. 

Al punto, instant' y. 

A tientas, ixia groping manner 
A mas tlrar, to the utmost. 

A tuerto 6 i derecho, right cr 
wrong, hit or miss. 


A secas y sin Hover, without 
preparation or advice. 

A solas, by oneself, in pirivate. 

A bnena Inz, carefully, with 
due emmination. 

A do8 luces, amhignously. 

A trompa y talega, helter- 
skelter, confusedly. 

Baxo mano, in an underhand 
manner. 

Bien como, just as. 

Casi casi, very nearly. 

Cuanto Antes, us soon as pos- 
sible. 

C’uanto tienipo, how long. 

Cuamlo menos, at least. 

Cnando muclio, at most. 

De eontadu, readily, immedi- 
ately. 

De seguro, of course. 

De cuando en cuando, from 
time to time, now and ilicn, 

De imin’oviso, unexpectedly, on 
a s^uhlen. 

De aejui pam alK, to and fro, 
heie and there. 

De antes, of old, of yore. 

De continuo, continnally. 

De intento, pmrposely. 

De proposito, on pnirpose. 

De iiceho, in fact, actually. 

De noche, by night. 

De dia, by day. 

De salto, sxiddenly. 

De por SI, by oneself, apart. 

De silla A silla, Jacc tojace. 

De troi»el, in confusion, pielU 
mell. 

De lance, cheaply, secondhand. 

Do consiguiente, conseipientl y. 

En conciencla, in good earnest. 

En esjieclal, especially. 

En segnida, ajterward. 

En tanto or entre tanto, in the 
mean time, whilst. 

En alguDu parte, acmtwksrt. 
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En ninguna parte, nowhere. 

£n .ntra parte, elsewhere. 

En alguna otra parte, some- 
where else. 

Bn ninguua otra parte, lumhere 

' the. 

En cualquiera paito, anywhere. 

En adelante, forwaid, ui the 
future. 

En In ancesivo, afterward^ here- 
after. 

BI afto qne vlene, next yeur. 

En dereehura, by the moat 
direct way. 

En resVunen, in short, briefly. 

Haata no maa, to the highest 
pitch. 

Haata que, as far as. 

Hoy dia or hoy en dm, now-a- 
aays. 

Hoy por hoy, this very day 

La aeinanu {laaadu, last week. 

La aeniana que viene, next 
week. 

Mueho tiempo ha, long time 
ago. 

Moftana h la noche, to-morrow 
night. 

No bien, ?iq sooner, scarcely. 

No iHueho ha, not long since, 
a short time ago. 

Poratraa, behind. 


Poco ha, of late, lately. 

Poco i poco, by degrees. 

Por el tanlo, on that ground, 
for the reason. 

Por entoncea, at that time. 

Por 8upue8U>, of course. 

Por puntoa, from 6ne moment 
to another. 

Por aalto, on a sudden. 

Por lo laT^o, along. 

Por ra 2 on, consequently. 
por Hn, finally, 

Por inatantea, incessantly. 

Por poco, hut little, nearly. 
por aca <5 por allA, here or 
there. 

Por encima, svjwrficially. 
Pocaa vecea, seldom. 

Para vez, not ojlen, seldom. 
Rato ha, short time ago. 

Sin auelo, without bounds, to 
excess. 

Sobre aeguro, confidently, se- 
curely. 

Sin ton y ain aon, without rhyme 
or reason. 

Sobre inanera, excessively. 
Sobre ai', separately, selfishly 
Tal vez, perhaps, once at a 
time. 

Una vez, once. 

Ya ha rato, some time ago 


THE PREPOSITION, 

The prepositions are employed in such a variety 
of ways in Spanish and in English, that each one is 
not always to be rendered from one language to the 
other by the same word. Thus, de is not always to 
be translated into English by of^ nor of into Spanish 
always by de. The following observations will 
show the manner in which these prepositions are to 
be used : — 

About, when it means through, is rendered by por ; 
when it means on, by sobre ; when it means within, 
by en ; when it means of, by de ; as — 

Ella iba cantando por el lugar, Elios estan en el paUclo, 
she went singing about the are about the palace, 
village. No habla de polltlca en pub- 

Locke escribid sobre el Chris- lico, he does not talk about 
tianlsmo, Locke wrote about politics in public, 
Christianity. 


Segun los ordenes de V., ac- Para con ^1 no vale nada, 
cording to the orders of your according Co him it is loorth 
worship. nothing. 

Among, when it me&ns of the number of, is rendered 
by enfre or para entre ; when it means in the midet 
of, by en medio de ; and when it means in, by en ; 
as — 

Entre los horabres no hay uno, Yo os envio como corderos en 
que sea recto, among the men inddio de loboS, 2 send you 

there is not one that is upright. as lambs among wolves. 

Para entre amigos los cum- En muchas nauionee no haMa 
phmientos son eseusados, rey seinejante d el, among 
among friends compliments many nations there was not a 
are unnecessary. king like him. 

At, when it denotes in or on, is rendered by en; 
when it denotes proximity, precedes the price of 
anything or the time of day, or means in readiness 
for, it is i^endered by a ; as — 

Elios estan en casa, they are Al puente, at the bridge. 

at home. A la mano, at hand. 

Elios estan en paz, they arc at A sois ])e8oa la fauega, at six 
qieace. dollars a bushel. 

Juan esta en Roma, John is at A las cuatro, at four o’clock. 

Home. Esta d mi mando, he is at my 

Elios estan en la mar, they are command, 
at sea. Al trabojo, at work. 

Before, meaning in the presence of, is rendered by 
ante ; meaning in front of, or the opposite of behind, 
hy delante de ; precedent in ranh, ox pre- 

vious in time (that is, the opposite of after), by 
antes de ; as — 


La causa se llevard ante los 
iueces, the cause wilt be 
Drought before the judges, 

Iba delante de ellos para inon- 
Btrar el candno, he went be- 
fore them to point out the 
way. 

Antes del dia, before day. 


Prostrado en tierra delante del 
area del Seftor, prostrated on 
the earth before the ark of the 
I.ord. 

Antes de lo.s Marqueses van 
los Duques, the Dukes take 
rank b^ore the Marquises. 

Aates de aiiochecer, h^ore 
nightfall. 


Behind is rendered by tras, or detras de ; as — 


Tras la puerta, behind the door. Detras do ellos, behind them. 

Below is rendered by debnjo de ; as — 

Debajo del Idbio, Below the lip. 


Above is rendered by sobre ; as — 


Between is rendered by entre ; as — 


El ave vuela sobre la tierra, The bird flies above the earth. 
Against, meaning in opposition to, or contrary to, 
is rendered by contra ; as— 

Ellos pelearon contra los Moji- Contra la ley, against the law. 
canos, they fought against the 
Mixicansf 

After, meaning later in time, is rendered by 
despues de ; when it means according to, by d or 
segun; and when it means immediately behind, hy 
tras; as — 

Despues de las seis, after six Begun eate modo, after this 
oV^ocA:. manner. 

A la moda francesa, ci/ter the Bcha la soga tras el caldero, 
French fashion. he throws the rope after the 

bucket. 

According to is rendered hytegwn, and sometimes 
by pa/ra con ; as — 


Discemir entre !• bueno y lo To di<tcern between the good and 
malo, the evil. 

By, meaning at or in, is rendered by de ; meaning 
future time, when, by para ; meaning close to, or 
alongside of, by junto d ; and meaning through, by 
por; as— 

Sirvase V. sentarse juntn A lu Yo lo necesItarA todn para el 
ventana. please to seat your- fwibado, I shall need it all by 
self by the window. Saturday. 

Se ha hccho rico i>or malos De dia, by day. 
mAdios, he has made himself De noche, night, 
rich by wicked means 

Concerning, meaning about or in regard to, is 
rendered by acei*ca de or tooante d ; as — 

Acerca de lo que hemos hab- Tocante d esta penddncla, om- 
lado, -concerning that which cerning (or touching) this 
we have spoken, affair. 

For, meaning during, on acemmt of, for the sake 
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or in behai^ qf^ in exchcunQe for, for the pnrjfoae 
of getting, as by (per), is rendered by jwr ; and 
when it means ftr the use of, or with the intention 
of going to, it is rendered by para ; as — 

^Puede V. darnie un cuarto I r por dinero, io j/o /or wu)n«y. 
pur esta noche ? can you give Ella le recibio por eaposo, she 
me a room for tkis night > received himjor a husband, 

Piensan que por mucho liablar Para un principiante lo ha 
aeran oidus, they think that hecho hien, Jor a beginner he 
for much asking they will has done it well, 
be heard. i Cudnta por dia ? how much 

Murieron por su pAtria, they for a day ? 

died for their country. Lo he comprado ^)ara mi muger, 

Le darA mi tlauta por au violin, 1 have bought It for my wife 
I will give hm my Jlute for Salic para E^paAa, he set out 
his violin. for Spain. 

For is sometimes used in English when it would 
not be in Spanish ; thus, I want to alight for a 
moment, necesito hagar 'ii/n mowento. Por is some- 
times used in Spanish when it would be redundant in 
English ; as, uno vale por muchos, one is rvorth many. 

From, when it means since, or from the time of, 
Qjidof distamce from , is generally rendered by desde; 
in other cases by de ; as— 

Hay cincuenta inillas dewde Desde la niftez aprendiste las 
Vera-Cruz A Jalapa, it is sagiadas letras, from child- 

f til miles from Vei'a Cruz to hood thou hast known the 

Jolapa. Holy Scriptures. 

?Cuai>cio ha vuelto V. del 
campol when did you return 
from tlu country ? 

In, meaning in the time of within, and into, is 
rendered by en ; when it means through the course 
of or dnrinjj, by por ; and when, after superlatives 
or other adjectives, it means of, by de ; as in these 
examples : — 

Este bArrk) es de los mejores Acre de g6nio, austere in dis- 
de la ciiidad, this ward is position, 
one of the beat in the city. En Espafia, in Spain. 

Ea el invierno, in the winter. Por la muftaaa, in the morning. 

Instead of is rendered by por, and by en lugar de 
when it means in the place of ; as — 

Vino A1 por su i^adre. He came instiad of his father. 

ArquelAs reinaba en Jnd^aen A rcheJ ana was reign ingin Judea 
lugar de Herodee su padre, instead of Herod his father. 

Into, when it comes after the verb enter, and when 
it means inside of, is rendered by en ; but after all 
verbs of motion (to enter excepted) it is rendered 
by d ; as— 

Entremoa en este bowuie, Let us enter into this grove. 
Eche V. aeeite en la lAnipara, Pour oil into the lamp. 

Vamos al comedor. Let us go into the dining-room. 

Of is rendered by de ; as — 

Un amigo del rey, A friend (f the king 

On or upon, meaning along, is rendered by en : 
meaning through, by por ; meaning by, it is rendered 
by de ; and meaning in contact with the upper 
surface of anything, by sobre ; as — 

Nada del>e afirmarse por una ^Hay pelfgro en el camino? is 
mera prohabilidad, nothing there danger on (or upon) the 
ough t to he affirmed upon mere road ? 

probability El horabre no vive de solo 

BstA sobre la sills, it is on (or pan, man lives not on bread 
upon) the chair. alone. 


Sometimes on is rendered by d ; as, & caballo, on 
horseback; k^\h,onfoot ; k\ior^o, on hoard. Upon, 
after the verbs to count, rely, etc., is rendered by 
con ; as, conto con la amistad de Diego, I rely upon 
the friendship of James. 

When on in English is used before the days of the 
week or month, it is not rendered in Spanish ; thus, 
ella lleg6 alii el s4bado, she arrived there on Saturda/y. 

Out of, meaning removed from, beyond and outside 
of, is rendered by fiera de ; meaning on account of, 
by por ; meaning/nm, by de ; as — 

Fuera de mis alcances, out of Por amistad, out of friendship. 

my power. Bebe de un vaso, he drinks out 

Tengo habas que estAn fuera gf a tumbler. 
de tierra, I have beans that Txxtrade peUjgTO, onto/ danger, 
are out of the ground. 

Over is rendered by encima de when it means 
above, and otherwise by sobre ; as— 

Encima de la ventana, over the Llnrd «f»bre la cludad, he wept 
window. over the city. 

Through, meaning from one end or side to another 
or on account of, is rendered by por ; when it means 
by reason of, by de ; as — 

Por el temor de la nmerteesta- Via.j6 por Espafta, he travelled 
bail en servidunibre toda la through S^lu. 

wda, through the fear of death Ella tiembla de tamor, she 
they were in bondage all their trembles through fear, 
lives. 

Till is rendered by hasta ; as — 

La ofleina estA ablerta hasta The offii'e is open till ten o’clock 
las diez de la uoche, at night. 

To, when preceded by from, in such phrasfes as 
from bad to worse, from time to time, is rendered by 
&n ; when it means of, by de ; and in other cases 
generally by d ; as— 

De dia en dia, /roM day fodcry. Un tio de Juan, an uncle to 
Un amigo de hu patria, a friend John, 
to his country. Did el tintero A Mai la, he gave 

the inkstand to Mary. 

Towards is rendered by hdcia ; as — 

Aqui viene hAcia nosotros la Here comes towards us the lady 
sefiora de la casa, of the house. 

Under is rendered by dehajo de or bqjo ; as — 

Deba,jo del puentc, Under the bridge, 

Bajo la mesa. Under the table. 

Under is rendered by so in the following phrases : — 

So capa de, under cover of So pena de, umler pemdty of 

So color de, w nder colour of So pretextode, under jn'etext of 

With, when meaning of, ox from, or by, is rendered 
by de ; in most other cases by con ; as — 

Estamos cubiertns de polvo, Juan le nmtd de un sablMO, 
are covered with dust. John killeil him with a sabre- 

Nos morlmos de frlo, we are stiohe. 
dying of cold. Con permiso del capitan, with 

permission of the captain. 

Within is rendered by dentro de ; as — 

Lo necesitarA dentro de tres 7 shall need it within thru 
dias, days. 

Without, meaning destitute of, with exemptiork 
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from, is rendered by sin ; and when it means outside 
of^ or beyond^ by f'uera de ; as— 

TrAteme V. sin cerom6nla, Treat me vnthovt ceremony. 
Coniprar Hin dincro, To hvy without monetf. 

Le echaron fuera de la ciudnd, They cast him out of the city. 

Sin in Spanish is regarded as a negative preposi- 
tion, and is therefore often followed by a negative 
conjunction ; as — 

Sin otro fin iil niotivo, Without another end or (nor) 

motive. 

There are other prepositions in Spanish which, as 
they can be rendered in most cases by the corre- 
sponding English preposition, offer no difficulty to 
the learner. Such are — 


6. Conditional., which express a ccfcdition ; as, si, 
if ; con tal provided that. 

0. Otnccssive, which serve to express something 
granted; as, aunque, even if ; dado que, granted 
that. 

7. Conclusive, which express a conclusion or in- 
ference ; as, de aqui, heiwe ; por esto, therefore. 

8. Causal, which express a cause or reason ; as, 
porque, because ; pues que, »ince. 

0. Temporal, which serve to express a relation of 
time ; as, dntes que, before ; despnes que, after. 

10. Final, which express an end or purpose ; as, 
para que, that, in order that ; d fin de que, to the 
end that. 


Para con, in rc'^pect to. Frentc A, or cn frentc dc, 

AdemAd de, bemdes. Durante, (Jnring. [omwsitc. 

A pesar de, in spite of, not' Eii Arden a, with regard to. 

withstanding. Junto a, adjoining. 

Cerca de, near to For el medio de, across. 

The preposition entre, between, when it comes 
before personal pronouns, docs not govern them in 
the objective case in Spanish, but is followed by 
them in the nominative ; as, entre td y yo (and not 
entre ti y ini'), between thee and me. 

Prepositions, as in English, are placed before the 
word wTiich they govern. 

Care must be taken to distinguish the use of the 
same word in English, whether employed as a pre- 
position, or an adverb, or conjunction. Thus, in the 
phrases after breakfast, before dinner, the words 
after and before are prepositions, and are to be 
rendered by despues dc and antes de, respectively ; 
while in the phrases after I had departed, before I 
had dined, the words after and before are adverbs, 
and are to be rendered by despues que and antes rptc. 

Segun, when used before a verb in Spanish, is not 
a preposition, but an adverb, meaning according 
as; as — 

Begun creo, according as I he- Segini parociA, accoiding as it 
lieve. apjmred. 

THE CONJUNCTION. 


MANNER OF USING CERTAIN CONJUNCTIONS. 
Sino, meaning but, is used after a negative, unless 
the verb be repeated ; undjtcro or mas, also meaning 
but, is used when no negative precedes ; jis — 

El reino cU* Dios no estA en The 1 inqdnm of God is not in 
]»a]abrns, f»)no en virtnil, word, but in power. 

Elia fs lienmma, pero (or mas) She N beautiful, but she is not 
no es prudente, jnudent 

If after a negative the verb be repeated, pero or 
mas is to be used instead of si)W ; as — 

Ella no lo dijo a Juan, pero (or She did not tell if to John, hut 
mas) lo dijo A Pedro, she told it to J'etei . 

Sino, meaning except, is used after an interrogation 
or after a negative ; and mtnos, also memimg except, 
is used when no interrogative or negative precedes, 
both words being rendered in English by but ; as — 

iQuien lu hizo sino el corpin- Who did it but the carpenter ? 
tero? 

NInguno hay bueno sino solo There is no one good hut God 
Dios, alone. 

Viiueron to<los m6noa el juez, They all came hut the judge. 

The conjunction but is used in English in such a 
variety of meanings that it is necessary, before 
rendering it into Spanish, to find what other word 
or words it really represents, as this latter word or 
phrase is generally that which is used to represent 
it in Spanish ; thus — 


Conjunctions are simple— that is, such as consist 
of a single word ; or conjunctive phrases — such as 
consist of more than one word. They may be di- 
vided according to their meaning into the following 
classes : — 

1. Copulative, which simply unite words or sent- 
ences together ; as, y, and ; tambien, also. 

2. Disjunctive, winch connect words or sentences 
at the same time that they disjoin the sense ; as, 
6, or. 

3. Adversative, which express opposition of mean- 
ing while they connect ; as, mas, bitt ; pero, but ; 
sin embargo, 'notwithstanding. 

4. Comparative, which serve to compare words or 
prepositions ; as, como, as ; asl, so ; como si, as if. 


I am distant fioin death but 
(only) one «te]), 

We liave but (no more than) 
tlvc loaves and two Hslies, 
He arrived but (not t///) yester- 
day, 

I cannot but (do less than) go. 
He has but (done no more than) 
gone (i.e., he has but just 
gone). 

But (if it were not) for me, he 
wouhl perish, 

Tliere is no one of them but 
(who is not) is a general, 

He went no day to the village 
but (that not) lie returned 
drunk. 


Un solo paso disto yo de la 
miierte 

No tenemos mas de cinco panes 
y dos fieres. 

No Uego hasta ayer. 

Yo no plied 0 mimo'! de ir. 
id no ha hecho mas gne irse. 


Si nofuese por mi, cl pereceria. 

No hay ninguno de ellosqiie no 
sea general. 

Ningun dia fiU’ nl lugar que no 
volvio borracho. 


It will at once he perceived that the irregularity in 
the use of the word but is chargeable to the English, 
not the Spanish language. In the latter hit is not 
used with ten different meanings as in English. 
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The conjuraetion unlets is to be rendered in 
Spanish by d mSnos de que, or by the word’or words 
which it really represents ; as — 


He will <lo nothing unless you 
speak {may speak) to him, 
one can do these miracles 
unless (if not) Qodht (should 
be) with him, 


Nnda hard, d minos de que 
V. le hable, 

Ninyunopnede hacer estos miUt' 
gros, si Dios no estuviere con 
el. 


The conjunction except, when it means the same 
as unless, is rendered in Spanish in the same manner ; 
and when it means privation — as, for instance, in 
the sentence “ I bought all his books except the 
histories” — it is rendered by m6nos, less, minus. 

The conjunction whether is to be rendered in 
Spanish by si or que, and sometimes by the sub- 
junctive of the verb ser ; as — 


I doubt whether (that) thou 
hast any oil, 

I asked him whether (if) his 
mother uould come, 
Whether he may have grapes 
or not is nothing to me, 
Whether it rains or whether it 
does not ram, 

Whether or not we may ho (lei 
in be nr not) worthy of such 
an honour, 


Diido que tengas uceite, 

Le preguntc si su madre rcn- 
drni. 

Q)ie tenga uvas 6 iw, nada me 
wuinrta. 

Que lliu va V que no llueva. 
Seamos 6 no dignos dc (al Iwnra. 


The conjunction as is rendered by como when 
used by way of comparison, by asi como when 
followe<l by so, by cuaoido when it means mlicn, and 
after mismo by que ; as — 


John is as*" strong as a lion. 
As modesty attracts, so dis- 
soluteness reiK'ls, 

He saw her as (wheu) he was 
going home, 

It 18 not the same to promise 
as to fulfil, 


Juan ef tanfuerte romnnn lean. 
Jsi como la mode<<tin atrae, osi 
huye la disol ncion. 

La via cuando iba a casa. 

No es lo mismo prometer que 
cumplir. 


The conjunction Tie it Iter, followed by nor, is ren- 
dered in Spanish by ni, and nor also by the same 
word ; as — 

Swear not, neither hy heaven. No jureis, ni par el cielo, ni por 
nor hy the earth, nor any la tierra, ni poi otro jura^ 
i* other oath, mento alguno. 

At the end of a sentence, neither, and also either, 
if preceded by a negative, are rendered h^tampoco; 
as— 

She will not do it, nor he Ella no quiero hacerlo, ni H 
either (or neither), tampoco. 


The conjunction lest, when it means for fear that, 
is rendered by no sea que ; when it means in order 
that not, hyqyara que no ; and when it means simply 
that not, by qUe no ; as — 


Thou wilt accompany him to 
his house directly, lost any 
accident may happen to him. 

Love imt sleep, lost want may 
oppress thee. 

We were careful lest you 
should awake. 


Til le acompaHanU d sv rasa 
al instante, no sea que le su' 
ceda algun fratuso. 

No antes el sneilo, jnira que no 
te oprima la indigeuna. 

Cuidabamos de que no sc desjier- 
tase V. 


The conjunction rather, when used in the sense of 
hut, is rendered by antes or antes bien ; as — 

I do not owe him anything; To 7io ledehe naila, antes lien 
ratherheowes me something, d me debe algo. 


THE INTERJECTION. 

The position of the interjection in a sentence Is 
determined by no fixed rules, but is allowed to vary, 
as in English, according as harmony and propriety 
may require. 

The interjection etc, lo, behold, is used wdth the 
first objective case of the personal pronouns only, 
being joined to them and forming one word ; as — 

I Eteme ! behold me ! 1 Etelos que vienen ! lo they 

j Ktcle 1 behold him! come I 

; Etola ! behold her / 

The interjection he, see, behold, is prefixed to the 
first objective case of personal pronouns, and pre- 
cedes adverbs, such as aquf, here, alii, there ; as — 

; Hole aqut » here he is ! ; Helos alii ! there they are f 

\ Hela u<iui ! here she is ! 

More literally these exclamations might be ren- 
dered, “ see him here 1 ” “ see her here 1 ” “ behold 
them there ! ” 

When adjectives are employed as interjections, 
they are followed by the preposition de, if a noun 
or pronoun come after ; for example : — 

I Dcsgraciado de mi I Unlndcy me ! (or unfortunate 

that I am ') 

The interjection aij is followed by de when used 
before a noun or pronoun ; ns — 

I Ay dc ml 1 Alas for me ! (or woe to me !) 

IDIOMATIC CONSTRUCTION. 


The conjunction cither, followed by or, is rendered 
in both cases by 6 ; as — 

Either he is a knave or he Is a 6 ts picaro 6 es tonto. 
fool, 

The conjunction both, followed by and, is rendered 
by asi or tonto, and the and by como ; as— 

Both in time of peace and in Tanfo en tlempo de pas, comoen 
time of war, tiempo de guerra. 

Both John and James will be Asi Juan como Diego estarnn 
here, arpii. 

These examples might be rendered by as well as; 
thus, “ in time of peace as well as in time of war,” 
“John as well as James will be here.” 

* The first as is here an adverb, qualifying the adjective strong. 


In Spanish the words forming a sentence are 
usually arranged in the order in which they modify 
each other — first the subject, agent, or nominative, 
then the verb, then the object of the verb, and lastly 
the indirect object — to each being annexed the 
words specially modifying it. But the laws of con- 
struction not being so rigorous and invariable as in 
the English language, the subject frequently follows 
its verb, inversion not being confined to poetry or 
considered peculiar to the interrogative. 

INVERSION. 

Inversion is obligatory in the imperative; as, 
venga V. con Dios, go with God; venga V. ac<l. 
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covie hither. But this inversion is permissible 
chiefly in the following instances ; — (1) At the 
beginning of a negative sentence ; as, no me gusta 
la gran variedad de manjares, a great variety of 
food does not please me. (2) In sentences beginning 
with an adverb ; as, aunque esta V. durmiendo, you, 
yet, asleep ; ya esta niuerto, he is already dead. 
(3) In the latter clause of a complex sentence ; as, 
paia ser pobre, es mucho lo que gULsto., for a poor 
ma% he spends much. 

The article is omitted after a verb of motion, with 
the words oasa, misa, paseo, and a few others; as, 
salgo de casa, I come from home ; vamos 4 misa, let 
us go to mass. 

Adjectives are generally placed after the sub- 
stantive which they qualify ; in some cases their 
meaning varies with their position ; while the 
cardinal numbers, words expressing some inherent 
relation of the noun, and a few others generally 
pfecede it. 

An active verb governs its object with a preposi- 
tion, lE the object is a rational being; as, amar al 
projimo, to love one's neighbour ; aborrecer a alguno, 
to hate someone. As an exception to this rule, 
certain verbs admit no preposition ; as, tienen 
buenos amigos, they have good friends ; comparo los 
hombres, I compare men. In all other instances the 
verb governs its object directly. 

When there is no inversion, the adverb succeeds 
the verb it modifies. When denying or affirming, 
the adverb follows the verb ; in compound tenses it 
follows the participle, but never the auxiliary verb: 
as, el niho ha estudiado siempre su leccion, the hoy 
has always learned his task. 

Some deviations from strict grammatical arrange- 
ment are allowable in Spanish, as conducive to 
beauty or energy of expression, which, however, may 
be better acquired from practice and observation 
than from any rules that may be laid down. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE.— XVIL 

[Continued from p. 259.1 

THE REVOLUTION AND THE AUGUSTAN PERIOD : 

PROSE WRITERS. 

The central figure in the world of thought and of 
letters in the years which followed the Restoration 
was that of John Locke, who was born in 1632. 
He was educated first at Westminster School, and 
afterwards at Christchurch, Qxford. At Oxford he 
spent many years after he had taken his degree, 
devoting himself mainly to the study of natural 
science, and especially of medicine, in which he 
became very proficient. After the Restoration, 
Locke was frequently employed in the public 
service abroad and at home ; and was involved in 


the political confliots of the time, attaching himaelf 
to the cause, and following the fortunes of Lord 
Shaftesbury, the able and ambitious leader of the 
Protestant party. After the final fall of Shaftes- 
bury, and the triumph and accession to the throne 
of his enemy, the Duke of York, Locke’s position in 
England became unsafe, and he retired to Holland, 
where he remained as long as James II. occupied 
the throne. In 1688, immediately upon the change 
of government, Locke returned to England. He 
was soon appointed to an important and lucrative 
post in the public service, as a member of the 
Council of Trade, an office which he retained as 
long as his health allowed of his doing so. After 
leaving the public service, he passed the remaining 
years of his lite in the country in learned retire- 
ment. He died in 1704. 

Locke’s “ Letters on Toleration ” constituted the 
most systematic and philosophical argument in 
favour of toleration which had as yet appeared. 
His “ Treatise of Civil Government” is an attempt 
to determine the true basis on which civil govern- 
ment rests, and the limits within which it ought to 
be restricted. Very similar in spirit is the “ Essay 
on Education,” which shows much liberality of spirit 
and a strong desire to throw off the narrowness 
which distinguished the system of education pre- 
vailing then even more than it does in the present 
day. The “ Essay on the Reasonableness of Christ- 
ianity” is a calm and serious argument on the 
subject which its title expresses ; and it gives a 
greater insight into Locke’s religious views and 
feelings than any other of his works. 

But the work which has secured for Locke his great 
and lasting reputation, and given him a place among 
the greatest thinkers, is the essay “ Of the Conduct 
of the Understanding.” A critical examination of 
this remarkable book would be out of place here. 

In the domain of mathematics and experimental 
philosophy the genius of Sir Isaac Newton stood 
supreme at the same epoch ; nor did he stand by 
any means alone in the cultivation of these branches 
of science. 

Among theologians a high place must be assigned 
to Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury. Burnet was 
the religious adviser of the Princess Mary in Holland, 
and came with her to England on the accession of 
herself and her husband to the throne; and was 
soon after raised to the episcopal bench. As a 
theologian he is best known by his “ Exposition of 
the Thirty-nine Articles.” But his most important 
contributions to literature are his two historical 
works—the “History of the Reformation” and 
“ History of his own Times,” both of them works 
of great value, though their historical importance 
is greater than their literary merit. 
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One of the i^ost eminent and probably the ablest 
theologian of the school which became predominant 
at the Revolution was Isaac Barrow, though he 
himself died too soon to witness that great event. 
Barrow was bom in London in 1630, his father being 
a linen^raper in that city. He received his earlier 
education at the Charterhouse, and afterwards was 
entered first at Peterhouse and subsequently at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge was thence- 
forth his home for many years, during which time 
his fame as a profound scholar and linguist, as well 
as a man of great scientific genius, especially in the 
department of mathematics, became widely known. 
He filled the post of professor of mathematics, and 
as such was the teacher of the great Newton, who 
succeeded him in his professorship. He was sub- 
sequently chosen as Master of Trinity College. His 
sermons will always rank with the writings of 
Hooker and Jeremy Taylor, the great classics of 
Ihe English Church. Barrow died, at a compara- 
tively early age, in 1677. 

Archbishop Tillotson enjoyed during his life a 
fame and estimation as a preacher surpassed by few, 
and was among the most influential churchmen of 
his day ; nor has the popularity of his writings 
altogether passed away. He was a man of great 
liberality and tolerance, and was raised to the 
archbishopric of Canterbury by William III 

Of a very different school was Robert South. He 
was the son of a London merchant, and was born 
near London in 1633. Having received the rudi- 
ments of learning at Westminster School, he went 
to Oxford, and maintained his connection with that 
university for many years. He adopted the views 
of the courtly and anti-popular party, and took an 
active part in the conflicts of the time. After the 
Restoration he became chaplain to Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon, and, partly through his influence, re- 
ceived several successive preferments in the church 
from the Government of Charles II. The latter 
years of South’s life were spent in retirement, and 
he died in 1716. His fame as a preacher was very 
great, and his sermons may still be read with great 
pleasure for the force and beauty of his style. 

The most eminent in literature of the churchmen 
of the next generation was Bishop Berkeley, a man 
equally distinguished for his genius in science and 
philosophy, and for the purity and nobility of his 
life and character. It was not without reason that 
Pope attributed — 

“ To Berkeley every virtue under heaven.*' 

George Berkeley was bom in Ireland, in the county 
of Kilkenny, in 1684. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, of which college he in due time 
became a Fellow^ He then commenced those philo- 
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sophical writings which have secured his lasting 
fame ; and upon his removing to London a few year® 
later, he was eagerly welcomed by all those most 
eminent in the world of literature and thought. 
The lofty earnestness of his character impressed the 
most frivolous, while its beauty and gentleness con- 
ciliated the most hostile. But Berkeley was not 
one of those who sought to use their popularity to 
secure any personal advantage. Having been pro- 
moted to the deanery of Derry, a lucrative as well 
as dignified post, he resigned this office with all its 
advantages, and abandoned that position in society 
which he was so well qualified to adorn, in obedience 
to the guidance of conscience, and went out to the 
West Indies, to place himself at the head of a 
sort of missionary college, intended to facilitate the 
Christiar-isation of the natives of North America. 
But the miserable pittance which had been promised 
to Berkeley for the maintenance of his college and 
the support of himself by the Home Government 
not being paid him, the enterprise failed, and he 
was forced to return home. He afterwards became 
Bishop of Cloync. in Ireland. He died in 1763. 
Although it would be a grave omission in these 
sketches of literature if we were to omit so great a 
writer as Berkeley, it would not less be a departure 
from our plan if we were to attempt any analysis 
of his philosophical system, or any criticism of his 
writings. 

Few careers have been more extraordinary in 
their vicissitudes than that of Henry St. John, Lord 
Bolingbroke. Born in 1678, the son of a baronet of 
ancient family and competent fortune, though he 
early gave proof of the possession of brilliant 
ability, he was in youth little distinguished except 
for his extravagance and dissipation. But having 
entered Parliament and devoted his great energies 
to politics, he was soon without a rival in eloquence 
and all the brilliant qualities which contribute to 
parliamentary success. He was a leader in that 
remarkable literary circle of which Pope and Swift 
were members. He had early allied himself with 
Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, and they soon 
became the leaders of the extreme Tory party. 
In the administration qf Oxford, St. John, who had 
been raised to the peerage as Lord Bolingbroke, 
held the oflace of Secretary of State, and f s such 
bore the chief share in brining about the peace of 
Utrecht. On the death of Queen Anne and the 
accession of George I., Bolingbroke was disgraced 
and impeached, and fled from the storm. That 
he had been guilty of maintaining a treasonable 
correspondence with the exiled Stuart family there 
can be little doubt, and the unpopularity of the 
peace which he had been instrumental in bringing 
about exposed' him to the indig^tion of the country. 
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He was condemned in bis absence, and passed many 
years abroad, for some time being actually in the 
employment of the Pretender, though he soon 
quarrelled with him, and was ever after loud in his 
condemnation of Jacobites. After some years his 
attainder was reversed, and he was enabled to return 
to England. He strove hard to regain the political 
influence which he had once enjoyed, but in vain ; 
and the closing years of his life were spent in 
retirement. He died in 1761. 

Bolingbroke’s works were numerous. Many of 
them were addressed to merely passing questions, 
and are now of little interest. A very large propor- 
tion consists of attacks more or less direct upon Sir 
Robert Walpole, Bolingbroke’s great rival and enemy. 
Others again, and these were published after the 
death of the author, are attacks upon religion ; for 
in matters of religion Bolingbroke was an avowed 
unbeliever. The most permanently interesting of 
his works are fhose which deal with historical 
questions and political principles, such as his 
“ Letters on the Study and Use of History,” and his 
“ Idea of a Patriot King.” 

ADDISON AND THE ESSAYISTS. 

Joseph Addison, the son of the Rev. Launcelot 
Addison, rector of Milston, Wilts, was born in 1672. 
He received his earlier education at the Charter- 
house, from which he removed in due course to 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Before his university 
career had finished, Addison had acquired a reputa- 
tion extending beyond the limits of the university, 
as a most finished scholar and a young man of rare 
promise. He was early taken under the patronage 
of the great Lord Chancellor Somers, and thus 
obtained the means necessary to enable him t-j 
travel for several years upon the Continent. On the 
death of William III., and the accession of Queen 
Anne, Addison’s friends ceased to be powerful, and 
for some time he felt the change severely ; but in 
1704 he was applied to by Godolphin, on behalf of 
the Whig Ministry then in office, to write a poem 
in honour of Marlborough’s great campaign in 
Germany, which had culminated in the victory of 
Blenheim. This was Addison’s first really important 
literary venture. The moment was very favourable ; 
the party in opposition were making persistent 
efforts to depreciate Marlborough’s achievements ; 
the Ministry were very anxious to meet these efforts 
quickly, and secure popular opinion on their own 
side ; and they attached great importance to the 
projected poem. Addison’s work was a complete 
success. To a modern reader it is almost intolerably 
stilted and unnatural, and in truth deserves what 
was said of it not long afterwards, that it was a 
** gazette in rhyme.” But it suited the somewhat 


stiff and formal taste of the day. Indeed, the con- 
nections which it contributed to establish were the 
foundation of most of Addison’s subsequent advance- 
ment. Addison’s advancement in the public service 
was steady and rapid. He became first Secretary 
for Ireland. In 1716 he was married to the Dowager 
Countess of Warwick, a union which does not seem 
to have conduced to his domestic happiness, how- 
ever it may have assisted his rise in the public 
service. In 1717 he was advanced to the dignified 
and responsible post of Secretary of State. But 
Addison’s diffidence, and even awkwardness of 
manner, making him a very inefficient speaker in 
Parliament, disqualified him in many respects for 
this office; and there can be little doubt that a 
consciousness of his defects must have combined 
with his declining health in inducing him to re- 
linquish office and retire upon a pension,after a short 
period of service. He died soon afterwards, in 1719. 

Amongst Addison’s poetical works, we have 
already mentioned the one which was at the time 
the most successful, “The Campaign.” He was, 
besides, the author of many short occasional pieces of 
inferior interest. The words written by him for the 
opera of Rosamond are of much the same character 
as other pieces of the same kind, and would scarcely 
have been remembered now had anyone of less 
reputation than Addison been the author. 

In the more formal drama, Addison’s two attempts 
are the comedy of The Dmmmer—o, slight piece, 
displaying much of Addison’s humour, but scarcely 
to be called a success as a play — and the far more 
ambitious tragedy of Cato, Few plays have ex- 
cited more attention, or have been, in one sense, 
more successful than this celebrated tragedy. But 
the play has really little to recommend it. Dramatic 
action or interest it has none; development of 
character it scarcely attempts ; it is a tissue of 
pompous declamation rather than a play. 

It is as a prose writer, and not as a poet, that 
Addison has earned immortality. His longer trea- 
tises— his “Travels in Italy,” and his “Essay on 
Medals,” of which the object was to show the im- 
portance of ancient medals, as throwing light upon 
ancient history — give evidence upon every page of 
Addison’s delicate taste, finished scholarship, and 
minute acquaintance with ancient literature ; and 
their style is beautifully clear and simple. But 
these works are at the present time almost forgotten. 
Those by which Addison is now known are his 
numerous short essays contributed to the three suc- 
cessive series published under the titles of the 
Toiler^ the Spectator ^ and the Giiardian, 

The Tatler was projected and started in 1709 by 
Sir Richard Steele, Addison’s colleague in many a 
literacy work. . It was published three times a week 
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in the form ofm. small sheet. Its success was very 
great, though its fame has been eclipsed by that of 
its more celebrated successor. The Tatler lasted 
for nearly two years, and was then discontinued. 
In 1711 Addison and Steele together started the 
Spectator. This was a bolder speculation than the 
former, being issued every day. It was continued 
till the close of the following year. Its success 
was immediate and unbounded. The Tatler had 
been commenced not less as a vehicle for news — a 
record of all that could interest the town from clay 
to day — than for the purpose of serious criticism 
and discussion. The Spectator, on the other hand, 
was from first to last the same in character. The 
daily sheet contained always an essay on some 
subject literary or social, a satire on some popular 
vice or folly, a story, a fable, sometimes even a re- 
ligions meditation. The whole is connected together 
by the slight framework of a group of ideal charac- 
ters, whose impressions and opinions are brought 
before us in successive numbers. The imaginary 
(Spectator himself, who provides us with this fare, 
is a man who has seen much of the world, who, now 
living in London, takes his part in all its pleasures 
and pursuits, but who through all remains a silent 
observer. He is at home and at ease only in the 
society of the club, formed by a small circle of 
intimate friends. Among these friends the most 
notable is Sir Roger de Co verley, a beautiful picture 
of an old-fashioned country gentleman. The Spec- 
tator himself, with his bashful silened, his close 
observation of men and things, and his quiet humour, 
lias been thought to be a portrait of Addison himself 
drawn by his own hand. 


ELEMENTARY POLITICS.— IV. 

[Continued from p. 247.] 

FORMS OF GOVERNMENT (continued). 

Op Democracies, or Democratic Republics, there 
have been two great types in history — “the primary 
democracy” and “the representative democracy.” 
The first is the democracy of the ancient Greek and 
Roman world, possible only in small simple States 
consi.sting of a single city with a few square miles 
of territory. In it the sovereign power was in the 
hands of an Assembly in which every citizen had a 
vote. There was a sort of Executive Council, or 
Standing Committee, commonly called by historians 
a Senate, whose chief duties were to transact the 
minor business of the State, and to prepare motions 
and to put proposed laws into proper form. But 
the laws were voted, at least in principle, by the 
Assembly of the whole body of citizens ; though 
sometimes their final form was settled by a special 
committee of “Lawgivers^ (Nomothetae). And, 


while a good deal of the judicial business was dele- 
gated to judges, or to courts which were virtually 
committees of the Assembly, the principal cases were 
tried, and the most important steps in executive 
government taken, by the Assembly itself. 

It is obvious that this form of democmey implies 
(1) that the citizens all live within easy reach of the 
capital ; (2) that they have plenty of time to devote 
to politics. Both these requirements were fulfilled 
in ancient Greek States, which were very small ; 
and very many of the citizens owned slaves, while 
many others lived in part on the revenue of the 
State, which was derived from its lands, or from the 
tribute of conquered countries, and paid to those 
who did political or judicial work, or sometimes 
distributed among the whole civic body. In modem 
times States are large, and most of the citizens have 
to work hard for a living. The only approach to 
the old “ primary democracy” is in certain cantons 
of Switzerland, which are not sovereign States, 
because Switzerland is a Federation, Thus, in Uri 
and Unterwalden, every year the whole body of 
citizens meets, elects its executive officers, and 
passes new laws. 

Modern democracies generally, therefore, are re- 
presentative— that is to say, the function of legis- 
lation, and the general control of the executive and 
judicial authorities, are exercised by a Legislature 
composed of persons chosen by the inhabitants of 
the several electoral d.V>tricts for a term of years. 

It is generally understood that these persons, as 
the phrase goes, “ are representatives and not dele- 
gates ” — that is to say, that the electors give them 
a wide liberty of decision as to the way they are to 
vote. The text-book theory in the last century 
was that the electors, knowing the needs of their 
various neighbourhoods and the characters of their 
neighbours, sent up a trustworthy neighbour to act 
as their agent. But, except in the United States, 
candidates very often do not belong to the district 
they aspire to represent. And electors would bo 
more than human if they trusted their agent so 
completely as not to give him some sort of direc- 
tion as to the line they wish him to take; and 
of course this takes the form of asking him if he 
will support or oppose certain proposed legislation, 
and taking a pledge from him that he will do so. 
Modern democratic government— especially of the 
Parliamentary type — rests on the belief that the 
electors do not leave their representative complete 
freedom, but require him to pledge himself to sup- 
port a certain line of policy. Were they not to do 
'this, Parliamentaiy government would be utterly 
unstable. Nobody could predict what groups the 
members would form. Besides, the educational 
Value of the suffrage would be lost. In two cases 
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in France since 1870, the State was not far from 
a serious crisis because the electors voted (many of 
them) for the leading men in thek district irre- 
spective of their political programme. And a large 
number of these men happened to dislike the exist- 
ing Constitution. 

At the same time, a constituency ought to re- 
collect that, except on questions which are vital to 
the existence of a political party, it is well to leave 
the members as free as possible. It is folly to lose a 
good man of real political ability because he will not 
support a proposal which only interests some one 
class. The danger is that by so doing, either a re- 
presentative who disagrees more on the greater 
questions with the majority of the electors may 
be introduced ; or that one may be selected who will 
give pledges freely just because on most of the 
questions he is asked he has no decided views at all. 

The existing French Constitution provides for the 
independence of members by declaring that “any 
imperative mandate is null and void.” That is to 
say, if the electors give their member a direction — 
either before or after his election — that he is to ^ote 
in a particular way, he must not pay any attention 
to it, but must vote as he thinks right. 

In theory, of course, the member everywhere acts 
in all non-party matters as the member for the whole 
constituency. He presses on Parliament and the 
Ministry of the day the interests and views of his 
special electors, according as the district is agri- 
cultural, industrial, mining, or whatever it may be. 
But attempts have been made to get rid of the 
inconsistencies caused by the system of local repre- 
sentation, and to secure that the will of the people 
shall be really expressed in the acts of the Legis- 
lature. Members are now elected for very compli- 
cated reasons— personal character, or local influ- 
ence, or sometimes less creditable reasons —as well 
as in order to vote for a certain policy. And 
in many cases personal and minor preferences 
dominate political. It is always a great step to- 
wards success to get a “ strong local candidate,” 
however keen the electors may be about political 
issues. For there always are some electors (and it 
is disgraceful there should be) who do not care 
about politics. And it is always possible that — 
especially on some matter which has not been much 
discussed— the majority of members may, after all, 
be found to think differently from the majority of 
the electors. Again, with constituencies of different 
sizes and elections fought on party lines, it is not 
absolutely impossible that most of the very large 
lonstituencies may vote one way and most of the 
smaller ones the other ; so that if the smaller ones 
are much the more numerous, a majority of re- 
presentetivps may actually represent a minority of 


electors. Besides, the electors who vote for the 
unsuccessful candidate have no direct means of 
making their political will felt at all ; they try to, 
and fail. 

“ Proportional ” (or “ minority ”) representation is 
a means of escaping from the latter difficulty, and 
an indirect means of securing that legislation shall 
really be in accordance with the popular will. The 
Referendum and Initiative are more direct means 
of securing the latter. Let us deal with them first. 

The “ Referendum ” exists in Switzerland, both for 
Federal legislation and in most of the cantons. Any 
change in the Constitution, after it is adopted by 
both Houses of the Legislature, must be submitted 
to a vote of the whole body of electors. If a 
majority vote “ Yes,” it becomes law, but not other- 
wise. And any law passed by the two Houses must 
be submitted to a popular vote, provided a certain 
proportion of the members of the State (that is, in 
Federal politics, thirty thousand citizens or eight of 
the cantons, or States which together constitute 
the Federation) sign a formal demand, within a 
certain time of its passing, that it shall be so sub- 
mitted. “Referendum” means “ that which must 
be referred” — the vote of the whole body 
of electors. 

Now nothing could seem fairer than this. Here 
is an opportunity to ascertain what the majority of 
the people really wish. In voting for a representa- 
tive, some vote for him for one reason, some for 
another, most people for several reasons. Nobody 
can say exactly for what reason he is at last 
elected. Very likely some of the laws for which 
he votes have not been thought of at the time of 
his election. But in voting on a referred Bill, here 
is a distinct issue presented to the people : Do you 
agree to this or do you not ? 

Unfortunately, the results are rather disappoint- 
ing. Last year (1891) a return was published of the 
number of times the Referendum had been used. It 
had not, of course, been actually used in more than 
about a fifth of the possible cases ; but where it had 
been, the majority of the people had answered 
“No” rather more often than “Yes.” Now, clearly 
this involves a good deal of waste of power. The 
Legislature spends a great deal of time in studying 
a question and doing its best to solve it. Pre- 
sumably the Legislature is the agent of the people 
in this. Then the people come in and upset all the 
work of their own agent. And, unfortunately, the 
majority which upsets the work probably contains 
many more people who do not understand politics than 
the majority at an ordinary election. Such people very 
often 1^1 not vote at an election because the ques- 
tions are complicated and there are many together, 
and they do not care to attempt to give them thek 
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attention. Bift every law proposed is capable of 
having objections of various kinds raised to it. And 
if you tell people who do not know anything about 
a proposal that there are certain advantages and 
certain objections, the probability is that the 
objections (if both sides are forcibly put) will carry 
the day in their minds over the advantages. And 
as there is only one question they do not mind 
attending to it. The first impulse of most people 
on being asked to commit themselves to anything 
that they do not understand much about, is very 
naturally to say “ No.” * 

The “ Initiative,” which exists in some of the Swiss 
cantons, and is about to be introduced into the Swiss 
Federal Constitution, is as follows. Suppose a certain 
number of electors wish for legislation on a given 
subject — let us say, a law providing that everyone 
shall receive a pension after a certain age. They 
sign a formal demand and present it to the Legis- 
lature, which is thereupon bound to do its best to 
satisfy them. In some of the Swiss cantons a new 
Legislature must also be chosen to carry out the 
Referendum. Here, it will be seen, is a modified 
form of the “ imperative mandate ” deprecated by 
the French Constitution. 

Minority representation would require far more 
elaborate treatment than is possible here. It must 
suffice to say that two forms of it have existed in 
England — the “three-cornered system ” applied to 
certain large constituencies from 1865 to 1886, in 
which the constituency returns three members, but 
each elector can only vote for two candidates ; and 
the “ cumulative vote,” familiar in School Board 
elections — while a still more elaborate scheme, 
invented by the late Mr. Hare, is called propor- 
tional representation. Under this scheme any 
elector can vote in the first instance for any can- 
didate, whether in his own constituency or not. 
But if the plan stopped here the best-known can- 
didates, such as Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Balfour, 
would be a very long way ahead of the rest, and 
many votes would be simply thrown away in 
swelling their majorities. So it is proposed that a 
certain number of votes— perhaps the whole number 
of registered electors divided by 670, the number 
of members of the House of Commons— should 
entitle a candidate to election. Any votes over 
this number should be transferred from that mem- 

* An approach to the principle of the Referendum, it may be 
noted, exiats in Engliah local government. A free library 
auppooied by the rates cannot be established in any parish 
unless it is voted by the ratepayers. In the United States, 
laws passed by a State Legislature sometimes contain a danse 
providing that they shall not come into force unless approved 
of by a popular vote. Some have thought it would be well to 
append sucb a clause to a Home Rule BUI or to one disestab- 
lishing the Church of England. 


ber to some other candidate if the elector had so 
directed. Thus a supporter of the Ministry of the 
day might show on his ballot-paper, which would 
be arranged for the purpose, that he wished to vote, 
for instance, (1) for the Prime Minister ; (2) for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ) (3) for some leader of 
the temperance party ; (4) for some representative of 
labour; (6) for a manufacturer in his neighbour- 
hood. If the first had his full number of votes, 
the elector’s vote would be passed on to the second ; 
if the second, on to the third ; and so on. 

The great objection to all these schemes is that 
they are verydiffioult to work. It is great waste of 
power to have a scheme the purpose of which the 
political party managers on each side will certainly 
do their very best to defeat. That has been the case 
with the first two ; probably it would be the case 
with the third. There is another and mote serious 
objection. Democratic government, as at present 
understood (especially the Parliamentary type of it), 
involves party government. That is, there are 
certain great definite issues before the country, and 
representatives take sides on them. But if the two 
latter schemes were applied to Parliamentary elec- 
tions generally, there would probably not be two 
great parties in the Legislature : there would be a 
multitude of little groups, many of them returned 
not because of their views on the great issues, but 
because of their views on secondary issues. A 
House of Commons would contain, besides Liberals 
and Conservatives and Irish Home Rulers, a rather 
large group of members who were first of all 
members for the temperance party, another group 
whose first business it would be to oppose the 
temperance party in the interest of the liquor trade, 
a little group representing the opponents of vacci- 
nation, and perhaps a dozen or more other little 
groups mostly representing different trades and 
professions, who very likely would often be quite 
unpledged on all the great questions. Each side 
would make bids for the support of some of these 
groups by offering to fall in with their views to 
some extent. Nobody could say how long any 
Ministry would have a majority or what chanCe 
any Bill had of passing. 

“ A body,” says Locke, “ must move whither the 
greater force carries it, which force is the consent 
of the majority.” Where is the “ majority ” under 
proportional representation, and why does it con- 
sent 7 And does it really represent the electorate 7 

THE CASE POE DEMOCRACY. 

Why should the attempt be made to express the 
popular will at all 7 It has been said that “ tfie 
voice of the people is the voice of God.” No 
statement can be more absurd. History shows tm 
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Imndreds of cases— -the rise of Christianity is the 
most important — in which the party eventually 
acknowledged to be in the right has for a long time 
been only a small and persecuted minority. Great 
truths are first seen by such minorities, and it is 
their energy which converts the rest of the world. 
Why should not the decision on the most difficult 
and uncertain of all questions — those of politics and 
social science — be left to a select few of the wisest 
and best men, armed with force, if need be, to 
compel the unwise to obey them ? 

Or it may be said, again, as it was said by the 
great Greek thinker, Socrates : — “ Politics is the only 
business which people think can be undertaken 
without apprenticeship. A shoemaker does not 
begin to make shoes until he has learnt something 
about his business. Yet anybody thinks he can 
give his opinion on the affairs of State, and many 
people seem to think they are quite competent to 
conduct them as well as the Government.” 

This last way of putting the objection to popular 
government overlooks the fact that the actual work 
of administration in a modern State is really carried 
on by skilled and trained persons. The voters know 
\ery little ; the politicians who make speeches and 
become their representatives necessarily pick up 
some knowledge : it is the ablest, on the whole, of 
these politicians who conduct the Government — 
that is, decide broadly what measures shall be 
taken and what laws passed. But the actual work 
of carrying out their orders is in the hands of 
trained and skilled persons — the permanent Civil 
Service. And the “ members of the Government,” 
in all important questions, consult the heads of the 
departments of that service and consider their 
advice. A new Postmaster-General, for instance, 
would usually be quite “ at sea,” had he not pei - 
manent officials to teach him the business of the 
Post Office. If he wants to introduce a reform — 
the Parcel Post, for instance — he sets these officials 
to work to estimate the cost and draw out a scheme. 
Then he considers their scheme and their opinions. 
In planning or deciding on a scheme, he is somewhat 
in the position of the capitalist-employer, or enirc^ 
2)reneur, of whom we spoke in the Political Economy 
lessons. To go back to the shoemaking illustration : 
the voters are the customers, the Executive Govern- 
ment is the firm that takes the order, and the Civil 
Service is the journeymen who carry it out. And 
the voters — who pay taxes — are entitled to say what 
sort of shoes they like and whether their shoes pinch 
or not. 

In a Greek State — such as Athens in Socrates’ 
time — there was practically no Civil Service. Every 
citizen was supposed to have a claim to hold some 
sort of office at some time or other; and-— to give 


everybody a chance — the less important work was 
usually performed by committees, places in which 
were actually assigned by lot. 

But still it may be asked. Why should the right 
of voting be so widely extended? Why should 
every adult male, or almost every one, have a vote ? 
In some of the United States the Constitution says 
that “all men are equal.” But this is obviously 
false, if it means they are all equally wise. It 
appears to have meant originally, “all men are 
capable of reasoning, and the differences in their 
abilities are due to differences of opportunity and 
information rather than of power.” This was a 
theory of certain Greek philosophers, the Stoics, and 
is adopted by Cicero. But it does not seem to be 
true either. In some modern Constitutions the 
maxim seems to have been intended to mean. As the 
State is a combination of persons to protect their 
lives, liberty, and property, everybody ought to have 
an equal claim to this protection, and an equal power 
of enforcing it by his vote. But how if he is not 
wise enough to judge rightly? Would he not be 
better off if some wiser person judged for him ? 

Again, democracies have often been charged with 
fickleness. The larger they are, however, the less 
fickle they are. We can see by watching successive 
elections in an English constituency that compara- 
tively only a small number of persons really change 
their minds between one election and the last. 
Indeed, one of the greatest of recent English 
writers on political theory — the late Sir Henry 
Maine — condemned democracy on the ground that, 
in fact, the mass of the people are indolent and 
apathetic. They can only (he said) be induced to 
take an interest in politics at all — first, by stirring 
up party passions ; secondly, by offering them sub- 
stantial benefits if they vote for certain people. 
Both parties, in fact, bid for their support. 

Now, to some extent, this is true. It is not clear 
that a democracy can be worked without party 
passions : the ancient Roman Republic fell partly 
because the mass of the people got heartily tired of 
party warfare, and the advent of an emperor, who 
settled most of the questions they had been fighting 
about and governed them better than they had 
ever been governed before, left them nothing to 
discuss. Again, the enormous difficulty of demo- 
cratic government is the sacrifice of time and 
labour it demands from the voters. To secure its 
efficiency, one must not merely vote for good men, 
but see that the men brought forward are good men 
— that is, go to the meetings of the local branch of 
one’s party and see that competent officials are 
elected to manage its business. But very few voters 
can do that ; and it is found that in the United 
States corrupt party leaders can easily “pack” these 
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« primary " meetings with their followers, who will 
of course carry out their plans. Then, when even a 
bad candidate is put forward, party loyalty often 
causes many good people to vote for him. The city 
of Philadelphia and many other American cities have 
been misgoverned scandalously for years together, 
because a corrupt set of people “ controlled the party 
machine ” and the really worthy men who belonged 
to their party felt that the principles of the party 
were so important, that they could put up with bad 
local officials for their sake — though as these officials 
took good care to hide their misdeeds except from 
very careful eyes, their average supporters had not 
the slightest notion how very bad they were. 

Still, we have to remember — First, the voters 
pay taxes. We may regard them as clubbing to- 
gether to pay the expenses of the Government ; only 
as some individuals would evade payment of a 
voluntary subscription, the Government settles how 
the expenses shall be met, and compels each mem- 
ber to pay his appointed share. Now, each member 
ought in fairness to be free to criticise the arrange- 
ment and the way his money is spent. He can 
only give force to his criticism by his vote. Other- 
wise it is mere idle words. There should be no 
taxation without representation. 

Again, truth in a complicated subject like politics 
is best got by full and free discussion. But what 
is the use of a discussion which need have no 
practical effect ? People who have votes are 
worth convincing. People who have not, probably 
have other more pressing things to do than to 
listen to discussions about measures with which 
they have no concern but to obey them. The wider 
the suffrage, the more discussion ; the better, on the 
whole, are the newspapers; the more careful is 
the study of political proposals ; the greater, too, is 
the number of busy minds at work finding solutions ; 
the more likelihood there is that men will realise 
their duty to the State. And besides, how are the 
wisest and best to be selected? The mind of a 
“ body politic ” is not all concentrated, as the human 
mind may be said to be concentrated over the brain 
and nerves ; it is spread through the population, and 
the wider the suffrage, the more political interest, 
and the more discussion the more likely it is to 
“come out.” Moreover, what security have we 
that the wisest and best will remain wise and good 
when placed where they have great opportunities 
for enriching themselves and oppressing others, 
unless they are looked after by those others ? 

In short, the real value of democracy is its 
educational and moral value. Every voter may feel, 
if he chooses, that he has some part in controlling 
the destinies of a great nation, and in getting right 
done by the Government according to the best of 


his lights. And the faet is that the issues are not so 
very obscure in the end. As it is absolutely neces- 
sary to convince the voters, a great deal of the 
best intellect in the country is devoted to con- 
vincing them. This is good both for the indi- 
vidual voters and the country, because the truth 
is brought out and the issues simplified. It is 
not the most ignorant who rule. It is the ablest 
among the voters who are convinced, and who 
convince others by their arguments or their personal 
influence. If you give the most ignorant a chance 
of ruling you, it becomes absolutely necessary to 
remove their ignorance. And so we find that, in 
England, improved elementary education and in- 
creased freedom of the press have followed exten- 
sion of the franchise. 

After all, moreover, the voter is really concerned 
more with issues than with persons ; and he can do 
his duty and help society best by voting according 
to his conscience, and — last not least — by taking as 
active an interest in the local affairs of his party as 
time or opportunity admits. In politics, the fatal 
eiTor is indifference. 

COMPOSITE STATES.-— FEDERAL REPUBLICS— 
EMPIRES. 

Wo have . previously said a little about Federa- 
tions : the one great Federation of antiquity, the 
Achaean League, and the three Federations which 
stand out most clearly in modern history — the Swiss 
Confederation, the United States, and the short- 
lived Confederate States of North America— all are 
Republics. The Dominion of Canada is a Federa- 
tion, constituted, not by voluntary union of separate 
states, like the others, but by an Act of the British 
Parliament, and subject to the British Crown, We 
have now to consider two other composite states. 
One may be classed as a monarchical Federation, 
the other a very anomalous case which is perhaps 
in process of becoming a Federation : the German 
and Austrian Empires. 

The word “Emperor” is derived from a Latin 
word meaning “ Commander-in-chief.” The rulers 
whom we call Roman Emperors derived the greater 
part of their power from the fact that they were 
commanders-in-chief of an army, most of it recruited 
from countries outside Italy, and therefore capable 
of being used, if necessary, against any rebellion 
there. But this side of the Roman Imperial rule 
was carefully kept out of sight under the earlier 
Roman Empire. The forms of the old Republican 
Constitution were most strictly observed ; the 
Emperor in Rome was not even called Emperor, but 
“ Chief Citizen ” : he was in theory a chief magis* 
trate elected for life, and with power to nominate 
his successor; and it was only as the powers of 
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the Senate, the Popular Assembly, and the City 
Communities died down and were forgotten, that 
the des^KJtic and military side of his rule was allowed 
to appear, at any rate in Italy. Even then its military 
origin was explained away by rather fanciful legal 
theories. Later on, this Empire was first divided 
between several rulers who were responsible to the 
Emperor, and then separated into an Eastern and 
a Western Empire, whose capitals were respectively 
Constantinople and Rome. The Eastern Empire 
lasted on till the Turks took Constantinople in 1468 ; 
the Western Empire was overthrown in 476 A.D., 
though nominally the Eastern Emperor became 
supreme over it. These Empires together had taken 
up the whole of the civilised world ; and with the 
growth of Christianity the theory grew up that men 
ought to be united into one body— ruled over in 
spiritual matters by the Pope, in secular matters 
by a single ruler like the old Roman Emperor — both 
these rulers holding their power directly from God. 
Now Charles the Great (or Charlemagne), King of 
the Fi'anks, the greatest of the monarchies which 
had risen through the barbarian invasions of 
the old Roman Empire, had protected the Papal 
dominions against the Lombards, and Leo III. 
therefore determined to crown him Emperor (in 
A.D. 800), and so transfer the seat of. government 
again from Constantinople to Rome. The Eastern 
Empire still lasted on, but Charles the Great was 
head of the “ Holy Roman Empire,” which claimed 
to extend and to exercise dominion over the whole 
of Western Europe, or rather over the heads of the 
various States into which it was divided. This 
dominion was never 'complete, and in practice 
eventually became confined to Germany. The Ger- 
man King came to be elected by various German 
sovereign princes, who therefore were called 
“ Electors,” and was also, when crowned at Rome, 
Emperor of the “ Holy Roman Empire.” Attempts 
were occasionally made by the Emperors to cen- 
tralise the Government and extend their own powers. 
But — (1) these all failed ; (2) the Imperial dignity at 
last became the special possession of the Habsburg 
family, who also ruled Austria, together with 
Hungary and various parts of Eastern Europe. 
Napoleon, in 1806, formally abolished the “ Holy 
Roman Empire,” making the then Emperor “ Em- 
peror of Austria.” But, partly from imitation of 
the ancient Roman Emperors, partly to mark him- 
self as the successor of Charles the Great, and 
partly, no doubt, because he intended that France 
should be the ruling State in Europe, he took the 
title of Emperor of the French in 1804. His empire, 
abolished in 1814, was finally crushed after Water- 
loo, and revived for nineteen years (1861-1870) by 
Napoleon 111. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOLIY.— XIV. 

[Continued from p. 251.] 
VERTEBRATA (continued). 

MAMMALIA (continued). 

The Teeth . — For variety and beauty, the teeth 
excel every other part of the mammalian body. 
They are confined to the jaws, and arranged in an 
uninterrupted series. Each jaw is hollowed out 
into a number of pits, or alveoli, in which the teeth 
are lodged, connected to the bone through the 
intervention of a membrane called the periosteum, 
which lines the tooth socket. Each tooth is com- 
posed of dentine, or ivory (Fig. 41, III. and IV., 4, 4), 
which forms a greater part of its substance. The 
projecting part, or crown, is covered with a very hard 
material c^led enamel (Fig. 41, III. and IV., 1, 1) ; 
and the root yvith a material which is named cement 
(Fig. 41, III. and IV., 3, 3). The enamel, when ex- 
amined under the microscope, appears like a number 
of six-sided prisms closely pressed against each 
other, and directed perpendicularly towards the sur- 
face of the tooth (Fig. 41, V.). The dentine is com- 
posed of delicate branching tubes, which run from 
the central cavity (Fig. 41, III. and IV., 4, 4) towards 
the surface of the tooth. In the whale the teeth 
are represented by large flexible plates in the upper 
jaw, called whalebone (Fig. 41, VI. and VII.). In 
man, and the higher apes, monkeys, etc., there are 
in each half of each jaw two front teeth chisel- 
shaped, named incisors, or cutting teeth (Fig. 41, II., 

1) ; a more pointed one called the canine, or dog- 
tooth, for biting, holding, and tearing (Fig. 41, II., 

2) ; two somewhat flattened at the top, with single 
fangs, called false, or pre-, molars (Fig. 41, II., 3) ; 
and three situated behind all the rest, the true 
molars or grinders (Fig. 41, II., 4). To express the 
number of teeth in a simple manner, the following 
kind of table is used by naturalists, and called a 
dental formula : — 


The incisor teeth are very small in the insectivora, 
strong and large in the herbivora and rodents. The 
canines are large in the carnivorous and some other 
animals. Fig. 41 (VIII., IX., X., and XI.) shows ex- 
amples of the teeth in the carnivorous, insectivorous, 
herbivorous, and frugivorous animals. The nar- 
whal has only two teeth. The elephant has six — 
viz., an entire molar on each side of both jaws, 
together with two tusks of the upper jaw. In 
rodents the teeth vary from 12 to 28. In ruminants, 
apes of the Old World, and commonly throughout 
the mammalia, there are 32, the typical number, 
however, being 44. The cachelot (spermaceti 
whale) has more than 60 (which are confined to the 
lower jaw) ; and the dolphin 100 to 200 or more. 
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Animals ax)^ said to be monophyodonts that 
develop a single set of teeth, and diphyodonts 
that generate two sets of teeth. To the first 
belong the monotremata (omithorynchus and 


the gullet by the successive action of the muscular 
fibres of which the tube is mainly composed. This 
act is beyond the control of the will. In many of 
the mammalia* the stomach is a simple membranous 



Fig. 41. — Mammalia.— I. Hair akd Hair Follicle (magnified). 11. Human Teeth. III. Vertical Skction of a 
Human Molar Tooth. IV. Transverse Section of a Human Molar Tooth. V. Surface of the Enamel, with 

EXTREMITIES OF THF EnaMEL FiBRES (MAONIFIED LARGELY, AFTER KOLLIKER). VI. OsSEOUS HEAD OF THE GREEN- 
LAND WhALE, wiTH THE whalebone PRESENT. VII. THE WjIALEBONE. VIII. TeETH OF A CaRNIVOROUB ANIMAL. IX. 
Teeth of an Inbectivorous Animal. X. Teeth of an Herbivorous Animal. XI. Teeth of a Frucjvoroub Animal. 

Refs, to Nos. in P'igs.— I. 1, shaft ; 2, root ; 8, bulb; 4, epidermis of the hair ; 6, inner root sheath ; 6, cuter root slieath ; 7, 
structureless nionibrane of the hair follicle ; 8, transverse and longitudinal fibrous layers of the same ; 0, papilla of the 
hair follicle ; 10, excretory ducts of two sebaceous glands ; 11, cutis ; 12, mucous and, 18, homy layer of the epiderinla— 
the latter entering a certain way into the follicle ; 14, end of the inner mot sheath. 11. 1, incisive teeth ; 2, canine or 
eye-tooth ; 8, small or pre- molars ; 4, large molar. III. and IV. 1,1, enamel ; 2, 2, pulp cavities ; 8, 8, cement ; 4 , 4 , 
dentine. 


echidna), edentata* (sloths, etc.), and cetacea 
(whales) ; to the second all the rest, except the 
marsupials, which the researches of Professor 
Flower have shown to belong to an intermediate 
type, shedding only one tooth (Fig. 42, XIV., 2, 2). 

Alimentary Canal . — The mouth is separated 
from the upper part of the gullet by a pendulous 
musculo-membranous fold called the soft palate. 
This prevents the food, during the act of swallow- 
ing, from entering the back part of the nose. The 
upper part of the gullet is called the pharynx. It 
is a muscular bag common to both the food and air 
passages. The opening into the windpipe is pro- 
tected by a movable leaf-like lid of cartilage, 
which effectually closes it during the passage of the 
food into the gullet. The food is propelled along 

* Edentata (e and deiia), without teeth. In many of the 
speoies the teeth are entirely abaent ; in others only partially so. 


bag, stretched transversely across the upper part of 
the abdominal cavity, and curved somewhat upon 
itself. The upper curve is smaller than the lower. 
The point where the food enters is called the 
oesophageal opening, and that where it leaves the 
stomach the pyloric (from the Greek, signifying a 
gate-keeper), because it is constricted by an aggrega- 
tion of the muscular fibres* of the stomach into a 
circular ring, which effectually guards the aperture 
until the food is sufficiently digested to permit of its 
passage into the intestine. In ruminants the 
stomach is much more complicated, being divided 
into a number of compartments (Fig. 41, XII. and 
XIII.). The first stomach is called the paunch (4), 
the second the king’s hood, or honey-oombed 
stomach (3), from being arranged in folds or cells 
Similar to a honeycomb ; the third, the manyplies 
<2), from its inner surface being increased by a 
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number of longitudinal folds ; the fourth, the rennet 
(6), named from its property of curdling milk. The 
ruminant swallows its herbaceous food partially 
masticated. It descends into the first stomach, or 
paunch, which corresponds to the crop of birds. 
When at leisure, the animal regurgitates the food 
to the mouth. A part is passed into the second 
stomach, and there formed into a smooth moistened 
mass, and then projected into the mouth, where it 
is now properly masticated, and again swallowed. 
This time the morsel passes into the third stomach, 
and, spreading over its longitudinal folds, is pre- 
pared for admission into the fourth or true digestive 
stomach, and thence into the small intestine. In 
the camel and dromedary the walls of the first and 
second stomachs are excavated into deep cells, 
wherein water may be retained in considerable 
quantities. On this account these animals are able 
to go many days without a fresh supply of water, 
even during long journeys across the hot sandy 
desert. The intestines (like those of man) consist 
of two portions, of which the first is named the 
small, and the second the large intestine. The 
point of separation between them is indicated by 
a valve formed by the mucous lining of the bowel, 
and in some animals by a caecum, to which is at- 
tached a tail-like process termed the vermiform ap- 
pendix. The relative length of the intestines varies. 
In the carnivora it is from five to fifteen times the 
length of the body ; in insectivora, from three to six 
times ; cheiroptera, two to seven ; ungulata, fifteen 
to thirty ; in the quadrumana, about three to eight 
times. The division into large and small intestine 
prevails with few exceptions throughout the 
mammalUi. The membrane lining the small in- 
testine is elevated into valvular folds, for the 
purpose of increasing the surface over which the 
digestive material has to pass ; there are also em- 
bedded in it small glandular organs and villi. The 
former secrete a fluid which aids the digekivc pro- 
cess, and the latter take into the system, as white 
blood, food already sufficiently prepared. The largo 
intestine is sacculated. It commences by a blind 
extremity called the csecum, at the termination of 
which the small intestines open. The caecum is not 
always present, as in the insect-eaters, bats, 
edentata, and certain of the cetacea ; and in other 
mammals it is variable in length. It is short in the 
carnivora, yet absent in bears and weasels. In the 
ruminants it is large and capacious. The appendix 
exists in man, apes, and gibbons, and also in the 
marsupial wombat, but in no other animal. In the 
monotremata (omithorhynchus) the intestinal canal 
terminates in a cloaca, as in birds. 

The position of the heart is usually in the median 
line of the chest, lying between the lungs. In man 


and the higher apes it has an incli^ion towards 
the left side. 

Nervous System . — As will be anticipated, the brain 
is found larger and more complicated in these 
animals than in the preceding classes. The con- 
volutions of the brain are more numerous, and 
increase in complexity, as we ascend towards the 
higher mammalia, according with the increased 
intelligence which these animals manifest. 

The Sheleton, in many respects, presents a close 
resemblance to that of man. It undergoes, how- 
ever, many modifications. The skull and face are 
formed by a series of bones immovably bound 
together, and so arranged as to present several com- 
plete and incomplete cavities for the lodgment of 
the delicate organs concerned in the manifest- 
ation of the senses. Thus we have one cavity, of 
variable size, for the brain ; another one for the 
nose ; and one on each side of the face for the eyes. 
The mouth is situated at the base, in the interval 
between the upper and lower jaws. The size of the 
face becomes larger, and the cranium smaller, as 
we recede from man. The jaws are always articu- 
lated to the squamosal bone of the skull, without 
the intervention of a quadrate bone, as in the pre- 
ceding classes. 

Some of the mammalia (ruminants) have horns 
connected with the frontal bones. In deer the 
horns are called antlers, and are replaced fin- 
nually. The horns of the rhinoceros are mere 
appendages of the skin. In the goat, ox, and sheep, 
the horns are hollow, and based upon an osseous 
process, which is hollowed out into cells. These 
communicate with certain cavities in the frontal 
bone, called sinuses. Such horns grow by layers, 
analogous to ordinary nail, and are never shed. 
With the exception of camels and musk deer, all 
the ruminants are provided with horns. 

The vertebral column is made up of five segments. 
These are respectively named cervical, dorsal, lum- 
bar, sacral, and caudal, according to their position. 
The cervical are in all but a very few cases seven in 
number (Fig. 42, XV., 12). The dorsal (13) vary from 
eleven to twenty, and give attachment to a corre- 
sponding number of ribs. Thus, in man there arc 
twelve dorsal vertebrae, and as many ribs. The 
horse has eighteen, and the elephant twenty pairs 
of ribs. The sacral vertebrae are three or more, and 
are fused together, forming a wedge-shaped bone, 
called the sacrum (15). The tail (caudal) vertebrie 
(16) are represented in man by four small segments. 
In other mammals there may be as many as fifty. In 
certain rats they are entirely absent. The weight of 
the head is supported by a strong elastic ligament, 
vulgarly termed packwax, which extends between 
the back part of the skull and the neck vertebrae. 
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Every mamnml is provided with four limbs, except 
the whale tribe, and these have only the two thoracic 
or anterior limbs. The limbs present many peculiar 
naodifications, according to the habits and 
sphere of the animal. Thus, the thoracic 
limbs of the bat act as wings ; those of the 
whale as oars ; in quadrupeds, ns legs ; and 
in some, as the cat tribe, also as instru* 
ments of offence. In monkeys they are in- 
discriminately used as hands and feet ; 
while in man the hand and arm are em- 
blematical of his skill and prowess— by 
them he is enabled to accomplish the ^ ari- 
ous duties which the exigencies of life 
entail upon him. 

The bones of the extremities are; first, n 
broad and expanded bone, called the blade- 
bone (Fig. 42, XV.. 1) in the thoracic, and 
the innominate bone in the pelvic extremit y. 

The blade-bone may or may not have a 
clavicle or collar-bone attached to it. 

The arm and thigh bones are single, and 
called respectively the humerus (2) and 
femur (7). The fore-arm and leg have 
each two bones, viz., radius and ulna (8), 
and tibia and fibula (8). The bones of the 
hand and foot are very variable (5, G, 10, 

11). Man has five digits ; the bat also five, 
but the thumb is small ; while the other 
digits are very long and connected together 
by a fold of skin derived from the sides of 
the body, and continued along the whole 
length of the hind legs. The horse has 
only one perfect toe, and two imperfect 
ones ; the end of the perfect toe is en- 
closed in a mass of horny matter, called 
a hoof. The toes of the carnivora are armed with 
claws; and many, as the well-known cat, liave 
their feet padded with an elastic cushion, to enable 
them to tread noiselessly, and thus take their prey 
unawares. The ruminants ha\e a cloven hoof, 
having two toes on each foot. Besides these there 
are a variety of modifications. Some animals walk 
on the sole of the foot, as man, bears, and badgers, 
and are called plantigrades. Others walk on the 
extremities of their toes, as the horse, and many of 
the carnivora ; these are called digitigrades. The 
seal tribe, which have both fore and hind feet 
expanded into broad webbed paddles for swimming, 
has been called pinnigrade. 

MAMMALIA— CLASSIFICATION. 

A very generally adopted classification is that by 
Professor Huxley, founded upon the ingenious one of 
the celebrated French anatomist, De Blainville, who 
divided them into three primary groups, according to 


the characters of their reproductive organs, especi- 
ally the reproductive organs of the female — viz., the 
Ornithodelphia, Didelphia, and the Monodelphia. 


1. The Orntthoclelphia (upvis, a htrd ; 8«A4)u5, a 
woniJi) comprises those two remarkable genera of 
mammals, the Ornithorhynchus and Echidna, which 
constitute the order Monotremata.’*‘ 

2. Hhe Dide} 2 >^iia(Bi,two ; wcwJ) contains 

only a single order, the Marsupials. 

3. The Monodeljjhia (ji6voSj single ; ht\ip{>s^7Vomh') 
comprises all the orders of Mammalia with a single 
uterus, or womb, in which the young are developed 
and nourished by means of a placenta, which, 
closely attached to the uterine walls, enables the 
maternal blood to pass to the offspring, and the 
waste products, which result from the rapidly de- 
veloping tissues, to be removed away from it. They 
may be arranged thus : — 

1. The Primates, containing two sub-orders. 
(<?.) Anthropoidea, man, apes, and monkeys. (J) 
Lemunddea, or lemurs. 

• M<{K 0 f, $ingle ; rprifia from rirpaivto, I pierce; having only 
one o|>eniug for the nriuar}', genital, and intestinal canals. 



I1g. 42.— Mammai.ja — XTT. & XIII. Stomach, and Srctiov of Stomactt, 
OF SHF^p (after Milne-Edwardh) XIV. SnowiNO Dentition ok 
A Marsitial (after Flower), XV. Skeleto.s of a Camel. 

Refs, to Nos. in Figs.— XII. and XIII. 1, 1, gullet ; 2, 2, third atomach; 
3, 3, second stomach ; 4, 4, paunch ; 6, fourth stomach , 0, 6, i>ylouw 
and intestine; 7, resoiibnecal gi’oove. XIV. 1, 1, i)enuaneut, and 

2, 2, deciduous teeth. Xv. 1, oladc-boue or scapula; 2, humerus; 

3, ulna or cubitus; 4, carpus; f>, uietacaipus ; 6, phalanges; 7, 
femur; 8, tibia ; 0, tarsus ; 10, luebitamis ; 11, jduiluugea; 12, cervi- 
cal vertebree ; is, dorsal ditto ; 14, liunl>ar ditto ; 16, sacrum or 
sacral ditto ; 10, caudal or ox-tail ditto ; 17, libs. 
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2. CJieiroptera. — B&ts. 

3. Intectii'ora . — The so-called flying lemurs (galeo- 
pithecus) ; the hedgehogs, shrews, and moles belong 
to this order. 

4. Itodentia. — Rats, hares, squirrels, etc. 

6. CJarnivora . — This order contains all the cats, 
hyaenas, civets, dogs, bears, weasels, racoons, and 
seals. 

6. Ungulata.—'Y\ii% order is divisible into two 
well - marked sub-orders, which pass into one 
another, (a) The Perissodactyla (horses, rhino- 
ceroses, tapirs, palaeotheria, machrauchenise), with 
the third digit of each foot symmetrical in itself, 
etc. (Jb) The Artiodactyla (hippopotamuses, pigs, 
anoplotheria, ruminants). With these may be placed 
the elephant and the hyrax. 

7. Cetacea . — In this order the whalebone whales, 
the dolphins, and the extinct zeuglodonts, are 
comprised. 

Two orders of monodelphous Mammalia remain — 
the Sircnia and the Edentata. 

The existing Sirenia are the estuarine, or littoral, 
dugongs and manatees. The sloths, the extinct 
megatherium, and its allies the ant-eaters, the 
pangolins, and the armadilloes belong to the order 
of Edentata. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE.— XVIII. 

[Continued from p. 807.] 

SWIFT. 

Jonathan Swift was of English descent ; but his 
father having held an office in Dublin, the son was 
born in that city, a posthumous child, in 1667. His 
childhood was passed amid poverty, privation, and 
embarrassment. His education he received first at 
a grammar school at Kilkenny, and subsequently at 
Trinity College, Dublin. Here he not only failed to 
distinguish himself by his diligence or attainments, 
but seems to have left a very unfavourable impression 
of his abilities. Indeed, Swift’s genius was very 
slow in showing itself : he was as remarkable an 
example of late mental development as his friend 
and fellow-worker, Pope, was of intellectual pre- 
cocity. Swift was distantly connected by family 
with Sir William Temple ; and not long after taking 
his degree he entered the service of that statesman, 
then living in luxurious and lettered ease at his 
country seat in Surrey. Swift’s employment in 
Temple’s service was an ambiguous one, something 
between secretary, literary assistant, and humble 
hanger-on ; and it may easily be conceived how 
acutely painful such a position must have been to 
Swift’s proud, sensitive, and not very generous 
nature. There was everything, in fact, in Swift’s 
early life and training to embitter such a disposi- 


tion as his. And the facts of his Wstory go far to 
explain how one capable of the depth of tenderness 
and affection which Swift could show, could yet 
have entertained that hatred and contempt for 
mankind which render his satire' not severe merely, 
but positively savage and ferocious. 

It was while in Temple’s service that Swift first 
met Esther Johnson— then a very young girl, passing 
as the daughter of Temple’s steward, though pro- 
bably, in reality, a natural daughter of the old man 
himself. She was the Stella whose name must 
always remain associated with Swift’s, and whose 
sad story is one of the most touching in the whole 
history of literature. An attachment seems early 
to have sprung up between her and Swift : on her 
side it ripened into an absolute and life-long devo- 
tion ; on his side there was, as his Journal to Stella 
shows, an affection, a tenderness of the rarest kind ; 
though with that strange, unaccountable cruelty 
which was a part of his nature, he broke her heart 
through doubt, delay, and uncertainty, and married 
her only on her deathbed. 

After the death of Sir William Temple, in 1699, 
it fell to the lot of Swift to collect and edit the works 
of his patron ; and this appears to have been Swift’s 
first public appearance in the paths of literature. 
He soon afterwards went to Ireland in the capacity, 
in the first instance, of chaplain to the then Loid 
Deputy, and was in time appointed to the living of 
Laracor in the county of Meath. This was now his 
home for some years ; but his visits to London were 
frequent, where his great powers gradually became 
known, and his society proportionately cultivated 
among the wits and literary men of the metropolis. 

His connection with Temple had naturally intro- 
duced him into political life as a Whig ; but Swift’s 
political principles were probably never very rigid, 
and before very long he took service under the Tory 
banner, and at once became the most powerful 
literary champion of the party of Harley and 
Bolingbroke. 

It was during these constant visits to London 
that Swift’s touching Journal to Stella was written, 
she remaining at that time near his home in Ireland. 
It was also during one of these visits that he became 
acquainted with the second victim of his affections, 
Esther Vanhomrigh, the daughter of a wealthy 
London merchant, who, under the poetical name of 
Vanessa given her by Swift, has become scarcely 
less famous than the unhappy Stella. Being left, 
by her father’s death, with a competent independ- 
ence, she also followed Swift to Ireland. Driven 
at last to desperation by doubt and jealousy, 6he 
sought to learn the truth about her rival, Stella 
(who was then, in truth, in her last illness, and 
whom Swift about the same time married), with a 
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directness wh^h excited his ^anger, and alienated 
him from her tor ever. She died soon after, evid- 
ently under the influence of disappointed and 
wounded affection. 

In 1713 Swift had been appointed to the Deanery 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin ; the 
character of his writings, and the per- 
sonal enmity which his satire had in 
some instances excited, being an ob- 
stacle to that higher promotion to an 
English bishopric which he so ardently 
desired and so confldently expected. 

During his residence in Dublin as dean, 

Swift showed his great powers as a 
satirist and party-leader in their most 
conspicuous light, and became almost m 
a moment the idol of the Irish nation. 

It had been determined by the Govern- 
ment to introduce a large quantity of a 
new copper coinage into Ireland ; and an 
Engli^'h manufacturer, named Wood, had 
obtained the contract for the production 
of the new coin. Wood’s halfpence 
were from the first regarded as a wrong 
and a fraud. But Swift took up the 
quarrel, and wrote his famous series of 
letters known as “Drapier’s Letters,” 
from thew having been published under 
the signature of “ M. B. Drapier ” The 
skill with which these letters were 
framed was consummate, and their effect 
extraordinary. The people of Dublin, 
indeed of all Ireland, were excited to 
frenzy; the coinage had to be with- 
drawn ; and though Swift was well 
known to be the author of the letters, 
the Government did not dare to attack him, and 
proceedings which had been commenced against 
the printer were discreetly abandoned. Thus did 
Swift “his wronged country's copper chains un- 
bind.” 

But Swift’s heart was never in Ireland. He was 
never an Irishman in real sympathy, and never loved 
to be thought one in any sense at all. London was 
the place to which his thoughts and wishes really 
turned ; there he reigned supreme. He was courted 
by all the leading political men on both sides, and 
might have sold his services to either almost at his’ 
own price. In society his bitter and brilliant speech, 
and the dread of his powerful and somewhat un- 
scrupulous pen, secured him that power which 
probably he valued more than affection. In the 
literary world he could have no rivals, except Pope 
and Addison. And Addison and Swift, though on 
opposite sides in politics, always treated one another 
at least with respect, a respect which Swift showed 


for few ; and with Pope Swift lived on terms of 
close intimacy and genuine friendship. 

Swift probably not only suffered throughout much 
of his life, but had even been conscious of a tendency 
to mental disorder; a tendency which may very 


probably be the true key to much of what is most 
strange and most painful in his very painful career. 
He had foretold in bitterness of spirit that he would 
“ die at top first.” And so it was. Disease of the 
brain began to show itself in him in about 1741 ; 
and for the last four years of his life he was reduced 
to a state of absolute idiotcy, in which he died in 
1745. He was buried in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
By a strange freak of feeling, showing alike what 
the end he anticipated was, and how oddly that 
anticipation worked upon his mind, he left the bulk 
of his fortune to found an asylum for the insane in 
the city of Dublin, which still exists there under the 
name of Swift's Hospital. 

To examine Swift’s works with anything like the 
completeness which they deserve would demand far 
more space than we can possibly give to them in 
these lessons. His poems are numerous, chiefly 
mere jeitx Se^rit — occasional verses on the most 
trivial subjects. It is impossible that such a maq 
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ns Swift can write anything that shall not have 
merit of a certain kind ; but these arc rather the 
works of a wit than of a poet. 

Ui)on political and party questions Swift was a 
most powerful and not very scrupulous pamphleteer ; 
though it must be admitted, that after he had once 
chosen the Tory side he remained faithful to that 
party. The most important of his controversial 
writings of this* class is the celebrated pamphlet on 
“The Conduct of the Allies,” published in 1712, a 
work which contributed largely to the fall of the 
Whig party, the abandonment of the Whig policy, 
and the triumph of Harley and Bolingbroke. 

Others, again, of Swift's works seem to be almost 
purposeless, to be written in the very wantonness of 
satire, merely because it was a pleasure to “ laugh 
and shake in Rabelais’ easy chair,” because he loved 
to show us the world turned upside down, to startle 
us with paradox, to shock our sensibilities, to bring 
all that is most venerable into contact with the most 
contemptible associations. Of this class are his 
“Argument against Abolishing Christianity,” his 
“ Modest Proposal to the Public,” and his “ Directions 
to Servants.” 

But there are three in particular of Swift’s works 
upon which his fame with posterity mainly rests : 
“ The Battle of the Books,” “ The Tale of a Tub,” 
both published in 1704 ; and “ Gulliver’s Travels,” 
published in 172(). 

The “Battle of the Books” is one of the many 
valuable pieces which we owe to the great dis- 
cussion then at its height — of which the celebrated 
Boyle and Bentley controversy was an episode— as 
to the relative mciits of the ancients and the 
moderns in the field of literature. 

The “ Tale of a Tub ” is one of the most extra- 
ordinary satires ever written. Its object is to 
ridicule extremes in religion, and exalt what in 
Swift’s \iew was the happy medium of the High 
Church Anglican party. But few can, we think, 
read the “ Tale of a Tub "without feeling that from 
the audacious levity with which the whole subject 
is handled, the coarse ridicule which is thrown over 
everything, the effect of this groat work is not less 
hostile to religion itself than to the follies or 
eccentricities of any particular sect. 

The most popular; however, and deservedly so, 
of Swift’s works is “ The Travels of Gulliver.” It 
is one of the most comprehensive of satires. Swift, 
though one of the most original of thinkers, never 
hesitated to borrow from his predecessors, to several 
of whom he is largely indebted. But his chief master 
in satire was Rabelais, from whom lie has derived 
not only much of his manner and style, but even 
many of his minutest details. “ Gulliver,” however, 
is wider on the whole in its scope than the great 


romance of Rabelais j it is less a satire upon parti- 
cular classes, and more a satire upon human nature. 
The form which Swift chooses for his satire is one 
which had been adopted by others before, and 
has been since— that of imaginary travels through 
strange regions. 

rOPE AND THE CONTEMPORARY POETS. 

Alexander Pope w'as born in London in 1088. 
His father was a linendraper in the same city, but 
before his son was of an age to be influenced by the 
scenes around him, he had amassed a competent 
foitnne, and, leaving London, settled in a country 
house in the neighbourhood of Windsor. The 
religion in which he was born — for his family were 
Roman Catholics— would alone have excluded Pope 
from the educational establishments at which most 
of his compeers in literature received their early 
training ; and, in addition, the extreme delicacy of 
his health— for his frame was small and deformed, 
and his constitution weakly — prevented his being 
at any time sent from home for very long for the 
imrpose of education. He was, liowever, carefully 
taught, especially by a priest in Hampshire, under 
whose care he was for some time. 

Pope's poetical faculty showed itself at an un- 
usually early ago, even from his very childhood. 
“ I lisped in numbers, for the numbers 'came,” he 
liimself tells. The ode on “ Solitude ” was written 
whenitsauthorwasaboy of twelve; the “Pastorals” 
only two jears later; and these were followed in 
lapid and unbroken succession by other works of 
gi'eater or less importance. His poetical reputation 
was completely established by his “ Essay on Criti- 
cism,” published in 1711. 

About this same period Pope began to be much 
in London, and to cultivate the society of the leading 
men of letters, frequenting for this purpose the 
coffee-houses at which the wits were wont to meet; 
and by the irapre.ssion which his great powers thus 
made on those best able to estimate them, scarcely 
less than by his published works, he gradually 
attained the extraordinary and commanding posi- 
tion ill the world of letters which he held until his 
death. His society was cultivated and his friendship 
sought by all who pretended to literary power 
themselves, or had judgment enough to appreciate it 
in another. Bolingbroke, the brilliant and versatile 
statesman and daring free-thinker, and Warburton, 
the learned and ingenious divine, were equally his 
friends. He was the chief and centre of a literary 
clique of which Swift, Atterbury, Gay, and a number 
of others whose names are scarcely less known, were 
among the members. 

In 1717, his father’s death having left him with a 
considerable inheritance, which, added to the profits 
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of his own wo^cs, was amply sufficient to maintain 
him in ease and comfort, he removed to Twickenham, 
to the villa which his name rendered famous. 
Here he was able to indulge to the full his somewhat 
artificial tastes in gardening and decoration, and to 
enjoy at will the society of his many friends. 

The diligence of Pope as a writer was very great ; 
indeed, when we remember the extreme delicacy of 
his health (for his delicacy lasted all through life), 
it becomes amazing. The first part of “ Windsor 
Forest,” a descriptive poem in which Pope dwells 
with affectionate recollection upon the scenes amid 
which his childhood was passed, and the “ Temple 
of Fame,” a modernised imitation of Chaucer’s 
“House of Fame,” were undoubtedly very early 
works. So was, probably, the “ Elegy to the Memory 
of an Unfortunate Lady.” These productions were 
soon followed by the “ Rape of the Lock,” the second 
part of “Windsor Forest,” and the beautiful “ Epistle 
of Eloisa to Abelard.” Immediately afterwards Pope 
undertook the great task of translating Horner into 
English verse, and at intervals from 1715 to 1720 
the translation of the “Iliad” appeared. The 
“ Odyssey,” so much of it at least as is the work of 
Pope, very soon followed. His next important work 
was the “ Dunciad,” which in its first form appeared 
in 1728. For some years after this time Pope’s 
poetical powers were devoted chiefly to a class of 
essays in verse, sometimes purely didactic, some- 
limes mainly satirical ; the “ Essay on Man ” being 
of the former class, the “ Moral Essays ” of the 
latter. The last of his great poetical works, the 
“ Dunciad.” in its second and much altered form, 
appeared in 1742. Nor is this by any means a com- 
plete enumeration of Pope’s poetical works. We 
have made no mention of a large number of short 
but by no means unimportant pieces ; nor, with the 
exception of Homer, have we spoken of his numerous 
translations from the classical writers, or of his 
adaptations of the older English poets. And his 
poems are not his only works ; he wrote much in 
prose, especially in the scries of papers written by 
him in conjunction with Swift and Atterbury, and 
published under the name of Martinus Scriblerus. 
His correspondence was very voluminous, and has 
been published. 

Pope died, in 1744, at the villa at Twickenham in 
which he had resided for so many years. 

The first class of Pope’s works which we shall 
consider, though by no means the earliest in point 
of time, are his moral or didactic poems ; and of 
these the most important is the famous “Essay on 
Man.” The “Essay on Man,” comprised in four 
epistles addressed to Bolingbroke, was, as its author 
tells us, intended as an introduction to some pieces 
on “ Life and Manners ” which he intended to write, 


and of which the “ Moral Essays ” doubtless form a 
part. “ I thought it more satisfactory to begin with 
considering man in the abstract, his nature and his 
state : since, to prove any moral duty, or enforce 
any moral precept, or to examine the perfection 
or imperfection of any creature whatsoever, it is 
necessary first to know what condition and relation 
it is placed in, and what is the proper end and 
purpose of its being.” Accordingly, in the four 
epistles which make up the essay, Pope considers 
first “ The nature and state of man with respect to 
the universe ” ; secondly, “ The nature and state of 
man with respect to himself as an individual ” ; 
thirdly, “ The nature and state of man with respect 
to society ” ; and fourthly, “ The nature and state 
of man with respect to happiness.” Under these 
^arious heads the poet seeks to expose and reprove 
the error of those who complain of the condition of 
man in the world, and find fault with the dealings 
of Providence, by pointing out that we see only a 
portion of those dealings, and are therefore not in a 
position to judge of them ; and by the aid of such 
reflections as these he seeks to promote contentment 
and resignation, and lay the basis of a system of 
moral duty. It must be admitted, however, that 
as a philosophical treatise the “Essay on Man” is 
eminently unsatisfactory. It is neither original nor 
profound in thought ; and it is very far from dis- 
posing of the difficulties and mysteries upon which 
it touches. But in language and st}le the essay is 
throughout perfect ; and the admirable truth of its 
observations of human nature, and the marvellous 
bctauty and eloquence of its illustrations of its 
qualities, render it a very great poem. 

To the same class of writings in many respects as 
the “ Essay on Man ” belong those which we have 
next to consider — the “ Moral Essays.” But these 
ai’c not, like the “ Essay on Man,” philosophical 
treatises attempting to solve the great enigmas of 
the universe. They deal with human nature in 
detail — the diversities and eccentricities of charac- 
ter. They contain the most brilliant and life-like 
pictures of individual character, and show Popes 
powers of satire in their highest perfection. The 
first epistle is on the “Knowledge and Character of 
Men.” In it, after speaking at length of the incon- 
sistencies and seeming incomprehensibility of men's 
characters and conduct, he develops his favourite 
theory, that there is a key to be found to every char- 
acter in the ruling passion ; and he concludes with 
some most striking examples, both humorous and 
pathetic, of the “ ruling passion strong in death.” 
The second epistle, “ On the Characters of Women,” 
is equally brilliant. The third and fourth epistlesi 
on the “ Use of Riches,” afford Pope an admirable 
opportunity for the use of his varied powers. 
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The most important work of pure satire which 
Pope produced is the “ Dunciad,” a sort of mock- 
heroic poem in which the glory and triumph of 
Dulness, the election of the King of the Dunces, 
and the solemnities on the occasion are related with 
the utmost seriousness, and with extreme humour, 
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sometimes mixed with a good deal of coarseness both 
of idea and expression. The plan of the poem was, 
no doubt, in part suggested by Dryden’s satire of 
“ MacFlecknoe,” though the two works have very 
little in common. The first book of the “Dunciad ” 
opens with an excellent description of the Empire 
of Dulness, and then goes on to relate the election 
of a successor to the throne of Dulness, in place of 
Eusden, the City poet, lately deceased. In the first 
edition of the “ Dunciad ” Pope assigned the bad 
eminence to Theobald, a man who unquestionably 
merited the title of dull, and who had been one of 
the many antagonists of Pope, and his rival as an 
editor of Shakespeare. In the second version of 
the poem the whole drift of the satire is changed, 
and in place of Theobald we find as King of the 
Dunces Colley Cibber, a writer of plays very popular 
in their day, and who, with all his faults, certainly 
by no means deserved to be called dull. 

In the second book, which is the most ingenious, 
the most humorous, and the most severe of the 
whole satire, the poet, in imitation of the games in 
which the ancient epic poets took so much pleasure, 
gives an inimitable description of the contests and 
trials of skill held in honour of the election of the 
monarch. In the third and fourth books we have 


an account of various scenes at the C(^rt of Dulness ; 
and a wonderful picture in mock-heroic strains of 
the gradual extinction of Sense, Wit, and Learning, 
and of the power of Dulness enveloping the whole 
world. This satire gave Pope an opportunity of 
doing two things — first, of entering his genuine 
protest against and thoroughly exposing the bad 
taste, useless learning, and misapplied ingenuity 
which he saw around ; and, secondly, of taking a 
signal revenge upon all those in the world of letters 
from whose attacks, provoked or unprovoked, he 
had suffered. Not one of them escapes ; not one of 
them but is exhibited in a light equally ludicrous 
and contemptible. 

In its bright and sparkling humour, the most akin 
to the satires among Pope’s poems is the delightful 
“ Rape of the Lock ” ; indeed, in one sense, it might 
be called a satire The occasion of the piece was 
the adventure of a young nobleman who presumed 
furtively to cut a lock of hair from the head of 
a fair lady. The incident led to an estrangement 
between the two families, and Pope is said to have 
written his poem with the benevolent intention of 
bunging about a reconciliation, an object in which 
he succeeded 

It has already been said that Pope, like all the 
poets of the same school, is, for one so great as he 
was, deficient in the power of depicting -passion or 
moving our sympathies. The two most important 
poems, in which the interest is mainly founded upon 
the pfithetic, are the “ Elegy on the Death of an 
Unfortunate Lady,” and the “ Epistle of Eloisa to 
Abelard.” The first of these is full of beauty and 
tenderness. But it discloses too little of the melan- 
choly story to which it refers, and is too studied 
and regular to appeal very strongly to the feelings 
of the reader. The “ Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard ” 
is of far higher power. 

The poets of Queen Anne’s day, as they were 
deficient in power over the emotions, were no less 
wanting in genuine appreciation of external nature. 
They are at home only in the city, in the club, among 
men and women living in a highly artificial state of 
culture. And this characteristic is very apparent 
in Pope’s country poems, such as the “ Pastorals ” 
and “Windsor Forest.” No one can fail to admire 
them for the beauty of their diction and versification. 
Their ideas, too, are always appropriate. But they 
are unreal. They have nothing of the open air 
about them, none of the true breath of the green 
field and the wood. 

There remains one great work of Pope which we 
cannot leave unnoticed— his translation of Homer. 
Of all the poet’s works this was the one from which 
he derived incomparably the largest pecuniary 
profit ; and i\ probably contributed more than any 
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other to establiih his fame. Nor is this remarkable 
Pope translated the “Iliad” and one-half of the 
Odyssey ” ; and his translation is undoubtedly a 
great poem. The actual sense of the onginal is 


favourite with the great, but never received any 
public advancement ; and “ died unpensioned with 
a hundred friends,” having for many years lived as 
a kind of favoured pensioner in the household of 
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throughout preserved with substantial accuracy ; 
and the language and versification are faultless 
And in Pope’s days, while men’s taste in poetry 
was what it then was, no one looked for anything 
more ; a version which reproduced the old Greek 
bard more faithfully would not have been admired 
or appreciated But, in truth, no great poet was ever 
so ill qualified to translate Homer as Pope, 3ii8t as no 
generation of Englishmen were ever so ill qualified 
fairly to estimate a translation of Homer as the 
generation among whom Pope hved The finish, 
the antithetical neatness of Pope’s diction, the even 
monotony of his verse, with its uniform rhyming 
couplets, are the very opposite of Homer’s charac- 
tenstios. The result is that, as was said by a 
contemporary critic, though the poem is a great 
poem, “it 18 not Homer.” In tone, spirit, and 
character it is wholly unlike the original. 

John Gay was one of the most eminent of the 
minor poets in the society which surrounded Pope 
and Swift. Witty, genial, kindly, and affectionate, 
he was not only popular with the public, but singu- 
larly beloved by his friends. He received more 
than one fortune, but always lost them ; made much 
money by his works, but never kept it; was a 
189 


the Duke and Duchess of Queensberry. His most 
important works are a series of pastorals published 
under the name of “The Shepherd’s Week”; his 
Fables , “ Tnvia,” a burlesque or satire upon London 
life, and, above all, the Begga/r's Opera. This last 
was the most successful piece that had ever been 
acted It became the rage m a moment, is said 
to have for some time driven Italian opera from 
the stage, and is by no means forgotten yet. An 
accomplished critic has truly said of Gay that in 
his ballads “ there Ls a peculiar, hinted, pathetic 
sweetness and melody It charms and melts you 
It is indefinable, but it exists ; and is the pro- 
perty of John Gay’s and Oliver Goldsmith’s best 
verse, as fiagrance is of a violet, or freshness of 
a rose ” 

A very different career was that of Matthew Prior 
He was of very humble origin, being the son of a 
vintner in Whitehall ; and we find him in his after- 
days of prosperity and distinction often reproached 
with his ignoble birth. His first literary effort was 
“The Town and Country Mouse ”-~of which he 
wrote the greater part — a burlesque poem intended 
to ridicule Dry den’s “ Hind and the Panther.” This 
brought him to the knowledge of influential xxmit 
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and was the source of his advancement in life. He 
became secretary to the embassy at the Hague, and 
ultimately rose to the important post of British 
Ambassador in Paris for King William III. and 
Queen Anne. Prior’s poems are for the most part 
short lyrical pieces on occasional subjects. They 
are little read now ; but they are light, edsy, and 
graceful, showing much knowledge of men and 
much humour, though not without the taint of 
coarseness. 

There are very few poets whose reputation has so 
clearly illustrated the fluctuations in popular taste 
from age to age as that of Edward Young. He was 
born in 1681 and died in 1765, thus surviving for 
some years most of those of whom we have to speak 
in this lesson. And indeed, except in the artificial 
character of his poems, he has not very much in 
common with the school of Pope. Young was a 
clergyman, though he seems to have taken orders 
rather in disappointment at his want of success in 
other employments than from any great devotion 
to the sacred calling. In the Church, too, he seem.s 
ever to have indulged hopes of success and advance- 
ment which were never realised. He became a 
soured, disappointed, and discontented man, un- 
happy in himself, and not very amiable or attractive 
to those about him. His great work — the only one 
which is now much remembered— is the “Night 
Thoughts,” a series of nine meditations on subjects 
whose solemn character is suited to the night, to 
which they are assigned. In these somewhat 
gloomy meditations we may well suppose that 
Young sought relief from his own vexation and 
bitterness. 

There are but a few more among the poets of tliis 
age who ought not to pass wholly unnoticed, though 
we can do little more than mention their names. 
Thomas Parnell was another of Pope’s literary friends 
and followers. He was an Irishman by birth and 
education, and held a living in that country. The 
work by which he is best known is his poetical tale 
of “ The Hermit.” Sir Samuel Garth was a physician 
of eminence. He is known by his poem, “ The 
Dispensary,” a fairly successful example of that 
easiest of all forms of literature, the burlesque. 
Sir Richard Blackmore was likewise a physician 
in extensive practice. His works are enormously 
voluminous; epic after epic flowed from his pen, 
few of which were read at the time, and none of 
them now. He is remembered chiefly by Pope’s 
satiric attacks upon him in the “Dunciad.” The 
same may be said of Ambrose Philips, a wiiter of 
pastorals and other shorter pieces. His reputation 
was great during his life. His very name would 
probably hardly be remembered now, had not Pope 
given him immortality. 


L O G I C . — V : 

[Continved from ji. 281.] 

FALLACIES {continued). 

We now come to the consideration of material 
or non-logical fallacies, as they are sometimes 
called. 

The first of these is termed Ignoratio Elenchiy 
because in it, instead of proving the contradictory 
of the proposition advanced by your opponent 
(which, in order to refute him successfully, you are 
bound to do, and which Aristotle calls Elenchvs), 
)ou prove some other proposition which, by more or 
less resembling it, is likely to be mistaken for it. 
In doing this, some one or more of the rules given 
by Logic for proving the contradictory of a given 
proposition will be violated. 

This is a fallacy which is very common in ar- 
gument or controversy ; and the particular manner 
in which the conclusion is irrelevant — i.e., fails to 
answer the purpose it is supposed to answer — varies 
with each particular case. Sometimes a particular 
will be proved when a universal is required ; some- 
times one with terms which are not the same in 
sense as those in the conclusion really given to be 
established. Suppose we are seeking to prove that 
a certain man was virtuous in his life and character 
(which makes it necessary to show that on the 
whole all his acts and deeds were virtuous), but we 
claim to have proved all that is required, wlien we 
show satisfactorily that lome of Ins acts were of 
thi.s character, leaving out of sight altogether many 
others of a very different aspect. This is an in- 
.stnncc of Ignoratio Elcnchi. So also if, when we 
ought to show a thing is just, instead of that we 
show that it is inexpedient, or rice versa ; or, if the 
right of private judgment in matters of religion be 
maintained, we imagine this disproved by the 
statement, however true, that it is impossible for 
o\eryone to be right in his judgment, which in 
reality was never denied by our opponent. An 
instance of the employment of this fallacy through 
the instrumentality of an ambiguous term is often 
afforded by those who, in theological controversy, 
(‘stablish certain conclusions in reference to “faith,” 
used in one sense, and then use these conclusions 
to meet arguments in which the word is used in a 
different sense. 

This is really the fallacy involved in the error of 
shifting ground, as well as in that of combating 
both the premises of an opponent aXtemately, instead 
of dealing with one only at a time, and having done 
with it before proceeding to another. 

Persons often seem to think that it is quite suf- 
ficient to show that there exist grave objections 
against the adoption of a particular plan in order 
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to foroe others ko reject it. This is In reality the 
fallacy of Ignoratio JSlenohi; it is proving that there 
are weighty objections against a particular course, 
when what is required to be proved is that there 
are viore weighty and insuperable objections against 
its adoption than against its rejection. 

It should be borne in mind that those who employ 
this fallacy very frequently suppress the conclusion 
they are really proving, in order that it may thus 
escape notice that they are not really proving the 
one required ; and, as Archbishop Whately remarks, 
this is, “ perhaps, the most common form of that 
confusion of thought to which those are liable who 
have been irregularly and unskilfully educated — 
who have collected perhaps a considerable amount 
of knowledge, without arrangement, and without 
cultivation of logical habits. Most of the erroneous 
views in morals, and in other subjects, which pre- 
vail among such persons, may be exhibited in the 
form of fallacies of irrelevant conclusion : eg., the 
question ‘whether it be allowable for a Christian 
to fight in defending himself from oppression and 
outrage,’ and, ‘whether a Christian magistrate 
may employ physical coercion, and inflict secular 
punishment on evil-doers,’ — these are perpetually 
confounded with the questions ‘ whether Christians 
are allowed to fight as sitc?i—i.e., to fight for their 
religion Jigftinst those who corrupt or reject the 
faith ’ ; and ‘ whether a Christian magistrate may 
employ coercion on behalf of Christianity, and 
inflict punishment on heretics as evil-doers. ’ ” 

The fallacy called Petitio Prineljni (begging the 
question) is used whenever that is assumed as 
granted which ought to have been proved. This is 
the account ordinarily given, although Archbishop 
Whately confines the name to those cases in which 
one of the premises is plainly the same as the con- 
clusion, or is proved from it, or is such as the person 
to whom the argument is addressed would not know 
or admit, except as an argument from the con- 
clusion : e,(j.^ whei'e one argues in favour of the 
authenticity of a history from its recording 
certain facts which rest themselves for their 
reality merely on the evidence of the same history. 

The form in which this fallacy most commonly 
occurs is in that which has been called “ arguing in 
a circle” — a species of argument in which the 
ultimate conclusion is proved by a train of reasoning, 
which has one of its premises the same as this con- 
clusion : e.g.<, “ Some mathematicians,” according 
to Whately, “ attempt to prove that every particle 
of matter gravitates equally. ‘Why?’ ‘Because 
those bodies which contain more particles ever 
gravitate more strongly, i.^., are heavier.’ ‘ But (it 
may be urged) those which are heaviest are not 
always most bulky.’ ‘No, but still they contain 


more particles, thpugh more closely condensed.' 
‘How do you know that?’ ‘Because they are 
heavier.’ ‘ How does that prove it ? ’ ‘ Because all 
particles of matter gravitating equally, that mass 
which is specifically the heavier must needs have 
the more of them in the same space.’ ” 

It should be observed that the longer the chain of 
reasoning — i.c., the wider the circle — the more likely 
it is that the fallacy will escape observation. 

The fallacy of “ non causa pro cansd ” (literally, 
“ taking as the cause that which is not such ”) is 
divided into two kinds, called respectively “ a non 
verdpro verd” and “a non tali pro tali,'' which in 
reality are— the former, arguing from a false premise 
as if it were true (i.e , having, in logical language, 
the expressed premise false), and the latter arguing 
from a case not parallel or similar, as if it were (t .e., 
having the suppressed premise false). In the one 
case there is no connection at all between the effect 
and the cause to which it is attributed ; in the 
other, if there is any such connection at all, it is an 
insufficient one. 

Instances of the fallacy of “ non causa gno causd" 
are very common, especially among the uneducated 
and vulgar, who are very liable to suppose, from 
seeing two events often or even sometimes conjoined, 
that there subsists some necessary connection 
between them, that the one must be the cause of 
the other. Most instances of popular supei’stition 
may, accordingly, be referred to this source. In 
this way it used to be generally thought that the 
appearance of a comet poi tended some great national 
calamity, merely because it so happened that on 
several occasions when comets w'ero visible great 
disasters occurred in some portion of the world. 
Not that this erroneous mode of reasoning is one 
from which the educated and scientific can be 
supposed free. Most writers upon political economy 
in the last century (until Adam Smith) thought 
that money, in place of being merely a sign, was 
the cause of wealth in a country, and hence tried 
to restrict its flowing out in the natural course of 
trade ; and no error is more common in politics 
than to attribute the state of trade to the politics I 
character of the Ministry without making any 
attempt to show the connection. An instance* 
not uncommonly given of **a non tali pro tali ” is 
this : “ What intoxicates should be forbidden ; 
wine intoxicates; therefore wine should be for- 
bidden ” : here the minor premise only being true 
of wine taken in excess, is in the conclusion treated 
as if it were true of wine taken in any quantity. 
This might also be exhibited as a fallacy “a ditto 
secund^im quid ad dictum simpliciter." 

We have thus given a brief and incomplete out- 
line of the kinds of fallacies most usually met with 
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in argument with others, or most liable to de- 
ceive us in solitary reasoning ; and we shall now 
illustrate the remarks made by some examples of 
the most celebrated fallacies on which the ancient 
logicians used to exercise their ingenuity. 

Perhaps the most celebrated of all is that of 
“ Achilles and the Tortoise.” It runs thus : — “ Sup- 
pose Achilles to run ten times faster than the 
tortoise ; and while he remains in his place let the 
tortoise start and run through a certain portion (say 
a tenth) of the entire space to be traversed. Let 
Achilles then start to overtake the tortoise ; he can 
never overtake it ; for, while he runs through the 
tenth part of the course by which the tortoise had 
the start of him, the tortoise will have run further 
through a tenth of a space equivalent to that — 1.6., 
through T^^th part of the whole — and when Achilles 
has got through thU, the tortoise will have got on 
in advance through -jJ^th part of this, i.e., through 
-jT^th part of the whole, and so on for ever ; so that 
Achilles will never be able to overtake the tortoise, 
though he runs ten times as fast.” The solution 
of this fallacy by Diogenes (^SolHtur amhulandd ) — 
i.e., that it is false— is hardly a satisfactory logical 
mode of escaping from the difficulty. No one ever 
doubted that. Nor is it much more satisfactory to 
allow, as Archbishop Whately does, that it cannot 
possibly be exhibited in a syllogistic form at all, 
which would virtually be a surrender of the pro- 
position that the syllogism is a test by which we 
can always distinguish between sound and unsound 
reasoning. Mansel’s is the best solution, which 
classes the fallacy as a material one. Let the whole 
space to be traversed be represented by A, and then 
the syllogism representing the reasoning will be 
this : Any space equal to ^ -f -|- jcw* 
infinite (being the sum of an infinite series). The 
space to be passed before Achilles overtakes the 
tortoise is equal to that sum ; therefore it is infinite.” 
In this the major premise is simply The sum 
,of an infinite series is not necessarily infinite ; it 
may be, and in this case is, finite. And this solves 
the whole mystery. 

'There was a rather celebrated fallacy which 
seemingly proved that motion was impossible : 

Whatever body moves must move either in the 
place where it is, or in the place where it is not ; 
neither of these is possible ; therefore, a body cannot 
move at all.” The true solution of this sophism, as 
pointed out by Hobbes and Dean Mansel, is, that the 
major premise is false. It is not true that a body 
must move either in the place where it is or in the 
p^e where it is not ; for it may, as it does, move 
partly in the ohe and partly in the other ; and the 
fallacy thus lies, not in the form, but in the matter. 

One more example of these ingenious puzzles may 


be given : He who is most hungry^eats most ; he 
who eats least is most hungry ; therefore he who 
eats least eats most.” The true solution of this 
manifestly is that there are in the supposed syl- 
logism more than three terms, inasmuch as what is 
really meant is, “ He who is most hungry wiU eat 
most; he who least is most hungry ; there- 

fore, he who has eaten, least wiU eat most.” 

It would not, however, be suitable to dwell longer 
upon such fallacies as these, which were usually 
looked on rather as amusing exercises for the in- 
genious than as leading to any useful result. 

It should always be borne in mind that the 
ambiguity of words is, perhaps, the most fruitful 
source of undetected fallacy in reasoning, whether 
it be solitary or in controversy with others. Words 
are constantly made use of in senses which, though 
apparently identical, are really different, and are 
thus made the means of arriving at conclusions 
wholly erroneous. A list of words of this kind, 
with illustrations of their employment, may be seen 
in the appendix to Archbishop Whately ’s “Treatise 
on Logic ” ; and such a list might easily be largely 
extended, and illustrated by numerous examples 
from polemical discussions. It will therefore be 
useful to mention a few of the instances which he 
gives of words whose different senses are likely to 
be confounded. ^ 

“ Impossibility ” (with its kindred words) is used 
with three different and distinct meanings. 1. It is 
employed to denote mathematical impossibility. 
Anything is so called which involves an absurdity 
or a contradiction, this name being given from the 
fact that the greater number of instances of it occur 
in the mathematical sciences : e.g., that two straight 
lines should enclose a space is a mathematical 
impossibility. It is absurd, inconceivable, and a 
contradiction in terms, being at variance with the 
very definition of a straight line. It amounts, in 
fact, to this, that the same line should be straight 
and not straight at the same time. 2. K physical 
impossibility is something at variance with the 
existing laws of nature, and which cannot take 
place while those laws remain as they are: e.g., that 
a man should be able to live under water, or that a 
feather and a stone should fall to the ground in the 
same space of time. There is not here, as in a 
mathematical impossibility, any inconceivability 
implied . We can quite readily conceive the existing 
laws of nature altered so that a man should have 
the power of living under water, and a feather and a 
stone have the same weight (i.a., be attracted with 
equal power towards the earth). There is no con- 
tradiction involved in imagining this to be so ; and 
we, in fact, know that, whenever a miracle has been 
performed, such a suspension or violation of the 
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laws of natur#7/iM been brought about by the power 
of the Supreme Being. We cannot, however, sur- 
mount these laws, and so they impose restrictions 
upon us which it is a physical impossibility for 
us to overcome. Persons have been often led 
into error in reasoning through not keeping these 
two senses of the word distinct. 3. The word 
“impossibility” is used to denote that strong degree 
of certainty which leaves no room for doubt upon 
the mind. We may be convinced that a certain 
event will never occur, even though it does not 
involve either a contradiction or a violation of any 
of the known laws of nature. Such an event is 
termed a moral impossibility. A good instance 
occurs in throwing dice. It is a moral impossibility 
that we should throw sixes a hundred times success- 
ively. We are certain, from our experience and 
reason, that such a contingency will not occur, 
although its occurrence is undoubtedly neither a 
mathematical nor a physical impossibility. So also 
it would be said to be morally impossible for all the 
inhabitants of England to be perfectly free from the 
commission of crime, although it is within the power 
of every individual inhabitant to refrain from any 
criminal act. We know, however, that while the 
world remains as it is, such a state of things will 
never hapj)en. 

The words may and must have also two senses, 
which are not unfrequently confounded with one 
another. They sometimes refer to power. Thus, 
when I say, “ I may leave this room,” I mean that 
I have the power to do so when I please ; or “ a 
prisoner m'oM remain in his cell,” that the physical 
restraint he is under deprives him of the power 
of acting otherwise. But sometimes these words 
merely refer to possibility or contingency. “A 
particular individual may die to-morrow,” merely 
implies the possibility of such an event as his death ; 
or, “ we mugt all die some day,” merely expresses 
the certainty we feel that we are all mortal. 

It frequently escapes notice that the word tame 
is used in two senses. Its primary sense is, of 
course, that which denotes absolute identity. In 
that sense I say (for example) that the shilling now 
before me is the same that I got from a certain 
person in change yesterday— the two being numeric- 
ally one. I use the word, however, in a very different 
sense when I say that two persons are afflicted with 
the same disease, or have hair of the same colour. 
In this case, all that I mean is that the two illnesses 
or the two kinds of hair are similar^ that the very 
same description would apply to each. Archbishop 
Whately thinks that nothing has had such an effect 
in fostering Realism as the non-attention to this 
distinction between the primary and secondary use 
of “ same ” and kindred wor^. And it will not 


be out of place to give a brief account of what is 
involved in the famous controversy between the 
Nominalists and Realists which was waged so 
furiously in the Middle Ages. 

The question which gave birth to so many different 
schools of thought might be treated in various 
ways. Perhaps the shortest statement that could 
be given of it is this— What is the object of our 
thoughts when we make use of general or universal 
terms ? There is no difficulty, so lopg as we use a 
singular term, one which relates only to a single 
individual : e.g., “ Peter,” “ Julius Caesar,” “ this 
tree,” “this mountain.” Here the object of which 
we are thinking, and which is present to our mind, 
can be nothing else than the one individual for 
which the name stands. When, howe> er, we make 
use of the corresponding general or universal terms, 
“ man,” “ conqueror,” “ tree,” “ mountain,” the case 
is different. Here we cannot accurately specify the 
object of our thoughts with the same facility as 
before. We have no longer a term which is applic- 
able to one object and one only ; but one which is 
applicable to an indefinite number of objects — to 
as many, in fact, as the generic or universal term 
stands for. What, then, is the actual object of 
thought present to our minds when we use such a 
term ? This was the subject of controversy ; and 
various were the answers given to the question. 

Those called the Realists maintained that there 
was a really existing thing corresponding to the 
universal terms, “man,” “conqueror,” “mountain,” 
etc., as truly as there was corresponding to the 
singular terms, “ Peter,” “ Julius Cajsar,” “ .£tna,” 
etc. This really existing thing was not the same 
as that denoted by the name (for instance) of an in- 
dividual mountain, e.g., jEtna, or else the term would 
be not universal but singular ; but yet, since the 
universal was applicable to the individual, this thing 
(whatever its nature) must exist in the individual, 
although distinct from it. 

The Nominalists held, on the other hand, that it 
is the mere term or name of which we think when 
we employ a general or universal term. It is the 
W(rrd “ mountain ” or “ tree ” which is present to 
our thoughts, and not any thing, whether universal 
or particular. 

Various intermediate views between these two 
extremes were advanced by different thinkers from 
time to time, which it is very often extremely 
difficult to distinguish one from another, and which 
it is unnecessary to enumerate here. Archbishop 
Whately’s view, however, may be mentioned. 
According to him, the notion expressed by a uni- 
versal term is merely an incomplete or inadequate 
notion of an individual. The complex idea repre- 
sented by the universal tannomits every oironmstii^ice 
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which makes the individual differ from other indi- 
viduals of the same class (whether genus or species), 
and only embraces all tliose common features which 
are to be found in all the individuals of the class, 
i.e.t in all those to which the universal term can 
be applied : e.g., “ If I omit the mention and the 
consideration of every circumstance which dis- 
tinguishes ^tna from any other mountain, I then 
form a notion (expressed by the common term 
‘mountain’) which inadequately designates ^tna 
(i.tf., which does not imply any of its peculiarities, 
or its numerical singleness), and is equally applic- 
able to any one of several other individuals.” 

Having now shortly gone through the different 
rules of Logic, and seen its practical application, 
amongst other things, in the detection of erroneous 
reasoning ; and having, we hope successfully, shown 
that the study is neither so uninteresting or so 
useless as is frequently asserted, it is necessary, to 
make our outline complete, to give a brief sketch 
of the history of Logic down to the present day, 
that its progressive development may be better seen. 

The science, as we have it, comes from Greece, 
though parts of it have been developed independ- 
ently in India and China. It was the fallacies and 
qifibbles of certain of the “ Sophists,” or popular 
teachers of rhetoric and argumentation in Greece, 
that first stimulated logical inquiry. Zeno the 
Eleatic, by his ingenious paradoxes— the most 
celebrated of which, Achilles and the tortoise, has 
been referred to— contributed to the same end. 

Socrates, according to Aristotle, w’as the first to 
give an account of induction and definition. But 
the Socratic induction was, in appearance, little 
more than a very imperfect induction by simple 
enumeration. It involved the assumption (never 
explicitly made by Socrates himself, but developed 
by Plato in his theory of Ideas) that the reason the 
instances taken are fair samples of the class to 
which they belong is, that each possesses the 
“essence” — that is, some attributes not merely 
fimila/r in all the members, but actually common to 
ihemy and the foundation of their properties. This 
was developed by Plato in his theory of Ideas. The 
definition stated these “ essential attributes.” Thus, 
“ Statesman ” would be defined, after examining 
a number of examples, by stating those common 
attributes on which the rest were found to depend. 

Plato developed this view in his theory of Ideas, 
which related, however, to things in themselves 
rather than to thought, and described elaborately 
division by dichotomy. The formula “ Division 
should take place by real kinds ” comes from him, 
and he is the true founder of the “ Realism ” familiar 
in the Middle Ages. In Book VI. of his “ Republic ” 


there is a striking conception of nr- system of the 
sciences— all of which are to be deduced from some 
single principle, and their affinity shown by the 
application of a kind of induction to their primary 
notions. But logical inquiry with Plato is only 
incidental to metaphysical. 

But Aristotle is to be considered the first writer 
who attempted to treat logical questions by them- 
selves and upon a systematic plan, although manj 
of the subjects which (at least as his works have 
come down to us) he included within its limits would 
not be allowed a place in a logical treatise at the 
present day. Still most of the essential elements 
of pure Logic are to be found contained in the series 
of treatises by him called the “ Organon.’* The 
analysis of the syllogism in particular is almost 
wholly due to him. 

Those who bestowed any attention upon the study 
in the period immediately after that of Aristotle 
need not be noticed. The Stoics, indeed, ai’e said 
to have invented the name of Logic, and also the 
threefold division of philosophy into logic, physics, 
and ethics. Nor is it necessary to dwell upon tlie 
writings of Alexander of Aphrodisias and the other 
Greek commentators on the works of Aristotle 
who flourished from the second and third centuries 
of the Christian era down to the end of the sixth. 
One of them, Porphyry, was the author *of the fi\e- 
fold classification of the predicables into genus, 
species, difference, property, and accident, already 
mentioned, and a passage in a logical treatise by 
him perhaps helped to suggest the controversy of 
Nominalists and Realists. 

Boethius, w'ho lived in the sixth century, is the 
only Latin commentator upon Aristotle deserving 
of the name; and his works form the connecting 
link between the Greek writers upon Logic and the 
Schoolmen of later times. 

The famous scholastic philosophy, including the 
periods of its infancy, progress, and decline, extended 
from the eleventh to the close of the sixteenth 
century. No doubt, in Logic, as in the other arts 
and sciences of which they pursued the study, the 
Schoolmen were too fond of over-subtle and refined 
inquiries ; and upon this account they have been 
frequently treated with a contempt little merited by 
the ability or research which they devoted to almost 
every branch of learning with which the world was 
then acquainted ; and with which they started sub- 
jects which the discoveries of later days have often 
enabled their successors successfully to investigate 
and follow up. Perhaps their chief serVice to the 
study of Logic was in fixing w^hat may be called its 
terminology. They determined with a greater pre- 
cision than had previously been exhibited the 
technical terms of the science, although they often 
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carried to a% extreme and wearisome degree of 
minuteness their distinctions between the various 
uses and significations of words in general. They 
also exhibited in many respects a truer and more 
exact conception of the nature and office of Logic 
than Aristotle had done ; and it was with them that 
the famous controversy between the Nominalists 
and Realists, above referred to, was begun and 
mainly carried on. This, however, belonged in 
strictness to Metaphysics rather than to Logic. 

From the time of the Schoolmen down to that 
of Kant, many names of more or less note occur ; 
amongst which may be mentioned Bacon, Hobbes, 
Gassendi, Descartes, Leibnitz, and Wolf. Bacon, 
indeed, ridiculed the Deductive Logic of the schools 
as useless for research ; but he formulated a method 
of Induction which, though unworkable in itself, 
contained striking anticipations of modern scientific 
methods, and suggested much of what J. S. Mill wrote 
on Induction. The famous German philosopher, 
Kant, has. however, done more for the science 
of Logic than any other writer from tlie days of 
Aristotle to our own time. He defined it, in his 
celebrated work called the “ Critique of the Pure 
Reason,” as “ the science of the necessary laws of 
thought,” and thus introduced a useful distinction 
between the matter and fomn of thought, upon 
which shall make one or two remarks presently. 

Of late years there has been a considerable re- 
vival in logical study, especially in Germany ; and 
the great advances which have been made in the 
study of the mind will probably make it requisite 
to re-state some of the elementary definitions of the 
science. The names of Sigwart, Lotze, and Wundt 
may be mentioned in this connection; but in an 
elementary treatise no proper idea could be given 
of their work. 

Logic has usually been popularly treated in the 
manner in which it has been by Aldrich and Arch- 
bishop Whately, as conversant with reasoning alone, 
to the exclusion of the other operations of the mind ; 
but the more correct and scientific notion of it 
would make it embrace the analysis and considera- 
tion of the laws of thought in general, and not 
merely of the laws of reasoning in particular. This 
is the view of Sir W. Hamilton and Dean Mansel ; 
and it is one which of course makes no practical 
difference in the rules such as have been already 
given with reference to syllogistic reasoning, but 
merely exhibits, as well as these, laws which are 
applicable to all thought, no matter on what em- 
ployed, and which no sound thinher is at liberty to 
transgress, just as no sound reasoner can transgress 
the laws stated as applicable to the syllogism. 

It will, then, be well, without entering into a deep 
metaphysical discussion, for which there is not 


space, to examine what are the different processes of 
thought to which the science of Logic is, according 
to these writers, to be applied. These are laid down 
as three— conception, judgment, and reasoning, of 
which the two latter processes have been already 
explained, and the first follows on simple appre- 
hension. 

In the product resulting in our mind from any 
act of thought, we must always distinguish between 
what is called the matter and what is called the 
form. The former is all that is given to the mind, 
from whatever source obtained, previous to the act 
of thought, and to enable it to perform it ; while 
the latter is the shape given to these materials hg 
the mind itself in the act of thought which it 
performs. Thus in conception the mind is given 
certain attributes, wdiich it combines by the act of 
thought into a whole resembling and representing 
an object of intuition (f.e., to explain it popularly, 
some object which we have learnt by means of 
sensation, perception, or imagination), to which a 
name is subsequently given : e.g.y my concept (as it 
is called) of “man” is made up by the act of con- 
ception of the given attributes of reason, life, etc. 

By the act of judging, similarly, the concepts 
which are given are thought as being related in some 
manner to an object of thought (e.g., as agreeing 
or disagreeing with it). IMius, when given the two 
concepts of “ man ” and “ mortal,” the mind, by the 
act of judging, connects them in the judgment, 
“ man is mortal.” 

So also in reasoning, judgments are what are 
given to be combined by the act of the mind and 
thought as necessitating another judgment following 
from them as their consequence. Of this, after 
what has been previously said in treating of the 
syllogism, an example is unnecessary. 

We thus ha\e, in each of the three operations of 
thought, to distinguish carefully between the matter 
— attributes, concepts, judgments— and the form 
conveyed in and by the act of the mind. 

process of thinking, too, may in each case be 
either formal or material. It is formal when no 
further materials are necessary for completing the 
act of thought than those originally given; it is 
material when the contrary is the case, and the mind 
is obliged to have recourse to some other source 
besides itself and what it can supply unaided, before 
it can complete the process. Suppose, for instance, 
that when I am given two attributes- A and B — I 
am able to think them as co-existing together in an 
object, without having first to appeal to experience 
to learn whether any object is actually in existence 
which possesses them both, I have performed an not 
of formal conception. But if I have to wait for the 
evidence of experience, my act of conception becomes 
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material. So also it is with judging and reasoning. 
Whenever the judgment or conclusion can be formed 
by the mind with the data originally given, and 
without the necessity of having recourse to the aid 
of experience, the process is formal ; if otherwise, 
material. 

Those, then, who regard Logic as the science of 
the laws of formal thinking, regard its province 
(considering it as a pure theoretical science, and 
not as applicable to other sciences) in each of these 
cases as ^ing concerned only with what is formal, 
and as giving rules by which it can be accurately 
determined whether any of the laws of thought 
(which we cannot here discuss) have been in the 
process trangressed or not. That which is material, 
whether in the process or product of thinking, is in 
this view entirely outside its province. Whatever 
view we take on this latter question, the study of 
the form of thought apart from the matter is now 
so far developed that it has become possible to 
treat it by the aid of symbols, after the manner of 
algebra. This, however, is too large a subject to 
be dealt with here. The student who wishes to 
pursue this branch of the study may be referred 
to Venn’s “Symbolic Logic.” 

We cannot better conclude these papers upon 
Logic than by quoting some remarks of Archbishop 
Thomson, in his “Laws of Thought”: — “The 
attempt to apply the rules of Logic will both raise 
and lower the opinion which obtains concerning 
the worth of the science. Those who condemn it 
altogether, as ai’bitrary and artificial, as a set of 
rules for arguing, put together in an age when truth 
was less the object of desire than argument, may 
find to their surprise that it is only a searching and 
systematic account of processes which they daily 
perform, whether in thought or in argument, in the 
pursuit of a science or in the transactions of the 
street and market. Those. on*ithe other hand, who 
expect that Logic will be to them a golden key to 
unlock the treasure-house of the knowledge of the 
universe, will find that it neither gives them, nor 
' pretends to give, any new power ; that it only re- 
fines and strengthens powers they already possess ; 
that out of a dunce it never yet made a philosopher. 
Whilst its rules apply to every science, and it may 
therefore lay some claim to its ancient title— the 
Art of Arts, the Instrument of Instruments— it only 
assists us in the study of the sciences, not stands in 
their stead. We must fight our own way over every 
inch of ground in the field ; but Logic will often 
prevent our throwing away otir blows. . . . We only 
affirm that when men think, these are the rules 
according to which their thoughts run ; that the 
knowledge of laws and principles, independent of 
ulterior profit, is always gratifying to active minds ; 


and that, inasmuch as the clear ur^erstanding of 
what is right is always useful for the avoidance of 
what is wrong. Logic is a useful instrument in 
thinking. But it gives us the forms of knowledge, 
not the matter. It will not lay bare the hidden 
springs of moral action, nor explain the mystery of 
life, of sleep, of fancy, of memory ; nor display the 
future destination of man in the world.” 


METEOROLOGY.— V. 

[Contin%ud from, p. 288 .] 

THE MOISTURE OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

The water-vapour in the atmosphere varies in 
amount in different regions, and at different times- 
and seasons. It varies with the temperature and 
pressure, and with the neighbourhood of bodies of 
water. Its one source is evaporation. The volume- 
of a gas alters with changes of temperature and 
pressure, and a vapour differs in this respect mainly 
in the fact that, with a moderate increase in the 
pressure or a slight fall of temperature, it will pass- 
partly into a liquid or a solid form. A given mass 
of air at any particular temperature and pressure 
can only hold a certain quantity of water in the 



form of vapour. Lowering the temperature, in- 
creasing the pressure, or attempting to introduce 
more water-vapour, will cause some of the vapour 
to condense into the liquid or the solid state. On 
the other hand, if air be not saturatedf if, that is. 
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it do not coniain afi much vapour as it can, at its 
existing temperature and pressure, contain, it will 
continue to take up moisture in the form of vapour, 
i.e,, to cause evaporation, from any water with which 
it is in contact until it becomes so saturated. 
Evaporation is going on constantly, not only from 
the surface of the sea, of lakes, ponds, rivers, or 
other bodies of water, but from snow and ice, from 
the leaves of plants and from soils, even those which 
appear dry. Since condensation — or the passage of 
water-vapour back into water, the converse process 
to evaporation — is also constantly taking place in 
the formation of dew, mist, rain, snow, or hall, the 
amount of water-vapour in the air is constantly 
varying. The measurement of evaporation is 
termed atmometry ; that of the amount of vapour 
in the air, hygronietry ; and that of condensation, 
hyetometry. 

Atmometry (from the Greek kryls, atmis, vapour) 
may be a matter of considerable practical import- 
ance, as, for instance, in the tropics, in estimating 
how far the utility of a water-tank will be lessened 
by the considerable loss by evaporation from its 
surface. Such n^asurements are, however, very 
difficult to carry out satisfactorily. In addition to 
the temperature, pressure, and dryness of the air, 
the amount of evaporation depends upon wind. As 
oomparat^ely dry air passes over the surface of 
water, it takes up vapour, and fresh supplies of diy 
air following it take up more. If an atmomeier, or 
instrument for measuring the amount of evapora- 
tion, be exposed, not only may birds bathe in it and 
splash the water, but rain falling into it will have 
to be deducted; while if the instrument be pro- 
tected in a thermometer-screen, it will not afford a 
true measure of evaporation of water exposed to 
sun and vdnd. 

Professor von Lament, of Munich, invented the 
following form of atmometer (Fig. 14). An open basin 
or pan with a narrow opening below is connected by 
a tube with a cylinder in which a piston-plunger 
caiT3ring a scale may be pressed down or raised by 
a screw through an air-tight collar. The scale is 
set at zero, and water is poured into the basin uhtil 
cylinder and pipe are full and the water is exactly 
hush with the opening at the bottom of the basin 
or pan. The plunger is then screwed down until 
the water rises to exactly the level of the rim of the 
basin, so that no layer of air sheltered from wind 
rests upon it, but it is fully exposed. At the next 
observation the plunger is screwed up again until 
the water falls to the opening at the bottom, and 
the distance which its index then marks below the 
zero of the scale shows the amount lost by 
evaporation. A simpler instrument is that known 
as Piobe’s evaporator, a plain graduated glass tube, 


closed above like that of a barometer, filled with 
water, and having a disc of paper adhering to the 
ground edges of its lower end by atmospheric 
pressure. The paper remains constantly wet, 



Fig. 15.— Dikes* Hygrometer. 


evaporation taking place from its lower surface, 
and the loss is shown by the graduation. 

The result of numerous atmometric observations 
in various parts of the world is that the amount of 
evaporation from the surface of water near the 
coast is about equal to the rainfall at the same 
place. For example, on the equator, rainfall is 
estimated to average 60*84 inches, and evaporation 
66*16 in. ; in London, rainfall 25*72 in., and evapora- 
tion 20*61 in. {See lessons in Physical Geography, 
Vol. I., pp. 208-9.) 

In hygrometry, the measurement of the amount 
of moisture in the air, we may either determine 
directly, by some form of instrument including one 
thermometer, what the dew-point, or temperature 
at which the air is saturated under existing con- 
ditions of pressure, may be ; or we may determine 
how far the air is removed from saturation indirectly 
in various ways. 

The simplest direct hygrometer or pgyehrometer 
(from the Greek ^vxp6s, ptychros, cold) is that 
invented by Mr. G. Dines (Fig. 16). It is an open 
vessel containing very cold water, or ice and water, 
from which a pipe with a stop-cock leads under a 
sheet of black glass and round the bulb of a 
thermometer. On opening the tap the glass soon 
becomes dulled with a dew ; on closing it the water 
in the tube rises in temperature, and, on its again 
reaching the dew-point, the dew clears from the 
glass. 

A popular hygroscope, or instrument for indicating 
atmospheric moisture without measuring its amount, 
is a strip of seaweed, genemWy Laminaria saccharirui^ 
which, owing to its containing various hygroscopic 
or deliquescent salts, becomes damp in wet weather, 
and dries when there is less moisture in the air. 
Two toy hygroscopes depend for their action on the 
same principle, the tightening of a twisted piece of 
catgut when the air is dry, and its relaxing when 
the air is moist. In the one, the figure of a man or 
a woman comes out of a toy-house according as the 
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weather is to be wet or fine ; in the other, the cowl 
of the figure of a monk Lalls forward over his head 
or backwards on to bis shoulders. An equally 
simple but far wore useful instrument is the /lair 
h4jgrometer oi Saussure. It consists of a human 
hair, from which all grease is carefully removed, 
stretched, by a light weight, from a screw, the 
thread connecting the weight to the hair passing 
round the sheaf of a block which carries an index 
round a graduated arc. The instrument may be 
set by bringing it into air perfectly saturated with 
moisture, as indicated by the formation of cloud, 
and then tightening the screw till the index stands 
at 100 on the scale. The hair shortens as it dries. 
In cold climates this hygrometer, which is truly 
quantitative in its action, giving the percentage of 
humidity, is used in preference to Mason’s dry 
and wet bulb hygrometer (see lessons in Physical 
Geography, Vol. I., p. 209) on account of the trouble 
caused by the freezing of the latter instrument. 
Mason’s hygrometer, which is, however, much used, 
depends on the principle that evaporation lowers 
the temperature of neighbouring objects. The 
reason of this is that heat (“ the latent heat of 
evaporation”) is required to convert water into 
vapour, and is, therefore, withdrawn from neigli- 
bouring ] objects. Just, therefore, as we cool wine 
by wrapping a wet cloth round the bottle and 
putting it in the sun or before the fire, so, unless 
Uie air is saturated with moisture, the wet-bulb 
thermometer always indicates a temperature lower 
than that shown by the dry bulb. When the air is 
saturated the two thermometers will read alike, 
and the difference between them increases with 
increased dryness of the air. The temperature of 
the dew-point may be obtained by multiplying the 
difference between the temperatures of the wet and 
dry bulb by one of a series of numbers, known as 
Oreemcich or Glaisher's factors, which vary with 
the temperature of the air at the time, and sub- 
tracting the product from the temperature of the 


air. The following are the factors : — 


Dry-lmib 


Dry-bulb 


tcinperatui-c F.° 

Factor. 

temperature F * 

Factor. 

3610^24” 

- 8'5 

1 

- 2*0 

24 to 2.') - 

- 7*3 

36—40 - 

- 25 

26—26 - 

- 6-4 

40—45 - 

- 2-3 

26-27 - 

- 01 

45—50 - 

- 2 1 

27—28 - 

- 6-9 

50—55 - 

■ 2*0 

2S-2P - 

- 5‘7 

65-00 - 

• 1*8 

29-80 - 

- 5-0 

00-65 - 

- 1*8 

30—31 

. 4 0 

05-70 - 

- 1*7 

31-82 - 

- 3 0 

70-75 - 

- 1*5 

32-33 - 

- 31 1 

1 75—80 - 

- 1-3 

33-34 - 

- 2*8 1 

1 80—85 - 

- 1*0 


From the dew-point we may calculate the vapour 
tension, or elastic force of the vapour present, often 


erroneously called the absolute hufiiidity. By this 
we mean what height of mercury the vapour present 
would raise at that temperature, or, what is the same 
thing, to what extent would water-vapour at that 
temperature, if introduced into the Torricellian 
vacuum, depress the mercury below its height in 
the ordinarily vacuous barometer. This was cal- 
culated by Dulong, Arago, and Regnault in milli- 
metres, as in the following table, though with us it 
is usually expressed in decimals of an inch : — 


Teinperatuies 

TeiiHions in 

Temperatures 

Tensions in 

(Centigrade). 

niillinietrea. 

(Centigrade), 

millimetres. 

0 - - 

- 4-00 

60 - - 

- 148-79 

5 - - 

- 0-53 

70 - - 

- 283-09 

10 - - 

- 917 

80 - - 

- 854*04 

15 - - 

- 12-70 

90 - - 

- 525-46 

20 - - 

- 17-89 

100 - - 

- 700-00 

30 - - 

- 31 -56 

no - - 

- 787*08 

40 - - 

- 54-91 

120 - - 

- 1520-00 

50 - - 

- 91-98 

160 - - 

. 4580-00 


We may also calculate the relazxve humidity, 
fraction of saturation, or Uyyrometric state of the 
air, or ratio of this actual tension to the tension of 
vapour saturating the air at the same temperature. 
For example, supposing the temperature of the air 
to be 15° C. and the dew-point 6° C., then the 
tension is 6*53 millimetres, whilst that of saturation 
would be 12‘70 millimetres, or nearly twipeas much, 
sb that the ratio or hygrometric state is *514. 

From the vapour-tension we can also calculate, 
though it is usually found by tables, the weight of 
water in a cubic foot of air. 

The relative humidity may also, of course, be 
expressed as a percentage of saturation, taking 
complete saturation as 100, as in observations 
made by the hair-hygrometer. 

Such facts as these are included in the daily 
reports of the Times for London and for Ben Nevis, 
the highest observatory in the British Isles. The 
following are the reports given on January 1st, 
1892, of which day we have already given the 
barogram 


Temperature and Hygrometric Condition 
OF THE Air in London. (December 31 — 
January 1.) 


Hours 

of 

Obser- 

vation. 

! 

Temperature. 

Tension 

of 

Vapour. 

Weight 
ofVa. i 
pour in 
10 cub. 
ft. of Air. 

Drying 
Power of 
Air (tier 
10 euWe 
feet). 

Humid- 

ity 

(Satura> 
tlon — 
100). 

Air. 

Dew- 

Point. 


Deg. 

Deg. 

Inches. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Percent. 

Noon 

60 

40 

*811 

80 

5 

88 

9 p.m. 

47 

40 

*247 

29 

8 

78 

2 a. 111 . 

43 

39 

*23S 

28 

4 

88 


Minhuum tcHii>erature, 43 deg. ; maximum teiiiperaturo 
64 deg. 
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Ben 5^|5VIS Obsbkvatoby, Dec. 31. 
Summit Station (4,407 ft above sea level). 



Bar. 

TemiMirat. 

Wind. 

Cloud. 


1 At 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Dircc- 

Force. 

Species. 

Amount 


32“. 

Bulb.' 

tiou. 

0 to 6. 

0 to 10. 

0 a.m. 

In. 

20-U52 

Deg. 

1 22-2 

Sat. 

N. 

0 

Fog. 

10 

p.m. 

24-801 

28-0 

Sat. 

N.N.W. 

1 

Fog, 

10 


Maximum teini>erature, 26*0 deg. ; iiiiiiimum temi»erature, 
20’0 deg. Black bulb, — . Sunshine, none. Rainfall, 0 018 in. 


Base Station (42 ft. alwve sea level). 



1 Bar. 

Tempernt. 

Wind. 

Cloud. 


At 

32“. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

Diiec* 

tlUll. 

Force. 

0 to G. 

Si)eciea. 

Amount. 
0 to 10. 

0 a.m. 

In. 

29-150 

Deg. 

80-8 

Deg. 

36’0 

Calm. 

0 

1 Htratu.s. 

10 

9 p.m. 

29-421 

8ff-8 

87‘7 

Calm. 

0 

j Nimbus. 

10 


Maximum temi)ei'ature, 42'2 deg. ; nmiiiiium temperature, 
34-0 deg. Black bulb, 02. Suiisliine, 3 min. Rainfall, 0*270 in. 

Notes for the 24 /ton rs.— Barometer rising since 5 a.m. Tem- 
l>erature about steady at both statioiio. Light north-westerly 
or northerly winds, with fog and heavy showera of snow, on 
summit. Light variable southerly oi soutli-westerly winds, 
with cloudy sky aud showers of rain, belou. Depth of snow 
on summit, 51 In. 

As to hyetometry (from the Greek verSs, hvHos, 
rain) there is comparatively little we need add to 
what is stated in the lessons on Physical Geography 
(Vol. I., pp. 210-2U). 

Dew is the precipitation of atmospheric moisture 
in liquid form without the formation of visible cloud. 

Hoar-frost is not frozen dew, being deposited 
<lirectly in the solid form when the dew-point is 
below the freezing-point. Thus, gardeners finding 
the dew-point to be above 32° F. in the evening, 
need not fear the destructive action of hoar-frost 
on their tender plants. 

Whilst neither dew nor hoar-frost are likely to 
be formed when there is wind, a most dangerous 
and destructive phenomenon known as rerglae^ or 
glazed frosty is the direct result of wind. A slight 
thaw moistens the air, and a comparatively warm 
moist wind passes over the still cold ground, parting 
with its moisture as a sheet of ice deposited upon 
everything. A slight shower may make matters 
worse, as happened in London more than onoe 
during the winter of 1891-92. 

The proportion of cloud in the sky is stated — as 
seen in the Timei report— as ranging from 0, clear 
blue sky, to 10, a sky entirely overcast ; but we may 
give here the table of letter symbols used on our 
charts, and known as Beaiforfe weather notaiion . : — 


h. Blue sky, whether wlU» 
clear or hazy atmoephere. 

c. Detached cloiida. 

d. Drizzling rain. 

/. Fog. g. Verj' gloomy, 
fc. Haa. 1. Lightning, 
m. Misty, hazy atinoanhere 
o. Overcast, the whole sky 
covered j with injpeivlous 
cloud. 


p. Passing, temporary 
showers. 

q. Squally. 

r. Contiuued rain. 

s. Snow. 

t. Thunder. 

It. Ugly, threatening 
weather. 

V. Visibility. 

Ilf. Dew. 


Observations now extending over more than a 
century show that the black spots seen on the 
surface of the sun vary in number and size, maxima 
recurring at intervals of about eleven years. The 
maxima and minima of sun-spots coincide very 
closely with the maximum and minimum numbers 
of auroras in successive years. The aurora horeaUSy 
or Northern Lights, is apparently an electric dis- 
charge around the magnetic poles of the earth. 
Less closely coincident eleven-year cycles have 
been traced in rainfall and droughts, good wine 
years and harvests, the number of shipwrecks, 
famines, and times of commercial speculation, 
crises, or panics. These phenomena can easily be 
shown to be dependent upon one another and thus 
indirectly upon the sun’s action ; but, though 
variations in tliis action may have a general effect 
upon the circulatory movements of our atmosphere, 
weather depends upon the changes in the form of 
the isobars, i.e,, upon cyclones, anticyclones, etc. 
Though, therefore, sun-spots may affect the 
number and size of cyclones, tKey can hardly 
determine their course, and can be of no use in 
forecasting the weather of any one locality. 


BRITISH COMMERCE.— VIL 

[Continued from p. 285.] 

W’INE. 

Wine arrives in casks or in bottles. The quantity 
received in 1890 in casks was 13,679,778 gallons, of 
the declared value of £3,296,803 ; the quantity in 
bottles, 2,614,329 gallons, of the declared value of 
£2,590,064. Thus, though the quantity received in 
casks exceeded by more than five times the quantity 
received in bottles, its value was not half as much 
again as the value of the bottled wine. This, of 
course, is what one would naturally expect. The 
total import of wine, therefore, was 16,194,107 
gallons, of the declared value of £5,886,867 — nearly 
two millions sterling in excess of the value of our 
coffee imports and one-fourth of the value of our 
imports of wheat — and the gross amount of duty 
received was £1,325,289. These figures show that 
the wine trade is one of considerable magnitude. 

As to the countries contributing these supplies, 
the lead is taken by France, “ the vineyard of the 
world,” The amount from that country was 6,262,738 
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gallons, of the declared value of £3,240,167. After 
France in quantity, though not in value, comes Spain 
with 4,007,086 gallons, of the declared value of 
£908,826, while against Portugal’s 3,991,1369 gallons 
is set a value of £1,189,397. Other countries, in the 
order of the quantities sent by them, are Germany, 
600,211 gallons, valued at £64,023 ; Holland, 420,961 
gallons, valued at £249,465 ; Italy, 357,011 gallons, 
valued at £73,414; Australasia, 315,113 gallons, 
valued at £56,979; Madeira, 86,137 gallons, valued 
at £36,267; and Canaiy Islands, 82,418 gallons, 
valued at £14,682. 

These wines pass under the general designations 
of red and white, sparkling and still. The amount 
of red wine was 10,724,907 gallons ; of white wine, 
only 6,469,200 gallons. The value of the latter, 
however, was £3,262,113, while of the former it was 
only £2,634,754. This is explained by the fact that 
most of the bottled wines are white, champagne 
alone accounting for £2,014,326. As regards the 
amounts of still wine in bottles and sparkling wine, 
the former was 720,138 gallons, of the value of 
£416,046, while the latter was 1,794,191 gallons, of 
the value of £2,175,018. 

For a general description of the process of wine- 
making, the following from Mr. Yeats’s “Natural 
History of Commerce ” will suffice:— “The grapes 
are gathered into baskets, which are emptied into a 
tub, with holes at the bottom, called the wine-press. 
This tub is placed over another much larger, named 
the wine-vat. A man then gets into the upper tub 
and presses or crushes the grapes by treading upon 
them, a mode of bruising the grape as ancient as 
wine-making itself. The juice or must, as it is 
termed, flows from the press into the vat, and 
sometimes within a few days, or even a few hours, 
depending on the temperature, begins to ferment. 
This fermentation makes the liquor turbid, increases 
its temperature and volume, so that it soon fills 
the vat. After a time the fermentation ceases, the 
liquor diminishes in temperature and bulk, and 
becomes cool and clear. When quite cold it is 
drawn off, or racked, from the vat by a tap placed a 
few inches above the bottom, into an open vessel, 
whence it is conveyed into the cask prepared for 
its reception. After entering the cask, a second 
although much slighter fermentation takes place, 
which further clarifies the wine ; its subsidence 
diminishes the bulk of the wine in the cask, and 
more wine is added, so as nearly to fill the cask. 
This again slightly renews the fermentation, and 
the cask is kept open until filled to its utmost 
capacity with wine free from fermentation ; it is 
then closed and is ready for the market.” 

Among the wines Of the world the leading position 
is assigned to champagne, which derives its name 


from the old province of Ohampagn^ where the art 
of making effervescing wines originated. This pro- 
vince is now represented by the depnptmehts of 
Marne, Haute-Marne, Aube, and Ardennes. The 
vintage takes place early in October, and comprises 
both red and white grapes. The delicate operations 
in the production of this wine commence with the 
bottling. The bottles are selected with great care, 
those with the least flaw in them being useless, as 
even great numbers of perfectly sound bottles burst 
during fermentation. After being bottled and the 
corks secured by a clip, the bottles are allowed to lie 
on their sides during the summer, and the sediment 
ih thus deposited on the sides of the bottles. 
Removed next to cool cellars, the bottles are then 
placed in racks in a slanting position head down- 
wards, and slightly shaken every day, to force the 
sediment on to the cork. This goes on for several 
weeks, when, the clips being removed from the corks, 
these come out and with them the sediment. The 
wine is now liqueured to regulate the sweetness, and 
finally corked for the market. 

It is this process of removing the sediment that 
makes it necessary for champagne bottles to have 
sloping shoulders ; in ordinary bottles it is evident 
that the fall of the sediment to the cork would be 
interrupted by the sharp corners at the bottom of 
the neck. In effervescing wines there “are three 
grades : crhnomf, wine with a pressure on the bottle 
of less than four atmospheres ; mousseux, a pressure 
of from four to four and a half atmospheres ; and 
grcmd momseux, a pressure of five atmospheres. 
These different pressures are due to the presence of 
more or less carbonic acid. Cheap champagnes are 
produced from ordinary wine, to which sugar and 
flavouring matter are added and then carbonic acid 
pumped in. The popular notion that spurious 
champagne is made of gooseberry juice is erroneous. 

It is not the material that champagne is made of 
that makes it dear— it is the skill, labour, and time. 
The grapes themselves are as cheap and plentiful 
as ever gooseberries are. 

Though champagne ranks so highly amongst 
wines, it is not by any means a high-class natural 
wine. Distinction in this regard attaches peculiarly 
to the produce of the M6doc district, on the banks 
of the Gironde. The M6doc wines are so highly 
prized that the produce of the different vineyards 
are kept distinct, and enjoy characteristics that com- 
mend them to the tastes of the different consumers. 

In consequence of this, these wines generally enter 
the market under the designation of the particular 
growth and the particular year of their yield. 

The M6doc vintage takes place towards the end 
of September, overlapping into the beginning of 
October. After gathering the grapes are conveyed 
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to the press-hwre, where they are freed from stahcs 
and then thrown into vats. In about a fortnight, 
fermentation having set in, the wine is drawn off 
into hogsheads, which are then removed to airy 
stores. ’ “ The first month the bung is put lightly in, 
and the cask filled up every three or four days ; the 
second month it is put in more firmly, and the cask 
filled every eight days. In March, the lees having 
fallen, the first iouiirage, or drawing-off, takes place. 
A second is made in June and a third in November, 
after which the hogsheads are turned on their side 
and the ftllings-up cease. In the second and follow- 
ing years, after the wine has been removed to dark 
cellars, two drawings-off suffice, one in spring and 
the other in autumn. After this, if the wine fer- 
ments, it is drawn off in a sulphured cask, and, if 
necessary, fined with eggs and again drawn off in 
a fortnight.” Such is the process of preparing the 
best clarets known to English consumers. The 
chief vintages of these wines during the present 
century are given as those of 1815, 1825, 1828, 1831, 
1834, 1841, 1847, 1848, 1858, 1864, 1869, 1870, 1874, 
1875, and 1885. 

A well-known white wine from M6doc is Sauterne, 
so named from the district where it is grown, and 
which lies to the south of Bordeaux. Here the 
vintage takes place towards the end of October, 
lapping (^’er into November. The grapes, which 
are white, are gathered with great care and when 
they might be described as over-ripe and as having 
begun to ferment while still on the vine. They are 
not vatted as the other grapes are, but immediately 
pressed and the juice allowed to continue to ferment 
by itself. The finer classes of this wine, like the 
chateau-bottled red wine of M6doc, are bottled 
previous to shipment, the corks being inscribed with 
the name of the chateau and the vintage. The 
finest growth of Sauterne is Chateau Yquem, which 
is classed as a growth by itself and usually fetches a 
fourth more in price than the ordinary first growths, 
which vary considerably, reaching a figure as low 
as £8 a hogshead and as high as £60. 

A favourite sparkling wine, the trade in which 
with England dates from 1874, comes from the 
produce of the vineyards of Saumur, a district in 
the department of Maine-et- Loire. It is a good and 
wholesome wine, and at the Paris Exhibition of 1878 
it was pronounced by the judges to correspond in 
sweetness and lightness to champagne, to be equally 
white, clear, and sparkling, to possess in nearly the 
same proportions the same substances as the wines 
of Champagne. These circumstances, coupled with 
its much lower price, have contributed to make the 
produce of Saumur popular. This wine is made 
from black grapes pressed en hlaTto^ the white grapes 
being gathered fourteen days later than the other. 


In the manufacture of sparkling Sautaur half of 
“ each year’s must is put in barrels by itself to ferment 
and become wine, and is kept to be mixed with one- 
half of the next year’s must. In the following May 
the mixture is put into bottles to undergo its second 
fermentation, which is induced in the same manner 
as champagne, the wine being treated in precisely 
the same manner. The sediment is also worked 
into the neck in a similar manner, and is thrown off 
by the system of disgorgement.” Natural conditions 
connected with its situation lend to Saumur special 
advantages in producing sparkling wines. Behind 
it lies a range of hills which provide easy and first- 
class cellarage. These hills are extensively ex- 
cavated, and with no trouble thus afford storage 
of equable temperature. 

After M6doc, in the matter of red wines, comes 
Burgundy, the district comprising the departments 
of Yonne, Cote-d’Or, and Saone-et-Loire, and on the 
southern borders of Champagne. Of Burgundy, the 
finest quality is produced in the communes of 
Nuits and Beaune, in the department of Cote-d’Or. 
Chablis is a commune of Yonne, and yields a well- 
known white wine of the same name. Another 
well-known product of Burgundy is Macon, made 
from vineyards near that town in the department of 
Saone-et-Loire. 

The departments of Charente and Charente-In- 
ferieure, which are north of the Gironde and lie on 
the Bay of Biscay, produce the wine that brandy is 
distilled from. Though the natural wine is of inferior 
quality, like the natural wine of Champagne, yet it 
cannot be equalled for brandy-making purposes. 

After France, as a wine-producing country, may 
be placed Spain, and among its produce of this 
commodity the first place is occupied by sherry, so 
named from Jerez de la Frontera, the centre of the 
sherry-making industry. In France, the grower 
of the grapes generally makes the wine ; in Spain, 
however, it is different. Here the wine-maker pur- 
chases the fruit or the juice from the grower, and 
converts it into the finished product. The best 
known variety of sherry in this country is Amontil- 
lado, of which there are two classes — Fino and 
Oloroso. Another Spanish wine is known here as 
“tent” (tinto)\ it is a red wine produced in the 
district of Rota, and is used mainly for sacramental 
purposes. 

From the adjacent country of Portugal comes the 
other familiar wine, port. It is produced in the 
district of Alto Douro in the north-east, and derives 
its name from its port of shipment, viz., Oporto, 
The gathering of the grapes commences towards the 
end of September, and is done mainly by women 
and children. After the stalks have been removed, 
the grapes are emptied into stone tanks and then 
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The doing is indicated by the following termina- 
tions : — 

(1) -Tis, -(Tif, -<ria (from •ni). The nouns hereto 

belonging are all feminine, as : — Tlcrns, con- 
fiding^ trusty faith (from iri6-, as in irel$o/uiat ) ; 
fjelfiriartSf imitation (from fjufit-t us in fjLifidofAai ) ; 

consideration (from (tkcit-, as in <ri£^ir- 
rofiai) ; Tpai^is, handling^ auction (from irpoy-, 
as in irpdo’ow ') ; yivais, begetting (from 
as in ylyvofiai ) ; boKifjLoarlay joeing (from 
boKifiab-f as in 

(2) -jiios : as artraopids, cramp, spasm, (from <nra-, as 

in (TiFd<a ) ; bicr/xds, chain (from 5*-, as in 3«») ; 
obvpfjtds, wailing (from o8vp-, as in 6S6pu'). 

The result of action is denoted by — 

(1) -ga (neuter) : as irpuyixa, a thing done (from 

npay-, as in icpdacw) ; prjpLa, a thing spolten 
(from p6-, as in ^p«) ; rpJhfia, a cut (from 
as in 

(2) -os (neuter) : as \dxosy a lot (from Xax“) as in 

Kayxdpu), aor. i\axov) ; custom (from 
as in iXfuBoL) ; t^«os, a child (from tcic-, 
as in t/ktw, aor. KrtKoy). 

The same suffix in derived words denotes the 
peculiar quality, as : — 

^apos, weight, adj. stem /Sapv-, nominative ^aph. 
fiddos, depth „ ^aBv- „ ^aBvs, 

pfjKos, length „ ficucpd- „ ptaKpds, 

The instrument or means of an action is denoted 
by -rpo, nom. -rpop, neuter (the Latin -trum) : — 

dpoTpov, a plough (from apo-, as in hpda ; Lat. 
aratrum). 

K^rpop, a ransom (from \w-, as in XiW). 
bidaurpoy, a teacher's fee (dtbax'f as in Siddcfcv). 

Less definite is the meaning of the related 
feminine suffix -rpo, as : — |(J<rrpa jT shave), a 

curry-comb ; hpxijtrrpa {bpx^ofjM, I da/nce), a 
dancing -place, our orchestra; iroAolarpa (troAoicp, 
I wrestle), a wrestling -place, 

' Place is signified by — 

(1) -riipioy, neuter (the Latin -torium) : as dKpod- 

r-hptoy, a place for heaHng (Lat. auditorium), 
from hKpoa-, as in ducpodopcu ; biKatrrhptoy, a 
judgment-hall, from SiicoS-, as in 

(2) -%iov (neuter) : as Xo^ctov, a speaking -place, 

from X070-, as in X3yo» ; Kovpittey, a barber's 
shop, from icovpsv-, as in uovptis ; MovacToK, 
a musewm, from Movcra, as in MoScra. 

Substantives denoting quality are derived from 
adjective stems by means of the following suffixes : — 



KOMIMATIVX. 

AD^STEM. 

KOMtir. 

1. 

-TT/r (f.), raxbrrp, quickness. 

raxv-. 

raxbs. 


Lat. -tas, ytdrns, youth. 

yto-. 

yt6s. 


-tus. ladrns, equality. 

tiro-. 

teas. 

2. 

•ffuyrj (f.), btKOtoariyri, justice. 

blKOUO. 

binatof. 


ffu<ppo(rbyrit sense. 

autppoy. 

odippoty. 

3. 

-la (f.) ffo^ia, wisdom. 

aotfio-. 

ao^ds. 


tbScupovia, happiness, tvbsupov-. svbtdpmv 


The suffix -la with the vowel of the adjective 
stem becomes -eta and -010. : — 

ADJ. STEM. KOMINATIVE. 

hxifBfia (a\rjdf-ia), truth. h\riBt(^s). dLK-i^Bdis. 

stfyoia (^evyo-ia), benevolence, thvoo-. tbyovs. 

Diminutives, or words denoting the quality in a 
less degree, are formed from nouns as stems by 
means of these suffixes : — 

(1) -lov (neuter) : as vatbiov, a little child, stem 

^cu8‘, nom. wars ; Kritrioy, a little garden, 
stem Kntro-, nom. Krtiros. Besides the form -lo 
there are these — namely, -ibiov, -apioy, -vbpio 
(vbpioy ) : as olnlbioy, a little house (^oIkos) ; 
vatbdpiov, a little child (irais) ; ptKbbpioy, a 
ditty {pixos, a song, our melody). 

(2) -lOKos, -i<TK7] : as ytavicKos, a youth, stem 

ytayia-, nom. ytaylas ; vaibla-Krj, a little 
maiden, stem naiB-, nom. woTs. 

rt 

Patronymics, or nouns denoting descent from a 
father (iraT7|p)~"that is, an ancestor— -are formed 
mostly by the suffix -8 t]s for the masculine, and 
merely -s for the feminine (5 being lost). This suffix 
is added immediately to the stem in -a: as — 

MASCULINE. FEMININE. NOMINATIVE. 

Boptdbrjs. Boptds. $op4&s, the north wind. 

Piivfidbiis. Aiyeids, jEneas. 

To consonantal stems the suffix is appended 
by means of the vowel i : as KtKpombTis (masc.), 
Keupoiris (fern.), from K^Kpoil/, Ceorops. 

Stems in tv and 0 of the third declension also 
take the connecting vowel t, before which the v 
disappears : — 

UriXtibyfs, from ny;X€t;r. ArjToibtis, from Arird. 

The o of the second declension is replaced by i : 
as — 

MASCULINE. FEMININE. NOMINATIVE. 

TayraXtbiis. TayraXis, from original TdpraXos. 

Kpoyibrjs. „ „ Kpdyos, 

Only to (nom. -tos) is changed into ta : as — 

MASCULINE. FEMININE. NOMINATIVE. 

Bttrrtdlhis. Btarids, from original Bderm. 

fUtyotridbns. „ „ Mtyohtos 

A less frequent suffix for patxonymics is -mf: as 
Kpoyltjy, son of Kpdyos, 
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Gentilia^ or «ouns denoting the gens or race, the 
country or the tribe whence a person is sprung, have 
the suffixes : — 

(1) -tv (nom. ‘tvs ') : as Vltyaptvs^ from the noun- 
stem MtyapOf nom. to Mc^opO) Megara ; 
*Eptrpitvs, from the noun-stem *Eptrpto, nom. 
*Ep€Tp/o. Feminine gentilia end in -8 (nom. 
-j): as Mtyapt?i~, nom. Mtyapisj a rtoman of 
Megara ; 2iKeA.t<»Tt5-, nom. hiKtKiwns, a woman 
of Sicily, 

(2) -TO (nom. -rni) ' as Ttyt<xry\s (Ttyta)^ Kiytvf^rn^ 

(Alyiyrj)i ’Hirezp«t>T7;j (*'HTr«<poj), ^EtKtXiurrris 
{EiKt\la), 

ADJECTIVES. 

Tlie most important suffixes for the formation of 
adjectives are these : — 

(1) -io (nom. -los) expresses in the most general 
way the idea involved in the noun from which 
the adjective comes : as ovpdvtoSf heavenly 
(from the noun ovpavdsi heaven). By append- 
ing 10 you also form adjectives from adjectives 
as stems, as ^htvdtpios, liberal^ from iXtvBtp- 
{iKtvBtpos, free) ; also gentile adjectives from 
names of places — thus, from yilxriros comes 
MiA^<r<os, and from 'Adrjrai comes 'AOrjyatos. 

(2) ‘Ko (nom. -Kos), which is generally appended 
to ^e stem by means of t, and in words 
derived from verbal stems signifies fitness : as, 
from opx* (Apx«) comes dpxtK6s,fit for govern- 
ing. From nouns as stems are formed adjec- 
tives which denote the peculiar quality of the 
noun : as 0a<riXiK65f kingly (J0a<n\t{)s^ a king). 

indicate the stuff or substance of 

which a thing is made : as xlBiyost stony y from 
XiBoSf a stone ; xp^o’ovs» goldeny from 

Xpvaros, gold. 

(6) -tis (fern, -tenra, neut. -€v) denotes as 
XapitiSf fall of grace or beauty (from x^*^> 
graccy beauty) ; bxiitis, full of wood (from 
0Aij, a wood ox forest). 

VEBBS. 

Verbs are in various ways formed from nouns as 
stems. In the ensuing list the verbs are arranged 
according to their terminations, as they appear in 
the present tense : — 

(1) -oft> : as fiiaBduy I hire (from puaBdsy wages, 
reward) ; xpva6«t, I gild (xpv<ros, gold). 

(2) 'OMtf : as rifidw, I Tumov/r (riyhi honour) ; tdrtd- 
ofjLOiy I accuse (edrioj came, blame). 

(3) -fo) : as hpiB/jidtt, I number (fipiBfUs, number) ; 
tbrvxdtty I am fortunate (^broxfist fortuTUite). 

w •two ; as PaertXtdm, I am a king (fiaaiXtisy a 
king) ; fiovXsbw, I eovs^l (iSovX^, counsel). 
190 


(5) : as iXirl^Vy I hope^ixiclsy hojte) ; 'E\Ki\yl^Wy 
I speak Greek (‘'EAAt^v, a Greek). 

(6) -a((w * as biKd^iOy I judge justice) ; ipyd^- 
o/icuy X labour (fipyov, labour), 

(7) -atyu: as cnjfialy uty I signify (orj fia, a sign); 
XtvKalvu, I whiten {\tvK6sy white). 

(8) -vvw ; as hbvyoiy I sweeten (^8iJs, sweet) ; 
Xofjiirpvyw, I adorn (Aa^irp<fs, brilliant). 

From the same noun as a stem may be derived 
several verbs, having different terminations and 
different meanings ; thus, BovKo-y BovXosy a slave ; 
BovXdtOy I enslave ; BovXtvmy I am a slave ; voXtfxo-, 
trdKtfxos, war ; TroXtfitu} and iroXt/xi^ooy I carry on war ; 
Tro\tix6<t), I set in hostilities. 

Verbs may also be formed from verbs. There are 
three classes of verbs which set forth the idea con- 
veyed by the primitive verb under certain modifica- 
tions. These are called frequentativcy inchoative y 
and desiderative. The frequentative are those verbs 
which denote a repetition of the act ; the inchoative, 
those which denote the commencement of the act ; 
and the desiderative are those which express a desire 
towards that which the primitive declares. 

(1) Frequentatives are formed 

partly from the unchanged stem by means of the 
terminations partly by the con- 

version of the stem-vowel into o with the termination 
-€«, or by the lengthening of o into w, the termina- 
tion -aw being added ; for example, ortydCo), I groan 
frequently (from or^ytiyy to groan); alrlCwy I ask 
often, I beg (from alrtlv, io ask). 

(2) Inchoatives, — Inchoatives are formed by the 
addition of the termination -okw : as ptBbaKv, lam 
addicted to drunkenness (from fAS^vtiy, to use strong 
drink) ; hfidoKta, I become an adult (from ^/Sov, to 
be am adult). 

(3) Desideratives. — Desideratives are generally 
formed from the first future of the primitive verb 
by the addition of the termination of -ei« : as 
ytKuotlftiy 1 desire to laugh (from 7€Aav, to laugh) ; 
noXtyriatiu, I wish to be in war (from roAf/iciv, to 
make war). Desideratives are formed also from 
verbal substantives by means of the terminations 
•lOM and -ow: as /cAav<r«ia>, I wish to weep (from 
KXavcis, weeping) ; trrparrfyidwy I wish io be a general 
(from trrparrjydsy a general) ; Bwordtiy I desire death 
(from Bdyarosy death). 

CX)MBINATION. 

Besides primitive and derivative words, the Greek 
language has compound words — i.e.y words which 
are made up of two words pr more, and are designed 
to express complex ideas. To the multitude of 
compounds which the Greek possesses that language 
at once owes its richness and its exactitude, so that 
by means of a compound possessing two ot three 
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oomponenta it expresses that for the full utterance 

of which several words would be required in English. 

For example, (M, from, Ik, out of, and 

I fee) signifies I fee home out of a place 
eumay from someone ; and TpoKardKafjLfidpw {irpd, 
before, /card, down, and \afi0dyu, I take) signifies 
I take something b^ore someone else. We may 
observe a few instances of such compounds : 
e.g.— 

A noun which in combination takes the first place 
appears in its stem-form : as — 

harv-ytlruv, aoKes-fpopos, 

oity^neigkbour, choir-teacher, shield-bearing, 
neighbouring city, teacher of dancing, warrior, 

where &orv, x^po (x^pos), and ocucts (odKos, a shield) 
are in the stem-form. 

Consonantal stems are in general united with the 
second compound by the connecting- vowel o : as 
iybpiayr-O’frotSs, image-mdher ; itwTp‘0'Kr6vos, father - 
slayer. 

This connecting o is found also after short vowels : 
as ^vtrioK6yos, nature-investigator ; Ix^voipdy os, fish- 
eater ; and is the regular representative of an a in 
the stem — as inuLtpobp6fxos, day-runner, where the 
first component is hv^ipa, a day. 

The o disappears before a vowel : as 
a choir-leader ; warpd8t\<f>as, father's brother. Yet 
it remains in words which originally began with 
the aspirate which is called the di gamma, equivalent 
to our V, as tup (in Latin ver), spring ; ttKoat (Doric 
Fucort, Latin viginti) ; ipyov — e.g., 8ripuo9py6s 
(Homeric), 8riiJnovpy6s (Attic), hand-worker. ' 

The termination of a word is often in combination 
somewhat changed, especially if the compound is 
an adjective. Thus, ripdi becomes rtpos, and vpay/xa, 
irpdyptoy : for example, ^i\6-Tipos, honour-loving ; 
voKv-wpdy/jLvv, much-doing (a busybody). 

The termination -i?y (masculine and feminine) 
i'lnd the termination -ey (neuter) deserve attention. 
They are appended — 

(1) To many adjectives formed immediately 

from verbal stems : as hfiKafiiis, uninjured ; 
ainapKiis, self-sufficient. 

(2) To adjectives whose second component has 

arisen from a substantive in -ss (nominative 
-oy) : as Scicacr^y, ten-year-old ; KOKoriOhs, 
bad-mannered. 

Without changing its nature a verb cannot be 
combined with any word except a preposition. If 
another word is united with a verbal stem, the two 
unite to form a noun — ^thus, out of \i$os, a stone, and 
0dWw, I throw, is formed KiBo^dKos, a stone-thrower. 
Hence a verb may be formed, as I throw 

stones. So from vavs and pdxopcu we have vaifuixos, 


a sea-fighter, and thence vavpax^ss, I fight by sea; 
also, from tb and epy- comes svspysrtis, a benefactor, 
and evepyertcfi, I act as a benefactor. 

A substantive with an abstract signification may 
unite with a preposition only by retaining its own 
termination — thus, fiooXh? ^ determination, becomes 
irpofiovk-fi, a pre-ordination. In every other com- 
bination an abstract noun must assume a derivation - 
ending — thus, \iBos and 0 QKi\ (0ah\a) give rise to 
XiBofioKla, stone-throwing ; yavs and fidxv give 
rise to yavpaxla, a sea-fight ; and and wpatis 
give rise to €vir^a|/a, a good condition (well-being, 
weal). 

In regard to signification, compounds may be 
divided into tjbree classes : Def^erminatives, attribu- 
tives, and objectives. 

The detemninatives are those compounds in which 
the secondary component determines the exact 
meaning of the primary, and in these the second 
word is the primary or chief word. These com- 
pounds are the least numerous : as bpdZovXos, a 
fellow-slave ; hupdroXis, the lofty city (acropolis). 

The attriMiiires are those in which also the 
second word is determined by the first, but the 
idea formed by the two is attributed as a quality 
to another word. Thus, bpdrpoTros signifies not 
the same kind (rpdwos), but being of the samie kind, 
having the same disposition ; and paxp^x^^P is 
a long hand, but having a long hand or being long- 
handed. 

The objectives are those in which one element 
is governed by the other, the latter being the object 
to the former : thus, bfietScUpwy, superstitious, god- 
fearing, where, as in god-fearing, halpwv is governed 
by Zticri, and the word is equivalent to robs baipovas 
8ci5e6y, fearing the divinities. So ijyloxos, rein- 
holding, is the same as ijwa same 

manner consider Xoyoypd^os, speech-nriter (historian 
or fabulist); i^idxoyos, worthy of record ; nndx«^- 
TToinrds, hand-made (that is, made by the hand, x*P^l 
iroiTjrds). Sometimes the first component is the 
object, sometimes the second. Especially common 
are compounds with the prefix by- (hysv, Lat. shie, 
without), which before consonants becomes o-, and 
which, on account of its negative or privative force, 
is termed alpha privative : as bypass, unwritten ; 
bphrwp, motherless (or in form more exactly, un- 
motherly). 

The prefix si, well, and the prefix 8vy, hardly, with 
diffiiculty, form many compounds: for example, 
sbroKos, easily-bearing ; Iwrdpsoros, displeased. 

YSBBAL ADJECTIVES. 

Verbal adjectives have two endings — one in 
-Toy, the other in -rtoy. Those in -roy resemble in 
signification the Latin participle in -tus, as i 
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(JacUiB\ that if, made; so ypavrSs {Bcriptua)^ 
ivritten. Many, and perhaps the greater number 
of them, more nearly approach the Latin adjec- 
tives in •biliHf as $avfia<rr6s (mirabilis)^ admirable ; 
or they express a simple possibility, as iparoy, visible^ 
an object that may he Been ; aKov(rr6s, audible. 
Verbal adjectives in -Ttoy have the same force as 
the Latin participles in due, and denote duty or 
necessity, as 8ot§os {dandxbB\ must he given. The 
adjectives in -t€oj, like the participle in due, has 
throe genders, so as to agree with any noun that 
may be joined with it. They may also be used in 
the neuter in a general way, as signifying necessity : 
thus, \vt4os 4<rrlv(Liit. virsolvendus est),thevia/n 
must he set free ; rifairia icrrly itpvr^ (Lat, virtus 
honoro/nda eet'), virtne must be honoured ; ypavrtoy 
itrriv (Lat. scribendum est), it is necessary to write. 

Both these adjectives are formed from the verbal 
stem. An easy practical way to form them is to 
change the termination of the first aorist passive, 
-0€fr, into -JOS or -rtos : as — 

KvBils, \vr6s, \vreos. 

rtixduy ri/xridtisy rifxrirds, rifirjTtus. 


KEY TO EXERCISES. 

Ex. 125.— 1. Good men do not omit their duty through sleep. 
2. Do not give i*p whnt is known and follow that which is un- 
known. 3. Many men desire wealUi. 4. Xerxes is said to have 
let down fetters into the Hellespont, as if, forsooth, to punish 
it. 6. It is not easy to hold back a stone when you luive let it 
go from your hand with force, or a word from your tongue. (>. 
Hercules, having jiursued the boar of Eryraanthus into a deep 
snow-drift with his shouting, ensnared him as he lay there. 7. 
The Nile empties itself into the sea by seven mouths. 8. Wliat- 
ever shall come after, tlie gods provide for. 9. If you are (since 
you are) human, my good sir, be humanly minded, 10. While 
you are young, remember that you will some time be old. 11. Be 
lust, that you may obtain Justice. 12. When might is present, 
law has no power. IS. May I bo happy and dear to the gods. 

Ex. 126. — 1. 2. 3. * 0 . 4. 5. ’E^it/uievos. 

6 . ‘hoy. 7. '’Eorrwv. 8 . ’IiivTwv. 9. *I9i. 10. ’A 7 a 6 b 9 l<r€t, 
11. 'AyeiSol core. 12. ’Ayatfol «<rTwv. , 13. ’E{i?)/uii. 14. KaBtijs. 
15, UpoaTfMoay. 16. Etfit. 17. 'lao-iv. 18. *Hicw. 19.*HtTijv. 
20. 'O iya^ ovtrors /ji€9tf<m tA Beoyra npdrrtiy. 21. IIoAAot 
a^iyres tA <^avcpA SMtMovcn rA i^yrj. 22. cif r'ov 'EAAi^a- 

iroyroy nJdas icdBtiKfy. 28. Ov 3tA yXjo<r<rfis oAAA Si ipyioy 
iyBpmwos ^lAof i/aot &v yivoiro. 24. Ataatot itrre lya Kal BiKaUov 
rv^riT*. 26. ^iXos ^iKov koX anoyros ^poyri^ei. 26. *Ore ol 
tro^ifiun nis r^y w6Xiy tlarjfwtray dvd^vyov oi froAiTai. 27. *A«rire, 
w ircuSfC. 28. Act rov« orparUtras Airb irdAf«i>f iwUyat. 29, 
Avo <rrp«rfv/a«ra cif ri/y hp^rtpdy mrpt^y yrjy eiayfnjy. 


ELEMENTARY POLITICS.— V 

{Cbnfinucd /hm p. 812.] 

EMPIRES (cojitlnued). 

Austria was now a group of provinces containing 
very various races and with various systems of 
administration, mostly ruled almost despotically 


by an Emperor (so called). Germany, after the 
fall of Napoleon I., was reduced to a group of 
thirty-eight small States, governed despotically, in 
almost all cases, by their princes, but united in a 
sort of confederation. There was a strong feeling 
among the people that Germany ought to form one 
nation with one government. But the princes who 
would have been deposed by the change did not 
agree with this view. In 1848 there was an abortive 
attempt at union. In 1866, after the “ Seven Weeks’ 
War ” with Austria, the Confederation was reconsti- 
tuted as the North German Confederation under the 
leadership of Prussia, and after the Franco-German 
War of 1870-71, this Confederation (which had in- 
volved a Zollverein or Customs’ Union between the 
constituent States) became the German Empire. 
The President is always the King of Prussia, who 
is called “German Emperor” (not Emperor of 
Germany, which would imply that the “ eminent 
domain ” and other rights of sovereignty vested in 
the Crowns of the constituent States had passed 
to him). 

The Government of the Empire consists of the 
Emperor and his Ministers (who do not form a 
Cabinet) and a Legislature consisting of a Federal 
Council and a “ Diet,” or Eeichstag. Tiie members 
of the former are appointed by their respective 
Governments, and vote on instructions from them, 
Prussia appointing seventeen out of a total of fifty- 
eight ; no other State has more than four, and most 
have only one. The Diet is elected in most cases 
practically by universal suffrage. 

To this central Government the States have ceded 
various rights — including the right of coinage ; of 
imposing customs duties and certain taxes; of 
administering the railway, postal, and telegraph 
service ; of managing the army and navy ; and of 
declaring war. But Bavaria and Saxony, and, in 
some degree, Wiirtemberg, retain their own army, 
and some of the States retain certain privileges as 
to taxation and other matters. 

In short, the States are very unequal in size and 
privilege. All of them save two, Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz, have more or 
less of popular government. 

Here then we have a Federal Monarchy, a Con- 
federation which military necessities have drawn 
more closely together, and to which national senti- 
ment has given a permanent hereditary heml. 
(Should the royal family of Prussia ever be totally 
extinguished, that of Bavaria would according to 
the Constitution succeed to the Imperial dignity.) 
As a rule, moreover, the head of the Prussian 
Ministry has been head of the Imperial Ministry 
also; and, partly from Prussian tradition, partly 
from the personal character of the Emperors, the 
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Crown takes a far more active part than in most 
constitutional monarchies in the actual work of 
government. The immense benefits conferred on 
Germany by its unification— fhe common coinage, 
the freedom of trade and of settlement for any 
German within the limits of the Empire, the check to 
the despotism of the smaller princes — make it very 
improbable, apart from the existence of a strong 
national sentiment, that Germany will ever again be 
broken up as it was during the Middle Ages and 
the last century. But as to the predominance of 
Prussia, and of the influence of the Crown, per- 
manently, it would hardly be safe to prophesy. 

Up to 1860 the Austrian Empire was ruled 
by the Emperor almost despotically — though abor- 
tive attempts at revolution had been made in 
1848. In that year, however, local Parliaments 
were established in most of the provinces of 
the Empire, and a ReichsTath, or Parliament of two 
Houses, established for the whole. The Upper House 
now consists of peers, archbishops, and bishops, 
members nominated by the Emperor, and certain 
high ofiScials, and members of the Royal Family. 
Part of the Lower House is elected directly, the 
suffrage being widely extended but not universal. 
Part, however, is elected by the merchants of the 
large towns and part by the large landowners ; so 
that there is direct class representation. Somewhat 
the same plan is carried out in the local Parliaments 
throughout Austria ; but they consist of one Chamber 
only, and certain bishops and high officials have 
seats in right of their offices. Hungary from the 
first refused to send members to the Reichsrath ; 
and after the defeat of Austria in 1866, it was found 
necessary to conciliate it by restoring its liberties. 
Accordingly, Hungary has a Parliament of its own, 
the Emperor of Austria being King of Hungary, and 
the two countries being united only for military 
purposes, foreign affairs, and, in part, finance. To 
deal with these a sort of consultative committee, 
the Delegations, is appointed from each legislature 
annually. A large party in Hungary, however, claims 
total administrative separation from Austria; an- 
other in Bohemia demands that that province shall 
be put on the same footing as Hungary ; and the 
Italians, the Poles, and the various Slavonic races 
which make up the bulk of the population of the 
Austrian dominions all claim greater independence. 
It is therefore hardly to be expected that Austria 
can long remain as she is. 

In these cases, we see that “ Emperor ” has meant 
a ruler over a group of rulers or governments. It 
is chiefly on this ground that the adoption of the 
title “ Empress of India ” by our Queen is defensible, 
Napoleon I. adopted the title partly from Roman 
traditions and partly because he aimed at being 


the supreme arbitrator of Europe; Napoleon III. 
followed his uncle. Elsewhere, as in Mexico and 
Hayti (occasionally), the title has merely been used 
as a grandiose equivalent for “ King.” 

CHURCH AND STATE. 

So far as the history of Europe is concerned, 
there can be no doubt that Church and State were 
originally simply two aspects of the same “ body 
politic.” The Church, it must be remembered, 
includes the laity as well as the clergy, just as the 
State includes the ordinary citizens as well as the 
Sovereign and its officers. Now the earlier States 
of Europe cannot be said ever to have established 
the Church. The doctrine had come down from 
Pagan times that every State was under the special 
patronage and protection of certain gods : to deny 
their existence or refuse to worship them was an 
act of rebellion ; and the early Christians were 
persecuted, less as heretics than as rebels. To 
bring in a new God seemed to be overthrowing 
the foundations of society. Now ‘when the 
Roman Empire was converted to Christianity, the 
ecclesiastical organisation tended to correspond in 
its subdivisions to the civil. The ecclesiastical 
“ provinces ” and dioceses corresponded to the civil 
provinces and their subdivisions. Indeed, we still 
speak of the province of an archbi^iop and the 
diocese of a bishop, because those terms were used 
in Roman civil administration, though of course, a.s. 
the Roman Empire went to pieces and the Church 
grew, and multiplied its bishops, the correspondence 
soon came to an end. Similarly in England, the 
Anglo-Saxon bishoprics originally coincided in area 
with the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. The bishops sat 
in the King’s “ Council of Wise Men ” (which has 
grown into the House of Lords), not because they 
represented the Church, but because they were 
some of the most prominent people in the country. 
The clergy, like the nobles abroad or the Commons, 
formed an “ estate of the realm ” both in England 
and in the Continental kingdoms. Nor were either 
bishops or clergy in any way paid by the State. 
Lands were devoted to their support, either by the 
King — out of his personal domain — or by the nobles 
or private persons; or, more commonly, charges 
were laid on the land in perpetuity for religious 
purposes ; but there was no formal “ establishment’' 
of the Church. Heretics were all but unknown, 
and when they appeared were treated rather as 
rebels against established authority than as 
offenders against religion. But the notion of two 
distinct bodies, Church and State, was promoted 
partly by the growth of the power of the Papacy 
and its constant conflicts with the kings of various 
Btiropean States; partly by the existence of the 
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clergy as a sepaiate class, marked off by celibacy, 
with privileges of their own, and a law of their 
own — Canon Law— administered by their own 
courts ; and indirectly by those theories of Roman 
law which, applied to the kings of mediaeval Europe, 
eventually aided the rise of absolute monarchy like 
that of Louis XIV. of France, which the Tudors 
and Stuarts tried unsuccessfully to establish in 
England. If the Sovereign was responsible only to 
Ood, it followed that it was his right and duty to 
control the religious beliefs and practices of his 
people. If he disagreed with the Pope (whose 
infallibility was then not an article of faith), it was 
his duty still to follow his own view. In Germany 
this was put concisely during the Reformation in 
the Latin maxim, Qnjui regio religio {i.e., “ He 
who has the country enforces on it his own religion*’). 
States changed their faith as their rulers changed 
theirs. Moreover, Roman law had held that all 
corporations were subject in a special way to the 
State, which might dissolve them or alter the 
dispositioi! of their property as it thought fit. 
The same power was claimed and exercised by 
Henry VIII. — for instance, in the dissolution of the 
monasteries; and even nominally Roman Catholic 
Sovereigns have often suppressed and disendowed 
the Jesuits in their country, or single monastic 
bodies. Again, the conflict between Episcopacy 
Sind Puritanism in England was not a conflict 
between two sects. It was a conflict between two 
parties in the Church as to what the discipline of 
the Church should be. That Nonconformists could 
exist side by side with the recognised forms 
of religion was an idea which grew up slowly, during 
the Commonwealth and even after the Restoration. 

This notion that the Church is simply the nation 
organised for religious purposes is at the bottom of 
a good deal of the religious persecution we hear of 
in Russia. The Russian Government does not 
object to foreigners worshipping as they please. It 
does mot much mind if its Tartar subjects are 
heathens or Mohammedans ; it regards them as 
being so by nature. But it does object— mistakenly 
no doubt— to Dissent among its own subjects, 
because this seems anti-national and unpatriotic. 
Thus it tries to force the national religion on its 
Polish and German subjects, just as it tries to make 
them spea'k Russian instead of their own languages. 
Happily, in England we are far beyond this stage 
of civilisation. But four centuries ago the view 
would have seemed to our ancestors natural enough. 
However, the contract theory, which was used to 
explain the origin of the State, was likewise used 
in the eighteenth century to explain the relations 
of State and Church. The State, it was said, 
g^oarantees freedom and support to one (or possibly 


to several) religious bodies. It can thus control 
their excessive zeal if necessary, and secure the 
advantages of religious teaching. The Church, on 
its part, guarantees to obey and support the 
Government. 

In many Continental countries this view has been 
acted on. In France at the Revolution Christian 
worship was formally abolished, and the property 
of the religious orders and the various religious 
corporations was confiscated. Then Napoleon I. 
re-established the Roman Church, making a 
formal agreement as to terms, or Concordat, with 
representatives of the Pope. The State pays the 
Catholic clergy (and the clergy of any sect which 
reaches 100,000 in number), and controls to some 
extent their appointment. Similar Concordats 
regulate the position of the Roman Church in 
other Continental States. But this contract theory 
easily passes into what is inaccurately known as 
Erastianism. Erastus was a Swiss of the sixteenth 
century, who, at a time when ecclesiastical synods 
exercised severe discipline, maintained that the 
power of punishment should belong to the civil 
authority only. Now the word ie used to denote 
the theory that “the Established Church is a branch 
of the Civil Service.” If the State pays the clergy, 
it may easily claim to direct them as to what they 
shall teach. The French clergy are often reminded 
that they are “State-paid oflScials,” and for ex- 
treme interference in politics are punished by the 
suspension of their stipends. 

Finally, the theory of Voluntaryism is held by 
many Liberals and almost all Nonconformists in 
England, and fully realised in the British colonies 
and the United States. According to this view, 
the State and the Church, or Churches, are wholly 
distinct. The State should have no more to do with 
the Churches than with any other association. If 
any association misuses its property, or inter- 
feres with the legal rights of its members or others, 
the State can and does interfere. Similarly, it in- 
terferes to regulate the application of the property, 
even of Nonconformist bodies, if the trusts on which 
the property is held are not observed. But farther 
than this the State should not go. The ideal to be 
aimed at is “a free Church” — or, rather, several 
free Churches — in a free State. 

Disestablishment and Disendowment, in England, 
involve the replacement of the system implied in 
the first theory by the system implied in the fourth. 
The problem is immensely complicated by the fact 
that it is the first system we have to deal with, and 
not the second or third — that the Church is neither 
a body that has made terms with the State, nor a 
department of the Civil Service. As to creed, the 
Church of England is one body. As to property, it is 
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not one body, but a great many. Each cathedral 
chapter, each diocese, each separate parish (or 
rather its parson), has its property separate from 
all the rest. Much of this, it is true, is under 
common management, and it is supplemented from 
certain common funds (which, however, do not 
legally belong to “ the Church ” as a body). Some 
of this property has belonged to these various owners 
for centuries ; much has been recently given. There 
is no means of accurately distinguishing the new 
from the old, nor can anyone say at what date the 
line should be drawn. Of course, “the English 
Parliament is omnipotent ” : there is no law 
preventing its altering the disposition of corporate 
property, and there is plenty of precedent for its 
doing so. Much may be said on both sides, both 
from a religious and a political point of view. But 
it is important that we should see exactly what the 
problem is, and comprehend its immense difficulty, 
of which only the barest idea can here be given. 
We may refer those readers who desire a fuller 
statement to the late Professor Freeman’s little 
book, “ Disestablishment and Disendowment.” 


SPANISH. — XIV. 

[Conti)iued from p. 804.] 

TABLE 

Containing the Verbs that govern Certain 
Prepositions. 

A. 


Ahalancarfie d los peligms, 
Alian(lonart«e d la auerte 
Abocarse con nlguno, 
Abocliornanie de algu, 

Abognr por algiino, 

Aburdar d una nave, 
Aborrecido de todos, 

Abrasarae en deaenn, 

Abiimlar de riquezas, 

Aburrido de las disgracias 
Abuaar de la ainlstad, 

Acabar de venir, 

Aeaecer en tal tiempo, 

Acurtar d, con la casa, 

Aoogerse d sagrado, 
Aoomodarse d, con otro dictd- 
men, 

Aconipaftarse coa otros, 
Aooiiscdarse cou, de sabioK, 
Aermteeer d los incautos, 
Acordarse de lo pasado, 
Aoreditarse de necio, 
Aereditarse con, pant algunn, 
Aotuarae de, en los negncios, 

Adelantarse d otros, 

Adberirse d otro dictdinen, 
Adoleoer de alguna enfermedad, 
Aferrarso en, con su opinion, 

Aflcionarse d, de aignna oosa, 
Afiniiarse en lo dicho, 
Agraviarae de alguno, 


to rush on dangers, 
to abandon oneself to chance, 
to confer with anyone, 
to be chagrined at anything 
to pleader anyone, 
to boai-tl a shin, 
detestefi hy all. 
to be inflamei^l wiih desires, 
to abound %oUh or in riches 
weary misfortunes, 
to abuse friendship, 
to be just come, 
to happen at such a time 
to find out or hit upon the 
house. 

t<i take shelter in a church, 
to conform oneself to another 
opinion 

to keep company vdth others, 
to take counsel with wise men, 
to happen fo the unwary, 
to remeintier the post, 
to prove oneself a fool. 
t«> get credit wUh one. 
to acquaint oneself with busi- 
ness. 

to be in advance, or to take 
tlie lead, 0 / others, 
to adliere to another opinion, 
to l>c III of some disorder, 
to l>e fixed in one’s o^vn 
opinion. 

to be fond qf anything, 
to affirm wliat has l)een said 
to be aflVonted with anyone. 


Ahitarse de inanjares, 
Ahorcajarse en las es^Mldas, 
Ahorrar de razones, 

No ahorrarse con ninguno, 
Alrarse con slguno, 

AJustarse d la razon. 

Ajustarse con alguno, 

Alnbarse de vabente, 

Alargarse d la ciudad, 
Alegrarsc de algo, 

AleJarse de su tlena, 
Alimentarse de, con yerbas, 
Alindar con otra heridad, 

Allannrse d la justo, 
Aniuncelmrse con los libros, 
Amaftarse d escribir, 

Andar con el tiemp<j, 

Andar de capa, 

Ai\dar en pleltos, 

Andar d gatas, 

Andar por tierra. 

Anlielar d, por mayor fortuna, 

Antieiparse d otro, 

Aovar en la ril>ei*a, 

Apurar en la inano, 

Ai>arecer8e d alguno, 

Aparecerse eu el camlno, 

A pai-ejarse para el trabajo, 
Ajiartarse d nn lado, 
Apasiunarse de, d, por alguno, 
AjHiarse de su opinion, 
Ajieciiugur con aiguna cosa, 

Apechugar jwr los peligroe, 
At>edrear cou las (talabras, 
Apeuarse d alguna cosa. 

Apelar de la sentencia, 

Apelar d otro medio, 

Apercibirse de armas, 
Apercibirse d, pftra la batalla, 
Ajietecido de, }>or trslos, 
Apiadarse de los isibres, 

Aplicarse d los estudios, 
Apoderarse de la hacienda, 

Apostar d correr, 

Apresnrarse d venir, 
Apresurarse jwr alguna cosa, 
Apretar por la clntui-a, 
Aprobarse en algnna facultad, 
Aprobadn de Cinzano, 
Apropriado para el oflcio, 
Apropriarse d 61, 
Apropinenarse d alguno, 
Aprovechar eu la virtud, 
Aprovecliar de la ocasion, 

Apto para el einpleo, 

Apnmdo de inedios, 

Arder eu deseos, 

Arderse en quimeraa, 
Arrebozarse con algo, 

Arrecirae de frlo, 

Arreglarso d las leyea, 
Arregostarse d alguna cosa, 
Arremeter d, con, contra el 
mum, 

Arrestarse d todo, 

Airibar d tierra. 

Arrimarse d la pared, 
Arrlnconarse eu cosa, 
Arrogarse (algo) d si mlsmn, 

Arrojarse d pelear, 

Armparse cou la caps, 
Anostrar d, cou los pellgros, 
Asarse de calor, 

Ascender d otro empleo. 


to surfeit oneself with food, 
to get ariWde upon the back, 
to spare words, 
not to spare anyone, 
to be angry wiOi anybody, 
to be rightly inclined, 
to make it up with anyone, 
to boast bravery, 
to hasten to the city, 
to be rqjoiced at anything, 
to leave one’s country 
to subsist upon herbs, 
to be contiguous to anotlier’s 
estate. 

to submit to wliat is just, 
to be fond 0 / books, 
to be clever in writing, 
to accommodate oneself to 
time. 

to walk with a cloak on. 
to be litigious, 
to go on all fours, 
to be humbled to the dust, 
to wish for or covet better 
fortune. 

to anticipate another, 
to lay eggs on the seashore, 
to receive with the band, 
to present oneself suddenly 
before anyone. 

to present oneself suddenly 
the road. 

to prepare /or work, 
to retire on one slVle. 
to be enamoured of anyone, 
to change one’s oitinion. 
to undertake anything with 
spirit. 

to brave dangers, 
to abuse anyone with words, 
to adhere to anytliing. 
to appeal /rmu the sentence, 
to have recouise fo another 
measure. 

to provide oneself with arms, 
to get ready for battle, 
desired hy all. 

to have compassion on the 
poor. 

to apply oneself to study, 
to take possession of tlie pro- 
perty. 

to liet on a race, 
to make haste to come, 
to make haste /or something, 
to take fbat hold hy tlie waist, 
to l>e apiTTOved in any Cseulty. 
approv^ os a surgeon, 
adapted to the office, 
to appropriate to oneself, 
to approach anyone, 
to improve in virtue, 
to seize the opportunity, 
fit /or the emi>loyment. 
exhausted (/means, 
to bum 'toUh dMires 
to be full qf quarrels, 
to muffle oneself up in any- 
thing, 

to tie Mnumbed with cold, 
to conform fo the laws, 
to be inclined to anything, 
to assault the wall. 

to be enterprising in everj’- 
thing. 

to reach land or the shore, 
to lean against the wall, 
to shut oneself up at home, 
to appropriate anythitig U> 
oneself. 

to rush on to fight. 

to cover oneself with a cloak. 

to face dangers. 

to be scorched with heat. 

to rise to another office. 
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Asegurarse de su cqptrario, 

AsoRorarse eon letrados, 
AaiKtir d log enfenuoa, 

ARiHtir en tal cawi, 

AHOTnarne d, por la veiitann, 
ARpam d giitog, 

Aspai'se por alguua c«)»n, 

Atarne d una sola cosa, 

Atemorizarae de, por algo, 
Ateneme d lo aeguro, 

Ateiito con bus iiiayores, 
Atollarae en los caniinoK, 
Atreverse d coBas grandes, 

Atrevcrac con to<lo8, 
Atribularso en, con los traba- 
jOH, 

Atropellarse en las acciones, 
Atufarae en la conversacion, 
Atufai*8e por poco, 
Avecindarse en algun pueblo, 

Avenirse con todoa, 
Avcntajarse d otros, 

Avergonzarse d pedlr, 
Avergouzarse de algo, 
Averiguarge con alguno, 
Aviarge de aopa, 

Avocar alguna cosa d si, 


Balancear d tal parto, 
Balancear a la duda, 

Balar por dinero, 

Bambolear e)i^ maroma, 
Baftanie en agua, 
fiarar en tierra, 

Barbear con la pared, 
Bastardear de su natuializa, 
Bastardear e?t bus accioiies, 

Batallar eo7i los encmigos, 
Bajar d la ciieva, 

Bajar de la torre, 

Bajar ?iacia el valle, 
Blasfemar de la virtud, 
Blasouar de valiente, 

Bordar (algo) de, con plata, 

Bordar de pasados, 

Bordar (algo) al tambor, 

Bostezar de hanibre, 

Bramar de corage, 

Brear d chaseo, 

Bregar eon alguno, 

Brindar con regulos, 

Brindar d la s^ud de alguno, 
Buikr de ira, 

Bullir en, oor todas partes, 
Burlarse ae algo, 


Caber de pi^s, 

Caber en la inano, 

<Jaer d, kacia tal parte, 
Caer de lo alto, 

Caer en tiorra, en cuenta, 
error, en tal tiempo, en 
que se dice. 

Caer por Pascoa. 

Caer sobre log enemigos, 
Calarse de agna, 

Calentarse d la lumbre , 


to shelter oneself from, one’s 
enemy. 

to seek counsel qf learned men. 
to assist tbe sick, 
to attend such a house, 
to look out of the window. 

To be exhausted with clamour* . 
ings. 

to torment oneself for any- 
thing. 

to tie oneself to one thing 
alone. 

to be afraid qf something, 
to keep on the safe side, 
respectful to one’s superiors, 
to stick fast in the road, 
to animate oneself to great 
things. 

to dare everyl)ody. 
to be afflicted with labour or 
troubles. 

to ovei hasten actions, 
to take oHence ta conversation, 
to be affronted at a trifle, 
to take up one’s abode in nny 
town. 

to agree with everybody, 
to gain the advantage over 
others. 

to l>e ashamed q/ asking, 
to be ashamed q/^ anything, 
to agree with anyone, 
to furnish oneself with clothes, 
to call a cause from an inferior 
court to one’s own. 


B. 

to vibrate on such a side, 
to fluctuate iu doubt, 
to clamour /or money, 
to dance on the rope, 
to bathe oneself in water, 
to run aground, 
to reach a wall with one’s chin, 
to degenerate from his nature, 
to be degenerate in one’s 
actions. 

to fight with the enemy, 
to go down to the cellar, 
to descend from the tower, 
to descend towards the valley, 
to blaspheme against virtue, 
to boast of bravery, 
to embroider anything in or 
with silver. 

to embroider with the needle, 
to embroider on a tambour 
frame. 

to gape with hunger, 
to roar with an^r. 
to vex with tricKs. 
to struggle with anyone, 
to offer presents, 
to drink to anyone’s health, 
to swell with anger, 
to move in all parts, 
to make a jest of anything. 


Oallflcar de docto, 

Callar la verdad d otro, 

dallar de, por miedo, 
Calumniar d alguno de in josto, 

Cnlzarse d alguno, 

Cambiar alguna cosa por otra, 

Caminar d pie. 

Caminar por el monte, 
Cansarse de, con el trabajo, 
Cansarse de pretender, 
Cansarse en el camino, 

Gapaz de cieu arrubas, 

'Capaz de, por el empleo, 
Capitular a olguno de mul juez, 

Cargarse de mznn, 

Gnsar una ]>ersona (6 cosa) con 
otra. 

Categuizar a alguno para al- 
guna cosa, 

Cautlvar, d alguno con, por 
benefleioH, 

Cazcalear de unn parte d otra, 
Ceder en beneficio de alguno, 
Censurar de mala, 

Ccfiirse d lo poaible, 
Chancearse con alguno, 
Chapuzar algo en cl agua, 
Chocar d alguno, 

Chocar con otro, 

Clamar d Dios, 

Clamorear por los muertos, 
Coartar la fdeultad d alguno, 
Cobrar dinero de los deudores, 
Colegir de, por los antecedentes. 
Coligarse con alguno, 

Columpiarse en el nire, 
Comedirse en las palabras, 
Comenzar d decir, 

Comerse de envidia, 

Gompetir con alguno, 
Complacerse de, en alguna cosa, 
Componerse con los aeudores, 
Curaponerse de bueno y malo, 
Comprometoi-se con alguno, 

Comprometerse en jueces arbl- 
troH, 

Comunicar (luz) d alguna 
parte, 

Comunicar (uno) con otro, 
Concebir (alguna cosa) en el 
aniino, 

Concebir una cosa por buena, 
Conceptuar d alguno de, por 
sabio, 

Concertar una cosa ron otra, 

Concordar la copia con el 
original, 

Concurrir d alguna parte, 
Concurrir con otros, 

Concurrir en un dictdmeii. 
Condenar d uno en las costas, 
Condolerae de los trabajns, 
Confederarge con alguno, 
Conferir en negocio entre log 
amigos, 

Confesarse con algnno, 
Confesarse de sna culpaa, 
Conflar en, de alguno, 

Conflnar con, 

Confirmarse en su dietdmen, 

Conformarse con el tienipo, 
Confuiidirse de lo que se ve, 

Confhndirse en •us Juicios, 


to qualify anyone as a learned 
man. 

to conceal the truth from an- 
other. 

to be silent fear, 
to calumniate anyone os un- 
just. 

to lead anyone by the nose, 
to exchange one thing for 
another. 

to travel on foot, 
to walk along the mountain, 
to fatigue oneself with work, 
to bo tired 0 / pretending, 
to be tired on the road, 
capable cf holding a hundred 
arrobas. 

caimble/or the post, 
to reproach anyone as a bad 
judM. 

to insist vpon one’s opinion, 
to couple one perwm (or thing) 
with another. 

to persuade anyone to any- 
thing. 

to overcome anyone with fa- 
vours. 

to go lounging about, 
to resign in another’s favour, 
to blame (anything) os bad. 
to keep within bounds, 
to joke with anyone, 
to sink anything in the water, 
to provoke anyone, 
to strike one a.gainst the other, 
to call upon God. 
to ring a ]>eal/or the dead, 
to restrict anyone’s powers, 
to receive money yVwn debtors, 
to infer the antecedents, 
to make an alliance with any- 
one. 

to swing in the air. 
to Ikj civil in words, 
to l>egin to say. 
to ])ine with envy, 
to vie loith anyone, 
to be pleased with anything, 
to compound with debtors, 
to be mad© q/good and bad. 
to render oneself answerable 
to anyone. 

to compromise by arbitration. 

to communicate (light) to any 
port. 

to commune one with another, 
to comprehend or conceive 
something. 

to conceive anything as good, 
to look upon anyone as a wise 
man. 

to concert one thing with 
another. 

to make the copy agree with 
the original, 
to meet at some place, 
to agree with others, 
to agree in one opinion, 
to condemn one in costs, 
to be grieved with the trouble, 
to ally oneself with anyone, 
to confer on business with 
friends. 

to acknowledge to anyone, 
to confess one’s sins, 
to rely upon anyone, 
to be adjacent to (speaking of 
countries). 

to be conflrmed in one’s opin- 
ion. 

to conform to the times, 
to be confounded with what 
one sees. 

to lie thrown (one's senses) into 
confusion. 


C. 

to be able to stand on one’s 
feet 

to be contained in the hand, 
to fall on such a side, 
to fall from on high. 
en to fall upon the earth, to com- 
ic prehend, to fall into error, 
to fall out at such a time, to 
understand what is sidd. 
to fall at Easter, 
to fall upon the enemy, 
to wet oneself through vHth 
water. 

to warm oneself at the Are. 
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Gongeniar pon alguno, 
Congeturar algo de, >por seiia* 
les, 

Congraclarse con alguno, 

Congratularse de alguiia cosa, 
Conniutar algo con otra coHa, 
Consentir en algo, 

Conapirar en un intento, 
Conatar por eacrlto, 
Contamiuarae de heregiaa, 

Contenerse en au obligacion, 
Coutrapeaar una coaaco/i otra, 

Contraveqlr d la ley, 
Contrlbuir con dtnero, 
Convencerae de la ruzon, 
Convenir en algUna cuaa, 
Converaar en inaterias de csta- 
do, 

Convldar k nlguno con dinero, 
Convocar d junta, 

Cooperar d alguna coaa, 
Correrae de vergiieuza, 
Correaponder d loa benefleios, 
Cotejar la copia Con el original, 

Cuadrar con el encargo, 
Cuadrar d alguno, 

Culpar d uno de omiso, 
Cumplir con alguno, 

Cuniplir con au obligacion, 
Curarae, en aalud, 

Curtirse al aire, 

Cui'tido del aol, 


Dar d al^no de t>alos, 

Dar de bianco, 
l)ai en manias, 

Dar por visto. 

Parse por vencido, 

Decaer de su autoridad, 
Dedicar su ticnipo al estudio, 
Dejar de esQiiblr, 

Delatarse al juez, 

Depender de ‘alguno, 

Derrengar de alguna coaa. 
Desabrdcharde eon alguno, 

Desagradecido d nlgun bene- 
flcio, 

Desahdg£rse con alguno de su 
pena. 

Desapropiarse de algo, 
Descabezkrse en, con alguna 
oosa, 

Descalabazarse en alguna cosa, 

Descansar de la fatiga, 
Desoollar sobre otros, 

Descon flar de alguno, 
Descubrirse con alguno. 
Descuidarse de su obligacion, 
Desdecir de su oarActer, 
Desdeclr de lo dicho, 
Desdefiarse da alguna cosa, 
Desenfrdnarse en vicios, 
Desertar de las banderas, 
Besbacerse en llanto, 
Desmentir d alguno, 

Despertar d alguno, 

Despertar dd aUefio, 
Despoblarse de gente, 
Desquitarse de la perdida, 
Destriaarse d llorar, 

Destrizarse de enfado, 
De8vial*8e del camino, 
Desvivirse por algo, 

Detenerae en diflcultades. 


to be congenial to anyone, 
to conjecture anything by 
signs. 

to ingratiate oneself with 
anyl^y. 

to rejoice in or at anjlhing. 
to barter one tiling for another, 
to agree to anything, 
to enter into^a conspiracy, 
to state In writlng. 
to contaminate oneself with 
heresies. 

to hold to one’s contract, 
to weigh one thing against or 
with another. 

to trans^ss against the law. 
to contribute money, 
to be convinced by reason, 
to agree upon anything, 
to converse upon afTairs of 
state. 

to offer money to anybody, 
to convene a meeting, 
to co-operate in anything, 
to be ashamed, 
to be grateful /or benefits, 
to compare the copy with the 
original. 

to tit /or the employment, 
to fit anyone. 

to blame anyone for negligence, 
to discharge one’s obligation 
to an> body, 
to iHjrform one’s duty, 
to take care of one’s health, 
to tun by the air. 
tanned Sy the sun, 

D. 

to l>eat anyone with a stick, 
to hit the mark, 
to be foolish, whimsical, 
to suppose anything <w seen, 
to acKiiowleuge oneself as 
conquered. 

to fall from one's authority, 
to employ one’s time in study, 
to leave off writing, 
to accuse oneself b^ore a 
jndge. 

to depend upon anybody, 
to detest anything, 
to divulge one’s secret to 
another. 

'ungrateful /or any benefit. 

to impart one’s trouble to 
another. 

to alienate an^'thing. 
to labour hard on anything. 

to puzzle one’s brains to find 
out something, 
to rest from fhtigue. 
to surpass others, 
to mistrust anyone, 
to disclose oneself to anyone, 
to neglect one’s duty, 
to deviate ./Vom one’s character, 
to retract what one has said, 
to disdain anything, 
to abandon oneself to vices, 
to desert the standard, 
to burst into tears, 
to give anyone the lie. 
to awake anyone, 
to awake from sleep, 
to become depopulated, 
to make up for one's loss, 
to consume oneself with weep- 
ing. 

to consume oneself taif A anger, 
to lose one’s way. 
to be anxious for something, 
to be stopi>ed by difficulties. 


Dignarse de conceder algo, 

Disgustarse de una cosa, 
Disponer de los bienes, 
Disponerse d caminar, 
Disputar de, aobre una cosa, 

Disentir de otro dictAmen, 

Disuaclir A alguno de alguna 
cosa, 

Dividir por niltad, 

Dotado de ciencia, 

Dudar de alguna cosa, 

Durar por mucho tiempo. 


Echar algo en, por tierra, 
Einbobarse con, de, en alguna 
cosa, 

Emlioscarse en el monte, 
Einbutlr de algodon, 
Emendarse con la correccion, 
Empaparse en agua, 

Emparejur co?i alguno, 

Emparentar con alguno, 
Eniiiefturse en una cosa, 
Emiieftarse por alguno, 
Emplearse ae alguna cosa, 

Enngenarse de alguna cosa, 
Enamorars>e de alguno, 
Enanioricarse de alguno, 
Encallar una nave en arena, 
Encaramarse en, por, aobi e la 
pared, 

Encararsc d, con alguno, 
Encagarse de algun negocio, 
Encasquetarse algo en la ca- 
beza, 

Encenagarse en vicios, 
Encenderse en ira^ 

Enconarse con alguno, 
Enfennar def t)echo, 

Engreirse con la foituna, 
Enlazar alguna cosa con otra, 
Ensayarsed, para alguna cosa, 
Ensayai-se con algima cosa, 
Entender de alguna cosa, 
Kntender en sus negocioSj 
Enterarse en algun negocio, 

Entrar en alguna jiarte, 
Entremeterse en cosus de otro, 

Equivocarse una cosa con otra, 

Equivocarse en algo, 

Escaparse por la ventana, 
Escarmentar de, con alguna 
cosa, 

Escaso de medios, 

Esceder d otra cosa, 

Bsceder en mil reales, 
EscuMirBe con alguno, 
Estanniar en pajiel, 

Estar a la drden de otro, 

Estar de viaje, 

Estar en animo de, 

Estar en lo que hace, 

Estar para salir, 

Estar por alguno, 

Estar por suceder, 


Pacil de digerlr, 

Faltar d la palabra, 
Faltar de alguna parte, 
Falto de julclo, 
Pastldiarse de manjares, 
Favoreoerse de alguno, 
Pyar en la paretl, 

Fuerte de condicion, 


to condescend to grant any- 
thing. 

to be disgusted with anything, 
to dispose qf goods, 
to prei>are oneself for travel, 
to dispute on or about any- 
thing. 

to dissent from another’s 
opinion. 

to (lissuade anyone from any- 
thing. 

to divide into halves, 
endowed loith learning, 
to doubt anything, 
to last a long time. 

E. 

to throw anything on the earth, 
to be stupefied with anything. 

to be in ambush on a hill, 
to line with cotton, 
to Iw amended by correction, 
to be soaked with water, 
to put one on a level with any- 
one. 

to be related to anyone, 
to pledge oneself to a thing, 
to take part for another, 
to employ oneself about a 
thing 

to alienate anything* 
to be enamoured with anyone, 
to fall in love with anyone, 
to run a ship on the sand, 
to climb up the wall. 

to face another, 
to undertake any business, 
to be obstinate in maintaining 
anything. 

to become vicious.*’ 
to kindle urith anger, 
to be irritated against anyone, 
to have a i)ain in the breast, 
to liecome vain with fortune, 
to tie one thing to another, 
to try to do anything, 
to become expert in anything, 
to understand anything. 
t») understand one’s business, 
to be well acquainted with any 
business. 

to enter any place, 
to meddle urith another's 
affairs. 

to mistake one thing for an- 
other. 

to lie mistaken in anything, 
lo escape through the window, 
to take warning at anything. 

limited, or scanty, in means. 

to excel another thing. 

to exceed by a thousand reals. 

to excuse oneself to anyone. 

to stamp on paper. 

to be under another’s oiders. 

to lie on a journey. 

to have a mind to. 

to know what is doing. 

to be going out. 

to be in favour of anyone. 

to be near happening. 

F. 

easy of digestion, or to digest 
to break one’s word, 
to be missing from some whete. 
wanting in judgment, 
to be disgusted with food, 
to avail oneself (/anyone, 
to fix on the wall, 
in high condition. 
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• G.’ 

Oirar d cargo de otro, to draw a bill upon another. 

Qirar de unu parte 4 otra, to reel from one side to an* 

other. 

Qirar por tal parte, to turn to such a side. 

Oozar de alguna cosa, to relish anything. 

Oraduar una cosapor, de buena, to ])ronouncc anything os good. 
Orangear d, de alguno, to gain the affection of anyone. 

Gustar de alguna cosa, to like anything. 

H. 

Hablar en Griego, to tjilk gibberisli or Greek. 

Uacer d todo, to be handy at anything. 

Hacer de valiente, to pretend to courage. 

Hartarse de comida, to satiate oneself with food 

Henchir de agua, to illl with water. 

Hervir en, de gente, to swarm with people. 

Hincarse de rodillas, to kneel down. 

Hocicar en alguna cosa, to stumble on anything. 

Holgarse de, con alguna cosa, to rejoice at anything. 
Humanarse con los inferiore.s, to condescend to inferiors. 


I. 


Idoneo jxtra alguna cosa, 
Imbuir de, en, 

Impelido de la neoesidad, 
Imponer una pena d nlgmio, 

Imprimir en el animo, 
Improprlb de, en, para su edad, 
Inapelable de su opinion, 
Incidir en culpa, 

Incumbir d alguno, 

Inductivo de error, 

Indultar de la pena, 

Infecto de heregias, 
infleionado de peste, 

Induir en alguna cosa, 

Ingrato d 1^ beneflcio.s, 
Ingrato con los amigos, 
Insinuarse con los poderosos, 

Inspirar d alguno, 

Internarse con alguno, 
Introducirse con los que man- 
dun, 

Ingerir un drbol en otro, 

Ir por el camino, 


Lamentarse de la disgracia, 
Lastimarse con, en una piedra, 
Lastimarse de alguno, 

Leer los pensamientos d alguno. 
Limitar las facultades d alguno, 
Lindar con, 

Llevarse de alguna pa si on, 
Ludir una cosa con otra, 


Malquistarse con alguno, 

Manar agua de una fuento, 
Manco de una mano, 

Mantener conversacion d al- 
guno, 

Mantenerse de yerbas, 
Maquinaren, so&re, alguna cosa, 
Maravlllarse de alguna cosa, ‘ 
Mas de cien ducados, 

Matarse en trabajar, 

Matarse por conseguir, 

Medirse con sus fuerzas, 

Medirse en las palabras, 
Mejorar de empleo, 

Meter en empeftn, 

Meterte d caballero, 


fit for anything, 
to imbue with. 
impelled by necessity, 
to impose a iienalty upon any- 
one. 

to imprint on the soul, 
unbecoming hi.s age. 
obstinate in one's opinion, 
to fall again into a fault, 
to be iiK'umbent tipon anj^one. 
leading to error, 
to remit the punishment, 
tainted with heresies, 
infecteil with the plague, 
to have influence in any matter, 
ungrateful for licneflts. 
ungrateful to fneiuhs. 
to insinuate oneself toUh the 
great. 

to inspire anyone, 
to creep into another’s favour, 
to introduce oneself to those 
who command, 
to graft one tree on another, 
to go in the road. 

L. 

to lament the misfortune, 
to hurt oneself against a stone, 
to take pity on anyone, 
to read anyone’s thoughts, 
to limit anyone’s powers, 
to be atljoining to. 
to be carried away by some 
passion. 

to rub one thing against an- 
other. 

M. 

to make oneself hated by any- 
one. 

to bring water from a fountain. 
Maimea of one hand, 
to keep up conversation with 
anyone. 

to live ui)on herbs, 
to contrive anything, 
to wonder at anything, 
more than a hundred dneats. 
to kill oneself with labour, 
to kill oneself to obtain, 
to act according to one’s abili- 
ties. 

to weigh one's words, 
to better one’s employment, 
to put under the neoe^ty. 
to affect the character and 
dignity of a gentleman. 


Meterse en los i^ellgros, 

Mlrar d oriente, 

Mirar por alguno, 

Molerse d trabajar, 

Motido de andar, 

Muiitar d caballo, 

Montar en mula, 

Mon tar en colera, 

Morir de poca edad, 

Morirse ile frio, 

Morirse por lograr alguna cosa, 
Motejar de ignorante, 

Motivar con razones, 

Mudar de Intento, 

Mudarse de casa, 

Murmurar de alguno, 


Nacer con fortiina, 

Nacer en las malvas, 

Nacer para trabajos, 

Negarse d la comiinlcacion, 
Nombrar para el empleo. 

Notar de hablador, 

Nimio en su pioceder, 

Nivelarse d lo jiisto, 

0 

Obstar d una cosa, 

Ocuparse en traliajar, 

Ofeuderse de, con alguna cosa, 
Oler d otra cosa, 

Olvidarse de lo pasado 
Oprimir con el poder, 

Ordenarse de sucordotc, 

Orillar d alguna parte, 


to expose oneself to dangei'g. 
to face the east, 
to look /or anyone’s InteresL 
to tire oneself with working, 
fatigued with walking, 
to mount on horseback, 
to mount a mule, 
to get into a passion, 
to die at an early age. 
to be dying with cold, 
to long to obtain anything, 
to stigmatise as ignorant, 
to Justify by reasons, 
to change one’s mind, 
to remove from a house, 
to murmur agaitist anyone. 

N. 

to be born to fortune, 
to he born q/'low parentage, 
to be born to labour or trouble, 
to deny oneself to company, 
to nominate to tlie post, 
to censure as a talker, 
over-nice in one’s conduct, 
to couform to what is Just. 


to hinder a thing, 
to 1)6 occupied with work, 
to be offended at any tiling, 
to smell q/* something else, 
to forgot the pa«t. 
to op)>res8 by xMwer. 
to »je ordainetl as a priest, 
to dmw near to any place. 


P. 


Pagarse de buenos razones, 

Palmear d alguno, 

Parar en casa, 

Pararse d descansar, 

Pararse con alguno, 

Parecer en alguna parte, 
Parecerse d otro, 

Pai-tir d Italia, 

Partlr por miUid, 

Pasar a Madrid, 

Pasar de Sevilla, 

Pasarse de la memoria, 

Pasarse de madura, 

Pasarse dc letras, 

Pasearse por el eampo, 

Pecar contra la ley, 

Pecar de ignoi’ante, 

Pecar en alguna cosa, 

Pecar por demasia, 

Pedir alguna cosa d alguno, 
Pedir de Justicia, 

Pegar contra, en la pared, 
Pelarse por algo, 

Pender de alguna cosa, 
Fenetrado de dolor, 

Pensar en alguna cosa, 

Perder de vista, 

Perderse en el camino, 

Perecer de hainbre, 

Perecerse de rlsa, 

Peregrinar por el mundo, 
Perseguido por enemigos, 
Pemuadir d alguno, 
Persuadirse d algo, 
Fersuadirse de, por las razones 
ds otro, 

Pertrecharse de lo necesario. 


Picarse de alguna cosa, 
Pintipirado d alguno, 
Plagarse de mnos, 
PoDlar de irboles, 
Poblarse de gente. 
Ponderer de grande, 


to be satisfied with good rea- 
sons. 

to clap anybody, 
to stay at home, 
to stoj) to rest oneself, 
to stop with anyone, 
to ajipear anywhere, 
to resemble another, 
to set off to Italy, 
to divide in halves, 
to go to Madrid, 
to go beyond Seville, 
to blip one’s memory, 
to be over-ripe, 
to become a scholar, 
to take a walk in the country, 
to transgress the law. 
to sin through ignorance, 
to be faulty in anything, 
to sin through excess, 
to ask something o/ anyone, 
to claim in or sue at law. 
to fasten against or to the wall, 
to be anxious /or something, 
to depend upon anything, 
penetrated with grief, 
to think qf anything, 
to lose sight qf. 
to lose one’s way. 
to perish with hunger, 
to die with laughing, 
to wander through the world, 
pursued by enemies. 
to persuade anyone, 
to ue persuaded of something, 
to be persuaded by another's 
reasons. 

to provide oneself with neces- 
saries. 

to pique oneself on anything. 

exactly like anyone. 

to be tormented by pimples. 

to fill with trees. 

to be peopled by persons. 

to exaggerate. 
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Poner A oflcio, 

Poner en alguna parte, 
Poner por oorregiUor, 
Poseido di teinor, 

Poatrado de la enfermedad, 
Pottrarse en cama, 
Poatrarae en tierra, 
PreceUido de Otro, 

Preciarse de valiente, 
Pi'eferido de alguno, 
Bregimtar A alguno, 
Prendarae de al^no, 
Prender en la tierra, 
Preocuiumse de algnun coan, 
Preaciiidir de alguna cotta, 
Preaidir d otros, 

Prealdlr en un tribunal, 
Prestar mm la snlnd, 
PreBumfr de docto, 
Prevenirse de lo necesarlo, 

Pringarse en alguna cose, 
Prlvnr row alguno, 

Proximo a inorir, 


lo put in business, 
to put soinewhei-e. 
to appoint as corregidor. 
]>osseMieii by fear. 

]>rn8trated by sickness, 
to Ite contin^ to one's be<l. 
to kneel down on the ground. 
)»receded by another, 
to jtique oneself on courage, 
preferred by anyone, 
to ask anyrine. 
to Ito taken with anyone, 
to take root in the earth, 
to be preoccupied by anything 
to lay aside anything, 
to preside over others, 
to preside in a tribunal, 
to contribute to health, 
to set up /or a man of learning 
to provide oneself with neces- 
saiies. 

to intermeddle iw anything, 
to be intimate with anyone, 
at the point of death. 

Q. 


Qnobrantar los huesos d alguno 
Quebiar el corazon d nlgiino, 
Qtiedar de asiento, 

Quedar de pies, 

Quedar en casa, 

Quedar por andur, 

Quedar por alguno, 

Quedar por conardc, 

Quedar por mia, 

Quedarse en el sermon, 
Querellarse d, ante el Juez, 

Qiierellai*se de an vecino, 
Quemar con inalas razones, 
Quemarse de alguna palabra, 
Querido de stis amigos, 

Quitar d alguno, 

Quitar de alguna parte, 
Quitarse de quimeras, 


to break anyone’s bones, 
to break anyone’s heart, 
to remain Iw a place, 
to remain standing, 
tx) I'emnin at home, 
to have to jjroceed further, 
to be bail /or anyone, 
to l)e reputed a coward, 
to fall to my share, 
to stop short in u discourse, 
to lay one’s complaint Ite/ore 
the Judge. 

to complain </ one’s neigh Isnir. 
to inflame one with invective, 
to be offended at any word, 
beloved by one’s ft'iends. 
to take /rom anyone, 
to take from any place, 
to rid oneself qf whims. 


Rabiar de hambre, 

Raldar por comer, 

Radicarse en la virtud, 

Raer de alguna cosa, 

Rayar cow la virtud, 
Re^lcarse ew lo dicho 

Recatarse de alguno, 

Recibir d cuenta, 

Reciblr en casa, 

Recibirse de abogado, 
Recudird alguno con el sueldo, 
Redondearse de deudas, 
Redondar en beneficio, 

Reirse d carcajadus, 

Reirse de alguno, 

Renegar de alguna cosa, 
Resbalai'se de las inanos, 
Resentirse de alguna cosa, 
Residir de asiento en alguna 
parte, 

Residir en la corte, 

Resolverse A alguna cosa, 
Responder A la pregunta, 
Restituirse d su casa, 
Retirarse d la soledad, 
Retraerse d alguna parte, 
Revontar de risa. 

Reventar por hnblar, 
Revestirae de autoridad, 

Robar dinero d alguno, 

Rodar por tierra, 

Rodear nor todas partes. 

Rogar alguna cosa d alguno, 
Romper por alguna ftarte, 
Hozarse una cosa eon otra. 


R, 

to he very hungry, 
to lonir to eat 
to be fixed in virtue, 
to scraiie from anything, 
to excel iw virtue, 
to be firm iw what has been 
said. 

to l»e cautious with anyone 
to receive ow account 
to receive at liome. 
to be admitted os a counsellor, 
to pay anyone his wages, 
to i»ay off one’s debts, 
to conduce to the benefit, 
to laugh heartily, 
to laugh at anyone, 
to apostatise anything 
to slip away from, the hands, 
to resent anything, 
to be settled in any ])lace. 

to reside of court 
to resolve upon anything, 
to answer the question, 
to return to one's house, 
to retire iwfo solitude, 
to take refu^ anywhere, 
to bui’st tcUA laughter, 
to burst ici/A a desire to speak, 
to be invested with authority, 
to rob anyone </ money, 
to upset 

to encompass on all sides, 
to beg anything anyone, 
to break in any place, 
to rub one tning against 
another. 


Saber ri vino. 

Saber de trabiOos, 

Sacar d la plaza, 

Sacar de alguna iNirtc, 

Sacar en liiupto, 

Snlir d alguna cosa, 

Salir cow la pi'cteiision, 
iSalir por fiador, 

Saltsr d la imaginacion, 
.Saltar de gozo, 

Saltar en tierra, 

Sentarse en la mesa, 

Sentarse a la si 1 In, 

Servir de mayordonio, 

Servlr cw palacio, 

Sincerarse de alguna cosa, 

Sitiado de oncmigos, 

Sitiar por liambi e, 
Sobresaltarse de nlgiina cosa, 
Sojuzgado de encmigos, 

Sonar d hueca, 

Sonlo A las voces, 
Sospechoso d alguno, 
Snbsistir del auxiho ageno, 
Sustraerse de la obcdiencia, 

Supedltado de los contrarios, 
Suplicar de la senteneia, 

Surgir en el puerto, 

Surtir de viveres, 

Suspenso de oficio, 
Suspirarpor el mando, 
Sustentarse con yerbas, 
Sustentarse de esperanzas. 


Tachar a alguno de ligcro, 
Temblar de frio, 

Temldo de muchos, 

Teinible d los contrarios 
Tenqdarse en comer, 
'Fenerse cw pi6, 

Teflir <le aznl, 

Tirar por tul 
Tiritar de fi-io, 

Tocar d alguno, 

Tocar en alguna parte, 
Tocado de enfermedad, 
Tomar de tal niotlo, 

Torcido de cuerjo, 

Trabar tie alguno, 

Trabar una cosa con otra, 
Trabar en alguna cosa, 
Trabarse de x>alnbras, 
Trabucarse en las palabras, 
Transitar por alguna i)arte, 
Transpirar por todas i^rtes, 
Trospasado de dolor, 

Tintar en lanas, 

Trinnfar de los enemigos, 
Tropezar ew alguna cosa 


S. r 

to taste like wine, 
to lie acquainted with trouble, 
to take to the market, 
to take from any place, 
to copy fair, or clear up 
doubts. 

to co-oprate in anything, 
to attain one’s aim. 
to appear ns security, 
to strike the imagination, 
to leap with joy. 
to leap on the ground, ow 
shore. 

to sit down to tabic, 
to sit down in the chair, 
to serve as a stewanl. 
to be a servant in a palace. 
t«) clear oneself from some- 
thing. 

besieged by enemies, 
to starve out. 
to bo startled of aiiything. 
subdued by enemies, 
to sound hollow'. 

•leaf fo the cries, 
suspected Try anyone, 
to subsist by others’ aid. 
to withdraw from one’s obedi- 
ence. 

subdued by the enemies, 
to jietltion agabist t^>e sent- 
ence. 

to ride at anchor iw the port, 
to supply with victuals, 
HiiHiiended from office, 
to aspk'e after command, 
to support oneself on herbs, 
to sustain oneself with hops. 


to accuse anyone (^levity, 
to tremble with cold, 
feared by many, 
dreaded by his enemies, 
to be temprate iw eating, 
to remain ow foot or standing, 
to (lye blue. 

to draw towards such a side. 

to shiver with cold. 

to fall to anyone. 

to touch iw any place. 

touched with clisease. 

to take in such a manner. 

deformed iw body. 

to seize ow anyone. 

to Join one thing with another. 

to fall upow anything. 

to engage iw words. 

to be confused iw one’s words. 

to pss Ity any place. 

to transpire ow all sides. 

pierced with grief. 

to deal iw wool. 

to triumph over the enemy. 

to stumble on anything. 


U 

Utilizarse en, cow alguna coso, to draw advantage from any'- 
thing. 


V. 


Vacar al estudio, 

Vaciarae de alguna cosa, 
Vaoiarse por la boco, 

Vacilar en la eleccion, 

Vacuo de entendimieuto, 
VoMr por el mundo, 

Valnar en tal precio, 
VanaglorlarM de alguna cosa, 

Vecino al trono, 

Vecino de Antonio, 


to attend fo study, 
to be emptied qf anvthing. 
to be opD-mouthe(f. 
to hesitate in one’s choice, 
empty-headed, 
to wander through the world, 
to value af such a price, 
to be puffed up with pride 
about anything, 
near the throne, 
a neighbour of Anthony’s. 
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Velar d Ion Tnu|^ 08 , 

Venoerse d alguna cosa, 

Vencido de log eneniigos, 
Veiigarse de otro, 

Verse con alguno, 

Verge en altura, 

Veiitir d la moda, 

Vestlrse de paftu, 

Violentarso en alguna cosn, 
Vivir de liinosna, 

Vlvir por mllagro, 

Vivir go6re la haz de la tlerra, 
Volar por el alre, 

Volver por la verdad, 


Zafarse de alguna cosa, 
Zambucarsc en alguna parte, 
Zanipuzarse en agua, 
Zozobrar en la tornientu, 


to watch by the dead, 
to conquer oneself in any- 
thing. 

conquei-ed by the enemy, 
to revenge oneself on another, 
to meet anyone, 
to bud oneself in such a 
latitude or high station, 
to dress in the rashion. 
to be dressed in cloth, 
to Ik* violent in anything, 
to live by alms, 
to live by a miracle, 
to live without care, 
to fly in the air. 
to defend the truth. 

Z. 

to escape anything, 
to hide oneself in any place, 
to dive into water, 
to founder in the storm. 


TERMS USED IN COMMERCE.— III. 

[Continued fronip. 272.] 

Prime Cost. — The first cost, before charges begin 
to accrue. 

Principal signifies the responsible person. It 
also applies to the partners in any establishment, 
who are spoken of as the principals. In Banking, 
the sum on which the interest arises. 

Privateer.— A private ship fitted out for warlike 
purposes under a licence from the Government. 
(See Zeiters of Marque.) 

Proceeds. — T he actual result or sum produced 
by any sale. 

Proctor. — An officer in the admiralty and eccle- 
siastical courts, corresponding with an attorney in 
common law or a solicitor in equity. 

Procuration. — The representative power derived 
under the authority of another, either by letter or 
power of attorney. 

Produce. — ^The raw productions of a country ; a 
term more frequently applied to those of foreign 
growth, such as tea, cotton, sugar, spices, drugs, 
and dyes. 

Pro Forma. — Two Latin words, signifying for 
the take of form. It is customary for merchants 
and others to make up pro formd invoices and 
account sales previous to entering into an adventure, 
in order that they may form correct opinions as to 
its probable result. These accounts are made up 
in the exact form that they would assume if the 
transaction were carried out, so that no item of 
charge on purchase or sale may be lost sight of — 
the selling prices being, of course, estimated accord- 
ing to the expectations of the parties. 

Promissory Note. — A written promise by one 
person to pay another a specified sum of money at 
a stated date. It is subject to the same laws, and 
may be transferred by indorsement in the same way 
as a bill of exchange. 


Prompt. — The term of credit or period fixed upon 
by contract for payment of the purchase money for 
produce. 

Proof in Bankruptcy.— T he requisite proof, 
by affidavit or oath, of the correctness of any claim 
made upon a bankrupt’s estate. 

Pro Kata. — A Latin term signifying propor- 
tionahly. 

Protest of a Bill. — A declaration made by a 
notary or other person of the presentation of a bill 
(either for acceptance or for payment), of the reply 
received, and of the refusal to accept or pay. 

Protest (Ship’s).— A declaration, made by the 
master and crew upon oath, of the particular 
circumstances under which any injury to a ship or 
cause of damage to her cargo has arisen. 

Proxy. — Authority placed in the hands of a 
deputy, as a substitute for its personal exercise. 

Quarantine. — A regulation in force at certain 
ports, cutting off and interdicting for definite 
periods all communication between ships and the 
shore, on their arrival from places commonly affected 
with contagious diseases. 

Quid Pro Quo. — A Latin phrase, signifying one 
thing for another. The mutual consideration in 
contracts. 

Quotations. — Stated prices. It is usual to quote 
the prices of certain articles, inclusive of the charges 
incurred in their delivery on board ship, which are 
termed quotations /. o. h. (free on board). 

Rate of Exchange.— T he actual price at which 
bills on a foreign country can be bought. 

Real Property. — Property that cannot be 
moved, such as land, houses, etc. 

Rebate. — A return of discount by bankers and 
others upon bills taken up by the discounter pre- 
vious to their arriving at maturity. 

Receipt. — An acknowledgment in writing of 
having received a certain sum of money from a 
person named. 

Re-exchange. — A charge upon the drawer of a 
dishonoured foreign bill of exchange upon a re- 
drawing by the holder. Whatever expense or damage 
is incurred in consequence of the dishonour of the 
bill is included under this head. The whole is, 
however, frequently consolidated by custom into 
fixed percentage rates for particular places. 

Reference. — The direction given by a person 
requiring credit, to the trader of whom he requires 
it, to a third party, who may be questioned relative 
to his oommercial standing. 

Registration.— Registering ships at the Custom 
House so as to entitle them to the enjoyment of the 
privileges attending British-built vessels. A certi- 
ficate of registry is granted, which states the build, 
tonnage, and names of the owners and master, and 
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forms a proof of the nation to which a vessel 
belongs. 

Re-insueance.— A sub-insurance effected with 
others by insurers who have incurred too great a 
liability, or who have become dissatisfied with the 
nature of the risk they have contracted to take upon 
themselves. 

Release for Freight. — A formal release given 
by the owners of vessels or their agents on receipt 
of an amount of freight, when notice has been 
previously given by them to the dock companies or 
wharfingers to stop delivery of the goods pending 
its payment. 

Remittance. — A sum of money or bills of ex- 
change sent from one person to another. 

Reserve.— A fund set aside for the purpose of 
meeting any extraordinary contingencies or losses 
likely to arise in the course of business. 

Residue.— T hat which is left of an estate after 
all claims upon it have been satisfied. 

Rest. — I n banking, the accumulated amount of 
profit applicable for the purposes of dividend. 

Returns. —A term applied to any merchandise or 
bills of exchange purchased as a means of returning 
the proceeds of consignments received ; also the 
amount of a trader’s sales. 

Revenue. — I ncome derived from a collective 
source ; usually applied to the annual receipts of 
a country from taxes, Customs duties, and other 
sources. 

Re VERSION— Re version ARY Interest.— A right 
to the pos.session of money or property at a certain 
future period, or after the death of another. 

Salary. — A stipulated annual or periodical pay- 
ment for services. 

Salvage is compensation allowed to persons who 
are instrumental in saving goods or ships from the 
dangers of the sea, or from fire. 

Sample. — A small portion obtained from the bulk 
of any article of merchandise to serve as a specimen 
of the whole. 

Schedule. — A sheet of paper appended to any 
written instrument, and containing a detailed 
statement or a list of the property mentioned 
therein. 

SciBE Facias. — A writ most commonly issued 
to call a person to show cause to the Court issuing 
it why the execution of judgment previously passed 
against him should not be made out. 

Scrip Certificate.— A certificate given in re- 
ceipt for money paid for shares in public companies 
preliminary to the registration of subscribers ; or of 
instalments paid towards public loans previous to 
the issue of the bonds. 

Scrivener.-- A negotiator of monetary trans- 
actions, acting as a middle-man between borrower 


and lender. Also one who is employed^to draw up 
and engross deeds, conveyances, and securities for 
money. 

Search Warrant.— A warrant granted by a 
magistrate, directing any given premises to be 
searched — generally for stolen goods. 

Seaworthy. — A term indicating that a vessel is 
in a proper state of repair, and in every way fitted 
for her contemplated voyage. 

Securities. — Documents representing or secur- 
ing a right to money or property of any kind, such 
as bills of exchange, warrants, deeds, bills of lading, 
policies of insurance, leases, and bonds. 

Seisin. — The ownership and possession of freehold 
property. 

Sequestration. — The course by which the 
estates of insolvent traders and others in Scotland 
are realised and divided among their creditors. 
Equivalent to the term Bankruptcy. 

Set-off. — A counter claim by the person on 
whom a demand is made ; the sum due by one 
operating as payment or part payment of the" sum 
due by the other. 

Settlement. — The adjustment of an account or 
claim . Generally applied to the payment of account s 
in full of all demands. 

Share- Shares. — The proportion of interest in 
any undertaking or company. 

Shipment.— A quantity of merchandise sent by 
a vessel to either a foreign port, or one in the same 
country. 

Ship’s Papers generally consist of the certificate 
of registration, manifest, muster-roll of crew, and 
log-book, with sometimes a charter-party and bill 
of health. 

Short Exchange.— Bills of exchange dra\Nn 
for short payment, at sight, or three days after sight. 

Sic. — A Latin word signifying “ thus,” or “ after 
this fashion.” 

Sight. — Presentment of those bills of exchange 
whose due dates are determined by the period at 
which they are first seen, or sighted, by the person.s 
on whom they are drawn. 

Sine Die.— Signifying “without fixing any day 
for re-assembling ” ; thus, “ to adjourn sine die'' 

Sinking Fund. — An accumulative fund set apart 
for special appropriation, such as the extinguish- 
ment of a debt. 

Sleeping or Dormant Partner.— A partner 
who does not assist in the management of a busi- 
ness, but who receives a share of the profits, and is 
also liable for a share of the loss. 

Solvency.- T he state of being able to pay all 
debts in full. The adjective descriptive of this state 
is Solvent. 

Specie.- C oined money of any description. 
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Specifi OPTION. — The distinct expression of the 
items or details of a matter. 

Speculation. — An incurring of heavy risks with 
a view of obtaining a more than usual profit. 

Standard. — A fixed or determined point by 
which certain things are adjusted, as a standard of 
value, quantity, or quality. 

Staple. — The chief article or articles of a coun- 
try’s production and commerce. 

Statistics. — A collection of facts relating to the 
condition and progress of the whole or part of a 
State or its commerce. 

Status. — Used commercially to imply a man’s 
position and condition with regard to money 
matters. 

Sterling. — The denomination given to English 
money. 

Stock. — Accumulated goods or money. By 
dealers, goods in possession are spoken of as stock 
on hand. By commercial men and bankers, their 
amounts of capital are called stock. The term 
also tipplies to any of the various capital debts of 
different countries, which are termed collectively 
Stocks. 

Stock Exchange. — A building where stock- 
brokers and jobbers meet to transact their business. 

Stock-Broker.— S ee Brokers. 

STOftK-JoBBER.— A member of the Stock Ex- 
change, and dealer in stocks and shares, carrying 
on operations with other dealers and with the public 
through the medium of the stock-brokers. 

Stoppage in Transitu.— The right of a seller 
of goods to recover them while in course of trans- 
mission to the buyer or his agents, if, since their 
purchase, the buyer has become bankrupt or in- 
solvent. 

Stranding. — The running of a ship on shore or 
on the rocks, and leaving it stationary there for any 
length of time. 

SUBPCENA. — A writ calling upon a person to 
appear at the day and place named in the writ, 
under a penalty. 

Supercargo.- S ee Cargo. 

Suspension of Payments.— A trader ceasing to 
pay any of his debts on becoming aware of his 
inability duly to discharge the whole. 

Tack.— S ee Lease. 

Tare is a deduction for the weight of a package 
in which goods are secured. It is of three kinds — 
actual, average, and estimated. A dual ta/re is where 
each package is weighed separately from its con- 
tents ; average tare is where the packages are 
numerous, and of a similar size and character, and 
a few are weighed so as to form an average for the 
whole ; and estimated tare is where packages in 
particular branches of commerce are so invariably 


alike as to warrant a fixed percentage allowance 
for them. 

Tariff. — A table of charges. Al.'^o an enumera- 
tion of articles on which duty is levied, with the 
various rates charged, as well as the articles that are 
prohibited or exempt. 

Tender. — An offer in writing to supply certain 
goods, money, ships, or articles that may bo required 
upon specified terms and conditions. Also a pre- 
sentment or offer of money in satisfaction of a debt 
or claim. 

Tonnage. — A ship’s carrying capacity. Regis- 
tered tonnage and actual capacity sometimes differ 
considerably, owing to the build of the vessels. 

Tontine. — The system of raising money by 
granting life annuities to a number of persons with 
benefit of surrivorship as the lives fall in, until at 
last a single survivor becomes entitled to the wjmle. 

Trade, Board of.— A department of the Govern- 
ment organised to control all matters having regard 
to the trade of the country and to the colonic<i>. 

Traveller. — A person engaged by w^holesale 
houses and manufacturers to canvass for orders, 
collect money, and represent their interests away 
from their place of business. 

Tret. — An allowance of 4 lb. on every 104 lb. on 
certain articles of merchandise for dust, etc. 

Trinity House.— A n establishment incorporated 
by charter in the interests of navigation and com- 
merce ; it is empowered to erect lighthouses, appoint 
pilots, settle the rates of pilotage, conduct the 
examination of mariners, and regulate, in many 
respects, the marine affairs of the country. 

Trover. — An action for the recovery of personal 
property, or for damages. 

Truck System.— T he system of paying the whole 
or part of workmen’s wages in goods instead of 
money. 

Trustee. — One who is entrusted with the care 
or management of property or a business for the 
benefit of others. 

Ullage.- The quantity deficient in casks of 
liquids. 

Underwriter.— In marine insurance, generally 
applied to the individual insurers at Lloyd’s and 
elsewhere, who underwrite or subscribe their name 
to each policy they are concerned in. 

Usance. — The established custom or usage of 
different places as to the periods for which foreign 
bills of exchange are drawn. The following are the 
usances at the respective places : — 


AmsterdaTu 

Antwerp 

Altona 

Augsburg 

Barcelona 

Berlin . 

Bilboa 


1 montirs date. 

1 » . ». 

1 „ M 

If) days after sight. 
60 days’ date. 

14 „ sight 

2 months' date* 
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Bremen 
Bordeaux . 
Cadiz . 

Danzig 


1 month's date. 

80 days’ „ 

. 00 „ „ 

14 ,, sight. 

Dresden 


. 14 

Frankfort-on-the-Mai;.e 

14 „ 

Geneva 

Genoa . 


bO „ date. 

.b months’ „ 

Gibraltar . 


2 „ sight. 

Hamburg . 


1 „ date. 

Leghorn 

Leipzig 

Lisbon 


3 ,. „ 

14 days’ Might. 


80 „ date. 

Madrid 


2 moiitliM* Might. 

MalU . 


30 days’ date. 

Milan . 


3 months’ date. 

Naples 

New York . 


3 ,, ,, 

00 days’ ,, 

Oporto 

Palermo 


. 30 

3 months „ 

Paris . 

Rio Janeiro 
Rotterdam . 
Sydney 


30 days’ „ 

30 ,, ,, 

1 month's 

30 to 90 days’ sight. 

Trieste 


14 

Venice 


8 months’ date. 

Vienna 


. 14 days’ sight. 


USUEY.— The legal rate of interest in England 
having at one time been 5 per cent., any excess 
upon that rate, excepting as regarded bills of 
exchange, was denominated usurious, and was by 
the then usury laws rendered illegal. These laws 
having been abolished, money-dealing is now en- 
tirely unrestricted in this respect. 

Vendor. — The person on whose behalf a sale is 
effected, or who is himself the seller, is termed the 
Vendor ; and the one for whom a purchase is made, 
or who is himself the purchaser, the Vendee. 

Voucher. — Documentary evidence or proof in 
writing of the payment or receipt of money or of 
other transactions. 

Warehousing. — A system of storing imported 
goods in public warehouses, on their being landed 
from the vessels, pending their disposal for home 
consumption or re-exportation. 

Warrant of Attorney.— A power given by a 
client to his attorney to appear and plead for him, 
or to suffer judgment to pass against hini by con- 
fessing the cause of the action to be just. Also 
generally applied to power given by one person to 
another to transact any specified form of business 
at the risk of the person giving such power. 

Warranty. — In marine insurance, certain ex- 
pressed exceptional conditions affecting the subject- 
matter of the policy, such as the periods of a ship’s 
sailing, or the liability of insurers for average claims. 
In life assurance, the stipulation contained in the 
policy to the effect that the declaration as to health, 
etc., signed by the assured, shall become a condition 
of the policy. 

Waste Book.— A nother name in bookkeeping 
for the Journal. Under the old Italian system it 
was a book in which the Journal entries were 
collected and roughly made. 

Ways and Means.— A n expression implying the 


resources of an individual or concern af^licable for 
certain purposes, and the mode of applying them. 

Wharfage. — A charge for receiving and re- 
moving goods on the quays of the various docks or 
wharves, either on their shipment or landing. 

Winding up.— A term applied to the closing 
up of any transactions or business. An Act of 
Parliament compels the winding up of the affairs 
of public companies under certain circumstances. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE.— XIX. 

[Continued from. p. 822.] 

DEFOE TO COWPER. 

Defoe, born in London in 1663, was the son of 
a butcher, and became a hosier soon after leaving 
school. Ere he entered on this trade, however, he 
had already scribbled a little. He joined Mon- 
mouth’s rising in 1685, thereafter speculated in one 
or two mercantile adventures, became bankrupt, 
struggled into business again as a tile manufactsarer, 
and then obtained the post of commissioner on glass- 
duties. When King William came to the throne, the 
Jacobites called out upon him as a foreigner ; but 
Defoe, who all through his life was a Whig partisan, 
defended His Majesty in a satire called “ The True- 
born Englishman.” This had a prodigious svccess ; 
80,000 copies tvere soon sold off in the street .s. 
Other successful works of Defoe’s are: “Moll 
Flanders,” “ A Journal of the Plague ” (fictitious, 
but often taken for true history), “ Colonel Jack,” 
“Captain Singleton.” “Memoirs of a Cavalier,” and 
“Roxana.” It was not until Defoe had lost his 
fortune and health, and had emerged from a prison, 
partially paralysed, that he began his “ Robinson 
Crusoe.” This appeared in 1710. It has been trans- 
lated into every European language. Founded upon 
a few incidents in the life of a Scottish seaman 
named Alexander Selkirk, it deals with fictitious 
circumstances in sucli a minute and seemingly 
veracious manner, that the reader feels Robinson 
(Yusoe as living a reality in his mind as Columbus. 
Defoe had a hard life, and died in London, in 1731, 
worn out with disease and misfortune. 

“ RolTinson Crusoe ” was Defoe's greatest work ; 
but some of his other stories, like “ Moll Flanders ” 
and “Colonel Jack,” more distinctly indicate the 
work he did in diverting the attention of literary 
men from classical and romantic subjects, and 
filing them on life around them. Defoe’s manner 
of studying life was coarse ; and he could describe 
things and incidents better than character:. Samuel 
Richardson, however, took up his pen, and gave 
us minute pictures of the manners of life in his 
times, with capitally executed studies of character. 
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Samuel Richydson was bom in Derbyshire in 1689, 
and became a printer in London. He often exercised 
his pen in writing indexes, prefaces, and *• honest 
dedications” to the volumes he printed and pub- 
lished ; but real authorship he did not attempt until 
he had passed his fiftieth year. Two brother book- 
sellers desired him to write a collection of familiar 
letters, for the instruction and edification of youth. 
Richardson pondered the task for some time, and 
conceived that he might possibly introduce “a new 
species of writing that might turn young people 
into a course of reading different from the pomp 
and parade of romance writing, and, diminishing 
the improbable and marvellous with which novels 
generally abound, might tend to promote the course 
of religion and virtue.” So the result was that this 
collection of letters became the first real English 
novel, and appeared under the title of “ Pamela, or 
Virtue Rewarded.” These letters, passing between 
several people, tell us of a pretty bashful young 
servant girl, to whom her wealthy young master 
makes •love in rather a free fashion. The girl’s 
modesty prevails triumphantly in the end, and 
virtue is rewarded by her getting the rake to 
propose real marriage to her. She drives off with 
him to church, and goes home to make him happy 
ever after by helping his housekeeper “ to make 
jellies, c#mfits, sweetmeats, marmalades, cordials, 
and to pot, candy, and preserve.” It was curious 
that the long-drawn story of this young girl’s 
temptation should have been selected by Richardson 
for the reading of youth, and still more curious that 
divines like Dr. Slocock should publicly praise the 
tendency of the book from the pulpit. Dr. Watts 
was more near the mark when he told the author 
that a young woman could not read it without 
blushing. The moral of the whole thing is not so 
high-pitched as Richardson supposed, being pru- 
dential at the best. The minutely delicate touches 
of human character with which the novel abounds 
are wonderful and fascinating, and although no 
sentence in the book stamps Richardson as a gi'eat 
thinker, the cumulative effect of what he writes 
amounts to the effect of true genius. 

“Clarissa Harlowe,” in eight volumes, was 
Richardson’s next novel. Its execution is similar 
to that of “Pamela” and its morality is just as 
doubtful. Clarissa is less lovable than Pamela, and 
goes through life as if she had a treatise on propriety 
always in her hand. This novel contains the classic 
Lovelace, an accomplished, ingenious, handsome, 
villainous profligate. As a contrast to Lovelace, 
Richardson has given us his idea of an English 
Christian gentleman in his third novel, “The 
History of Sir Charles Grandison.” People laugh 
now when they read this book ; and it never 


succeeded so well as its predecessors. Sir Charles 
Grandison acts and talks like a figure that has just 
stepped out of a “ moral waxwork.” 

Of course, many laughed at Richardson's namb} - 
pambiness, even while feeling his power. Henry 
Fielding resolved to burlesque him. Fielding, bom 
near Glastonbury in 1707, had been student, man of 
pleasure, spendthrift, playwright, lawyer, all in turn, 
before he brought forth his parody of “ Pamela,” It 
appeared in 1742, and was called “Joseph Andrews,” 
He “ builded better than he knew.” In satirising 
Richardson, and aiming at burlesque, he really drew 
pictures of England and English people that w’ere 
the most graphic ever written. His next efforts 
were “ A Journey from this World to the Next,” 
and “ Jonathan Wild.” Then came his masterpiece, 
“ Tom Jones.” In this novel he certainly takes our 
breath away pretty often. He is frank to a fault ; 
he nothing extenuates, but tells us all he knows 
about the life of ordinary Englishmen and women 
of his day, who eat plenty of beef and drink plenty 
of ale, and love sport and horseplay, and talk in veiy 
plain speech, with jokes that would shock any of 
us now. Fielding, more than any other writer, has 
drawn John Bull. He is not particular as to the 
circumstances with which he surrounds his charac- 
ters ; but his teaching as a whole was healthy. His 
Tom Jones, who was meant as a sort of antidote to 
the priggish Sir Charles Grandison, is a sad young 
dog at times ; but it is the very healthiness of his 
blood, and the heartiness of his character, that land 
him in such scrapes. Honesty and manliness are his 
backbone. After the somewhat sickly sentiment- 
alisms of Richardson, which at the best preached 
negative abstention from immorality rather than 
spontanedus goodness and generosity, Fielding’s 
teaching was of service. Two years after “Tom 
Jones ” was published, Fielding received £1,000 for 
“ Amelia,” which is almost as good as “ Tom Jones.” 
The novelist’s first wife was named Amelia ; and 
this book may be said to be a tender tribute to her 
memory. Fielding died at Lisbon in 1754. 

Fielding, whom Byron has called “the prose 
Homer of human nature,” took large views of cverj- 
thing; he dealt with things in the rough, as it were. 
Laurence Sterne did the opposite. Any triviality 
that was odd sufficed him to make quite a series of 
chapters out of. He was a quiz of human nature ; 
there is in him much of the melancholy sarcasm 
which Shakespeare puts into his “ Jaques.” Like 
Jaques, he rather prides himself on eccentric 
manners, and you never know what he will say 
next. In 1769 his first book began to appear, “ The 
Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gent.” This 
is scarcely a tale at all ; it is a medley of half>told 
incidents, half-hinted criticisms opon life, and mad 
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sport of wit after the manner of Rabelais. Some of 
the wit is quite shocking, and one must say of Sterne, 
as Keats said of Byron, that his was a talent that 
made solemnities out of trifles, and solemn things 


fun, after all, is romping, noisy fun, ai\^ often enough 
offensive to delicacy. Tobias Smollett was bom 
near Dumbarton, Scotland, in 1721. Like Fielding, 
he tried several kinds of life before becoming a 
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into trifles. Nevertheless, tenderness of a strangely 
delicate kind is not wanting in the work of this 
pruriently-minded man ; “ Tristram Shandy ” con- 
tains one of the most beautifully and pathetically 
told stories in any language, the story of Lefevre. 
Sterne’s other masterpiece is “A Sentimental Jour- 
ney through France and Italy.” He had been bom 
at Clonmel in 1713, and spent the most of his life in 
a position which he neither suited nor adorned, that 
of an English country parson. Some volumes of 
his sermons were published. He died in 1768. 

Sterne was a wit ; Tobias Smollett was a humorist 
Sterne smiles at us ; but Smollett laughs with us 
Sterne sees far deeper into nature than Smollett 
does ; yet Smollett is quite as healthy reading as 
the author of “ Tristram Shandy.” Smollett is the 
legitimate suocessot bf Fielding, and will mo\e you 
with jreal Ian far more than Fielding wTl ; but the 
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liovelist. Playwright, surgeon’s mate, city doctor, 
satirist, he only found his true work in 1748, when 
he produced “ Roderick Random ” This rollicking 
story embodies much of 'his personal experiences. 
Smollett’s other novels, all marked by strong humour, 
are “Peregrine Pickle,” “ Ferdinand Count Fathom,” 
“Humphrey Clinker,” “Sir Launcelot Greaves.” 
Smollett executed other literary work besides, as, 
for instance, a translation of “ Don Quixote,” and a 
“ History of England ” in four volumes. This history 
ruined his health ; he died in 1771. 

Novel-writing now takes a purer strain in our 
literature. Oliver Goldsmith, an Irishman, bom in 
1728, came to London after many vagaries, and 
settled down as a literary man in the year 1756. 
He was a merry, open-hearted, reckless fellow, full 
of ideas, but devoid of the common sense necessary 
for their development. He was invited to write for 
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tb^ PuUic Ltdgfr, and to the pages of this news- 
paper he contributed the papers now so well known 
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as “The Citizen of the World.” Dr. Johnson took 
hijn up, and introduced him to the great literary 
folks. “ The Traveller,” a fine poem, soon proved 
what stuff was in him. But debts lay heavily on 
his conscience and his imagination. One day 
he had to send and ask Johnson to help him out 
of some pecuniary difficulty. Johnson went to 
hee him, and found he had a prose tale lying 
neglected in his desk. This Johnson was able 
to sell at once to Newbery the bookseller, for 
£60. It was “ The Vicar of Wakefield.” The 
idyllic, yet natural charms of this story will 
never die ; it has proved the most popular novel 
in the world. Unmatched simplicity of narra- 
tive style, delicate and unobtrusive humour, 
^a^iety of situation and incident, and beautiful 
sympathy with gootlness, make this wonderful 
tale inexpressibly dear to all lovers of literature, 
Thereds that universality of human interest in 
the “Vicar of Wakefield” which appeals to 
readers of all ages and all nationalities. The 
child of nine eagerly devours it; and Goethe 
has recorded that it was a powerful factor in 
the development of his intellectual life. With 
the “Vicar of Wakefield” the period of the 
classic English novelists may be said to end. 
The fiction of that time had reached a perfect 
blossom. 

The lovely artlessness of Goldsmith’s expression 
gave its characteristic charm to his poetry, as well 
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as to his prose. Goldsmith’s verse is to Pope's what 
a sweet wayside hedge is to a Dutch garden. Pope’s 
poetry is all head-work ; Goldsmith’s is full of 
affections, sympathies, charities, extended 
both towards man and towards nature • it is 
gently emotional throughout. Goldsmith, both 
in his “ Traveller,” and in his “ Deserted Vil- 
lage,” subsequently published, exhibits far 
riiore sense of external nature than Pope and 
his school dreamt of. His was not an exact 
knowledge of nature ; his sefise of its l>eauty 
was expressed in a general way. But the ad- 
vance his time had made in appreciation ot 
the external universe must be noted. Gold- 
smith 'wrote two successful comedies. The 
Oood-nattire^ Man and She Stoopi to Conqver. 
He died in the Temple in 1774 
James Thomson, a Scotchman, author of 
“The Seasons,” “The Castle of Indolence,” 
and other poetical works, was a contemporary 
of Goldsmith’s, and like him helped to bring 
about a better feeling for the influences of 
nature. Akenside, who wrote “ The Pleasures 
of the Imagination,” rather harked back on 
the classic style of Pope, but not very success- 
fully. Collins distinguished himself chiefly 
by some graceful odes, of which that addressed to 
Evening is the most admired Gray wrote several 
volumes of good poetry, but by far the best of his 
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productions is his very perfect “ Elegy written in a 
Country Churchyard.” The churchyard was that 
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of Stoke Fogis. Churchill penned a good many 
telling satirical poems ; and William Cowper, bom 
at Great Berkhampstead in 1731, achieved a poetical 
fame that will last long. His humorous ballad of 
“ John Gilpin ** is still a favourite with young and 
old ; his Task ” contains much fine thinking and 
fancy ; and his “ Olney Hymns ” express devout reli- 
gious sentiment in a pure style, unhappily too rare in 
verse of this class. Cowper lived to the year 1800. 
Wesley and Watts belong also to the evangelical 
party of this period, while David Hume and Gibbon, 
the historian, wrote upon the freethinking side. 

The outstanding figure among all these writers 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century is Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. Johnson was born at Lichfield 
in 1709, and had many a hard struggle in London 
before he attained any pecuniary comfort as a 
literary man. His chief work is his “Dictionary 
of the English Language,” truly a gigantic task to 
accomplish, and accomplish so ably. The essays 
published under the titles of “ The Rambler ” and 
“ The Idler ” were well received ; his tiresome 
** Rasselas,” a tale written to pay the expenses of 
his mother's funeral, was still more popular for Ji 
time, although, as Macaulay has remarked, the 
author in his Abyssinian romance “ transferred the 
whole domestic system of England to Egypt.” A 
great service was done by Dr. Johnson to our 
literature when he published his “ Lives of the 
Poets ” These contain condensed information and 
criticism of a very valuable character, though, as a 
critic, he occasionally went curiously far astray. 
In writing of Johnson, we must never forget 
James Boswell, who has attained immortality by 
bis biography of his patron. 

THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL. 

Robert Bums was bom near Ayr in 1759. He 
worked on his father’s farm when a lad, and had 
little to read except Mackenzie's “Man of Feeling” 
and a book of songs. Verses of his own began to 
be circulated about his home, and afterwards in the 
neighbourhood of Mauchline, where he settled for 
a time. Boon companions liked to drink with him, 
and hear poetry from him. His life grew disreput- 
able in several ways. It had its gleams of triumph, 
however. He was f 5ted for a season at Edinburgh, 
and a collection of his poems, originally printed at 
Kilmarnock in 1786, went through more than one 
edition. But fortune never smiled serenely upon 
him. The staple of his income was about £70 a 
year, earned in the capacity of exciseman at 
Dumfries. Broken by the strife of a proud spirit 
with hard circumstances and inflammable inclina- 
tions, he wasted himself away in drink and riot, and 
died miserably in 1796. The world had not taken 


the least care of him. It was only after he had 
been snatched from it that it recognised what a gift 
of God to humanity a heart like his is. It bad 
throbbed and thrilled itself into lyrics as purely 
beautiful as ever pen transcribed. He is all heart 
as a poet . Y ou feel the warm blood pulsing warmly 
through his writings. Anyone who reads the poetry 
of Bums gets as near the secret sources of human 
emotions ns can be. 

Walter Scott was also a revolutionary, but only 
in a strictly literary way. His was a happy, sound 
nature that goes with steady work and strong 
digestion and undisturbed sleep. He did not feel 
himself “ born to put the crooked straight ” ; but he 
was sick of the sillinesses and commonplaces that 
were so rife in the fashionable literature of his time,, 
and he determined to try his hand at something 
better. He was the son of a lawyer practising in 
Edinburgh, where be was born in 1771. He was* 
rather a dunce at school, and even at college he was* 
nicknamed Duns Scotus. By-and-by, pinned to a 
desk in his father’s oflBce, he secretly regaled him» 
self, not with deeds and statute-books, but with 
ballads and romances of chivalry. Scott’s mind 
would have echoed the whimsical saying of Charles 
Lamb, “ Hang posterity 1 Let me write for anti- 
quity.” His heart was in bygone ages, and he 
made the past a pageantry. His first wiovel was 
“Waverley” (1814). When this had taken the 
kingdom by storm, he went to work steadily to 
produce a long series of romances of the same kind. 
In earlier years he had also created a sensation 
with his romances in verse, of which the best are 
“ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” “ Marmion,” and 
“The Lady of the Lake.” George IV. made him a 
baronet. He had built himself a sort of baronial 
palace at Abbotsford, and entertained there in 
princely style. Then disaster came through com- 
mercial relations with Constable and Co., printers. 
Scott lost £150,000. At once he began the task of 
paying off all his creditors and retrieving his for- 
tunes. He wrote “ Woodstock ” for £9,000, and 
a “Life of Napoleon” for £18,000. Many other 
labours succeeded these, and wore him out. He 
died at his beloved Abbotsford, with the Tweed 
murmuring in his ear, on the 21st of September, 
1832. Sir Walter Scott is free enough in his treat- 
ment of history ; he is content to extract from it 
romance, not bare fact. Yet to him we owe, not 
merely the pleasure of the ordinary novel-reader, 
but a sense of vivified history which duller, if more 
accurate, chronicles do not afford us. The historian 
peers into the dim past with a candle, and shows 
us facts in their truth. But Scott leads us into it 
with a many-coloured lamp, and lights it up with 
dazzling hues. 
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Scott had beeft tempted bj popularity to stake 
his chances of fame on his poetical efforts. But be 
was wise, and recognised that a far truer poet was 
competing with him. That was Byron. George 
Gordon, Lord Byron, was bom in London in 1788, 
and as early as the year 1807 he had acquired 
notoriety as a clever but selfish man of pleasure. 
In that year he published a volume of verse entitled 
“ Hours of Idleness.” This was ridiculed by the 
£dinhirgh Review ; and the article in this peri^ical 
drew from him the bitter satire, “ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers.” Byron soon developed to 
maturity all the vices of Burns, in fuller measure, 
and without the excuses Bums had. With Burns 
poetry was the life, vice the accident. It almost 
seems as if, for a time at least, vice was the life 
of Byron, and poetry the accident. In 1812 he 
published the first two cantos of “ Childe Harold,” 
and he records that “ he awoke one morning and 
found himself famous.” The romance that was in 
the air at that time now impelled him to write tales 
in passionSte verse such as “ The Giaour,” “ The 
Bride of Abydos,” “The Corsair,” “Lara,” “The 
Prisoner of Chillon,” “ Manfred.” His “ Childe 
Harold ” was likewise completed, and he startled 
the world with an amazingly clever licentious 
poem called “ Don Juan,” about which almost any- 
thing bad or^ood may be said. Byron wrote many 
memory-haunting lyrics; his descriptive powers 
were of a high order; and his dramatic talent, 
though irregular, was strong. His chief fault is 
poetic egotism ; his self pervades all that he writes. 
Macaulay likens him to the india-rubber face in the 
toy-books, which thrusts itself through page after 
page, and puts the same head on all sorts of figures. 
He died in 1824 at Missolonghi, whither he had 
gone to give a little glory to his tarnished life by 
fighting for the cause of Greek independence. 

We have still to notice two bands of poets in 
whom modem ideas were fermenting during this 
period. One of these bands was what was called 
the Cockney School of Poetry. It was for a time 
headed by Leigh Hunt, a poet and essayist whose 
reputation still lives. Perhaps his best poem is 
that for which he was most assailed, “ Francesca 
da Rimini.” It deals with a somewhat unpleasant 
theme. Hunt had all a Londoner’s ways about him, 
and babbled of green fields in rather a second- 
hand style. His language was perhaps rather 
luscious at times, and there was a gush about his 
expression of emotion that critics were not accus- 
tomed to. They attacked him severely, but not so 
irrationally as they attacked Keats, whom they 
pronounced a pupil of Hunt’s Cockney School. 

John Keats, the son of a livery-stable keeper, was 
bom in London in 1796, and became articled to a 


surgeon, and afterwards attempted to practise for 
himself. His real bent, however, was towards litera* 
ture, and his first poem, “ Endymion,” appeared 
in 1818. The Quarterly Revietv' and Rlachvood*9 
Magazine vilified this grand poem as maundering, 
meaningless trash. Keats by-and-by brought forth 
another volume entitled “ Tales and Poems.” This 
contained the noble fragment, “ Hyperion,” besides 
the mystically beautiful “ Eve of St. Agnes,” and 
several other rich additions to our literature. Keats 
was of a consumptive tendency, and went to Italy 
to ward off the complaint. A hopeless love, how- 
ever, combined with the consumption to prey upon 
him, and he died at Rome in 1820. In sensuous 
appreciation of the beautiful, Keats is unsurpassed. 
Richness of phraseology gives to his pages the 
many-hued glory of stained glass. Beauty is every- 
thing to Keats, undeveloped as he was ; he has little 
to teach but the joy of existing. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, born at Field Place, Sussex, 
in 1792, was Keats’s twin brother in some characteris- 
tics. He was still more of a rebel to conventionalities 
nevertheless, and committed far more errors, though 
on the other hand he had many splendid moral 
qualities. His poetry has much of that impalpable 
beauty which cloudland has ; his spirit seems to- 
hover about the lonely peaks of human thought like 
the fantastic mists. His qualities are all ethereal. 
His verse has a pure cold Alpine beauty ; but it is 
only rarely that it stirs the warmer human instincts. 
Shelley was drowned in the Gulf of Spezia, in 1822, 
with Keats’s Poems in his pocket. His principal 
works are : “ Queen Mab,” “ Alastor,” “ The Revolt 
of Islam,” “The Prometheus Unbound” “The Cenci”^ 
(a drama), and “ Adonais.” Shelley was, like Keats, 
generally supposed to be a disciple of Hunt’s. He 
was a disciple of nobody as a matter of fact. 

The other band of poets was the famous Lake 
School, so-called because the writers who formed 
it dwelt more or less among the English Lakes. 
Coleridge, Southey, and Wordsworth were the great 
Lake Poets. In their youth they favoured revolu- 
tionary and socialistic notions. They hatched a 
grand scheme for setting up a miraculously innocent 
colony “ on the banks of the Susquehanna.” It 
sounded very well ; but as they had scarcely a five- 
pound note among them at that time, they had ta 
abandon the emigration scheme. They married 
instead, and two of them at least settled down into 
staid Conservatism. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, bom 
in 1772, was an incessant thinker and a desultory 
writer. The chief poems he has left are the weird 
ghost ballad called “ The Ancient Mariner,” and 
“ Christabel,” a poem which everybody is compelled 
to admire, and nobody clearly understands. Ho 
was full of metaphysical and poetical power. Hia 
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male mtellect, weddeid to the female intellect of 
Keats, would have produced a Shakespeare. Cole- 
ridge died in 1834. 

'Robert Southey, bom in 1774, is not much 
valued now, though he was Poet Laureate, and a 
great man in his time. He wrote an enormous 
quantity of romantic verse, as well as prose. His 
best poems, scarcely ever read in our day, however, 
are “ Thalaba,” “ Madoc,” “ The Curse of Kehama,” 
an<l V Roderick” Southey worked himself into a 
state of. mind bordering on idiotcy, and died in 
1843. » 

William Wordsworth, born in 1770, changed the 
whole current of English poetry. He it was who 
first truly- loved and studied external nature in its 
simplicity and its mystery. He is the high priest 
of nature. It had been the aim of Coleridge and 
Southey, as well as of Wordsworth, to cultivate the 
study of nature at first hand ; but Wordsworth had 
the truest instincts and sympathies to guide him in 
that loving reverential study. He spiritualises the 
hills, finds, ‘‘in the meanest thing that grows 
thoughts that do often he too deep for tears,” and 
drkws purification and sanctification for the human 
soul from communion with the spirit of the green 
world around us. He has his philosophy of life too, 


as well as of nature, and a noble philosophy it is, as 
anyone will remember who ha« read his “ Intimations 
of Immortality from Recollections of Early Child- 
hood.” Wordsworth’s most important works are: 
“ The Excursion ” (a long semi-philosophical poem), 
“ The White Doe of Rylstone,” “ Yarrow Revisited,” 
“Ecclesiastical Sketches,” and “Sonnets on the 
River Duddon.” No poet ever held a higher ideal 
before liim than Wordsworth. We get no passion 
fiom him. As has been said, There is no trumpet 
stop in his poetry.” Yet, at any rate, lie raises our 
imagination and interest to a very high and pure 
range of thought, and teaches us, with a very direct 
teaching, how we may ennoble ourselves. 

Wordsworth, who, like Southey, had become Poet 
Laureate, died in 1850. The poets who have been 
mentioned in this chapter had few contemporaries 
who wrote first-rate prose— except their critics. 
The poetical spirit was completely dominant in the 
early part of this century. That poetical sj)irit, as 
we have seen, was characterised by political fervour, 
and also by a revived interest in romance. Many 
of the poets who then dreamt and sang of liberty 
lived to see their political liopes dispelled. But the 
romance which they opened up to us has not yet 
been exhausted by writers of our own time. 


THE END 
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Aluminium, III. 98 ; V. 66 
Alums. V. 66 

Alva, The Duke of, V. 264 
Amalgam, Native. VII. 862 
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Atnararitaceae, V. 201 

Aniaryllideae, V. 361 

Aiiiatimgulu, 111. 104 

Amazon, The river, IV. 152 

Amelanchier canadenais, JV, 348 

Aiiietitalea, IV. 360; V. 292 

America, British posHessioiis in, I. 70 ; 

II. 238 

, Central, IV. 128 

, North, I. 321, 328, 824 ; IV. 68 

, Our trade with, VIII. 36 

, South, I. 32L, 328, 824 ; IV. 161 

, The Spaniards in, V, 201 

American continent, II. 850 
— Independence, IV. 12 

ports, VIII. 36 

— . race. The, II. 240 

service tree, IV. 848 

shade tree, IV. 848 

American Races, Physical appearance 
of. II. 351 
Amethyst, III. 100 
Amides, VI. 2 
Aniidogen, IV. 130 

Amiens Cathedral, VII. 268, 882 ; VIII. 8 
Amines, VI. 2 

Ammonia, I. 142 ; IV. 129 ; Vlll. 166 
Ammonium, V. 4 
Amceba, VI. 250 
Ainomales, IV. 356 ; V. 862 
Ainpelideee, The, V. 87, 88 
Ampolopsis, V. 88 
.Amiiere, IV. 203 ; VI. 123 
Amperemeter and voltmeter, Test for 
resistance of batteries, V, 372 
Amphibia, The, HI. 367; VI. 249; VIII. 
185 

Amphlboles, The, III. 177 
Amphibolites, III. 242 
Amphipoda, VII. 100 
Amphitheatres, VII. 20 

at Sutri, VII. 16 

Amrou, The mosque of, VI 1. 148 
AmsteMam, III. 61 
AmygdalesB, V. 00 

Amygdalus communis, IV. 254, V. 90 

persica, V. 00 

Anacardlacese, V. 88 
Anagallis, IV. 255 
Analysi.s, Chemical, V. 324 
Anatase, VIII. 29 
Anchusa tiiictoria, V. 226 
Anda-assu, IV. 101 
AndaUisites, III. 177 
Andesite, HI. 241 
Aadira araroba, IV. 48 
Andreseaceee, VI. 160 
Andrews, Bishop, VII. 186 
Andrews’ experiment^ IV. 146 
Androeclum of plant. The, IV. 115 
Audropogon citratUH, IV. .344 

sehsenanthus, IV, 344 

nardus, IV. 344 

Aneroid barometer, VIII, 164 
Anemone, V. 24 

, Sea, VI. 807 ; VIII. 298 

Anemometers, VIII. 254 
Angelo, Michael, III, 78; VHI. 73 
Angico tree of Brazil, IV, 210 
Angiospermia, HI. 866 ; IV. 855, 356 ^ 

Angle in a segment. An, II. 150 
Angles, I. 108, 151 ; V. 248, 807, 860 : 
VI. 54, 116 

, French method of reading, VH.102 

— Measurement of, VII. los, 105 
Angles, The i*ace of the, I. 85 
Anglesite. VIII. 80 
Anglo-Saxon Ohroniole, VI. 185. 137 
Anhydrite, II. 295 ; HI. 178 ; VIII. 30 
Animal charcoal, IV. ISl 

deposits, III. 37, 95 

forms (IS fossils. III. 364 

kingdom, Chief divisions of, witii 

reference te fossils, HI. 366 

, Divisions of the, VI. 182, 240 

Animals, I. 78 ; II. 105 


Animals and vegetables, Comparisons 
of, VI. 182, 303 

characteristic of regions. H. 167 

, Chronology of, in tossils, HI. 366 

, CUssIflcation of, VI. 183 

, Ear of, VH. 236 

, Eye o^ VH. 124 

, Organs of smell of, VH. 865 

, of taste of, VIII. 110 

. of touch of, VIII. 240 

Anilin, VI. 132 

Aniline dyes, IV. 211 ; VI. 132 
Anime, IV. 210 
Annuities, VIII. 231 
Aniiulata, VII. 57, 111 
Ant, White. VII. 375 
Ant-eater, llie porcupine, VIII. 261 
Anther of flower, IV. 115 
Anthophore, IV. 88 
Anthozoa, VI. 304, 305, 865 
Anthracite, IH. 239 

Anthropoda, IH. 366 ; VI. 186, 249 ; VII. 
194 

Anthropoldea, VIII. 315 
Anthropology : 

Transmission of qualities, II. 178 
Zoological anthropology and eth- 
nology, H. 248 

The Aryan and Syro-Arabian races, 
H. 316 

The Mongolian and American races— 
Nem^es and African races— Negritos 
ana native Australians, H. 848 
Anthurlum Scherzerianum, V. 366 
Anticyclone, An, VIII. 287 
Antidote for arsenic poisoning, V. *258 

for carbolic acid poisoning, VI. 132 

for copper poisoning, V. 197 

for leacl jioisoning, V. 195 

for prussic acid poi.soning, VI. 3 

for zinc chloride poisoning, V. 68 

Antilles, The Greater and the Lesser, 
11. 241 

Antinionite, III. 176 
Antimony, V. 258 ; VH. 352 
Antiparos, Cave of, H. 297 
Antirrhinum, IV. 256 
Antisana, IV. 152 
Antwero cathedral, VIII. 10 
Aorta, The, 11. 81 
Apatite, IH. 178 ; VIII. 30 
Ape and man, Differeuce.s between, H. 
248 

Aphrodite, or Sea-mouse, The, VII. 110 
Apia, IV. 157 

Apocarpee, IV. 35C ; V. 861, 364 

Apocarpus fruits, IV'. 254 

Apocynaceaei, V. 226 

Apple tree, The, IV. 253, 290 ; V. 91 

Apples, I. 386 ; VIII. 283, 285 

Appold Brake, The, VH. 151 

Apricot, The, V. 01 

Aquarius, Constellation of, I. 48 

Aquifollaceae, The, V. 87 

Aquilegia, V. 24 

Arabia, III. 818 

Arab race, Physical characteristic of the, 

H. 821 

Arachis hypogea, IV. 150 ; V. 89 
Arachne and Athena, The legend of, 
VII. 191 

Arachnida, The, III. 366 ; VI. 240 ; VII. 
101, 246 

Aiagonite, HI. 178 
Aral, Sea of, H. 80 
Arales, The, IV. 366 ; V. 365, 366 
Araliaoese, V. 151, 152 
Araneina, VH. 250 

'Ararat, Mount, in 1840, Weight of solid 
bodies thrown up by, H. 43 
Araucariaceae, The, vl. 52 
Archaean rocks, IH. 242, 276, 277, 866, 
367, 368 ; IV. 17 

Arches, I. 288 ; VII. 15, 21, 82, 143, 202, 
266, 820 ; Measurement of, VH. 226 
Archimedes, Principle of, IV. 368 


Archipelago, I. 14 f, 

Architecture ; 

Early history, VI. 198 

E^jptian, Assyrian, and Persian styles, 

Greek, VI. 873 
Roman style, VII. 15 
Byzantine stylo, V'll. 78 
Romanesque style. VII. 190 
Gothic or pointed style in France, 
VI I. 263 

English Gothic, VII. 320 
Gothic style in Italy, Germany, and 
Spain. VIII. 6 

Italian or Renaissance style, VIII. 71, 
143 

English Renaissance, V'Hl. 200, 264 
Arctic region, Flora and fauna of the, 
II. 165 

Area, I. 241, 303 ; VH. 227 

, Ratio and proportion applied to, 

II. 22 

, To tlnd the, IH. 221 

Areca, IV. 47 
Arenicola, VH. 59 
Argentine Republic, The, IV. 156 
Argentite, VI I. 354 
Arica, Earthquake nt, 1 1. 42 
Aries, Constellation of, I. 48, 258 
Arils, IV. 291 
Aristolochiacesp, V. 290 
Aristotle, VIII. 326 
Arithmetic : • 

Addition, I. 27 

Subtraction, multiplication, I. 79 
Division, I. 178 

Greate.Ht common measure — least 
common multiple— fractions, I. 224, 
290 

Decimals, I. 201, 358 
Square and cube root, II. 50 
Ratio and proportion, commercial 
arithmetic, measureir of time and 
length, II. no 

Measures of surface or superflees, II. 
108 

Reduction— compound addition, sub- 
traction, and multiplication, II. 245 
Compound division— fractions of a 
compound quantity— practice, H. 
289 

Decimals— short methods of reducing 
money— rule of three, single and 
double. II. 364 

Rule of three, single and double— per- 
centage— profit and loss— interest, 
HI. 30 

Discount — bills, etc. — equation of 
payments — stocks — shares— insur- 
ance, etc., III. 69 

Fellowship — averages — mixtures in 
certain proportions, etc —exchange 
—the chain rule, HL 187 
Scales of notation - duodecimals — 
square and cubic measure — cross 
multiplication, IH. 218 
Various arithmetical problems, III. 
283 

Weights and measures— the metric 
system, III. 340 
Arles, V. 73 

Armada, The Spanish, II. 152 
Arroeniaca, V. 90 

Army, British, I. 70 ; French, II. 870 
Amee bulfalo. Horns of the, VIII. 165 
Aroidece, V. 866 

Aromatic substances in plants, II. 870 

Arrocacha, III. 105 

Arrow-head, The, V. 304 

Arrow-root, V. 862 

Arsenic, V. 257 ; VH. 852 

Artaxerxes, IV. 138 

Arteries, II. 17, 81 

Artesian wells, HI. 274 

Arthrogastra, VI I. 250 

Arthur, King, I. 35 



Artiehoke, Chiivsc, III. 190 

, Globe, V. 155 

, Jerusalem, V. 155 

Articulata, VI. 182, ItW ; VII. 17*1; VIII. 

Artlodactyla, VIII. 3W [2U7 

Artocarpese. V. 298 

Arum luaculatum, V. 300 

Arundinarta, V. 805 

Aryan race, The, II. 310 

Asarales, IV. ,S56 ; V. 290 

Asbestos, VIII. 29 

Ascension Island, II. 145 

Asclepiadaceee, V. 220 

Ascdeplas, IV. 291 

Ascomycetes, VI. 234 

Asli, V. 225; VIII. 92 

, The inomitain, V. 01 

Ashantiland, IV. 57 

Asia, Area of, 1. 821, 32.3, 324 

, Divisions of, 11.2, 121; Til. 319, 

Minor, III. 817 [330 

Asparagus, V. 304 
Aspen, V. 292 
As|)erifolite, V. 220 
Aspersa, VI. 182 
Asphalte, VIII. 107 

Aspidospernia Quebracho-bianco, IV 48 
Assay, VII. 159 
Asslni, II. 371 ; IV. 67 
Assisi, Church of the Franciscan Con- 
vent at, VIII. 7 

Assurance, Form of maritime policy of, 
VIM. 202 

Assyrian Architecture, VI. 200, 275 

Asterales, IV. 350 ; V. 154 

Astcrias, VIII. 55 

Asteroids, I. 114 

Asters, V. 155 

Astilbe, V, 149 

Astolphus, V. 10 

Astragalus, IV. 254 

Astronomical Instruntents, 1.255; II. 100 
Astronomy : 

History, I. 47, 112 

Boyal Observatory, Pole Star, I. 112 

Motions of stars— the sun and moon— 
the earth— the horizon— equinoctial 
—ecliptic — decliuatiou — right as- 
cension, I. 188 

Equinoxes — nutation — solstitial 
]K>ints— eolures— latitude aud longi- 
tude — alt-azimuth instrument — 
problems with tiie globes — solar 
system, 1. 253 

The sun— Mercury- V'eniis— the Barth 
—the moon, 1. 308 

The moon— Mars— the planetoids, I. 
353 

Jupiter— Saturn— Uranus— Neptune— 
<*omets, 1 1. 55 

.Shooting stars —meteori tes— eel i pses 
—astronomical instruments, II. 104 

The tixed stars, 11. 171 
Astyages, IV. 135 
Athelstan, King, I. 88 
Athens, Temples at, VI. 877 
Atmometers, VIII. 820 
Atmometry, VIII. 829 
Atmosphere, The. IV. 67 ; VIII. 92, 100 

, Height of the, I. 143 

, Moisture in the, VIII. 328 

, Movements of the, VIII. 253. 

Atmospheric action upon rocks, II. 294 

pressure, IV. 224, 248, 380 

Atomic weight, III. 257 ; V. 322 
Atomicity, IV. 324 
Atoms, III. 227 
Atropa belladonna, V. 227 
Atropin, VI. 134 
Attalea fUnifera, IV. 272 
Auckland Islands, II. 316 
Auonba japonica, V. 152 
Audenaerde Town-hall, VIII. 10 
Auditory Nerve, VI. 293 
Augites, III. 177 
Augustine, Saint, I. 30 
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Aurantlaceee, IV. 256 ; V. 27, 87 
Aurora boiealis, The, VT. 121, 125 ; VII. 
118 

Austral, The, IV. 156 
Australia, 1. 321, 323 ; 11. 242, 313 

, Natives of, II. 251, 353 

Australasia, IV. 156 

and London, routes, VIII, 37, 38 

Austria, Government of, VI 11. 339, 340 
Austria-Hungary, III. 64, 119 
Austrian encounters with Swiss, V. 75 
Auhtrians and French, war with Prussia, 
VI. 9 

Avalanches, 11. 163, 342 
Averages, To tlnd, HI. 187 
AvesTlH. 667; VI. 249; VIII. 247 
Avogadro, The law of, V. 823 
Ayrton and Perry's dynamometer, VII. 

151, 152 
Azalea, V'. 224 
Azimuth, I. 265 
Azdlla, VI. 109 
Azoies, The, II. 153 


Baalbec, Temple at, VII. 19 
Bttbar or Baboi grass, IV. 214 
Babylon taken by Cyrus, IV. 135 
Babylonian Architecture, VI. 275 

power, IV. 135 

Bacon, Frauds, VII. 137 

. Roger, VI. 136 

Bael fruit, IV. 45 
Bahamas, II. 241 
Baioiia, The law of, V. 201 
Balance sheet, II. 233 
Balaiiuphoracew, V. 289 
Bulata, III. 132 
Balboa, V. 202 
Bale, John, VII. 194 
Balearic Islands, III. 249 
Baliol, John, 111. 145 
Balkan Peninsula, 111. 252 
Bull, John, I. 327 
Balsamincft^, V. 27, 80 
Balsams of Peru au<l Tolu, IV. 210 
Baltic, Principal ports in the, VII. 
357 

Baluchistan, III. 337 

Bamboos, V. 365 

Bambusa, IV. 213; V. 305 

Bamla cotton, IV. 270 

Banana, IV. 289; V. 362; VIII. 283 

Bank charter, VIII. 232 

clearing, VIII. 266 

notes, VIII. 85, 86, 147 

, Amount of, in circulation, 

VIII. 86 

rate, VHl. 148 

Bankniptcy”, VIII. 232 

Banks and banking. VIII. 86, 140, 232 

Banks of a river, Left and right, I. 17 

Bannockburn, Battle of, III. 147 

Baobab, IV. 213 ; V, 26 

Barbados, 11. 242 

Barbarossa, Emperor Frederick, battle 
and defeat at Legnanu, V. 11 
Barlierry, V. 24 

Baibour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, VI. 
827 

Barclay, Alexander, VI. 328 
Barium, V. 4 
Barley, 1. 335 ; V. 365 
Barograms, VIII. 164 
Barographs, VIII. 164 
Barometers, I. 142 ; IV, 224 ; VIII. 163, 
251 

Barometric corrections— For tempera- 
ture, for capillarity, IV. 227 ; For 
sea-level and intensity of gravity, 
IV. 228 

Barons, The, I. 271, 274 

and the Charta, I. 202 

Barrow, Isaac, VIII. 305 
Bars at mouths of rivers, II. 79 
Bartaia, V, 227 
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Baruni, V. 05 

Baryte, HI. 178 ; V. 65 ; VIII. 90 
Basalt, III. 241 
Basilicas, Roman, VH. 21 
Basin of a river, 'The, I. 17 
Basle, Siege of, V. 75 
Bass, IV. 272 

Bassia latifolia, IV. 341 ; V. 225 
Bath glove, IV. 289 
Baths, Roman, VII. 20 
Batracliia, VHL 186 
Buts, VIII. 816 

Batteries, Bichromate cells, V. 17 

, Bunsen cell, The, V. 16 

, Cruikshank’s, V. 18 

, Grove cell, The, V. 16 

, Smee cell. The, V. 15 

, Thermo-electric, VI. 886 

, Voltaic, IV. 886. 

— Wollaston's cell, V. 14 
Battery, classifleation of cells, V. 13 

, coupling up cells in series and 

parallel, V. 144 

for electric l^ells, V. 88 

, Requirements of a good, V. 13 

Bay, A, 1. 15 ; V. 292 
Beaeiies. Raised, H. 76; HI. 96 
Beams, Bending of, VHL 88. 151 

, Strength of, VIH. 92, 151 

Beans, V. 89 

Bear, The Great, 1.116 

, The Little, 1. 62, 116 

Beaufort, Cardinal, H. 31 
Beaume Jiydrumeter, V. 60 
Beaumont, Francis, VHL 4 
Beauvais, Bishop of, H. 31 
Beauvais Cntheural, The choir of, VII. 
268 

Bcttuxite, VIH. 28 
Beaver, The, HI. 86 
Bebeeru, IV. 47 
Becket, Thomas A, IV. 72 
Bedfoid, Dtiko of (1415), H. 36 
Beds, Geological, HI. 273 

, To tind the dip of, HI. 273 

Bed -straws, V'. 153 
Bee, VH. 252 

, The eye of a, VH. 175 

, Tlie tongue of, VHl. 113 

Beeches, V. 290; VHL 92 
Beef, Time digesting, 1. 335 
Beer, Making, VI. 66 
Beetles, VH. 374 
Beetroot, HI. 294; V. 201 
Bcgoniacece, V. 160. 151 
Belgium, 11. 371 ; V. 264 
Belladonna, IV. 40 ; V. 227 
Bells, VL 358 

Belts, Transmission of power by, VII. 92 

Bengal, 11. 122 

Benzine, VL 131 ; VHL 107 

Benzol, VT. 132 

Berberidea, V. 24 

Bergamot Oil, V. 87 

Berkeley, Bishop, VTII. 905 

Berlin, III. 63 

Bennudas, II. 241 

Berne, HI. 122 

Berries, IV. 254, 280 

Bertabu, HI. 129 

Beryl, VIH. 29 

Betel nuts, IV. 47 

Betulaceee, V. 292 

Beverly Minster. VII. 334 

, Church of St. Mary, VII, 894 

Bhang, VHl. 99 

Bible History, IV. 207, 264 

Bible, 'Tlie, authorised version, \TI. 186 

, Translations of, VI. 204, 880 

Bicarbonate of soda, V. 2 
Bichromate cells : The bottle tyi)e, the 
Trouv6 and Fuller's, V. 17 
Bignonia, V. 228 
Bilberries, V. 224 
Bile, I. 199. 396 
Bill of entry, VHL 40 
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Bill of exchange, III. 70, 808; VIII 87, 
88, 204, 849 

Bill of lading, VITI. 88 

Bill* payable, II. 280; III. 808 

Bills receivable, 11. 280 ; III. 808 

Bijnetallism, VITI. 85 

Birds. III. 367 ; VI. 249; VIIL 247 

, Ear of, VII. 301 

, Organs of smell of, VIII. 41 

, Sense of touch of, Vlll. 296 

, The eyes and sight of, VII. 124, 172 

, Tongue of, VIII 112 

, Vocal organs of, II. 209 

Bird-lime, V. 87 
Bismarck Archipelago, IV. 156 
Bismuth, V. 259 ; Vll. 862 
Bitumen, VIII 167 
Black Death, The, I. 828 
Black Hole at Calcutta, The, III. 202 
“ Black Jack," VII. 354 
Black Sea, The pnnciiml ports in the, 
VII. 858 

Black snake root, TV. 45 
Blacklead, 111. 100, 289; IV. 131 ; VII. 
353 

Blackmore, Sir Richard, VITI. 322 
Blackstoniu perfuliata, V. 226 
Bladderworts, III. 211 ; V. 228 
Blanc, Mont, II. 369 
Blast furnace, V. 130 
Blastoida, III. 866 

Bleaching, Sulphur dioxirle for, IV. 25S 
Blende, III. 176 ; VII. 354 
Blood, I. 837; II. 14 

, changes during breathing, II. 150 

poisoning, II. 84 

— — , time ('f circulation in human body, 

II. 83 

Blue-gum, The, IV. 49 
Boadicea, V. 327 
Board schools, I 238 
Bode's law, 1. 114 
B^ehraeria nivea, IV. 270 
Boers, II. 143 
Boethius, VIII. ,326 
Bog-bean, Tlie, V/ 226 
Bogota, IV. 155 
Bogs, I. 378 

Boiler, Strength of,- Vll I. 21 
Boiling point, Effect of atmospheric 
pressure on the< IV. 4 

, variation with pressure, VIII. 

142 

Boldo, IV. 102 
Bolmgbroke, VIII. 305 ' 

Bolivia, IV. 155 
Bologna, Republic of, V. 11 

, The arcades ()f, Vdll. 

Bolt forcer, IV. 252 
Bombay. II. 123 

made over to the English, 111. 201 

Bony system, Human, I. 28, 84 
Book-keeping : 

Accounts— debit and creditr— double 
entry— t^rsonal and i)roi)erty ac- 
counts, 11. 184 

Personal and property accounts, 11. 
228 

Profit and loss accounts, II. 805 
Capital accounts, II. 358 
Rules for debiting and crediting. III. 
49 

Goods bought book, III 91 
Goods sold book, III. 170 
Cash book, III. 233 
Bill books, HI. 309 
Journal, HI. 368 ; IV. 62 
Ledger, IV. 109, 179 
Ledger— profit and loss account and 
bfUanc^ sheet, IV. 284 
Trial balance — petty cash book — 
warehouse book— inventory or stock 
book— accopnt current book— ac- 
count sales book, IV. 298 
Bub-ledgers— private ledger, IV. 866 
Official W)k-keeping, 865 ; V. 44 


Bootmaking industry, Tlie, I. 286 
Bora, The, VIII. 286 
Boracic acid, IV. 322 
Boracite, VIII. 80 
Boi-age, V. 220 

Bt)iaginace®, IV. 285 ; V. 226 
Boiates, VIII. 30 
Borax, IV. 323; VIII. 30 
Bore up the Severn, 1. 172 

at Calcutta, 11. 6 

at mouth of the Amazon, IV. 153 

Borneo, I. 323; II. 124; III. 62; IV. 
156 

rubber. III. 129 

Boron, IV. 322 

Bosnia and Herzegovina, III. 252. 

Boston riots, IV. 11 
Boswell, James, VIII. 854 
Botanical regions of the world, II. 167 
Botany ; 

What is a plant? — histology — the 
plant cell, II. 270 

Cell contents— cell wall— cell forma- 
tion, II. 377 

Cell fusions and tissues, III. 54 
Tissue systems— the medullary, cor- 
tical, and secretory systems— the 
root, HI. 109 
The stem, HI. 152 
The stem and the leaf, III. 209 
The leaf— the inflorescence, I|I. 302 
The inflorescence- the flower, III. 877 
The inflorescence: Its symmetry — 
floral envelopes—roceptacle— peri- 
anth— calyx— corolla, IV. 35 
The corolla— andrajcmm-gyneeceum, 

IV. 114 

The gynfficeum, IV. 184 

The fruit, IV. 252 

Tlie fruit^seed, IV. 288 

Classification of plants, IV. 351 

The polypetal®, V. 28 

Dicotyledons— dlsciflora-calyciflor®, 

V. 86 

Calyciflor®— Mmopetal®, V. 149 
Gamo^Kjtal®, V. 224, 288 
Monocotyledons, V. 361 
Gymnospermia, VI. 49 
Cryptogamia- ptoridophyta, VI, 106 
Bryophyta or muscine®- charace®, 

VI. 165 

Thallophyta — fungi — alg»— conclu- 
sion, VI. 232 

Botany, Commercial, of the Nineteenth 
Century : 

Chronological table of plants, III. 5 
India-rubber or caoutchouc gutta- 
percha— balata-gutta-shea, III. 129 
India-nibber or caoutchouc— masser- 
anduba — gum euphorbium — food 
products, HI. 198 

Food products — beverages — drugs, 

III. 293 

Drugs, TIL 858 ; IV. 45, 101 
Oils and waxes, IV. 149 
Gums, resins, and varnishes— dyes and 
tanning materials— paper materials, 

IV. 210 

Fibres, IV. 270 

Fibres— fodders— timbers and hard 
woods— miscellaneous products, IV. 
340 

Botryllid®, VIII. 121 
Bottomry bond, VIII. 283 

, Form of, VIII. 131 

Boulder clay, 11. 848 ; III. 238 
Bouvard, M., the Ifrench astronomer, 
II. 57 

Bowels, The, I. 198 
Box, V. 292 

— , Tasmanian, IV. 848 

, West Indian, IV. 843 

Boxwood for engraving, IV. 848 
Boyle’s law, IV. 807, 877 ; V. 39 
Brachiopoda, HI. 866 ; VI. 249 
Brachycera, VI I. 874' 


Bradley’s discovery ofethe aberration «f 
light, I. 114 
Brahmans, The, II. 819 
Brain capacity, 11. 248 

, Human, I. 184 

Bramante, VIII 78 
Brambles, The, V. 91 
Branches of plants. III. 209 
Branchiopoda, VII. 191 
Brandy, VI. 66; VIII. 884 
Brass, VIII. 92 

, Stresses ot, VI 1. 345 

Brassica, V. 25 

chlnensis, III. 196 

Brazil, IV. 155 

nuts, IV. 291 ; V. 149 

Brazilian cocoa, IV. 102 

gum arabic, IV. 210 

monkey-pots, IV. 256 

Bread-fruits, V. 298 

Bread-making, Alcoholic fermentatiois 
in, VI. 67 

Breathing, The act of, II. 147 

of plants, II. 271 

Breccia, III, 179 

Bnar root pipes, IV. 844 

Bricks miea by the Romans, VI. 199 

Bridges, Exx)an8ion of, by heat, VIIL 138 

, Roman, VII. 21 

Bristles, VHI. JOO 

Britain, The Romans in, V. 326 

British Commerce : 

Our Imports— sea-routes, VII* 856 
Sea-roujLes, VIIL 85 
Imports, VIH 98, 164, 221, 282, 881 
British Empire, 1. 75 
Isles, 1. 77, 169, 823 

— Possessions— African, I. 76 ; IL 
142; American, I. 76; Asiatic, L 
76 ; II. 2, 121 ; European, 1. 76 ; 
Populations and areas of, I. 76 

Brocken, The spectre of the, VII. 177 
Bromelia ananas, IV. 290 
Bromellace®, V. 362 
Bromine, IV, 107 
Broinus Schroderi, IV. 341 
Bronchi, The, II. 209 
Brookite, VIII. 29 
Bi*oom, The, V. 89 

root, IV. 278 

Broussonetia papyri fera, IV. 213 
Browne, Sir iTiomas, VIII. 132 

, William, VIII. 138 

Bruce, King of Scotland, III, 148 

, Robert, III. 145 

Brucia, VI. 184 

Bruges, Town -hall trade-hall of^ 
\III. 10 

Brunswick, Town-hall of, VIII. 9 
Brushes for water-colour drawing, V. 
167 

Brush-making, Fibres for, IV. 270, 272 
Brussels sprouts, V. 25 
Brussels, St. Gudule’s, VHI. 10 

, Town-hall of, VIII, 10 

Brya ebenus, IV. 343 
Bryace®, VI. 169 
Bryony, V. 151, 862 
Bryophyta, IV. 855 ; VI. 165 
Bryozoa, HI. 38 
Buchu leaves, IV. 45 
Buckthorn, the alder, V. 88 
Buckwheat, V. 291 ; VII. 278 
Buddhist Architecture, VI. 209 
Budding, III. 154 
Buds, Growth, etc,, of, III. 164 
Buenos Ayres, IV. 156 
Buffalo grass, IV. 841 

, Homs of the Java and Ame6, VIII,, 

165 

Bulbs, Growth of, III. 166 

Bulgaria, III. 252 (ai4 M Baikal! 

Peninsula) 

Bulmshiss, V. 866 
Bunsen battery. The, V. 16 

— burner, Tbe, JV. 193 , ^ * 
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Bunytn, John, WH. 259 , 

Buoyancy, Centre of, IV. 868, 371 
Bupleurum, V. 151 
BuSundy, V. 78 ; VI. 66 
Burley, Sir Simon, I. 826 
Burlington House, VIII, 2f/! 

Burnet, Gilbert, Bish v, Vi.i 
Bums caused by pbo»uiwrus, Treatment 
of. III. 259 

Bums, Robert, VIII. S54 
Bursaria spino^ IV. 848 
Burton, Robert, VII. 187 
Bury St Edmund's, Barons meet at, I. 
202 

Bushell’s case. III. 14 
Bute, Earl o^ and the burning of the 
North Briton. III. 820 
Butler, Samuel, VIII. 100 
Butomus, V. 864 
Butter, Imported, I. 937 
Buttercup, The, IV. 258 
Butterworts, HI. 211 ; V. 228 
Butyrospermum jiarkii, III. 182 
Buxus, V. 292 

, Macowani, IV. 843 

Buys Ballot’s law, VIII. 251 

Byron, Lord, VIII. 855 

Byzantine Architecture, VI. 199 ; VII. 76 


Caballus, VI. 182 

Cable teats of resistance, VI. 59, 00 
Cacao nut, V. 27 
Cactaceee, IV. 280 ; V. 151 
CactuSjCalifomian, IV. 213 
Cadiz, storming of, 11. 153 
Cadmium, V. 68 ; VII. 354 
Ctedmon, VI. 185 

Caen Cathedral, VII. 204 ; the Abbaye- 
auX'Dames and the Abbaye-tiux- 
Hommes, VII. 204 ; St Peter's, VIII. 
143 ^ 

C8es;ilpjnia brevifolia, IV. 212 

coriaria, IV. 212 

Csesalpiniee, V. 89 

Ceeaar. Augustus, in Egypt, IV. 21Q 

, Julius, VII. 34 

Caimans, VIU. 188 

Cainozoic group of rocks, ^JI. 38, 368 

Cairo, III. 819 

Cajuput oil, IV. 46 

Calabar beans, IV. 102 

Calamine, III. 178 

Calcareous springs, II. 77 

Caloeolaria, V. 227 

Calcite, HI. 178; VII. 161, 217 

Calcium, V. 4, 65 

Calcutta, II. 122 

Calendula, V. 155 

Calomel, V, 269 

Calophylluro. V. 26 

Caloric, A, IV. 882 

theory of heat, VIII. 78 

Calotropis gigantea, IV. 214 

Caltha, V, 24 

Oalyceracese, V. 154 

CalyciflorsB, IV. 356 ; V. 88. 149 ; V. 23 

Oalyptrogen, The, IV. 187 

Calyx of flower, IV. 89 

Camamon, V. 292 

Cambrian system and rocks, 1. 173 ; HI. 

242, 276, 277, 866 ; IV, 18 
Cambyses, Oppression of the Egy^ptians 
by, IV. 187, 210 
Camellia Japonipa, V. 26 
Camelliacece, The, V. 26 
Camomilea, V. 155 
Gaippangles, IV. 856 ; V. 165 
Campanula, V. 155 
Campanularia, The genus, VI. 253 
Campbell, Colin, V|U. 266 
Ctmphor J^istillatiop of, V. 292 ; VJ. 133 
Camp of R^g^, The, L 136 
Canada, II. 145, 238 , , , , . 

CanadUn Pacino ,31. . 


Canals, The commercial value of, 1. 237 
Canary Islands. The, HI. 249 
Cancer, Constellation of, I. 48 
Cancer, Tropic of, I. 64, 254 
Candle burns, How a, IV. 193 
Cm !m.d( with vegetable oils, IV. 
C&uaVtUi'L V. 25 IKU 

Canella red, IV. 48 
Cannabinete, V. 298 
Cannabis indica, IV. 48 
Cannaceee, V. 362 
Caftons, I. 15 ; II. 79 
Canterbury Cathediul, VII. 329, 334 
Caoutchouc, HI. 65, 130; V. 292 
Cape Colony, 1 1. 142 
Capetown, 11. 148 
Capillaries, H. 18, 81 
Capital, baring on political economy, 
VII. 148, 212 

Capital punishment, I. 202 
Crtpparideee, The, V. 26 
Capricorn, Tropic of, I. 65, 254 
Caprifoliacese, V. 158 
Capsicum, IV. 256 ; V. 227 
Capsule, IV. 254, 255 
Caracas, IV. 155 

Caractacus, The revolt headed by, V. 327 
Cara pa, V. 87 

Carat weight. Supposed derivation of, 
Caraway. V. 152 (V. 89 

seed, IV. 269 

Carbolic acid, VI. 132 
Carbon, IV. 180 

dioxide absorbed by plants, HI. 211 

disulphide, IV. 194 

— — hydrates, VI. 129 
Carbonates, VH. 169 ; VHI. 29 
Carbonic acid given out in breathing, II. 
150 

Carboniferous limestone, HI. 38, 239, 
274, 278 ; VHI. 28 

jieriod, HI. 87 

shales, HI. 289 

— — system, IV. 21 

Carbuncle, VHI. 29 

Cardamoms, Nepal and Bengal, IV. 45 

Carex, V. 865 

Carica papaya, IV. 48 

Carididae, VI. 182 

Carinabe, VHI, 250 

Carissa grandiflora, HI. 194 

Carlowitz wine, VHI. 834 

Carnations, V. 26 

Camauba, IV. 49 

Carnivora, The, VHI. 316 

Carob bean. The, V. 89 

Caroba, IV. 49 

Caroline Island, The, IV. 150 
Carpels, III. 307; IV. 118 
Carpenter’s dynamometer, VH. 150 
Carj>et manufacture, I. 236 
Carpinus, V. 290 ; betulus, IV. 843 
Carpomycetes, VI. 284 
Carpophore, IV. 88, 288 
Carrot, The, V. 162 

Carum ajowan, IV. 101 ; carui, IV. 289 
CaryophyllacecB, V. 26 
Caryophyllales, IV. 856 
Caryopsis, IV. 254, 255 
Caryota urens, IV. 273 
Cascara amarya, IV. 102 

sagrada, IV. 103 

Caspian Sea, The, II. 80 
Cassava, V. 292 
Cassia, V. 292 

occidentalis, III. 295 

Casslterite, III. 175 ; VIll. 28 
Castalia,^ IV. 291 
Castilloa elastica, III. 66 
Castle Howard, VIII, 266 
Castor oil, V. 292 
Catechu, VIII. 101 

Catt1e>feeding, Cotton oilusedfor,IV.150 
Catullus, VII. 292 
Caucasian Race, The, II. 248 
Cauliflower, V. 25 


Cavanillesia plantanifolla, IV. 214 
Caxton, William. Introduction of print- 
ing into England by, VI. 827 
Cayenne pepper. V. 227 ; VHI. 228 
Ceara scrap rublier, HI, 06 
Cedars. V. 87, VI. 51 
CecIituU-ppp V. 87 
Oedron, IV. 108 

Celastrales, The, IV. 856 ; V. 27, 87 

Celastrineee, The, V. 87 

CJelebes, The island of, HI. 62 ; IV. 166 

Celery, V. 162 

Celestlne, VHI. 80 

Cellulose, VI. 181 

Celtic Britons, I. 98 

race. The, 1 1. 817 ; VI. 72 

Cement, Roman, 111. 239 

Centau^, V. 226 

Centipedes, VI. 249 ; VH. 250 

Centranthus, V. 154 

Centrifugal force, I. 68; VHI. 217, 272 

Centripetal acceleration, VHI, 217 

Cephalopoda, HI. 367 ; VI. 240 ; Ylll. lid 

Ceraloimorus, HL 18S2 

Cerargyrite, VHI. 27 

Cerasus, V. 91 

laurocerasus, V. 91 

Ceratochloa unioioides, IV. 341 
Cercariae, VH. 56 
Cereals^ I. 260 ^ 

Ceres (planet), 1. 114 
Cereus, V. 151 
Cestotla, VH. 65 
Cetacea, VHI. 316 
Ceylon, I. 828; H. 128 
Chalaza, The, IV. 186 
Chalcanthite, VHI. 80 
Chalcedony, HI. 100 
Chalcopyrite, HI, 176; VIL 855 
Chaldean Architecture, VI. 275 
Chaldee Dialect, The, 1 1. 820 
Chalk, 1. 826 ; HI. 87, 288, 274, 276 ; VI. 
251 

Chalybeate snrings, II, 77 

water, 11. 298 

Chalyblte, HI. 178 

Chameecrops humilis, IV. 841 ; V. 365 
Chamber acid, IV. 259 
Chambers, Sir William, VHI. 260 
Chameleon, The, VHI. 112, 188 
Chami>agne, VHI. 882 
Champemoun, Henry, 1 1. 151 
Channel Islands, 11. 1 
Chapman, George, VH. 10; VHI. 6S 
Chara, H. 274; VI. 170 
Characeee, VI. 107, 170 
Charcoal, IV. 181 
ChaHots, Egyptian war, IV. 207 
Charlemagne, IV. 828 

appealed to from Rome, V. 10 

Charles, Law of, IV. 877 ; V. 80 

, Prince, entering Holyrooil, V. 61 

, , and the Spanish Infanta, II. 

153 

1. of England, IL 218, 279 

H. of England, 11. 840 ; HI. 14 

V, of the Netherlands, V, 264 

XII. of Sweden, V. 832 

the Fat, Death ot V. 10 

the Hammer, IV. 828 

, Duke of Burgundy, V. 75 

Charter of Henry I., I. 99 

, The GreaL I. W, 200 

Charter-party, VHI. 89, 129, 234 
Chartres Cathedral, VIL 268 
Chaucer, GeoflVey, VI. 204, 262, 825 
Ghaulmugra oil, IV. 101 
Chavannesia esculents, HI. 120 
Chayote, HI. 196 
Cheiroptera, VIII. 816 
Chelidonnim, IV. 291 ; V. 25 
Chelonia, VIII. 187, 188 
Chemical action in a voltaic cell, IV. 88S 

effect of an electric current passing 

through liquids, IV. 208 
: heatTVlH, 82 
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Chemical tl^tment of niincraU, VI f. 150 

Chemistry ; 

History— definition— the elementH— 
metals and non-metals — oxygen 
nymbols, III. 222 

Atomic weights— preparation of oxy- 
gen, III. 257 

Ozone— hydrogen— the metric system 
—alteration produced in the volume 
of gases by temperature and pressure 
— laws of Gay Lussac, Charles, Boylo, 
Mariotte and Graham, The Crith— 
Gaseous Diffusion, 111. 321 
Water: Composition— molecule of all 
gases and vajwurs = 2 volumes— 
formula of water— Ice and steam— 
river water— filtration of water- 
distillerl water- water as a solvent— 
latent heat— hardness of water, IV. 
1 ; Action on lead— organic matter 
in hard and soft water— nitrogen- 
the atmosphere : uniformity of the 
air— estimatioti of the oxygen— cai - 
bonic add and aqueous va^ur, IV. 
05 

Aranania— Carbon : The diamond, 
graphite, chaicoal, lampblack— 
carbon monoxide — carbon dioxide— 
hydrocarbons— coal gas, IV. 129 
Structure and luminosity of flame— 
Bunsen burner— Davy safety lamp 
the halogens— fluorine— chlorine 
—bromine— iodine, fV. 193 
Sulphur and allotropic varieties— 
sulphuretted hydrogen— chlorides, 
oxides, and acids of sulphur— oil of 
vitriol— selenium-tellurium, IV.257 
riiosphorus, Its oxides— phosphoric 
acid— boron— boracic acid— borax 

— silicon — silica — atomicity or 
valency, IV. 821 

The Metals ; General properties ami 
methods of extraction— metals of 
the alkalies— sodium— salt— wash- 
Ing soda-water of crystallisation- 
bicarbonate of soda— potsBsiuni — 
nitre — gunpowder — ammonium — 
«calcium — lime — mortar— cement — 
I’halk — strontium — barium, V. 1 ; 
Calcium — strontium — barium — 
aluminium — inognesiuin — zinc — 
•cadmium, V. 05 ; Iron, cast and 
wrought — steel — colwlt— nickel— 
•German silver, V. 129 ; Oiironiium— 
manganese — titanium— tin— lead- 
copper, V. 198; Arsenic— antimony 

— uisniuih — mercury — calomel — 
corrosive sublimate— silver, V, 257 ; 
Gold — platinum — alloys with iri- 
dium— palladium, V. 821 

Atomic weight and theory— Avogadro’s 
law — equivalent and molecular 
weight— Newland’s “/.aw of Oc- 
taves "—the Periodic Law— organic 
chemiatry, V. 822 

Analysis, rormulsB and classification 
of orj^nic bodies — cyanogen — 
prussic acid— urea— hydrocarbons— 
^raffln— cliloroforin —formic acid , 

Ethvl compounds : Alcohol, chloral, 
ether, acetic ocid— tartaric and 
citric acids- uric acid— xanthin, 
caffein, thein— glycerin, fats and 
soaps, uitro-glycerin, dynamite, 
VI. 65 

Oleic, acid, olive oil, non-drying and 
drying oil— the carbo-hydratai— the 
sugars —starch — dextrin— cellulose 
—parchment pai>er— gun cotton- 
collodion— aromatic bodies, benzene, 
anilin, anflin dyes, carbolic acid, 
picric add, hydroquioone, pyrogallic 
acid, bitter aliuond oil, gallic acid, 
tannic add, terpenet— alkaloids— 
conclusion, VI. 129 


Chenopodiales, TV. 259 ; V^. 291 
Chequen, IV. 101 
Cherry, V. 91 

Cherry liark, wild blaek, I\'. 46 
Clierry laurel leaves, IV*. 40 
Chert, III. 100 

Chest, Bones of human, I. 20, 84 
Chestnut flour, III. 2i»4 
Cliestnuts, V. 88, 290 
Clicw stick, IV. 101 
Chichester Cathedral, VII. 330 
duckweed, The, V. 26 
Chicory, V. 155 
Chill, IV. 155 

— — under the Sjmniards, V. 204 
Clilllingworth, William, VIII. 09 
Clitlocatpus viridis, III. 129 

tiavescens, III. 129 

Chimborazo, IV. 152 
China and London, route.s, VIII. 87, 
38 

China day, III. 177,238 

cuprea. III. 350 

gras.s, IV. 270 

Chinese Ai-chtte(?ture, VI. 200 

Empire, III. 319 

, Physical apiHjarance of the, II. 

349 

Chinese white, The use of, V. 273 
Cliiretta, IV. 40 
Chloral, VI. 07 

Chlorides, V’^III. 27 ; of sulphur, IV. 258 
Chlorine, I\\ 195 
Chlorite, III. 177 

, Oxides and oxy-aclds of, IV. 196 

Chloroform, VT. 5, 67 
(9ilorophyce», VI. 237 
Chlorophyll, II. 271, 377 ; IV. 291 
Chloroxylon Swietenia, V. 87 
Choco, III. 196 
Chocolate, V. 27 

Clionemorpha niacrophylla. III. 130 
Chord of an arc, The, II. 1-58 
Chords in Music, 1. 1»+ 

Cliristian, King, of Denmark, V. 137 
Christiania, III. 124 
Chroniate.s, VIII. 30 
Chioinatic Aberration, VU. 868 
Chromite, III, 176; Mil. 27 
Chromium, V. 193 
Chronometer, I. 126 
Chrysanthemuins, V. 155 
Chrysoberyl, VIII. 78 
Cliry.sopogou gryllas, IV. 273 
Church, The, 1. 200, 203, 238 

disestablishment and disendow- 

inent, VIII. 341 

and State, Vlll. 340 

Churchill, Charles, VIII. 354 

Cliurrus, VIII. 99 

Chyle, I. 386 

Chyme, I. 335 

Cicei-o, VU. 181, 229 

CidioriacesB, V. 154, 155 

Ciciiidelu, VII. 374 

Ciliary motion In plants, II. 274 

Cinchona, III. 297 ; V. 1.54 

calisaya, III. 854, 355 

febrifuge, III. 354 

officinalis, III. 858 

succirubra. III, 854 

Cineraria, V. 155 
Cinnabar, VU. 854 
Cinnamodendron corticosuru, IV, 48 
Cinnamon, V. 292 
Cinnamon, Mountain, IV. 48 
Ciuque-oeuto architecture, VIII. 71 
Ciuoue porta. The, 1. 171 
Circles, Pro|>erties and construction of, 
II. 158, 221 
Cirooea, V. 150 
Circulation in plants, II. 274 
Circumscription, II. 265 
Cirripedia, VII. 191 
Cissus discolor, V. 88 
Citric acid, 11. 379 ; VI. 08 


Citronellfl, IV. 344 •> 

Citron plant, The, V. 87 ; VIII. 284 
Cltrullus colocynthis, V. 151 
Citrus, aurantium, bergamia, decumana, 
Japonica, limouuni, luedica, vul- 
garis, V. 87 

Civil war. The great, II. 282 
Clamond’s thermo-battery, VI. 337 
Clarendon, Earl of, VIIL 258 
Claret, VI. 60 

Clark’s standard cell, V. 86 
Claudius, Emperor, V. 827 
Clavelllnidee, VIII. 121 
Clays, I. 325; III. 177, 238 
Clay -slate, III. 242 

Clearing-house, The Bank, VIII. 148, 
206 

Clematis, V. 28 
Cleopatra, IV. 210 
Cleopatra’s Needle, HI. 241 
Clepsydra, I. 50 
Cleveland, John, VIII. 130 
Climate, VIII. 92 

, Causes of difference in, II. 164 

Climbing plants. 111. 154 
Clive, Robert, III. 202 
Cloaca maxima. The, VU. 10 
Cloth manufacture, I. 237 
Clouds, I. 209, 210 
Clover, V. 89, 226 
Cloves, V. 26, 149 
Cluny, Church of, VII. 204 
Coal, I. 78 ; II. 228 ; III. 37, 189 

, Brown, of Germany, III. 37 

, a conductor of sound, VII. 87 

Helds of France, II. 870 

of Great Britain, I. 285, 878 

of South Africa, 11. 142 

of U.S. of America, IV. 61 

gas, IV. 133 

measures, III. 178, 806 ; IV. 22; 

VI. 165 ^ 

mining, I. 235, 378 

Coasts, Risings and depressions of, II. 
76 

Cobalt, V. 132 
Col>altino, VU. 855 
ColxBB, V. 226 
Coca erythroxylon, IV. 100 
Cocaine, IV. 100 ; VI. 134 
Cochineal, VUl. 101 

insect, V. 151 

Cocoa, I. 271 ; III. 295 
Cocoa-nibs, V. 27 
Cocoa-nut, IV. 272 ; V. 805 

matting, IV. 272 

milk, IV. 188 

oil, IV. 149 

Cocos nucifera, IV. 149, 272 
Coens wood. IV. 843 
Cod, I. 78, 297, 378 ; II. 1, 241 
CrKldington lens, VIII. 14. 

CcBlenterata, III. 866 ; VI. 186, 249, 252, 
303 

Coffea arabica, VIII. 167 
Coftee, I. 287, 271 ; II. 8, 121 ; III. 295; 
VIII. 167 

Cohosh, Black, IV. 45 
Colls, Reststanee, IV. 276 

. Winding, IV. 278 

Coins, Current, II. 170 
Coir, IV. 272 
Coke, IV. 181 

Cola acuminata, IV. 49 ; V. 27 
ColchicesB, V. 864 
Colchicum, V. 861, 364 

seeds, IV. 47 

Coleoptera, VII. 250, 816, 874 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. VIII. 855 
Collins, William, VIII. 858 
Collodion, VI. 181 
Colocynth, IV. .289 
Cologne Cathedral, VI. 274; VIII. 8 

, Churches in, VII. 208 

Colombia, IV. 154 
Colonies, British, I. 76 
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Coloradn, Gnitrt cafion of. 11. 7& 

Colour and markings of flowers in con- 
nection with their perfumes, seasons 
of flowering, visits of insects, etc., 

IV. 114 

Colour blindness, VII. 123, 8C8 
Colours, VII. 860 

, Eiiect on the eye, VII. 308 

, Matching by gaslight, etc., VII. 

870 

for use in water-colour drawing, 

V. 167 

Colubrina reclinata, IV. 49 
Columbine, V. 24 
Columbus in America, V. 202 

, West Indies discovered by, II. 241 

Colures, I. 254 
Coma, IV. 291 

Combustion, Early theory of. III. 228 

, Lavoisier’s theory, III. 224 

Comets, I. 114 ; II. 67 
Coraftey, V. 226 
Commelynales, IV. 856 ; V. 862 
Commerce, British, I. 170, 236; VII. 

856 ; VIII. 85, 98, 104, 221, 282, 331 
Commercial abbreviations, Vlll. 230 

botany. (See Botat^'.) 

Correspondence, in English, French, 

and German, VII. 10, 74, 189, 197, 
261, 825 ; VIII. 11, 75, 129, 202 

Terras, VIII. 280, 206, 347 

Commonwealth, The, II. 337 
Compc^tive anatomy : 

Terms employed in classification- 
divisions of the animal kingdom, 
Vf, 180 

Subdivisions of the animal kingdom- 
table of protozoa— metazoa— ponfei a 
— coBlenterata- hydrozoa, VI. 248 
Crelenterata — hydrozoa — autlio/oa, 

VI. 803 

Anthojoa— vermes, VI. 365 
Vermes— annulata, VII. 55 
Crustacea— Arachnida, VII. 188 
Arachnida— myriopoda— iusecta, VII. 

246 

Insada, TIL 111,873 
Echinodermata, VII. 375 
Echinodermata— mollusca ; lamelli- 

branchiata, gastropoda, VII I. 5.5 
Gastropoda, cephalopoda, vertebrata, 
tunicata, fishes, VIII. 118 
Vertebrata; fishes, amphibia, reptilia, 
VIII. 184; birds, mammalia, VIII. 

247 

CondensatioiK I. 200 

Condensers, Electrical, VI 124, 125, 180 

, Testing. VI. 187 

Conductors of electricity, IV. 205 
Condy’s fluid, V. 194 
Cone, A, III. 24 
Confederation, VIII. 244 
Confervaoee, VI. 237 
Conglomerates, III. 35, 179 
Congo Free State, IV. 5S 
Congreve, William, VII I. 2.58 
Conifer®, The, III. 866 ; VI. 51 
Conine, VI. 184 
Connaught, I. 879 

Kings of. IV. 71 

Consols, II. 280 
Constantine. VII. 78 
ConsUntinople, III. 818 ; VII. 78 

taken ijr the Turks, IV. 881 

Constellations of stars. 11. 172 
Constitutions of goveruiNent, YlII. 102 
Continents. Areas of the, I. 821 

, Outline of the, I. 822 

Convallaria, V. 864 

Convocation of Canterbury, II. 90 ; 
VIII. 126 

of York. VIII. 126 

Convolvulaoe®, IV. 291 ; V. 226 
Convolvulus tricolor. V. 226 
Compass. The deviation of tlie, 1. 255 
Composit®, IV. 288 ; V. 154 


Composite order of architecture. VII. 18 
Compression of gases, IV. 877 

, Heat caused by, VIII. 81 

Cock’s-comb, The, V. 291 
Co-operation, VI 11. 17 
Copaifera Gorskiana. IV. 211 
Copal. IV. 210 ; V. 80 

Forest, IV. 211 

Cope, Sir John, III. 268 
Coi>€nhagen, III. 184 
Copepoda, VII. 191 
Copernica cerifera, IV. 49 
Copernicus, I. 48, 49, 60 
Copper, I. 285; II. 8; III. 100, 278 ; V. 
196 ; VII. 850, 852, 855 

, depositing by electricity, IV. 204 

electric conductor, IV. 275 

, resistance of, IV. 274, 276 

, heat value, IV. 832 

, native state. III. 100 ; V. 196 

ores, V. 196 ; VII. 854, 85.5 

oxides, V. IM 

pyrites, III. 176; V. 196; VII, 

350, 855 

, stresses of, VII. 845 

sulphides, V. 196 

Copra, iV. 1^ 

Coprolites, 111. 95, 178 
Coral flower, Abyssinian, V. 89 

Island, IV. 156 ; VI. 366 

polyp, II. 76; HI. 87; VI. 807, 800 

reefs, H. 76 ; HI. 87, 96 

Corallines, VI. 236 

Corchorus capsularis, IV'. 272; V'. 27 

olitorius, IV. 272 

Cordage, Fibres for, IV. 270 
Cordova, The mosque of, VII. 143 
Coriander, V. 152 
seed, IV. 280 

Corinthian order of architecture, VL 374, 
877; VII. 18 

Corinth, The temple at, VI. 870 
Cork, II. 879 ; IV. 844 

oak, V. 290 

Corm of crocus, etc. III. 155 
Cimnophyta, IV. 855 ; VI. 165 
Corn, I. 287 
Cornace®, V. 152 
Corneee, V. 151, 152 
Cornus sangulnea, V. 152 

florida, IV. 348 

Cornwallis, Lord, in India, HI. 203 
Corolla of flower, IV. 40, 114 
Corre8pondence,Commercinl, in English, 
French, and German, VH. 10, 74, 
139, 197, 261, 326; VIH. 11, 75, 129, 
202, 230 

Corrodentla, VII. 875 
Corrosive sublimate, V. 2.59 
Corruption of Judges, I. 202, HI. 88 
Cortez, V. 202 

Cortical system of plants. III. 100 

Corundum, VIII. 28 

Corylace®, IV'. 288 ; V'. 290 

Corylus, V. 290 

Cosmical geology, II. 228 

Costa Rica, IV. 129 

Cotopaxi, H. 43; IV\ 152 

Cotton, I. 237 ; II. 3, 121 ; V. 26 ; VIH. 98 

, Imports and exports of, 1.237 ; IV. 

270 

manufseture, I. 236 

plant, V. 26 

seed, IV, 150, 291 

Cotyledons, The, IV. 187 
Coulomb, An electric, IV'. 124, 203 
Counties, county towns, with chief 
industries, of England and Wales, I. 
238 ; of Ireland, 1. 379 ; of Scotland, 
1.298 

County councils, I. 238 
Cow-itch, IV. 46 
Cow-pATSDip, V. 151 
Cow-tree of Para, III. 108 
Cowdie resin, IV. 211 
Cowhage, IV. 46 


Cowley, Abraham, VIH. 134 
Cowper, William, V'lll. 354 
Cowslip, V. 225 
Crab-wood, V. 87 

Crag of Pliocene system, III. 05 ; IV. 148 

Cranberries, V. 224 

Crangon, VI. 182 

Cranmer, Thomas, VI. 329 

Crape manuiheture, 1. 236 

Crashaw, Richard, VIII. 135 

Crassulacete, V. 88, 149 

Crataegus, V. 91 

oxyacantha, IV'. 290, 343 

Cremocarp, IV. 254, 288 
Cretaceous system, IV. fW) 

Crinoida, HI. 360; VIII. 50 
Crin vegetal, IV. 840 
Critical point of gases, IV'. 146 
Crocldollte, VHI. 29 
CrocodIHa, VHI. 187, 188 
Crocus, III. 156 ; V. 861, 364 
Cromwell, Oliver, H. 213, 210, 337 ; in 
Ireland, JI. 841 ; IV. 75 

, Thomas, Earl of Essex, II. 151, 153, 

218, 889 

Crops, VII. 274 

, Reason for rotation of, III. Ill 

Crosness, III. 196 
Croton oil, V. 292 
Crucifem, The, V. 25 
Cruikshank’s battery, \’. 13 
Crustacea, HI. 95, 306; V'L 182, 249 ; 
VI I. 188 

Cryolite. VHI. 27 

Cryptogamia, IH. 806; IV. 854 ; VI. 106 
Cryptopentainera, VH. 374 
Crystals, The six systems of, V'll. 220, 
805 

Crystalline forms of roeisls, II I. 08 
CrystaUi«HtianofwiDeia]s,Vll. 100—105, 
217 

Crystallographic axes, V’ll. 210 
Ctenophora, VI. 805 
Cuba, I. 828; 11. 241 

bast, IV. 274 

Cube root, V. 285 

Cubic contents. To And the, 111. 220; 

VII. 290 

— measurement, IL 108 
Cucumber, The, HI. 195 ; IV. 253 ; V. 161 
Cucurbitaceae, IV. 289 ; V. 150, 151 
Cumberland, William Augustus, Duke 
of, III. 260 
Cundurango, IV. 101 
Ciiprea-bark, V, 154 
Cuprite, or niby copiier, VIII. 27 
Cupulifere®, IV . 288 ; V. 200 
Curare, IV. 104 
Curcuma, V. 862 
Currants, VIH. 283, 284 

, Black, V. 149 

, Red, V. 149 

Current, Unit, VI. 122 
Curves, Drawing, I. 6 

, Geometrical, I. 341 

CusenU, V. 220, 291 
Cutcb, VIH. 101 
Cyanic acidL VI. 8 
Cyanogen, VI. 2 
Cyaxares II., IV'. 185 
Cyblstax antisyphilitica, IV. 49 
Cycade®,^III. 306 ; IV. 88 ; VI. 58 
Cycloid, To describe. III. 163 
Cyclones, VIII. 280 

, Secondary , VIH. 287 

Cyclopean walls, etc., VI. 873; V'll. 15 
Cyclops, The, VI 1. 191 
Cydonia, IV. 290 ; V. 91 
Cyraogene, VIII. 167 
Cynarrhodum, IV'. 255 
Cynomorium coccineum, V. 289 
Cypoiacea, V. 864, 865 
Cyperus i>aj>yruH, V. 865 

tegettfonnis. IV. 844 

Cypress, The deciduous. III. 87 ; VL tUf 
52 
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Cypripediuin, V. 862 
Cypris, The, VII. 191 
Cyprui, II. 2 
Cypaela, IV. 264, 288 
Cyrus, IV. 186 ; oppression of the Egyp- 
tians by, IV. 210 
Cystida. III. 866 
Cytisus laburnum, V. 90 


Dacrvdium Fimnklfnil, IV. 842 

Dactylis csespitosa, iV. 841 

Daffodil, V. Ml 

Dahlia, V. 155 

Dahomey, IV. 57 

Dales. I. 15 

Dalton’s theoiy of atomic weight, V. 322 

Damiana, IV. 104 

Dammara australis, IV. 211, 842 

Dandelion, V. 155 

Danes, Tlic, I. 88 ; VL 78 

Daniel, Samuel, VII. 8 

Danlell battery. The, V. 88 

Daniellia thurifera, IV. 211 

Danube, The, III. 119 

Daphnales, IV. 856 ; V. 201 

Daphne Laureola, V. 201 

meureum, v. 201 

Darius Hystaspes, IV. 136, 187 

, Palace and tomb of, VI, 277 

Darwin on hybridism, IT 181, 182, 188; 

Coral Islands. VI. 860 
Date, Difference between old style and 
new style, IT. 112 
Date palm. The, V. 865 ; VIII. 284 

. Fruit of, VIII. 284 

Datura stramonium, V. 227 
Davenant, Sir William, VIII. 188 
Davies, Sir John, VII. 10 
Davy lamp. The, IV. 194 
Days of grace, VIII. 267 
Dead Sea, IT. 76 
Debenture, VIII. 267 
Decagon, To construct a, II. 00 
Decapoda, VII. 190 
Decker, Thomas, VIIT, 68 
Dee, The river, 1. 174 
Detlection methods of testing the resist- 
ances of batteries, V. 870 
Defoe, Daniel, VIII. 850 
Degrees, I. 63, 75, 117, 125; VII. 102 
Dehiscent ffuit, 1 V. 258 
Delgado, Cape, IV. 57 
Delphinium, V. 24 
Deltas, I. 17 ; II. 79, 299 ; III. 85 
Demerara rubber. III. 129 
Democracies, VIII. 807 
Demography, II. 179 
Dendrocalamus, IV. 218 
Denham, Sir John, VIII. 136, 187 
Density, Meaning of, V. 57 

of Jupiter as compared with the 

earth, II. 55 

, Relative, V. 57 

— — of substances as offected by gravita- 
tion, II. 80 
Denmark, 111. 184 

Deposit, Marine, in geology. III. 85, 242 
Derbyshire neck, II. M 

spar. III. 177 ; VIII. 27 

Dermot MacMurchad, King of Leinster, 
IV. 71 

Deserts, 1. 15, 212 
Desiderlus, V. 10 
Deutzia, V. 149 

Devonian system, ITT. 866 ; IV. 20 
Dew, I. 210; IV. 68 ; VIIl. 268, 881 
Dew-point, VlII. 880 
Dextrin, II. 878 ; VI. 181 
Dhawalagiri, Mount, II. 5 
DiabaseTlII. 241 
Diagonal, A. 1. 155 
Diameter, VII. 226 

and clrcumfterence, VII. 168 

•Diamonds, 11,121, 142; III. 100;. IV. 
180, 154 ; Vll. 852 


Diana, The Temple of, at Nismes, VI. 

877 ; at Ephesus, VII. 19 
Dlanthus, IV. 256 

caryophyllus, V. 26 

Diaphragm, The, I. 26 
Diatomaceie, VI. 237 
Diatomaceous earth, III. 87 
Dibranchlata, VIII. 119 
Dichopsis, V. 225 
— — gutta, III. 130 
Dichroite, VIII. 29 

Dicotyledons, III. 55, 67, 112, 163, 212, 
308, 866, 386; IV. 201, 355, 856 
Didelphia, VIII. 815 
Dielytra 8i>ectabilis, V. 25 
Digestion. 1. 195, 834 

, Table of various foods, I. 885 . 

Digestive excretion from leaf of plants, 
III. 211 ; V. 201 
Digges, Sir Dudley, II 215 
Dika bread and fat, IV. 150 
Dilusium, I. 826 
Dionsea muscipula, III. 211 
Diorlte, III. 241 
Dioscorales, IV. 856 ; V. 862 
Dioscoreacetfe, V. 362 
Diospyros texana, IV. 843 

ebenum, IV. 843 

Diplotegium, A, IV. 256 
Dipsaceee, V. 154 
Diptera, VII. 816, 874 
Disestablishment and disendowment of 
the Church, VIII. 841 
Disciflone, The, IV. 856 ; V. 23, 27 
Dlscophora, VI. 805 
Discounting bills, VIII. 147 
Displacement, Centre of, IV, 368 
Distances of stars, and how ascertained, 

II. 171 

of inaccessible objects, To find, I. 

256 

Distillation of water, IV. 3 
Distilling, VI. 65 ; from Mahwa tree, IV. 
842 

Dita bark, IV. 48 
Divi-Divl, IV. 212 ; V. 80 
Dock plant, V. 201 
Dodders, V. 226 

Dodecagon, To construct a, IT, 00 
Dogwo(^, V. 152 

, North American, IV. 343 

Dolerite, III. 241 
Dolomite, III. 178, 2.30, 242 
Domes in architecture, VII. 145 ; VIII. 
71 

Domesday Book, Tlie, 1. 00 
Dominican Republic, The, IV. 120 
Don John of Austri,*!, V. 268 
Donne, Dr,, VII. 10 
Doria, the Qenocse Admiral, blockades 
Venice, V. 12 

Doric column, Roman, VIT, 17, 18 

dialect, The, V. 18 

_ temple of Corinth, VI. 374 
Dorstenia, IV. 200 
Douglas, Oawain, VI. 328 
Doundake, The drug, IV, 103 
Dracaena, V. 364 

ombet, III. 858 

— schizantha, III. 858 
Dracunculus inedinensis, VIT. 56 
Draft, or Bill of Exchange, Form of a, 

III. 70, 808 

Dragon-fly, A, VI. 185 ; VII. 373 
Dragon-tree, V. 364 
Dragon’s blood, III. S56 
Drake, Sir Francis, II. 152 
Drama, Elizabethan, VII. 198, 267, 821 ; 
VIII. 1, 66, 182 ; Restoration Period, 
VIII. 266 

Dravidian Architecture, VI. 200 
Drawing-boards, I. 6 . 

Drawing-pper, fixing oh board, V. 169 
— — , stretching on board, I. 6 
Drawing: f n 

Straight lines and curves, I. 0 


Drawing (continued) : ♦ 

Perspective, I. 70, 150, 221, 270, 841' 
Curves, I. 841 
Shadows, 11. 10, TO 
Foliage, II. 188, ’<»• 

Foreground ■— high lights — setting 
drawing— foliage, II. 261 
Reflections in water, II. 824 
The human figure. Ill, 8, T8, 188 
Drayton, Michael, vII. 8 
Driers, V. 195 
Drosera, III. 211 
Droseraceee, V. 88, 149 
Drugs, III 296, 858 ; IV. 45, 100 
Drummond of Hawthornden, VII. 10 
Drupacese, IV. 254 ; V. 00 
Drupe, IV. 254 

Dryden, John, VI. 281 ; VIIT. 254 

Duboisia Hopwoodi, IV. 49 ; V. 227 

Dublin, 1. 870; Dermot fighting at, IV. 78 

Duckweed, III. Ill ; V. 866 

Dulong and Pettit’s Law, VIII. 212 

Dunbar, William, VI. 828 

Durham Cathedral, VII. 882 

Dutch metal, V. 196 

Dutch, Naval 1t»ttle with the, II. 841 

Republic acknowledged by Spain, 

V. 208 

Dyads, IV. 324 
Dyes, IV. 211 
Dye-stuffs, VIII. 101 
Dykes, IL 845: III. 277 
Dynamical geology, II. 228, 29# 
Dynamics, IV. 141 ; V, 887 
Dynamite, VL 70 

Dynamo machine, The E.M.F. of a, VI, 
35 

Dynamometers, VIT. 150 

Dyscrasite, or antinionial silver, VII. 858 


Ear, The, VII. 101, 283, 801 t 
Earls Barton Church, VII. 204 
Early English Architecture, VIT. 829 
Earnings of management, The, VII. 881 
Earth, ^e, I. 62, 74, 256; Vllt. 98 

, Architecture of the, TIL 242, 278 

, Area of the, I. 821 

, As a conductor of sound, VII. 36 

, Axis of the, I. 811 

, Circumference of the, I. 75 

, Chemical composition of the crust 

ofthe, III. 98 

, Consolidation of the, II. 40 

, Density of the, II. 55, 56 

, Distance from the moon, I. 811 ; 

from the sun, I. 257, 810 

, Folds on the surface of, III. 273 

, Heat of the, VIIT. 80 

, Interior of the, II. 89 ; III. 95 

— — , Internal heat of the, II. 89; III. 
05 

, Motion of the, I. 189 

, Orbit ofthe. 1. 190 

, Possible collision of the, with the 

nucleus of comet, and result, IT. 69 

, Revolution of the, I. 68, 810 

, Rotation of the, I. 62 

, Seasons of the, I. 64, 811 

, Shape of the, I. 63 

, Size ofthe, I. 63 

. compared with other planets, 

I. 256 

, compared with the sun, 1. 808 

Earthenware manufacture, I. 286 
Earth-pillars, II. 295 
Earthquakes, IL 40 

at Lima, IV. 156 

. Effect of, in. 896 

— The west of S. America liable to, 
IV. 158 

Earthworms, VIT. 68, HI 

Earwigs. VII. 876 

East India Company, The, III. 201 

Ebenaceae, V. 2M 

Ebenales, IV. 866 ; V. 226 
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B.l^ny, IV. Sia; V. 225 • . 

EdwHura, V. IM 

Ecclesiastical History, of England, VI. 

185 

Echidna, VIII. 251, 815 
Echinoida, III. 800 

Echinodermata, III. BOO ; VI. 240 ; VII. 

876 ; Vlir. 65, 298 
Echinozoa, VI. 240 
Echinus, VTII. 65 
Echo, VII. 40 

Eclipse of moon, I. 0*2,. 812, II. 106; 
VII. 177 

of sun, I. 808, 812; II. 105 

Ecliptic, The, I. 102, 253 

Ecuadf)r, IV. 155 

Edentata, VUI. 816 

Edgar Atheling, King, I. 101, 13G 

Edinburgh, I. 298 

Edrik the Forester, I. 102, 130 

Education, I. 238 

Edward the Confessor, I. 38 

II., III. 143 

III., I. 828 ; II. 32, OS 

Literature in time of, VI. 201 

Edwin, Earl of ^’orthunlbl•ia, I. 101, 

137 

Edwin, King, I. 86 
Eel, The electric, VUI. 185 
Eificiency and friction. Law of, VI. 
214 

Egbert, King, I. 87 
Egg-plant, The, V. 227 
Eggs ns lood, I. 208, 33.5 
Egmont, Count, Trial and execution of, 
V. 267 

Egypt, III. 818 ; IV. .56 

, Ancient lilstory of, IV. 20<i 

Egyptian Architecture, VI. l!>b, 274 

— — cotton, IV. 270 

Egyptians, Sciences of the, IV. 207 

Eiderdown, VIII. 100 

Eleeis guineensis, IV. 149 ; V. 365 

Elceodendron australe, IV. 343 

Elands bontjes, IV. 212 

Elateriuin, IV. 289 

Elder, The, V. 158 

El Dorado, II. 152 

Electric current. Measuring an, V. 249 

bells. Battery for, V. 83 

heat, VUI. 82 

incandescent and arc-lamp, Strengtli 

of current required for, IV 203 
Electric eel, VIII. 185 
Electrical characters of inineruls, VIL 
108 

positive element, IV. 832 

pole, IV. 888 

Electricity : 

The electric current — effects and 
measurement of current— electro- 
motive force — rcsi«tp,nce — c(ni- 
diictors and insulatoi’s— Ohm’s law, 

IV. 202 

Specitlc resistance— rresistance of 

conductors— variation df resistance 
with temperature— resistance coils 
and boxes, IV. 274 

The metals as fuels— voltaic cell- 
chemical action in a cell— local 
action— the aliment— ixilarisatiou— 
the E.M.F. and resistance of a cell- 
batteries, JV. 881 

Bequirements of a good cell— classifi- 
cation of cells— Cruikshank’s and 
Wollaston’s batteries— constancy of 
a polarised cell— the 8mee, Grove. 
Bunsen, bottle, blehtpniate, and 
Trouv6 cells— Fuller's bichromate, 

V. 18 

The Leclanehd, Agglomerate Dan iell, 
and Minotto batteries— Fleming’s 
Standard Danlell— Clark’s Standard 
Cell. V. 81 

Coupling up ce1l8--effeotive resistance 
of conductors in series and in 


Electricity (continued ) : 

parallel— shunts and multiplying 
powers, V. 1.48- 

Galvanometers ; The .tangent, the 
astatic needle, Thomson’s galvano- 
meter, V. 247 

Measurements of resistances • Substi- 
tution method, by differential 
galvanometer, by ’Wheatstone 
biidge. V. 811 

Tests tor the E.M.F. and resistance of 
batteries, V. 870 

Measurement of small and high resist- 
ances— Foster’s method— method of 
direct comparison— loss of charge 
method, VI. 60 

Generation of electric charges— abso- 
lute system of units— dettnitions— 
condensers, VI. 120 
Condensers : Paraittlii, glass, and mica 
—testing capacities, vT. 180 
Tlie Quadrant electrometer, VI. 244 
Tliermo-electricity, VI. 818, 380 
Accumulators, VII. 45 
Electro-motive force (E.M.F.), IV. 204, 
335 ; V. 870 

, Coiupari.son of, V. 378 

of battery of a number of cells, 

V. 144 

of a resi.stance of a cell, IV. 835 

, Te.st8 for, V. 370 

Electrometer, The Quadrant, VI, 244 
Electrolytic deposits, VII. 49 
Electrotyping, IV. 204 
Electrum, Vll. 351 

Elements, Cliemical, List of, III 225 
Elephants, II. 121, 124,142 105 ; VUI. 
164 

, Ear of, Vn. 286 

Elephantorrhlza Burchelln, IV. 212 
Elgin Cathedral, VII. 838 
Eliot, Sir John, II. 215 
Elixir Vitae, The, HI. 228 
Elizal>eth, Queen, II 151, 152: V 268 
Elizaliethan Architecture, VIII. 201 

Literature, VII. 6, 60, 134, 103, 257, 

621 ; VIII. 1, 05 
Ellipse, An, HI. 27 
Elm, The, IV. 255 ; VIH. 92 
Elocution : 

Punctuation : 

Tlie period, note of interrogation, 
note >f exclamation, V. 107 
The comma, semicolon, colon, paren- 
tliesis, crotchets, and brackets, 
V. 171 

The dash, hyphen, ellipsis, apo- 
strophe, quotation mark, diau’esis, 
asterisk, obelisk, section, parallel, 
paragraph, index, caret, breve, 
and brace, V. 220 

Analysis of the voice : Quality, quan- 
tity, distinct articulation, V. 283 
C<»rrect punctuation, true time, 
jiauses.temphasis, V. 849 
Corre<-t inflections— coutrested inflec- 
tion.s, VI. ,39 
Inflections, VI. 101 

Just stress -expressive tones, VI. 171 
Rules on expressive tone — promis- 
cuous exercises, VI. 227 
Promiscuous exercises, VI. 289, 857 ; 
VII. 83 

Elodea, II. 274 

canadensis, V, 802 

Eluvium, I. 820 ; II. 295 
Ely Cathedral, VH. 881, 388 
Binbollte, VIII. 27 

Emigration, Charles’s veto on, II, 218 
Empires, VIII. 811, 839 
Endive, V. 155 
Endodermis, The, III. 65 
Endogenous roots, III. Ill 
Endopleura of flowers, The, IV. 188 
Endosperm, IV. 187 
Energy, Conservation of, VI, 88 


Engine-iv>wer. TV. 845 ' • ^ > 

England and Walek, 1. 170, 285 
2 ~» counti^ BQd county towns, t , 

English : 

Simple sentences, I. 2 
Nouns, I. 104, 129, 198, 257 
Adjectives, I. 258 ' , 

Adjectives— articles, I. 880 
Articles, II. 86, 100 
Pronouns, II. 100, 189, 262' 

Verb, II. 811, 846 ; HI. 68, 87 
Verbs, voice, tense, HI. 105 
The futdre perfect— jmst Indeflnlts 
— imperfect — ])liq>erfect — c^di- . 
ditional tenses — the moods, sub , 
junctive, III. 958 

The subjunctive mood— the Infliii- , 
tive— verbal noun In -ing— 
l>articl pies— adverbs, III, 298 
Prepositions — conjunctions — inter- ' 
jections— derivative suffixes, III. 858 , 
Suffixes, IV. 27 
Preflxes, IV. 02, 101, 244 
Phonetics— preliminary list of sounds ^ 
—scale of consoliauts— German ich, 
IV. 293 


, shape and positions of the tongue 

— action of the clieek.s — vowels : 
English, French, and German, IV. , 
830 

Consonants: Nasal sounds — gut 
turals, V’. 61 . 

Palatals, lip-teeth, labials, V. 125 
Agreement, dependence, syntax of the 
subject : the article, adjective. V, 17i: , 
Subject of a proposition, adverbs, 
participle, syntax of the predicate— j 
the verb, the object, government, , 
V. 288 • ; 

Prepositions — conjunctions — Inter- |, 
jections — compound sentences — 
conclusion, V. ^2 

English language, Originsand transitions 
of the, VI. 78 
English Literature ; 

Introduction, VI. 70 
Literature in England before the age 
of Chaucer, VI. 184 
Cliaucer and his times, VI. 201 
The Canterbu^ Tales, 202 
Chaucer, the Canterbury Tales— from 
the death of Chaucer to the Eliza- ^ 
l)et1ian Period, VI. 825 
Elizaliethan Period : 

Poetry, VH. 0 
Spenser, VH. 09 
Prose, VII. 134 
The Drama, VII. 198 
Bhakes^re, VII. 257, 821 
Ben JonSon, ‘ Beaumont, and 

Fletcher, VIII. 1 ^ 

Massinger, Foni, Webster, and the , 
minor dramatists, VIII. 05 
The Civil War and the Commonwealth : 
Prose, VIII. 89, 182 
Poetry, 188 . ’ . 

Milton, VIII. 198 
Samuel Butler, VIII. 199 
Restoration Period : Dryden and tlif 
poets — tlie dramatists and prdse 
writers, VIII. 254 ‘ 

Revolution and Augtistan Period . 
Prose ; Addison and th^ Essayists, ,, 
VIII. 804 

Swift, Pope, and contemporary poets, 
VIII. 810 

Dafoe to Cowper, VIII. 860 
The Romantic School, VIII. 854 
English race. The three divisions of the, 

1. 86 


Intomology. VII. 814 
Intoiuostraca, VII. 191 
locene system. III. 88 ; IV. 146 
k>zo1c rocks, III. 242, 276, 277,866, 867, 
808 ; IV. 17 
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Epacris, V. 224 

Epidermal syatem, Die, III. 55 
Epigeal genninatioi), IV. 292 
Epigenc agencies, II. 294 
Eplgynse, IV. 850; V. 158, 289, 861 
Epifobium, IV. 291 ; V. 150 
Epsom salts, V. 67 
Equator, The, I. 125, 192 
Equatorial province— Africa, IV. 57 
Bquidae, VI. 162 

Equilibrium, Conditions for, IV. 871 

Equinoxes, The, I. 49, 64, 74, 192, 253 

Equisetacece, II I. 866 

Bquisetinee, IV, 855 ; VI. 110 

Eqnisetum, IV. 88 

Erastianism, VIII. 841 

Erastus, Vi II. 841 

Erectheum, The, at Athens, VI. 877 

Erica, V. 224 ; arborea, IV. 344 

Ericaceae, V. 224 

Ericales, IV. 856 ; V. 224 

Eriophorium, V. 865 

Erubescite, VII. 355 ; comosuni, IV. 214 

Bryngo, V. 151 

Erysipheae, VI, 235 

Erythoma Abyssinica, V. 89 

Erythroxylon coca, V. 27 

Escurial Palace, The, VI II. 10 

Esparto grass, V. 865 

for pai>er-niaklng, IV. 212 

Esquimaux. The, 11. 351 
Essex, Lora (Thomas Cromwell), II. 151, 
153, 213, 830 

Estuary, An, I. 17; IT. 79 
Etsrio, IV. 254 
Ethelbert, King, I. 86 
Ethelred, King, 1. 88 
Ether, VI. 1, 67 
Ethereal salts, VI. 1 , 

Ethei-ege, Sir George, VITI. 257 
Ethiopian race, Tlie, II. 248 
Ethnography, or descriptive anthrop- 
ology, II. 179 
Ethnology, II. 179, 248 

of British Isles, I. 79 

Ethyl compounds, VI. 65 
Etna, Mount, III. 250 
Eucalyptus, IV. 842 ; V. 140 

globulus, IV. 49 

Eugeniaprocera, IV. 843 
Eunice, vll. 59 
Euonymus, IV. 291 

europieus, IV. 848 ; V. 88 

Euphorbia, IV. 345 

Drummondii, IV. 50 

pilulifera, IV. 100 

Euphorbiales, IV. 856; V. 292 
Euphrasia, V. 227 
Euphuism, VII. 134 
Euiite, III. 241 
Europe, I. 821, 822, 823, 824 

, Areas, populations, etc., of States, 

11. 868 

Euryangium, IV. 100 
Euxme, V. 224 

Evaporation, I. 208 ; VIII. 828 

, Cold produced by, VIII. 207 

Everest, Mount, I. 824; II. 5 
Everlasting flowers, V. 155 
Exulbumiuous seeds, IV. 292 
Exchange, To hud equivalent of. 111. 
139 

Exchange, Bill of. III. 70, 808 ; VIII 
2S2 

Exchanges, VII. 86, 147 ; VIII. 18, 84, 146 
Exogenous plants. III. 57 
Exugonium purga, V. 226 
Expansion caused by heat, VIII. 82, 188 

of gases, IV. 877 

Exports, I. 170 

. England and Wales, I. 237 ; total, 

in 1880, I. 287 

, Irish, I. 87S 

, Scotch, I. 297 

Extinct animals. III. 805, 666 ; IV. 88, 
89, 91, 148; VIII, 164 


Eye, Effects of light upon the, VII. 120, 
807 

of a bird, VII. 124, 172 

of a fish, VII. 178 

of an insect, VII. 175 

, The human, Vll. 121, 867 

— — of a reptile, Vll. 173 


Faba vulgaris, V. 89 
Fabiana imbricate, IV. 100 
Face, Expression in the, HI. 79, 188 
Factory system, Vll. 211 
Fasus Guniiinghami, IV. 842 
Fahrenheit’s thennoineter, I. 144 
Falkland Islands, The, II. 242 
Fallacies, VIII. 279, 822 
False Winter’s bark, IV. 48 
Farad, The, VI. 125 
Faroe or Sheep Islands, III. 185 
Farquhar, George, VIII. 257 
Fascicular system. The, 111. 56 
Fats as food, I. 269 
Fault (geological). A, III. 274 
Feathers, VIII. 106 

Features, Distinguishing, of types of 
human race, II. 248, 310 
Fedegosa, III. 295 
Federal unions, VIII. 244 
Felsite, III. 241 
Felspars, HI. 177 
Fennel, V. 162 

Feodor, Czar of Russia, V. 831 
Ferdinand, Emperor of Germany, V. 137 
Ferns, VI. Ill 
Ferrara Cathedral, VIII. 7 

, Republic of, V. 11 

Fertilisation of flowers, IV, 117, 186 

Ferula Sumbiil, IV. 100 

Feudal lords in Switzeiland, V. 73 

monarchy, VIII. 127 

Fez, IV. 56 

Fibres, IV. 270, 272, 840 ; V. 201 ; VIII. 
100 

Ficoidales, IV. 856 ; V. 88, 151 
Ficus, V. 298 

Fielding, Henrj', VIII. 35l 

Figs, IV. 290 ; V. 293 ; VIII. 283, 284 

FUl Islands, II. 816 ; IV. 156 

rubber, III. 129 

Filices, III. 860 
Filicinw, IV. 855 ; VI. Ill 
Filtering beds for water, IV. 8 
Fingers, The, VIII. 178 
Finns, The race of the, II. 850 
Fire-clay, HI. 238 
Fire-damp, IV. 183 
Firs, VI. 61, 62 

Fish, HI. 367; VI. 249; VIII. 122, 184 

of British Isles, I. 78 

as food, I. 268, 835 

, Ear of, VII. 802 

, Eye of, VII. 178 

, QiUs of, IV. 4 ; VIH. 184 

, Organ of smell of, VIH, 41 

, Sense of touch of, VHI. 290 

, Tongue of, VI IT. 113 

Fisheries, Channel Islands, II. 1 

of Ireland, I. 876 

of the Isle of Man, IT. 1 

of Scotland, I. 297 

Fftz-Osbem, Bishop, 1. 102 
Fitz-Stephen, Robert, IV. 72 
Fixing drawings, II. 263 
Fjords, Norwegian, II. 76 
Flame, The structure and luminosity of 
a, IV. 198, and see Light 
Flamsteed, I. 118 
Flannel manufacture, I. 23C 
Flax, 1. 287 ; IV. 291 ; V. 27, 226 ; VIII. 99 
Fleming’s standard cell, V. 85 
Fletcher, Giles, VII. 10 

, John, VIII. 4 

, Phineas, VII. 10 

Flint, III. 100 
, Formation of. III. 88 


Flint weapons found at .Stoke Newing* 
ton. IV. 140 • 

Floral aiagranr and formulse, IV. 87 

envelope, IV. 87 

Florence Cathedral, VIII. 7 

, Republic of, V. 11 

— , I^iazzo del Podesta, VIII. 7 

, Palazzo Vecchia, VHI. 7, 71, 74 

, Pandolflni Palace, VHI. 74 

, Riccardi, Ritti, and Strozzi palaces, 

VHI. 74 

Florldeffi, VI. 28G 

Flowers of plants, Tlie, HI. 307, 879; 
IV. 86, 114, 184 ; Doubling of, IV. 
80, 40, 292 
Fluid body, IV. 142 

friction, Forct‘ of, IV. 148 

pressure, IV. 248 

Fluids, Properties of, IV. 142 
Flukes, VH. 55’ 

Fluor, HI. 177 ; VIH. 27 

Fluorescence, VII. 163 

Fluorides, VI IT. 27 

Fluorine, IV. 194 

Fhiviatile agencies, IT. 29G 

Fly-blows on the Rafllegia Arnold!, V. 290 

Fly-wheels, VH. 279 

Fodders, IV. 841 

Fog, I. 210 

Fohn, The, VIII. 286 

Folds on the earth’s surface, HI. 273 

Foliage, Drawing, 11. 133, 189 

Foliation, HI. 97 , 

Follicle, IV. 255 

Food, Imported, I. 287 

of man. Animal and vegetable, I. 268 

, Quantity to take, I. 885 

Foods, Time to digest various, I. 885 
Force, Table of, 1. 267 ; HI. 193, 293 
Foraminifera, HI. 86, 88, 177 ; Vl. 250 
Force Pump, Pressure of water in, IV, 249 
Force, Unit of, VI. 122 
Ford, John, VIII. 67 • 

Forests, Etfects of, upon climates, III. 
211 

in connection with rainfall, I. 212 

, Submerged, H. 76; IV’. 76 

Forget-me-not, V. 220 
Fonnic acid, VI. 6 
Forsteronia floribunda, III. 129 

gracilis, HI. 12i> 

Fortin’s barometer, IV. 226 
Forum of Rome, VI I. 19 
Fossils, H. 228 ; HI. 87, 178, 864, 366 ; 
IV. 18, 19, 20, 88, 89 

Foster’s method of measuring electrical 
resistance, VI. 57 
Foul is, Sir David, IT. 215 
Fountains Abbey, VH. 332 
Foxglove, Tlie, V. 227 
Fragaria, V. 91 

France, Architecture of, VII. 264 

, Cinque-cento architecture in, VIII. 

148 

, English in, IT. 81 

, Foreign possessions of, II. 871 

, Geography of, H. 868 

, War with Edward HI., IT, 84 

, War with Henry HI., I. 272 

, War with Henry V., II. 85 

, War with Russia. VI. 9 

Franciscea uniflora, IV. 100 
Frankenia grandifolia, IV. 101 
Frederick the Great, VI. 7 
Free Trade, VHI. 204 
Freezing-point, VHI, 140; Variation of, 
VIH. 141 

Freezing mixtures, VITT. 142 
French army and navy, 11. 870 

dominion over Ital^ V. 10 

driven from India, III. 200 

French and English words, Analogy be- 
tween, VI. 81, 146, 207, 267 
French : 

I. 17, 88, 104, 214, 285, 847 
IT. 44, 114, 188, 202, 282, 882 
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French (conHnn€d\i 
in. 18, 118, iwf 227, 288, 848 

IV. 60, 104, 176, 215, 278, 867 

V. 88, 06, 160, 228, 208, 854 

VI. 21, 81, 146, 207, 267 
— readlngn, VI. 881 

verbs, Alphsbetioal list of— A to 

Col, IV. 868 ; Col to Ins, V. 88 ; his 


to Sou, V, 06 ; Sou to Vou, V. 160 
Friction as a source of heat, VlII. 80 

of fluids, V. 175 

, Laws of, VII. 20 

, Proportion of, to velocity, IV. 143 

of pulleys, VI. 81 

of water passing through a pitie, 

V. 122 


Friendly Islands, Tlie, IV. 106 

Frogs, VIII. 186 

Frost, I. 210; VIII. 268, 831 

, Action of, II. 204, 342; VIII. 140 

Fruit, Classifleation of, IV. 254 

, Imports of, III. 104 ; VIII. 283 

— of plants, IV. 252, 288 

, Tinned, III. 108 

Fucacese, VI. 286 
P’uchsiaj^The, V. 160 
Fuller, Thomas, VIII, 133 
Fuller s bichromate cell, V. 17 
Fullers-earth, III. 288 ; IV. 91 
Fumariaceee, V. 25 
Fungi, IV. 866 ; VI. 288 
Fungus meliteusis, V. 280 
“ Fur" in boilers, etc., II. 207 
Furs, CaiAdian, 1 1. 146, 230 
, Russian, III. 187 


Furst of Uri, V. 74 
Furze, The, V. 80 


Fusel oil, VI. 67 
Fusulina, III. 88 


Gabbro or diallage rock. III. 241 

Gaelic language. The, II. 817 

Galena, III.»170; VII. 863 

Galileo, 1. 112, 142,810; IL 55; VII. 179 

Galium, V. 158 

Gall-bladder, I. 100 

Gallas country, IV. 57 

Gallic acid, VJ. 133 

Galvanometers : 

For measuring resistance, V. 811 
The DiflTerential, V. 813 
The Tangent, V. 248 
Thomson’s reflecting, V. 250 
Gama grass, IV. 841 
Gambia, II. 144; LV. 66 
Gambler Islands, IV. 156 
Gambir, IV. 46 ; V. 164 
Gambol, V. 26 

Gamopetalse, IV. 866 ; V. 152, 224 
Ganges, IT. 6, 200 
Oarcinia Haaburii, V. 26 
Garnets, III. 177 
Gai, IV. 188 
— carbon, IV. 131 

, Uluminating power of, VII. 179 

Gaaea JII. 228, 224 ; IV. 143 
— , Effect of pressure on, IV. 144 

, Expansion of, by heat, VI II. 140 

— General Law for, V. 89 
— , Law of volume and pressure of, IV. 
807, 877 

, Liquefaction of, IV. 144 ; VIII. 208 

, Volume, temperature, and pressure 

of, III. sh 

Gascoigne, George, VIT. 8 
Gasolene, VIII. 167 
Gastric juice, I. 198, 886 
Gastropoda, III. 866 ; VI. 182 ; VIII. 58, 

Gauge, The Idiostatic, VI. 247 
Gauges for measuring pressuro, V. 103 
Gay, John. VIII. 821 
Geisster pump, V. 105 
Gemini, Constellation of, T. 48 
Genoa Cathedml, VIII. 7 
— — , decline of j^wer, V. 12 


Genoa, Republic of, V. 11 

, Wars between Venice and, V. 12 

GentianacesB, V. 226 
Gentianales, IV. 856 ; V. 225 
Geography : 

The earth, I. 11 
British Empire, I. 74 
Great Britain— England and Wales- 
physical characters, 1. 169 
England and Wales, social and topo- 
graphical, I. 285 
Scotland, I. 295 
Ireland, I. 876 

Isle of Man— Channel Islands— Heli- 
goland— Gibraltar— Maltese Islands 
—Asiatic Possessions, II. 1 
Asiatic Possessions, II. 121 
African Possessions— American Pos- 
sessions, II. 142 

American Possessions— Possessions iii 
Oceania, II. 288 
Possessions in Oceania, II. 813 
Euroi*e— France and Belgium, 11. 368 
Holland or the Netherlands— Germany 
—Austria-Hungary, III. 61 
Austria-Hungaiy — Switzerland — 
Sweden and Norway, III. 119 
Denmark— Russian Empire, III. 1S4 
Iberian Peninsula— Spain and Portugal 
—Italy— Balkan Peninsula, HI. 24S 
Turkish and Chinese Empires— divi- 
sions of Asia, HI. 817 
Division of Asia— Afjica, III. SS6 
Africa— North America, IV. 50 
United States — Mexico — Central 
America— West Indies, IV. 125 
South America— Oceania, IV. 151 
Geology ; 

Methods of inquiry— the divisions of 
the subject, II. 220 
Dynamical geology —epigene and h y po- 
gene agencies— denudation — at mo- 
spheric and fluviatile action, II. 294 
Glacialagencies— marine action, II. 842 
Marine action— theconstruetive action 
of the sea— the action of organic 
agencies. III. 85 

Organic action— hypogenc agencies— 
petrography, III. 95 
Rock-furniing minerals— rocks, their 
general characters and classihcatmu 
—siliceous fragmental rooks. III. 175 
Petrography — geotectonic or the 
architecture of the earth, III. 236 
Geotectonic, HI. 278 
Palieonlology — the chief divisions of 
the vegetable and animal kingdon s 
—historical geology, HI. 804 
Historical geology— the Arclifcan and 
Palaeozoic groups— Cambrian, Ordo- 
vian, Silurian, Devonian, Old Red 
Sandstone, and Carboniferous sys- 
tems, IV. 17 

Stratigraphical geology— the Permian 
system— the Secondary and Teitiary 
groups, IV. 87 

The Eocene, the Oligocene, the Mio- 
cene, the Pliocene, and the Pleisto- 
cene systems, IV. 146 
Geology of the British Isles, I. 78 
Geometrical instruments, HI. 214 
Geometry, Application of algebra to, 
VI. 339 

Geometry, I. 50, 108 
Triangles— <iuadrllaterals, I. 151 
Area, I, 241, 808 

Ratio and proiioi tion, applied to areas, 
ir. 22 

Polygons, II. 8S 
Circle, The, H. 158, 221 
Inscription and circumscription, If. 
265, 828 

Conic Sections— the parabola— the 
ellipse, HI. 24 

Conic sections— orals, HI. 74 
Spiral and other curves, HI. 101 


Geometrical Perspective : 

Detlnitious— proportional scales, HL 

Orthogr^hic and isometrio projec- 
tion— JProblems, III. 278 
Problems, HI. 842 ; IV, 80, 06, 165„ 
288, 801, 861 

Perspective of shadows : Problems* 
V. 48, 111,188 
George I., HI. 267 
George HI., I. 115; 11.86 
Geotectonic Geology, 1 1. 228 ; HI. 242* 
278 

Geotnipcs, VII. 874 
German : 

I. 53, 147, 244, 813, 855 

II. 18, 84, 175, 288, 299, 358 

III. 20, 100, 184, 243, 812, 326 

IV. 5, 119, 188, 228, 311, 872 

V. 51, 110, 188, 262, 817, 876 

VI. 44, 112, 174, 288, 29i», 868 
VH. 30, 114, 188, 262, 816, 878 
VTII. 80 

verbs, List of, VI. 360 ; VII. 50 

Germany, HI. 62; Government of, VIII- 
339 

, Charles XII. of Sweden and, V. 832 

, dominion over Italy, V. 11 

, Early titles in, VI. 0 

, Gothic architecture in, VIH. 9 

, Supremacy of, over Switzerland, 

V. 78 

German silver, Electric resistance of, IV- 
274, 276 

Geraniacese, V. 28 
Geraniales, The, IV. 856; V, 27 
tieranium. The, IV. 255; V. 28 
Germination in flowers, IV\ 118, 16T 

, Epigeal, IV. 202 

, Hy]»ogeal, IV. 292 

of seeds, IV. 292 

Gerona Cathedral, VIH. 10 

GesneraccsB, V. 228 

Geysers, *11. 44 

Ghent Town-hall, VIH. 10 

Ghosts, Stage, VII. 289 

Gibbs, James, VHl. 266 

Gibraltar, II. 2 

Gin, VI. 66 

Ginger, V. 862 

Ginger grass oil, IV. 844 

Ginseng, Y. 152 

Glacial deposits of the pleistocener 
system, IV. 148 
Glaciers, 1. 17; H. 78,108, 342 
Gladiolus V. 861 

Glands, The : Liver, I. 199, 836 ; lym 
phatic, 1. 337 ; j'ancreas, 1. 199, 386 ; 
peptic, I. 198, 385 ; Peyer’s, 1. 199 ; 
salivary, 1. 197; spleen, 11.84; thy- 
roid body, H. 84 
Glasgow Cathedral, VH. 888 
Glass, manufacture, I. 286 

tubing, To bend an<l break, III. 25& 

Glastonbury Abbey, VH. 830 
Glauconite, HI. 177 
Glen Rov, H. 70 
Globes, Problems with, I. 255 
Globigerina, HI. 38 
Glottis, IV. 294 
Gloucester Cathedral, VH. 834 
Gloxinia, V. 228 
Glucoses, VI. 180 
Glumales, IV. 866 ; V. 864 
Glumiflorse, IV. 856 ; V. 864 
Glycerin, IV. 150 ; VI. 60 
Glycyrrhiza, V. 89 
Gneiss, HI. 242 
Gnetace«, Tlie, VI. 50 
Goa powder, IV. 48 
Godwin, William, VII. 335 
Goitre, 11. 84 

Gold. H. 121 ; HI. 100; V. 821 jVH. 851 ; 
Test for, V. 821 ; Mint price of, VHl. 
85 

Gold Coast, II. 144 ; IV. 57 
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Ooldsmith, Oliver, VIII. asz ■ 
Ocmtometers, VII. 219 
Oonolobus oundurango, IV. 101 
Goorobeny, I»V, 289, 291. ; V. 149 
OordoQ, Lord George, VI IL 855 
Gosiarite, VIII. 80 

Gossyplum, II. 879; IV. 150, 291 ; V. 26 
Gothic Architecture, VI. 200; VII. 268, 
829 ; VIII. 0 
Gothlte, VIII. 28 
Goiiania doiiiingensia, IV. 101 
Gourds, V. 151 

Government of British Isles, 1. 79 

, Forms of, VIII. 124, 243, 807 

, Form of, in Italian Republics, V. 11 

, Sphere of, Vlil. 192, -242 

Gower, John," VI, 204 

Grafting, III. 154 

Graminese, V. 864, 865 

Grand Ba^m, II. 871 ; IV. 57 

Granite, I. 285, 825 ; II. 8 ; III. 240, 277 

Graive, The, IV. 256 ; V. 88 ; VII L 832 

sugar, VI. 1.30 

Graphite, III. 100, 239; IV. 131; VII. 
858 

Grasses, V. 864, 865 
Gravel, III. 179 - ' 

Gravitation, Attraction of, in connection 
witli the planets, I. 112 

, Eftfect on density of substances, 

' II. 89 

, Effect on the shape of the e.arth, I. 

62 

Gravity the cause of weight, V. 67 

, Centre of, IV. 871 * 

, , To find the position of, VI. 

281 

Gray, Thoina.s. VIII. 853 
Great Bear, The, I. 116 
Great Halt Lake, U 76 
Greece, HI. 252 ; VIIl. 12.5 
Gieek: 

V. 18, 76, 189, 204, 268, 833 

VI. 9, 74, 188, 198, 257, 821 

VII. 1, 05, 129» 205, 269, 838 

VI I I. 44. 103, 109, 227, 289, 335 
Greek Architecture, VI. 200, 378; VHI. 

266 

buildings, VI. 877 

Greek pattern, To construct the, III. 165 
Greene, Robert, VII. 196 
Greenlieart bark, IV. 47 
Greenland, I. 328 ; II. 145 ; III. IS5 
Greenock ite, VII. 854 
Greensand, HI. 95,865 
Greenstone, III. 241 

Green w Icih Obeeiwatory, I 76, 114; II. 
108 

Gregarinld»; VI. 249 
Gregory the Great, I. 80 
Gregory XIII., Pope, Correction of time 
by, II. 112 

Grey copper ore, VII. 35.5 
Grevwacke, UL 238 ; IV. 18 
Grids of paste accumulatms, VII. 47 
Griqualand, West, II. 143 
Gromia, VI. 250 
Ground nut, IV. 150 
Grove cell. The, V. 16 
Guano, 11. 148 ; III. 95 

deposits, IV. 153 

Guarana, IV. 102 
Guatemala, 1V^ 129 
Guelder-rose, V. 158 
Guernsey, H. 1 
Guiana, British, II. 242 
Guinea, Upper, IV. 67 
Gulf Stream, 1.264 ; II. 166 
Gum, IV. 210 ; arable, imports of, IV 
210 ; British, II. 878 ; enphorbium, 

III. 198 

Gun cotton, VI. 181 
Gunpowder, V. 4 

, Charcoal, V. 88 

, Reputed inventor of, VI. 186 

Gunyah, VllI. 99 


Guru nut, V. 27 
OustavuB Adolphus, V. 1S8 
Outta percha. III. 65, 180 
Outta-shea, III. 132 
Guttiferales, The, IV. 3.50 ; Y* 26 
Guy, Duke of Si>oleto, W 11 
Gymnospermia, Tile, HI 67 ; IV, 112, 
291, 292, 855, 866 ; VI. 49 
Gymnophonia, VHII. 186 
Gynandrophore, IV. 88 
Gynocardia odorata, IV. 101 
Gynaeceuin of flowers, The, IV. 118, 184 
Gypsum, II. 295; III. 178, 239; VII. 

852; VII 1.80 


Haddock, The, VI. 183 

Haddon Hall. Vll. 884 

Hainiatite, HI. 175, 239 ; V. 129 ; VHI. 28 

Hagenia Abyssinica, IV. 101 

Hail, I. 218, 214 

Hair, II. 251; VHI. 241 

Hales, John, VHI 69 

Halite or Rocksalt, 1. 78 ; III. 176, 239 ; 

VHI. 27 

Hall, Joseph. VII. 10 
Halley, Astronomer, 1 114 
Halogens, Tlie, IV'. 194 
Hampden, John, 11. 21.3, 216, 279. .339 
Hampton Court, II. 3.38 ; V’H 334 
Hardness of Minerals, V’on Mohs’ scale, 

HI. 99 ; VH. 164 
Hare’s-ears, V. 151 
Haricots, \'. 89 
Harmattan, The, V’‘Hl 286 
Harold, King, I. 8‘> 

Harp, Marloye’s, VI. 352 
Hartshorn, VIH. 165 
Harvey, Gabriel, VH. 69 
Hashash, VHI. 99 

Hassan, Sultan, The mosque of, VII. 145 

Hastings, Battle of. 1 89 

Hastings, Warren, III. 203 

Hauyne, VIIl. 80 

Havana, III. 250 

Havenius, Tlieodore, VIIl. 200 

Hawaiian Islands, I\’. 1.5o 

Hawes, Stephen, V'l, 32 n 

Hawksmoor, V’^IIT. 264 

Hawthorns, IV. 290, 843 ; V. 91 

Haytl, II. 241 ; IV. 129 

, The Spaniards in, 202 

Hazel, The, IV. 288 ; V. 290 
Hazelrig, Sir Artliur, 11. 213, 216 
Heart, The human, II. 16, 81 
Heat : 

Nature-theories— an eflect— tempera- 
ture— quantity of— sources of— ex- 
pansion produced by, VHI. 78 

Practical application— conversion into 
audible motion— expansion of liquid 
— gases- changes prod need — 1 ate n t 
heat — variation of freezmg-jKiint — 
freezing mixtures— boiling-point and 
pressure, V'lII. 138 

Cold produced by evaporation— lique- 
faction by pressure and low tempera- 
ture— radiant energy — mechanical 
effects and equivalent- conversion 
into work— sjiecific heat— conduc- 
tion, VIIl. 207 

Conduction, convection, radiation, 
good absorbers, VHi. 259 

generated by an electiic current, 

IV. 203 

, Unit of, VI. 122 

Heat values of substances. Table of, IV. 
8S2 

Heaths, V. 224 
Heavy Sj»ar, V. 65 
Hecla, Mount, III. 185 
Heidelberg, Castle of, VIII. 146 
Height, Effect of, on temperature and 
vegetation, II. 166 

of an inaccessible object, To find, 

VI. 118 ; VII. 104 


Heligoland,^ IL.2 . r 
Heliograph, Vll. 289 
Heliotrope, V. 226 
Helleborus, V. 24 
Hellenic race, The, II. 818 
Hemideamu^ indicus, IV. 101 
Hemiptera, VlI. 815, 878 
Hemlock, V. 162 

Hemp, I. 237 ; IV. 108 ; V. 293 ; VHI. 90' 
Henderson, Robert, VI. 828 
Henry I., of England, I. 140 

II., L 200, 202 ; IV. 72 

IH., I. 271 ; VHI. 126 

IV., II. 84, 98 

V., II. 34 

VI.. IL 85 

VH., ir. 218 

VHI., H. 279; VHI. 841 

Henryson, Robert, VI. 828 
Hepaticae, IV. 855 ; VI. 167 
Hephaistos, Temple of, VI. 877 
Heptagon, To construct a, IL 90 
Heracleum, V. 151 
Herbert, George, VHI. 134 
Herbs, V. 288 

Hereditary transmission, II. 180 
Heresy, Statute of, H. 98 
Hereward the Wake, I. 137 
Herm, Island of, II. 1 
Herrick, Robert, VHI. 135 
Herring, Tlie, I. 78, 297, 378 ; II. 1, 241 

Fishery, I. 171 ; II. 1 ; VIH. 122 

Herschel, Sir John, I. 115 

, Sir William, I. 115; IL 57; VHI. 

16 

Heteromera, VII. 874 
Heteroptera, VH. 878, 874 
Hetero.sporia, IV. 855 ; VI, 109 
Hevea, V. 292 

Brasilieusls, HI. 65 

Guyanensis, IH. 67 

Hevelius, I. 812 
Hexads, IV. 824 
Hexagon, To construct a, IL 89 
Hexham Abbey, Vll. 330 
Hey wood, John, VI LL 68 
Hibiscus elatus, IV. 274 
Hickories, The, V. 290 
High Commission, Tlie Court of, IL 214, 
279, 280 

Highlands, The, T. 296 
Hindu ArchiJ;ecture, VH. 200 
Hipparchus, I. 49 
Hippopotamus, IL 143; V’HI. 104 
Historic Sketches, 

English : 

I. 84, 98, 130, 200, 271, 326 

IL 81, 97, 150, 213, 278, 837 

HI. 14, 88, 148, 200, 264, 329 

IV. 8, 70 
General : 

IV. 134, 206, 264, 828 

V. 9, 72, 186, 201, 264, 829 

VI. 6 
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Hyde, Edward, VIII. 258 
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of, HI. 200 

, Mutiny in, HI. 204 
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Indigo, IV. 211 ; V. fK) ; VlII. 101 
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Inertia, Moments of. Tables, VHI. 90 
Inflammation of the lungs, 11. 148 
Inflections in elocution, VI. 89 
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Infusoria, VI. 249, 261 
Injectors, V. 125 
Ink, Red, VIH. 102 
Insect-eating plants. III. 211 
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Ipecacuanha^ III. 857 ; V. 154 
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, England and, IV. 70 
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Iris. V. 861 

Irish Parliament, IV. 76 

Rebellion, IV. 76 

Iron, I. 236, 287 ; IV. 274, 882 ; V. 129 ‘ 
VH. 842, 854; VIH. 92 

, Blasting, V. 129 

, Cast, V. 129 

mining, I. 285 

ore, H. 121 ; HI. 175 ; V. 120 

pyrites, VI I. 864 

, Stresses of, VH. 845 ' 
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“ Ironsides," The, II. 880 
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Isinglass, IH. 187 
Islands, 1. 14, 828 
Isobars, VHI. 262, 288 
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Isosjwria, IV. 866 ; VI. 110 
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Isotherms, I. 144 ; VHI. 162 
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Ivan, Princess, of Russia, V. 881 
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Jacobean Architecture, VIH. 201 
Jacobites The, III. 267 
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Jade, VIII. 29 
Jnina Architecture, VI. 200 
Jalap, HI. 867 ; V. 226 
Jamaica, 11. 241; V. 204; taken from 
Spain, IT. 841 
Jamaica rubber. III. 129 
James I. of England, H 160, 279 

I. of Scotland, VI. 827 

II. of England, IH. 85, 265 

Japan, HI. 819, 888 

route to London, VIH. 36 

Japanese Architecture, VJ. 200 
Jasniiues, V. 226 
Jasper, 111. 100 
Jatropna Manihot, V. 202 
Java, I. 828 ; IV. 166 

Buffalo, Horns of the, VIH. 165 
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Jeffreys, Judge, III. 88 
Jersey, II. 1 
Jet, HI. 87 
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Jews, History of the, IV. 264 

, Return of, to Jerusalem, IV. 187 
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John8on,^Dr. Samuel, VIII, 854 
yJouHon, Ben, VIII. 1 
Joule effect, The, VI. 810 
JudaS'trec, V. 89 

Jiidges, Corruption of, 1. 202 ; 111. 88 
Juglandaceee, V. 290 
Julian Periml, The, 1. 811 
Juncacese, IV. 274 ; V. 8t)4 
Juiigermaunia, VI. 109, 170 
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Jupiter (planet), 1. 114, 120, ISI', 250 ; 
11. 55 

Jupiter, Temple of, VI 877 

Olyinpius, TeinjOe of, VII. 10 

Stator, Temple of, Vll. 18 

Jurassic rocks, 111. 95 ; IV. 89 
Jury, Trial by, BuslieU's case, 111. 14 
Jute, I. 287; 11. 121; IV. 272 ; V. 27; 
VIII. 99 

Jutes, The, I. 85 
Juvenal, Vll. 281, 202 


Kairwan, The mosque of, VII. 143 

Kaleidoscope, The, Vll 240 

Kalmia, V. 224 

Kamala, IV. 101 

Kangaroo, II. 243 ; VI 11. 251 

Kaolin, 111. 177, 288 

Kara, IV. 102 

Kauri, IV. 211, 242 

Keats, John, VIII. 355 

Kei appl^ III. 194 

Kcntisn Rag, IV. 91 

Kepler, 1. 51 

Kernel, IV. 254 

Kerosene, VI. 4; Vlll. 107 

Ketones, VI. 2 

Keuper (marls). III. 238 

Key mis, Captain, II. 153, 154 

Kidneys, The, II. 140 

Kinematics, V. 837 

Kinetic energy, IV. 817 ; V. 121, 170, 177 ; 

VI. 88; Vll. 210, 279 
Kinetics, IV. 141 
Kirby Hall, VIII. 200 
Kittool, IV. 278 
Knot, A marine, 1. 75, 125 
Knowle House, V111. 200 
Kola nuts, IV. 40 ; V. 27 
Kollin, Battle of, VI. 9 
Korea, III. 880 
Koussa, IV. 101 
Kyanite, VIII. 29 
Kyd, Thomas, VII. 196 
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Lkblat®, IV. 255 ; V. 288 
Labour, I. 880 ; Vll. 148, 208, 278 
Labourers, Statutes of, 1. 829 

, Rising of, under Richard 11., I. 320 

Labuan, II. 124 
Labumuiii, V. 90 
Lnbyrintliodonta, VIII. 180 
Lace manufacture, 1. 230, 380 
Lacertilia, Vill. 188 
Lacteals, I. 887 
“ Ladies -mantle,” The, V. 91 
Ladrotie Islands, IV. 150 
Lady’s-slipper,” The, V.862 
Lievulose, VL 130 
Lager beer, VI. OG 
Lagetta lintearia, V. 291 
Lagoons, II. 80 ; III. 85 
Lagos, II. 144 ; IV. 57 

Piassata, IV. 272 

Laintlaintaiii, IV. 151 
Lakes, I. 15; II. 80,280 
lAllemantia iberica, IV. 151 
Lamellibmncbiata, VI. 249; Vll. 50 


Lnmiales, IV. 856 ; V. 288 
Lamp, The Safety, Vlll. 259 
Lampblack, IV. 181 

Lancaster, John of Gaunt, Duke of, IT. 

08 ; VI. 203, 205 
Lancelet, The, Vlll. 122 
Land, Vll. 148, 208, 273 
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Kirkli, III. 68 ; Owarlensis, III. 68 ; 
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Landslip, II. 77 
Langland, William, VI. 202 
Laiigton, Stephen, I. 99, 202 
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Lan^ages, The affinity of different, 
II. 250 
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Larches, VI. 51, 52 
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Larynx, The, II. 209 ; IV. 294 
Latimer, Hugh, VI. 329 
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Lavender, IV. 844 ; V. 288 
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Laws, VHl. 191 
Layamon, VI. 187 
Layer Mamey Hall, VHl. 200 
Lead, I. 235 ; IV. 274, 270, 332 ; V. 194 ; 
VH. 852 
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in accumulators, Vll. 45 

, Oxide of, VH. 47 
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Leaf, The, 802 

, Effect of light upon, VII. 120 

, Cause of fail in autumn of, HI. 110 

, Functions, etc., of, HI 110 

Leap Year, II. 112 
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Lecythis, IV. 256 

Lee, Nathaniel, VHl. 256 

Leech, VIT. Ill 

Leeward Islands, The, H. 242 

Legume, I. 270 ; IV, 2>4 

Iweguminosee, V, 88, 89 ; fruits, IV. 254 

Leicester, Earl of, I. 271 ; V. 268 

Leinster, I. 879; King of, IV. 71 

Lemnocea, V. 860 

Lemon grass olL IV. 344 

Lemon plant. The, V. 87 

Lemons, VIH. 288, 285 

Lemuroidea, Vlll. 815 

Lens esculents, V. 89 

Lenses, VH. 867 ; VHl. 13 

Lentibularlace». V. 228 

Lentils, I. 270; HI. 298; V. 89 

Leon Hospital, VIII. 146 

Leopoldinla Piassaba, IV. 272 

Lepldoptera, VII. 815, 374 

Leriodendron talipifera, V. 24 
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Leucite, Vfll. 29 e 

l.eucobryum, VI. 168 

Leuconotis eugenifolfus. III. 129 

Leuthen, The battle, VI. 9 

Lever and its application, Tlic, VI. 279 

Lias, HI. 178, 278 

Liberia, IV. 57 

Liberian rubber. III. 129 

Libra, Constellation of, I. 48 

Lichfield Cathednl, Vll. 332 

Light : 

Origin and effects of, VH. 117 
Motion of light— images— shadows^- 
light enfeebled by distance— light- 
measuring, Bunsen’s photometer- 
illuminating power of gas— speed of 
light, VH. 176 

Reflection of light — formation of imag^ 
— stage ghosts— heliograph— kalei- 
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Bending of light— mug experiment- 
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VH.365 c 
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Refraction of, 1. 100 

Lignite, 111. 87; IV. 147 
Ligulat®, IV. 856 ; VI. 109 
Liguliflor®, V. 154, 155 
Lilac, V. 220 
Liliales, IV. 850; V. 862 
Lilie®, V. 864 

Lilium, V. 8641 ' 

Lily of the Valley, V. 864 
Lima, IV. 155 
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Lime, The, V. 87; VIH. 285 
Lime juice, HI. 295 
Lime light, HI. 823 
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solution of, 11. 297 
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Limnanthes Douglasii, V. 66 
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Lincoln Cathedral, VH. 830 
Linden, The, V. 27 
Line®, V. 227 
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Linoleum, IV. 844 
Linseed, I. 287; IV. 291 ; V. 27 
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Lords, The House of, I. 79, 298 ; VIIT. 
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Louis IX., Campaign against, 1. 273 
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Marsh-pennywort, V. 151 
Marsilia, VI. 100 
Marston, John, VHI. 68 
Marsupials, VHI. 251, 815 
Martyrs, 1 1 100 
Mashonaland, IV. 58 
Masseranduba, HI. 198 
Massinger, Philip, VI 1 1. 05 
Matico, IV. 47 

Maurice de Prendergast, IV. 78 

Mauritius, IT. 8 

Mayetice Cathedral, VIT. 203 

Mead, the Quaker, III. 14 

Meadow-sweet, V. 90 

Measures, H. 113, 166<171 

Measurements uf Areas (see Mensuration). 


Mcasui'emcnts of Angles, VII. , 108. 
105 

of Laud, VII. 102 

Measuring Light, VII. 178 
Meat Pootls, 1. 208, 885 

, Tinning and extracts of, IV. 150 

Meath, King of, IV. 71 
Mecca, IV. 828 ; The great mosque at, 
VII. 145 o . 

Mechanics, Applied : 

Classification of quantities—the sum 
of quantities, illustrations, V. 837 

Deductions from exi>erimenta~defects 
in apparatus — results — modem 
methods — quantities and curves. 
VI. 81 

Work, energy, etc.— law of work— 
jierpetual motion — efficiency of 
machine— numerical calculators of 
work, etc,, VI. 88 

Mechanical advantage of a macliine— 
velocity ratio— simple inaohines— 
screw-jack — pulleys — hydraulic 
press, VI. 152 

Practical efficiency- real mechanical 
advantage— law of a niachiiie, VI, 
214 

Turning tendency of a force— moments 
of force— law of moments— the lever 
—safety valves— weighing machines, 

VI. 278 

Rate of doing work— unit of power— 
Watt’s experiment — waterfalls — 
engines, VI. 844 

Friction : Laws of, cx)>erimental de- 
ductions, M'astc of energy by, trans- 
mission of power, VII. 29 

Work represented by an ai-ea— drawing 
curves- Watt’s indicator diagram— 
horse-power, VH. 87 

Useful horse-i>ower— measurement of 
energy and ]>ower by dynamometers 
—dynamometers, VII. 149 

Force, mass, and velocity— accelera- 
tion— momentumandkinetiocnergy, 

VII. 212 

Kinetic energy of rotating bodies — 
function of fly-wheel and size re- 
quired, VII. 279 

Strength of materials— “ stress" and 
“strain ’’- Hook’s law — elementary 
rules, VII. 841 

Laws of Tensile and shear stress and 
strain— strength of boilers and pipes 
—strength and stiffness of shafts— 
rules, etc., VIII. 21 

Bending or flexure — strength and 
stlflbesH of beams— rules, etc., VIH. 
88. 151 

Spiial springs— centripetal and centri- 
fugal forces, VIII. 213 

Centrifugal force— harmonic motion, 

VIII. 272 

Media, Kingdom of, IV. 134 
Medina, IV. 829 

Mediterranean, The chief ports of the, 
VII. 358 

Medlar. IV. 290 ; V. 91 
Medullary rays. III. 54 

system, HI. 109 

Medusae, VI. 805 
Meerschaum, HI. 17S 
Melampyrum, V. 2*27 
Melanesia, IV. 150 
Melanterlte, VIII. 80 
Melchthal of Unterwald, V. 74 
Meliceae, V. 27, 87 
Melloiil’s thermo-pile, VI. 386 
Melon, The, V. 151 
Melrose Abbey, VII. 884 
MeudeltefTs periodic law, V. 828 

Meni, IV. 151 

Mensuration, VII. 101, 166, 225, 287 
Mentha arveiisis, IV. 101 
Menthol, IV. 101 ; V. 288 
Mei-curialis, V. 292 
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ITercuiy, I. 142 ; III. 100 ; IV. 274, 276 ; 
V. 269; VII. 862, 864 ; VlII. 100, 103 

, Ck)in]^unds of. V. 260 

, to remove oxide firom, V. 107 

Mercury (planet). 1. 61, 114, 250, 309 

Merlcarpe, IV. 286 

Meridian, I. 68, 116 

Mesenibryanthacese, V. 161 

Mesocarp, The, III. 56 

Mesophyll. The, III. 65 

Meaozoic rockn, III. 278, 868 ; IV. 88 

Meapllus, IV. 290 ; V. 61 

Metacontre, IV. 872 

Metals, V. 1, 66, 129, 198, 257, 821 

, Flow of, IV. 142 

, Properties of, III. 225 

Metals and alloys, V. 1 
Metamorphism, III. 97 
Metasperm, IV. 187 
Metazoa, VI. 249, 261 
Meteograms, VIII. 262 
Meteorology : 

The atmosphere, VIII. 92 
Temperature of the air— Its measure- 
ment and distribution-^atmospheric 
pressure, VIII. 160 
Atmospheric prcssure, VIII. 261 
Atmospheric movements, VIII. 251, 
280 

Atmospheric moisture, VIII. 828 
Meteors, II. 50, 104 
Methylated spirit, VI. 67 
Methyl hydrate, VI. 5 
Metric system of weights and measures, 
III. 823, 840; VI 1. 102 
Mexico, IV 127 ; the Spaniards In, V. 202 
Mexican Architecturc, VI. 200 

tlbre, rv. 278 

whisk, IV. 273 

Mica, III. 97; VI. 186; micas, various, 
III. 177 

schist, in. 242 

Microphone, The. VI. 298 
Micropyle, 1116, IV. 180 
Microscopes, VlII. 18 
Middelburg Town-hall, VlII. 10 
Middleton, Thomas, VIII. 08 
Mignonette, V. 26 
Milan Cathedral, VIII. 7 
Miles, Comparison of the various, II. 
114 ; English, I. 76 ; geographical], 

I. 75 126 

Milk as food, I. 208, 835 
Milky Way, ^e, II. 172 
Mill, John Stuart, VIII, 242 
Millets, V. 365 
Millipores, III. 87 
Miltiades, IV. 188 

Milton, John, VI. 135 ; VIII. 133, 193 
Mimosa barks, IV. 212 
Mimosese, V. 89 
Mimulus, V. 227 

Mimusops elata. III. 103 ; globosa, III. 

Minaret of mosque, VII. 145 
Mineral veins, III. 277 
Mineralogy : 

Dednitionof a mineral— properties — 
crystallisation, VII. 158 
Crystals and crystallography, VII. 217 
Crystallography— classitication, VII. 
805 


Descriptive mineralogy— native ele- 
ments— sulphides and arsenide**,' 
VII. 850 

Chlorides, etc.*— oxides and oxygen 
salts, VIII. 27 

Minerals, III. 98; classification of, VII. 
807 ; hardness of. III. 99; VII, 164 ; 
rock-forming, III. 99, 175 
Minotto cell, The, V. 84 
Mint, V. 288 
Miocene aystem, IV. 147 
Mispickel, VII. 855 
Mississippi, The, II. 298, 299 
Mist, I. 210 


Mistletoe, The, V. 289 
Mistral, The, VIII. 286 
Mites, ITie, VII. 249 
Mohammedanism, VII. 142 
Mole, The eyes of a, VII. 124 
Molecular weight, V. 823 
Molecules, III. 227 ; IV. 1 
Molinia cterulea, IV. 214 
Mollusca, III. 866 ; VI. 182, 186, 249 ; 
VIII. 56, 118, 297; the eye of, VII. 
174 ; organ of taste, VIII. 118 ; sense 
of touch, VIII. 297 
Moluccas, III. 62 ; IV. 156 
Moments, The law of, VI. 278 
Momentum, VII. 215 
Monads, IV. 324 
Monagon, To construct a, II. 91 
Monarchies, Constitutional, VlII. 244 
Monarchy, Federal, VIII. 339 
Money, VII. 146; VlII. 19, 84. {See 
also Capital.) 

Mongolian race. The, TI. 248, 348 
Monkey, The puzzle tree, VI. 51, 52 
Monkeys, If. 121 ; VlII. 815 
Monmouth, The Duke of. III. 83 
Monocarpic plants, IV. 253 
Monocotyledons, III. 58, 1,53, 212, 802, 
860, 380 ; IV. 291, 355, 356 ; V. 361 
Monodelphia, VIII. 315 
Monotoca elllptica, IV. 843 
Monotremata, VIII. 315 
Monotropacejp, V. 224 
Monsoons, I. 146 
Monte Video, IV. 156 
Montenegro, III. 252 
Moon, The, I. 192, 352; action upon 
tides, I. 265, 266 ; craters and 
mountains on, I. 352 ; diameter, I. 
311 ; distance from the earth, I. 811 ; 
eclipse of, I. 02, 312; II. 106; VII. 
177 ; observing the, best tune for, 1. 
852 ; phases of, I. 812 
Moorish Architecture, VII. 142 
M'pogo nuts, IV. 151 
Morat, Siege of, V. 70 
More, Thomas, VI. 829 
Moreee, V. 293 
Morocco, IV. 66 
Morphia, VI. 134 
Mortgage, VlII 271 
Moscliatel, V, 153 
Moscow, III. 1S8 
Moselle, VIH. 334 

Mosques, Tlie Architecture of, VII. 142 
Mosses, IV. 355; VI. 167 
Motion, Conversion of heat into, VIII. 
139, 210 

, Newton’s laws of, VII. 215 

Mountain chains, Directions of, 1. 322, 
324 

torrents, II. 78 

Mountains, Formation of, II. 40 

, The highest, II. 5 

Mouth, The human, I. 196 
Mozambique, III. 250; IV. 57 
Mucous membrane, I. 106 
Mudar, IV, 214 
Mudstone, HI. 238 
Mulberry, IV. 290 ; V. 293 

pajMr, IV. 212 

“Mundlc," VII. 854 
Munich, 8t Michael's, VIII. 146 
Mungo Park, IV. 57 
Munster, I. 879 ; King of, IV. 71 
Musa, IV. 214 
Musacece, V. 362 
Muscl, IV. 855 ; VI. 167 
Muscine®, IV. 855 ; VI. 165 
Muscovy, V. 831 

Muscular system, Human, I. 87, 188 
Music : 

I. 81, 94, 158, 204, 276, 888 

II. 27, 98, 129, 194, 257, 821 ' 

III. 1, 105, 148, 205, 269, 888 

IV. 18, 79, 160 

Musical sounds, Qiialit4e8 of, VII. -09 


Musk root, rv. 100 c 
MuskwoM, IV. 842 
Mustards, The, V. 26 
Myriopoda, III. 866 ; VI. 249; VII. 250 
Myristica angolensis, IV. 150 : Surinam* 
ensis, lA^ 150; guatemaleUais, lY. 
151 

Myristace®, V. 292 
Myrobalans, IV. 212 ; Vllt 102 
Myrtace®, V. 149 
Myrtle, Tasmanian, IV. 342 
Myrtoles, IV. 856 ; V. 86^ 149 
Myrtus cheken, IV. 101 
Myxomycetes, VI. 284, 285 


Naiade®, V. 866 
Naias, V. 866 
Naples, III. 251 

Napoleon Bonaparte, VIII. 841 ; at St. 

Helena, H. 146 
Naphtha, VIH. 166 
Narcissales, IV. 856; V. 861 
Narcissus, V. 361 
Nardus, IV. 255 ; V. 865 
Narses, V. 10 
Narwhal ivory, VIII. 165 
Natal, IT. 143 
plum HI. 194 

National debt, I. 79 ; Goschen’s scheme 
for converting the, II. 280 
Nationality, VIH. 128 
Nautilus. Tlie, VIH. 119 . 

Nebular hyiHJthesis, The, II. 174 

theory, II. 89 

Necks (geological), III. 277 
Nectandra rodl®i, V. 292 
Nectaries, IV. 38 
Nectarine, The, V. 90 
Negroes, II. 852 
Nclumbium, V. 24 
Nematohelminthes, VII, 56 
Nemocera, VH. 874 ’ 

Neolithic period, Man’s weapons, etc., 
in the, IV. 149 

Nej^nthales, IV, 356; V. 291 
Nepenthes, HI. 211 
Nepheliiio, VIH. 29 
Nephelium, V. 88 
Neptune, 1. 115,256; II. 55 
Nereis, The, VH. 58 

Netherlands, HI. 61 ; X 264 ; Spain and 
the, V. 264 

Netley Abbey, VII. 882 
Neurqptei’a, VH. 815, 378, 874 
New Cfaledonia, IV. 156 
New Granada, IV, 154 
New Guinea, H. 815, 868 ; Western, IIL 
362 

New Hebrides, IV. 156 

New York, IV. 61, 125 

New Zealand, I. 828; 11.815 

Newfoundland, I. 828 ; H. 145, 241 

Newgate prison, VIH. 266 

Newland’s law of octavos, V, 823 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 1. 40, 112 

Newton's laws of motion, VII. 215 

Newts, VIH. 186 

Niagara Falls, 11. 78, 289 

Nicar^ua, IV. 129; the canal, IV. 127. 

Nicotianaafflnis, V. 227 

tabacum, V. 227 

Nicotine, VI. 138 
Nickel, V. 182 

glance. VII. 855 

Nickeline, VI 1. 158 
Night-lights, IV. 150 
Nightshade, Dradly. IV. 46 ; V. 227 

, The enchanter i, V. 150 

Niko nuts, IV. 151 
Nile, The, III. 818 

Nismes, Maison Carrie at VIL 19; 

Temple of Diana, VII, 10 . 

Nltella, VI. 170 
Nitrates, VH. 159 ; VlII. 80 
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Nitrate of aodat^poiits ia deserta, IV. 

Nitratine, Vin. 80 
Nitre, V, 8 ; VIII. 80 
Nitric acid, 1. 142 ; IV. 69 
Nitrogen, prepaiatiou, propertlea, etc., 
of, IV. 66 

, Oxidee ot, IV. 68 

taken in by plants, III. 211 

Nitroglycerin, VL 69 
Noctiluca, VL 261 
Nopal, The, V. 161 
Nordhauaen sulphuric acid, IV. 259 
Nore Light The, L 171 
Normans, The, I. 96, 186, 201 ; IV. 71 ; 
VI. 78 

Norman Architecture, VII. 204 
Norton, Thomas, VII. 195 
Norwa^ III. 122 

Nose, The human, VII. 803, 861 ; VIII. 
41 

Notommata, VII. 114 
Novara, Cathedral of, VII. 202 
Nubia, IV. 67 
Nucellus, The, IV. 186 
Nuculane, IV. 264, 266 
Nudiflone, IV. 856 ; V. 804 . 
Niimmulites, III. 88 
Nutation, 1. 268 

Nutmegs, V. 292; mace of, IV. 188 
Nuts, as fruit of plant, IV. 254, 288 
Nux- vomica, V. 226 
Nympha^mefB, V. 24, 864 


Oak, IV. 288, 291 ; Y. 290 ; VIII. 92, 226 ; 
African, V. 87 

apples, V. 290 

, Stress of, VII. 845 

Oakham Castle, VII. 834 
Oats, V. 866 
Obsidian rocks, III, 241 
Occultatioif, An, II. 107 
Ocean currents, I. 264 ; effect of, II. 106 
Oceania, IV. 156 ; British possessions lu, 
I. 70 ; 11. 242 
Oceans, The, 1. 15, 262 
O’Connor, Boderic, king of Connaught, 
IV. 71 

Octagon, To construct an, II. 89 

Odo, Bishop, I. 102, 138, 139 

^Esophagus, The, I. 198 

Ogea gum, IV. 211 

Ohm, An electric, IV. 205 ; VI. 123 

Ohm s law, IV. 205 

Oil of vitriol, IV. 268 

OiU, VI. 129 ; vegetable, TV. 149 

Olacales, The, IV, 866 ; V. 27, 87 

Old Red Sandstone, III. 274 ; IV. 20 

Oleacee, V. 226 

Oleander, V. 226 

Olearia argophylla, IV. 842 

Olefiant ga^ IV. 188 

Oleic acid, VI. 129 

Ollgocene system, IV. 147 

Olives, V. 226 

Olive oil. Cotton oil sold as, IV. 160 
Olivine, IIL 177 ; VIII. 29 
O’Lochlln, llortogh, king of Ulster, 
IV. 71 

Oman, III. 888 

Omar, IV. 880 ; mosque of, VII. 148 
Onogracem, V. 149, 160 
Onyx, III. 100 
Oolite, III. 88, 289, 278, 270 
Oomyoete^Vl. 284» 286 
Oosphere, The, IV. 187 
Oospore, The, IV. 187 
Opachala, IV. 161 
Opal, in. 176 
Opalescence, VII. 168 
Opbidia, VIII. 187, 188 
Ophioroidea, VIII. 56 
Oplathobrandiiata, VIII. 119 
Opium, II. 121, 122 ; V. 26 
Oposamna, VllL 251 


Opuntia coccinelllfera, V. 161 ; vulgaris, 
V. 151 

Orange, The Prince of (William the 
Silent), V. 267 

Orange River Free State, IV. 68 
Oranges, I. 287 ; II. 2 ; Alll. 288, 286 
Orange tribe of plants, V. 87 
Orchidales, IV. 866 ; V. 861 
Orchids, Bee, V. 862 ; Blitls’-nest, V. 801 

, Fertilisation of, IV. 186 

Ordeal beans of Old Calabar, IV. 102 
Oidoviau syatera, I. 178 ; 111. 242, 277, 
866 ; IV. 19 
Ores, III. 278 ; V. 1 

, Copper, V. 196 ; VII 354. 856 

. Iron, II. 121 ; III. 175 ; V. 129 

Organometallic bodies, VI. 2 
Organ pipes, VI. 854 
OiTeans, ^ttle at, II. 85 
Orrain, VI. 138 
Ormuzd, IV. 134 
Ornithodelphia, VIII. 815 
Ornithorhynchus, VIII. 815 
OrobanchacesB, V. 227 
Orpiment, V. 268 ; VII. 355 
Orthoptera, VII. 815, 873, 875 
Orvieto Cathedral, VIII. 7 
Oryza sativa, V. 865 
Osseous system. Human, I 23, 84 
Ostracoda, III. 340 ; VII. 191 
Ostrich-farming, 11. 143; feathers, VIII. 
166 

Oswald^ King, I. 86 
Otho the Great in Italy, V. 11 
O'Toole, St. Laurence, auhb shop, IV. 74 
Otway, Thomas, VIII 25b 
Ovary of flower, IV 118, 184 
Ovules of plants, IV. 184, 186 
Owala, IV. 151 
Ox, African, VIII. 165 
Oxalic acid, 11. 879 ; VI. 68 
OxalidesB, V, 27 
Oxalis acetosella, V. 28 
Oxford, Sheldonian Theatre, VIII. 204 
Oxides (various), VIII. 27 ; of carbon, 
IV. 181 ; of lead, Vll. 47 ; of nitro- 
gen, IV. 08 ; of sulphur, IV. 258 
Oxygen, III. 98, 224, 226, 260 ; VIII. 80 ; 

absorbed In breathing, II. 149 

, Preparation of, III. 257 

salts, VIII. 29 

Oyster, The, VIII. 67 

fishery, 1. 171 

Ozone, III. 821 ; IV. 832 


Pachydermata, VIII. 261 
Padua and Hungary combine with Genoa 
against Venice, V. 12 
Parcha, IV. 848 

PalwoUthlc Period, Man’s w'eapous, etc 
in the, IV. 149 

Palaeontology, II. 228 ; III. 864 
Palaeozoic group of rocks, III. 868 ; IV. 

18 ; VII. 361 
Paloquinm, V. 226 
Palate, The human, 1. 196 
Palladium, V. 822 ; VII. 851 
Pallas, 1. 114 
“Palm ” (willow), V. 292 
Pal males, IV. 856; V. 865 
Palraite (pelmiet), IV. 274 
Palms, V. 866 ; the date, VIII. 284 ; the 
fan, V. 866 ; the oil, V. 366 ; the wax, 
Palm-oil, I. 287 ; IV. 149 [IV. 49 

Palukyan architecture, VI. 200 
Pampas, I. 16 
Pancreas, The, I. 199, 886 
Pansies, IV. 291, 862 
Pantheon, The, at Rome, VII. 20 ; VIII. 
71 

Pantopoda, VII. 249 

Papal legate at Bruges, English repre- 
sentatives meet the, VI. 208 
Papaver, V. 24 
Papaw tree, IV. 48 ; V. 161 


Paper making. Fibres for, IV. 270 

materials, vegetable, IV. 212 ; V. 20, 

866 

for water-colour drawing, V, 167 

Paper money, VIII. 86, 86, 147 
PapilionaoesB, V. 89 
Papin's Digester, VIH. 142 
Pappus, IV. 89 
Paraffin, VI. 4 ; VIII. 167 

wax, VI. 186 

Paraguay, IV. 166 

Parallels, I. 60, 108 

Paramsecium, VI. 251 

Para-rubber, 111. 06 

Parasites, VI. 249 ; vegetable, 271, 878 

Pardons, Sale of. III. 86 

Parietales, The, IV. 866 ; V, 24 

Paris, II. 870 ; architecture, VIII. 148, 144 

, Notre-Dame Cathedral, VII. 207 

, Treaty of (1762X VI. 9 

Paris Herb, V. 864 

Parliament, English, I. 79 ; VIII. 191, 
245, 240, 809 ; the first, 1. 140; tlie 
Mad, I 274 

, Irish memliers, I. 879 

, New Houses of, VIII. 266 

, Scotcli members, I. 298 

Parliamentarj' representation, VIII. 808 
Parnell, Thomas, VIII. 822 
Parsees, The, II. 819 
Parsnip, The, V. 162 
Parthenon at Athens, Tlie, VI, 376 
Pascal’s principle of transmission of 
piessure by fluids, IV. 249 
Passlflorales, 1 V. 856 ; V. 88, 150 
Passion Play, The, VII. 198 
Passport, VIII, 272 
Patchouli, V. 288 
Paulllnia sorbilis, IV. 102 
Payeua, III. 181 ; Leerii, III. 182 
Peace of Constance, The, V. 11 
Peach, The, V. 90 

Pear, The, IV. 843 ; V. 91 ; The prickly, 
V. 151 

Pears, fruit, IV. 290 
Peas, V. 89 
Peat, 1. 878 

bogs, in. 86 

Pedlcularis, V. 227 
Peele, George, VII. 196 
Pekin, III. 820 

Pelargonium, The, IV. 266 ; V. 28 

Pelecypoda, III. 866 

Pelmatozoa, VI. 249 

Peltier effect, VI. 316 

Pelvis, The, I. 26, 84 

Pendulums, Compensating, VIII. 186 

Peninsulas of Europe, I. 822, 828 

Penn, William, III. 14 

Pentaclethra macrophylla, IV. 161 

Pentads, IV. 824 

Pentagon, To construct a, II. 90 

Pentamera, VII. 874 

Pentsteinou, V. 227 

Pepin the Short, V. 10 

Pepo, IV. 264, 289 

Pep|>er’8 Ghost, VII. 289 

Pepper, V. 298 ; Vlll. 222 

Peppers, Chili. V. 227 

Peppermint, IV. 844 

camphor, IV. 101 

Percussion, Heat caused by, VIII. 81 
Perfume of a flower, IV. 87, 114 
Perfumery, Trade in plants for, IV. 
844 

Perfumes, V. 288 
Perianth of flower, IV. 88 
Periblein, The, IV. 187 
Periodic Law. Mendicjeffs, V. 823 
Perisperm, IV. 188 
Ferissodaotyla, VIII. 816 
Periwinkle, The, V. 226 
Permian system, IV, 87 
Perpendiculars, To di aw, 1. 109 
Perpetual motion, VI. 88 
Persia, III. 888 ; History of, IV. *184 
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Peralan Architecture, VI. 200, 277 ; VII. 
146 

berries, IV. 211 

power. The, IV. 184 

Personalea, IV. 856 ; V. 227 
Perspective, I. 70, 156, 221, 270, 841 ; VI. 
19, 78. {See also Geometrical Per- 
sp^tive.) 

Peru, IV. 155 ; The Spaniards in, V. 203 
Petaloide», IV. 856 ; V. 801 
Petals of flower, IV. 40, 114 
Peter the Great, of Russia, V. .S2P 
Peterborough Oathedral, VII. 381, 884 
Petition of Right, The, II. 279 
Petrifying springs, II. 207 
Petrography, II. 228 ; III. 98, 175, 238 
Potrofeum, VI. 4 ; VII. 858; VIII. 166 
Petunia, The, V. 227 
Peumus Boldus, IV. 102 
Phsenogamous jj^aiits, IV. 354 
Phanerogamia, The, iIL 860 ; IV. 854 
Pharaohs of Egypt, The, IV. 207 
Pharaoh-Necho, IV. 210 
Pharbitis purpurea, V. 226 
Pharynx, The, I. 190, 198 ; IV. 294 
Phascacese, VI. 169 
Pbaseoliis vulgaris, V. 89 
— multiflonis, V. 89 
Philadelphia, IV. 126 
Philadelphus, V. 149 
Philip the Fair, II. 38 
Philippines, IV. 156 
Dilips, Ambrose, VIII. 822 
Phillips, John, VIII. 250 
Philosopher's Stone, The, III. 228 
Phlogistic Theory, III. 228 
PhoRophycew, VI. 230 
Phonograph, The, VI. 298 
Phonollte, III. 241 
Phosphates, VIII. 80 
Phosphorescence, VII. 118, 168 
Phosphoric acid, IV, 822 
Phosphorus, HI. 259 ; IV. 821 
Photometers, VII. 178 
Fhotophone, VII. 242 
Phyllocladus tnchotnanoides, IV. 212 
Pliyllopoda, VII. 191 
Physalls, V. 227 
Plwsical Geography : 

The earth, I. 60 

Map, How it is made, I. 125 

The air, I. 141 

Water— atmospheric moisture— dew- 
hoar ftost— mist— fog— cloud— min 
—snow— hail, I, 20S 
Sea— tides, currents, etc., I. 201 
The land : Extent, distribution, con- 
tours, and composition, I. 821 
The interior of the earth— earthquakes 
—volcanoes, II. 89 

Movements of the earth’s crust- 
springs— rlvers-lakes, II. 70 
Water of the land— climate and dis- 
tribution of plants and animals, 
11. 108 

Physiology. (See Human.) 

PhysopoSl, Vll. 875 
Physostigma venenosum, IV. 102 
Phytelephas macrocarpa, IV. 844 
Pia8saba, IV. 272 
Piche, IV. 100 

Picramnia antidesma, IV. 102 
Picric acid, VI. 188 

Picture plane of ground }>lan, III. 
215 

Pilocarpus pennatifolius, IV. 102 

Pilularia, VI. 109 

Fimi»emel, IV. 255 

Pin making, VII. 211 

Pin-hole experiments on light, VII. 176 

Pine, Imports of, VIII, 220 

Huon, IV. 842 

Pitch, Stress of, VIL 845 

Yellow, Stress of, VI I. 845 

Plneatpple, IV. 290 ; V. 862 ; VIII. 285 
Pise wool, IV. 271 


Pines, The (Finns), IV. 291 ; VI. 51, 52 ; 
VIII. 92; Pinus Australis, IV. 271 ; 
Pinus Larioio, IV. 271 
Pinguicula, III. 211 ; V. 228 
Pipe-clay, III. 288 
Pi Impales, IV. 856 ; V. 293 
Piper methystirum, IV. 102 
Pipes, Briar root, IV. 844 
Pipes, Hydraulic, sise of and pressure 
to use, V. 178 

, Strength of, VIII. 21. 22 

Pisa Cathedral. VII. 202 ; VIII. 7 
Pisani, Admiral, attacks and destroys 
the Genoese fleet, V. 12 
Pisces, III. 867 ; VI. 249; VIII. 122, 184 

, Constellation of, I. 48, 253 

Pistacia lentiscus, V. 88 ; vera, V. 88 
Pistil of flower, IV. 118 
Pisuni sativum, V. 89 
Pitch, Musical, Standards of, VII. 99 
Pitch, Natural, VIII. 86 
Pitch Wende, VIII. 27 
Pitcher plants, HI. 211 
Pith, III. 100 
Pitt, William, IV. 75 
Pittosporum bicolor, IV. 843 ; undu- 
latum, IV. 848 
Pituri, IV. 49 ; V. 227 
Pizarro in Peru, V. 208 
Placentas, IV. 184 
Plague, The Black Death, I. 828 
Plains of the world, The chief, I. 824 
Planes, The, V. 292 , Inclined, VI. 152 
Plane Trigonometry: V. 248, 807, 866; 

VI. 166 

Planets, I. 51, 02, 114, 126, 189, 2.56, 809, 
.H53 ; II. 55 ; in conjunction, II. lOG ; 
distances, relative, 1. 114, 256 ; mag- 
nitudes, I. 266; movements of, I. 
256 ; orbit of, I. 800 ; revolution of, 
I. 51 ; sizes, comiwimtive, I. 250 ; 
velocity of, I. 52 
Planipennia, VII. 874 
L Ians, Ground, I. 72 ; TIT. 214 ; and set 
Geometrical Perspective 
Plant, A, 11. 270 

, Amoeboid motion in, II. 274 

cells, II. 270, 876 ; III. 54 

, Embryo of, IV. 291 

, Food of, II. 271 

respiration, II. 271 

Plante of British Isles, I. 78 

, Chronological table of, III. 6 ; in 

fossils, III. 865 

, Classification of, IV. 851 

Insect capturing, III. 211 

, Organic action of, in Geology, III. 

85 

, Organs of, III. 110 

, Fossil remains, HI. 864 ; IV. 87 

Plantaginaceffi, V. 286 

Piantago, IV. 256 ; ispaglmla, IV. 102 

Plantains, V. 286 

Plaster of Paris, HI. 178, and see Gypsum 
Plastids, II. 270, 877 
Platanaceie, V. 292 

r lateaus of the world, The chief, I. 824 
Platinoid electric resistance, IV. 274, 
276 

Platinum, HI. 100; IV. 274, 276, 832; 

V. 822 ; VH. 851 
Platyhelininthes, VH. 66 
Platypus, Duck-billed, VIII. 250 
Plautus, VH. 294, 859 
Plays. (See Drama.) 

Pleistocene system, The, IV. 148 
Plerome, The, IV. 187 
Plesiosaurus, HI. 867 ; TV. 88, 80, 91 
Pleura, The, II. 148 
Pleurobrachia, VI. 866 
Pliocene system, The, IV. 148 
Plumbaginacete, V. 224 
Plumbago, IV. ISI 
Plums, y 91 ; VIII. 288 
Plutonic rocks, I. 277, 826; III. 240, 
276 


Pnenmaties ; 

The Barometer: Weight of dry air, 
atmospheric pressure, standard 
pressure, standard barometer, 
Fortin’s barometer, barometric cor- 
rections, IV. 224 
Boyle’s law, IV. 807 
Laws of expansion and comiiression of 
gases— general laws for gases, IV. 
377 

Measurement of pressure and temper- 
ature of gas — rules, etc., to find 
weight of gases, V. 89 
Practical applications, V. 102 
Poclestas, Despotism of the, V. 12 

, in Italian Republics, Duties of the, 

V. 12 

Podophyllum peltatum, IV. 108 
Poison antidotes. (.Sec Antidote.) 
Poke-root, Indian, IV. 47 
Polarisation, IV. 835; V. 18, 14, 88 ; pre- 
vention of, V. 14 
Polariser, A, VH. 162 
Pole star. The, I. 62, 116, 266 
Polenioniales, IV. 856 ; V. 226 
Policy of Insurance, VIH. 272 
Political economy ; 

Preliminary notions — wealth undP 
value, VH. 88 
Money— cajiital, VII. 146 
Land, labour, and capital, VH. 208, 
273 

Distribution — the landlorij’s share, 

VII. 274 

Labourer’s share, VII. 276, 884 
Capitalist’s share— profits and interest*, 

VII. 830 

Earnings of management, VIL 888 
Trade unions— productive co-operation 
—exchange, VIII. 17 
Exchange: Bimetallism — pai>er cur- 
rency, VIII. 84 
Barter, VIII. 146 * 

Free trade and protection— taxation,, 
VIH. 204 

Politics, Elementary : 

The State— forms of government, VIIL 
124 

Nature and object of the State— funda- 
mental notions of the State— sphere 
of government, VIH. 188 
Sphere and forms of government, VIII. 
242 

Forms of government — composite- 
state.s— federal republics— empire.s, 

VIII. 807 

Empires— church and state, VIH. SSO' 
Pollen of flower, IV. 115 

grains, II. 380; size, shape, etc., 

IV. 117 

Pollination, IV. 118, 186, 187 ; V. 150^ 
288, 362 

Pollinia eriopoda, IV. 214 

Poll-tax, A, L 327 

Polycotyledons, IV. 291 

Polygala rari folia, IV. 151 

Polygalales, IV. 856 

Polygon of forces, V. 389 

Polygonacese, V. 291 

Polygonatum, V. 864 

Polygons, 1 1. 88 

Polynesia, IV. 156 

PolypetalflB, The, IV. 856 ; V. 28 

Poly trichum, VI. 168, 169 

Polyzoo, HI. 88, 866; VI. 249 

Pomacete, IV. 289 ; V. 91 

Pome, IV. 254, 289 

Pomegranate, IV. 291 ; V.160 

Pompeii, II. 48 ; VH. 22 

Pond-weed, V. 866 

Pope, Alexander, VIII. 818 

Poplars, V. 292 

Poppies, V. 24 

Poppy-head, IV. 256 

Population of British Empire, I. 76, 7ik 

— of England and Wales, 1. 285 
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Population of ^§gland in King John's 
time, I. 828 

and means of subsisteuoe, VII. 

885 

Porcupine-wood, V. 805 
Porifera, VI. 180, 24‘J, 251 
Pork, I. 885 

Porpoise, Nasal passage of, VII. 365 

Porridge, I. 209 

Port wine, VI. 66; VIII. 838 

Hamilton Island, IT. 124 

Portugal, III. 248 

Portuguese man-of-war, The, VI. 305 
Potamales, IV. 856 ; V. 365, 366 
Potassium, IV. 882 ; V. 8 ; bichromate, 

V. 198 ; cyanide, VI. 3 ; fenicyuuule, 

VI. 8 ; ferrocyanide, VI. 8 ; sulphu- 
cyanide, VI. 3 

Potamogeton, V. SCO 
PoUtoes, I. 885; V. 227; VII. 27.3; 
introduced fiom America, I. 270; 
substitutes for, III. 195 
Potential energy, IV. 817 ; V. 121, 177 ; 
VI 88 122 

Potentilla,’ IV. 253, 254 
Potentilleae, V. 91 
Poteriuin, V. 91 

Power, Transmission of, by water, V. 
177 

, Units of, VI. 344 

Prague, Battle at, VI. 9 

, Treaty of, V. 139 

Prairie g\|g8s, Australian, IV. 841 
Pranga wabulaj-iu, IV. 841 
Prayer Book, Compilation of, VI. 330 
Pretlxes, IV. 92, lol, 244 
Pi-ejuium, VIII. 272 

Press, Bramah, IV. 252 ; hydraulic, 
IV. 250 ; VI. 155 _ 

Pressure energy, V. 170 

upon area, VII. 88 

, Trausmissiou of fluid, IV. 248 

Pretender, The Young, III. 267 
Prices, Rise and fall of, VIII. 20 
Prickly comfrey, IV. 841 
Primary system of rocks, III. 368; IV. 
18 ; VII. 351 

Primates, The (Mammalia), HI. S60; 
VIII. 815 

Piiinulales, IV. 255, 856 ; V. 224 
Primrose, V. 225; the evening, V. 150 
Primus spinosa, V. 91 
Prince’s-feathers, V. 291 
Printing introduced into England, VI. 
827 

Prionium palmita, TV. 274 
Prior, Matthew, VIII. 821 
Prism, action on light, VII, 297 

, Nicols’. VII. 162 

Privet, V. 220 

Profit and loss, Problem in, TTI. 283 
Projection, Methods of, I. 127 

, Orthograi>hic and isometric, III. 
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Promissory note, VIII. 204, 347 1 form of 
a, III. 70, 809 
Prony brake, The, VII. 150 
Prony’s approximation, VII, 175 
Prof)erty, Real, VIII. 847 
Proportion, I. 871 ; II. 22 
Prosobranchiata, VIII. 119 
Proteace®, V. 291 
Protection. VIII. 204 
Proteus, VII 1. 187 
Protococcaces, VI. 287 
Protomycetes. VI. 284, 286 
Protoplasm, 11. 270, 274 
Protoxoa, III. 866; VI. 186, 249, 
250 

Proustlte, VII. 855 
Prunes, V. 91 ; VIII. 288 
Prussia, History of, VI. 6 
Prussic acid, V. 90 ; VI. 2 
Prynne, William, II. 215 
Psilomelane, VIII. 28 
Pterklophyta, IV. 865 ; VI. 106 


Pterodactyle, IV. 88, 89, 91 
Ptsropoda, HI. 867 
Ptolemies, Egypt under the, IV. 210 
Ptolemy’s theory of immobility of the 
earth, I. 49, 50 
Pnei-to Rico, II. 241 
Pnlleys, VI. 154 
Pulinogastempoda, VI. 249 
Pulmonary artery. The, II. 81 
Pulmonata, VI. 182 ; VIII. 119 
Pulse, The, 11.83 
Pumice, H. 44 ; III. 241 
Piimi>, The Jet, V. 125 
Punctuation, Characters used in, V. lOS, 
171, 220 

Pundauew, V. 306 

Puritans, The, VI. 281 

Piukinje’s figures, VII. 177 

Puri>le of Cassius, V. 822 

Putty pjwder, V. 194 

Pyin, John, II. 213, 216 

Pyramids, VI. 274; the great, I. 824 

P'yrargyntc, VII. 365 

Pyrenees, The, II. 869 

Pyrenomycetes, VI. 285 

Pyrites, II. 29«; III. 176; VII. 854 

Pyrobusite, III. 175; VIII. 28 

Pyrogallic acid, VI. 133 

Pyrola, V. 224 

Pyrometer, Wedgwood’s, VIII. 208 
Pyroxenes, III. 177 
Pyrrhotine, VII. 355 
Pyrus, V. 91 ; Aucuparin, V. 91 ; Mains, 
IV. 290; V. 91; communis, IV. 
290, 843 ; V. 21 
Pythagoras, I. 49 
Pyxidium, IV. 256 


Quadrilaterals, T. 153 
Quantity, Unit of electrical, VI. 122 
Quarantine, VIII. 347 
Quarles, Francis, VIII. 13.') 

Quartz, III. 100, 241 ; Vlll. 29 
Quartzite, III. 242 
Quassia wood, IV. 45 
Quercine®, V. 290 
Quercus sul)er, IV. 844 
Quenialcs, IV. 856 ; V. 290 
Quicksilver. (.See Mercury.) 

Quince, The, IV. 290 ; V. 91 
Quinine, HI. 297, 363; V. 154 ; VI. 184 
Quito, IV. 155 


Radish, The, V. 26 
Radiation of heat, VIII. 261 
Radicle, The, IV. 187 
Radiolaria, III. 38 
Raffia, IV. 273 
Rafflesiace®, V. 290 

Rain, action of, I. 211 ; IT. 295 ; weight 
211 „ 
greater near coast line, I. 211; ll. 

160 

gauge, I. 211 

prints, II. 295 

Rainbows, VII. 800 

Rainfall, I. 211; II. 166; British, 1. 
212 ; heaviest In the world, II. 121 

and evaporation, VIII. 829 

Rainless districts, I. 212 

Rainy seasons, I. 212 

Raisins, VIII. 288, 285 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, II. 150 ; V. 268 ; 

VII. 186 , „ - 

Raineses the Great, Conquests of, IV. 

209 : granaries built by, VI. 198 
Ramie, IV. 271 
Ranalcs, IV. 866 ; V. 28 
Ranunculus, The. IV. 254, 862 ; V. 24 
Rooult’s law, VIII. 142 
Raphanua, V. 25 

Raphia Ruffta, IV. 274 ; toedlgera, IV. 
274 

Rapids, II. 78 


Raspberrj', The, IV. 258 ; V. 91 
Ratio and proporiion, 1. 371 ; H. 22 
Ratisbou, Catlieilral of, Vlll. 9 
Ratit«, VIII. 250 
Ravines, I. 15 
Rays of heat, VIII. 261 
Realgar, V. 258 ; VII. 855 
Kebicek’s battery (NoFs), VI. 889 
Receptacle of flower, IV. 88 
Re<l lead, V. 195 
Re<lruthlte, VII. 854 
Heeds, liistrumeutal, VI. 354 
Reflection of light, VII. 121, 238, 240, 
299 

Reflectors, VII. 241 
Reformation, llie, VI. 829 
Refraction of light, VII. 297, 298 
Regina, IV. 254, 255 
Remgia, III. 856 

Renaissance Architecture, VI. 200 ; VIII. 

71, 148, 200, 264 
Rent of land, VII. 275 
Replenisher, Thomson’s, VI. 246 
Reproduction in plants, Organs of. III. 
807, 877 

Reptiles, Ear of, VII. 802 ; eye of, VII. 
178; organ of smell, VIII. 41; 
oi-gans of sound, II. 209 ; sense of 
touch, VIII. 206; taste, VIII. 112 
Reptllia, III. 807 ; VI. 240 ; VIII. 187 
Republics, VIII. 244, 811 
Requesens, V. 208 
Resedace®, V. 26 
Resins, H. 879; IV. 210 
Resistance, Blectrical, IV. 274, 330 ; V. 
84, 811,870 

, Effective, V. 145, 140 

, Measurement of, VI. 56 

Resonance and resonatoi-s, VII, .39 
Respiration, II. 147 ; of ])Iants, HI. 21L 
Restiales, IV. 856 ; V. 864 
Revenue, 'NaikMwd, 1. 79 
Reversion or reversionaiy Interest, VIII. 
848 

Revolution of heavenly botlles, I. 50 
Rhainiiese, The, V, 87, 88 
Rhamnus Infectorlus, IV. 2U ; Pur- 
shiana, IV. 108 

Rhaphidophora vitlensis, IV. 103 
Rhatany root, IV. 45 
Rheca, IV. 271 ; V. 298 
Rlieims Cathedral, VII. 267 
Rhenish Architecture, VH. 20.8 
Rheum, V. 291 ; officinale, 111. 857 
Rhigolene, VHl. 167 
Rliinaiitlius, V. 227 
Rhizocarpe®, IV. 855 ; VI. 108 
Rhizophare®, V. 149 
Rhizopoda, VI. 249 

Rhodoilendron, V, 224 ; califoniicum^ 
IV. 848; maximum, IV. 848 
Rhubarbs, III. 857 ; V. 291 
Rhus vemicifera, V. 88 
Rhynehota, VII. 878 
Riaz de Zacaton, IV. 278 
Ribes, IV. 289 
Ribesiacc®, V. 149 

Ribs in human body, I. 25 ; action ofp 
H. 149 


Fliccia,VI. 170 

aicc, I. 287, 270, 885 ; 11. 121 ; HI. 298 ; 

V. 865 ; VII. 278 
Rice-paper, Cliineae, V. 152 
Richard I., I- 200 
— H., I. 826; n. 98 
RichardU »thiopica, V. 866 
Richardson, Samuel, VIII. 851 
Richelieu, Cardinal, V. 188 
Ricinus, IV. 291 ; communis. V. 292 
Ringworm, Goa powder used for, IV. 48 
Rio dc Janeiro, Iv. 165 
Rio de la Plata, IV. 158 
Ripon Cathedral, VII. 888 
Rising of the labouring classes under 

Richard II., I. 826 
Rivaulx Abbey, VII. 888 
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Rivers, I. 824 ; II. 77, 70 

, deltas, 1. 17 ; II. 79, 299 ; III. 86 

— , Sediment carried by, II. 298 

, terraces, II. 298 

Robert, Duke of Normandy, 1. 140 
Rochester Castle, I. 820 

Cathedral, VII. 888 

Rocks, I. 820; II. 89, 77; III. 178; 
clastic, III. 178; crystalline, HI. 
179 ; fbliat^, III. 179 ; frHgineiital, 
HI. 179 : vitreous. 111. 179 
Rock crystal. III. 100 

salt. I. 78 ; III. 170, 289 ; VIII. 27 

or slaty cleavage, III. 97 

Rodentia, VIII. 810 
Roestone, III. 88, 289, 278, 270 
Roflla, IV. 278 

Roger, Sari of Hereford, I. 18S 
Rohun bark, IV. 40 
Roma, Temple of, VII. 19 
Roman Church and the State, VIII. 841 

numerals, I. 29 

Romanesque Architecture, VI. 200; VII. 
199 

Romans in Britain, Tlie, V. 820 ; VI. 78 
Rome, III, 251 ; VII. 15 ; architecture 
of, VI. 200 ; VII. 15, 81, 200 ; VI II 
78, 74, 206 
Rooft, VIII. 201 
Root of a plant, The, III. 110 
Rope, Fibres for, IV. 270 
Rosa, V. 90 

Rosaceee, IV. 254, 290 ; V. 8S, 90 

Rosales, IV. 850 : V. 88 

Rose, The, IV. 258 ; Guelder, V. 153 

Rosese, V. 90 

Rosemary, V. 288 

Roses, ^ttar of, V. 90 

Boses, Wars of the, II. 80 

Rose-water, V. 90 

Rose-wood, V. 90 ; VIII. 282 

Rosse, Earl of, I. 115 ; II. 107 ; VIII. 10 

Rotatoria, VII. Ill 

Rotifers, VII. Ill 

Roumania, III. 252 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, VIII. 189 

Rowe, Nicholas, VIII. 250 

Royalists, The, H. 889 

Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 1. 76, 114 

Rubese, V. 91 

Rubens, Peter Paul, III. 78 

Rubia, V. 153 

Rubiales, IV. 856 ,* V. 153 

Rubies, VIII. 27, 28 

Rubus, V. 91 

Ruby mines, II. 121 

Rudolph of Hapsburg, V. 74 

Rum, VI. 66 

Ruraex, V. 291 

Runners of plants, III. 154 

Runnyraede, I. 208 

Rusa, IV. 844 

Rusens aculeatua, V. 864 

Rushes, Flowering, V. 864 ; wood, V. 804 

Rushlight candles, II. 278 

Russia, III. 186 ; V. 880 ; VIII. 841 

Ruisian matting, V. 27 

Ruteaoeft, V. 27, 87 

Rutile. VIII. 29 

Rye, V. 866 ; rye-atnw, IV. 214 


Saba, II. 124 

Sabieu, IV. 842 

Sacebaromyces, VI. 285 286 

Saccharum oAeinarum, V. 865 

Baokville, Thomaa, VH. 7, 195 

Safflower, V. 155 

Sage, V. 288 

Sagittarla, V. 864 

Si^ttatiua, Constellaticm of. I. 48 

Sago, I. 260 : III. 298 ; V. 865 

St. Alban’s Abbey, >11. 881 

St. Croix, Island of, III. 185 

St. BeleniL II. 144 

St John, Island of, III. 185 


St. John’s- worts, V. 26 

St. Miniato, Church of, VII. 202 

St Paul's Cathedral, VII. 882 ; VIII. 202 

St. Petersburg, 111. 188 

St. Thomas, Island of, III. 185 

Sal volatile, Y. 4 

Baladln, IV. 881 

Salamanca, University of, Vlll. 1 
Salamanders, VIII. 186 
Salicaceee, V. 292 
Salisbury Cathedral, VII. 882 
Saliva, 1. 884 
Salivary glands, I. 197 
Salt, I. 286 ; II. 8, 121, 142 ; V. 2 
Saltnesu of the sea, 1. 268 
Saltpetre, V. 8 ; Vlll. 80 
Salvage, Vlll. 848 
Salvia, V. 288 
Salvinla, VI. 109 
SainaJU, IV. 264, 256 
Sainaroid, IV. 255 
Samoa, IV. 166 
San Domingo, IV. 129 
San Salvador, IV. 129 
Sand, III. 180 
Sand-dunes, II. 295 
Sand-glass, I. 50 
Sandal-woods, V. 289 
Sandstone, II. 298 ; III. 100, 238 
Sandwich Islands, IV. 156 
SauguisorbeiC, V. 91 
Sanscrit, II. 250 
Santa Maria del Fiori, VIII. 7 
Santalales, IV. 866; V. 289 
Santiago, IV. 155 
Sapindales, IV. 856 ; V. 27, 88 
Sapotaceaj, IV. 841 ; V. 225 
Sapphire, The, 111.175; VII. 108; VIII. 
28 

Saprophytes, II. 271, 878 
Supucayas, V. 149 

Saracenic Architecture, VI. 200, 141 ; 
VII. 146 

Saracens, The conquest of Egypt by the, 
IV. 210 

in Europe, etc., IV. 828 

in Syria, ^bylonia, etc., IV. 880 

Sarcocephalus esculentus, IV. 108 
Sark, Island of, II. 1 
Sarracenia, III. 211 
Sarsaparillas, V. 864 ; Indian, IV. 101 
Satellites of planets, II. 55, 50, 57 
Satin-wood, V. 87 
Saturn, I. 114, 115. 256; 11. 55 
Saururse, VIII. 250 
Savlcu, IV. 842 
Savoy, V. 25 
Sawtre, William, II. 97 
Saxifragaceee, V. 88, 149 
Saxon literature, VI. 184 
Saxons, Tlie, I. 85; VI. 78, 186 
Scalar quantities, V. 887, 888 
Scale, Drawing to. III. 216 
SchietosiU, III. 97 
Schools, Public, I. 238 
Scilla, V. 864 
Scirocco, The, VIII. 286 
Scorpion, The, VII, 249 
Scotland, I. 295 ; III. 148 
Scott, Sir Walter, VIII. 854 
Screws, VI. 158 
Scrophulariace®, V. 227 
Sea, The, I. 261 ; extent, I. 261 ; depth, 
I. 202 ; saltness, 1. 2^ ; waves, etc,, 
I. 263 

jetton of, in geology, 11, 844 ; III. 

, Tlie encroachments of the, on the 

coasts of Yorkshire, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk, II. 844 

, Effect of distance ffmn the, II. 166 

Sea Anemone, The, VI, 807 ; VIII. 298 

Sea-kale, V. 26 

Soa-lavender, V. 224 

Sea-level, I. 262 

Sea-mouse, The, VII. 110 


Sea-water, IV. 8 ; weigSit of, etc., IV, 144 
Sea-weed as a weather forecast, Vlll. 880 
Searchlight, VII. 241 
Seas, The, and derivations of their 
names, 1, 15 

, Inland, II. 80 

Seasons, Cause of, I. 64, Sll 
Sebastopol, 111. 188 
Secalecereale, IV. 214 
Secant, A, 11. 159 
Sechium edule, III. 196 
Second, A geographical, I. 76, 117 ; VII. 
102 

Secondary group of rocks, 111. 278, 868; 
IV. 88 

Secretory system, III. 110 
Sector of a circle. A, II. 159 
Securities, Vlll. 848 
Sedges, V. 864, 865 

Sedimentary rocks, I. 820; III. 274; 
VII. 861 

Sedley, Sir Charles, VIII. 256 
SeebecK effect, VI. 816 
Seeds. IV. 290 

Seed-bearing organs of plants, III. 807, 
877 

Seismic agencies. III. 95 
Belaginella, VI. 109 
Selby Abbey, VII. 334 
Selenium, IV. 260 ; VI. 1 
Senegal, II. 871 ; IV. 56 
Senegambia, IV. 56 
Sennas, The, V. 89 • 

Sense, The Organs of : 

VII. 121, 172, 282, 801, 861 

VIII. 41, 109, 176, 239; 296 
Sepals of flowers, IV. 89 
Sepia drawing, V. 278 
Serpentine rock. III, 178 
Seri>entinite, 111. 242 
Servia, 111. 252 

Sesostris, Ramoses the Greatt IV. 209 
Setteutrione, The, VIII. 286 
Severn, The river and basin, 1. 174 
Seville Cathedral, VIII. 10 

, Town-hall of, VIII. 146 

Sforza, The house of, V. 12 
Shadows, VII. 177 

in drawing, II. 10 

Shafts, Stren^h of, VIII. 23 
Shakespeare, VII. 257; comedies, VII. 
821 ; historical plays, VII. 822 ; trage- 
dies, VII. 824 
Shale, HI. 288 
Shanghai, HI. 821 
Shantung cabb^, HI. 196 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, VHI. 856 
Shells used as money, VII. 147 
Sherry, VI. 66 ; VIII. 888 
Shingle, HI. 179 
Shipbuilding centres, I 286 
Shipping produce, VIII. 88 
Ship-railway, The, IV. 128 
Shirley, James, VHI. 69 
ShortMnd : 

Alphabet, I. 44, 122 
Circles 8 and Z, I. 124 
Upward B— vowels -diphthong^ 1.176 
Doable letters — circles S and Z — the 
aspirate— vowels and diphthongs— 
hooks L, R. N, F, V, and -TION- 
halving, I. 248 

8T and STR-balving 8T and STB 
loons->gramtnalc^es, I. 817 
8-TIoN hook— double length principle 
PL and PR series of consotmnts— 
graflxes— affixes— grammalogues, I, 

Lc^qgrams— grammalogues — hooks— 
general rules — consonant outlines — 
contractions — phraseography — re- 
porting, H. 60 

Reporting grammalognes, 11. 125 
Shrimp, The, VI. 182 
Shunts, Laws of, V. 148 
sum, HI. 887 
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filberia, III. 188 « 

Siderlte, III. 178 

Sidney, Sir Plillip, V. S68 ; VII. 8, 186 
Siena Cathedral VIII. 7 
Sierra Leone, 11. 144 ; IV. 60 

peafh, IV. 108 

Sight, Short and long, VII. 808 
Silica, II. 298 j IV. 828 
Silicates, III. 177 ; VIII. 29 
Silicon, IV. 828 
Siliqua, IV. 264, 266 
Silk, Imported, I. 287 

, Raw and manuflictureil, I. 287 

, Weaving, 1. 280 

Silkworm, II. 121 
Silurian syatein, IV. 10 
Silver, iV. 274, 270, 882; V. 260; VII. 
851, 855 

, Antiinonial, VII. 853 

blackened by yolk of an egg, IV. 257 

, Extracting, from lead, V. 105 

Silver, German, V. 132 

Siinaba cedron, IV. 108 

Simarubeae, V. 27, 87 

Simon de Montfort, I 271 

SimpHon’a rule for calculating areas, 

VII. 290 

Singing, 1. 205 ; II. 195 ; compass of 
voices, III. 148 

Siphon, The action of the, V. 102 
Siphoneae, VI. 287 
Siphonia, V. 292 
Siphonoiihora, VI. 805 
Siren, The, VlII. 180 
Sireiiia, VIII. 810 

Skeleton, Human, I. 85 ; mainmulla, 

VIII. 314 

Skelton, Jolin, VI. 828 

Sketching from Natui’e, VI. 15, 78, 148 

Skin of animals, The, Vlll. 241 

The human, II. 150 ; VIII. 175 

Skull, Human, I. 24, 84; II. 248 
Slag, V. 18(f 

Slate, ITI, 97 : VIT. 851 ; for rooting, 1. 285 

Slave Coast, IV. 67 

Slave hiring, VII. 211 

Slavonic or Windic race, The, II. 310, 818 

Sleeping partner, VIII. 848 

Sings, VIII. 69, 119 

Slnys, The Battle of, 11. 84 

Smaltine, VII. 8.53 

Smee cell, The, V. 15 

Smell, Tne organ of, VIT. 803, 801 ; 

VIII. 41 
Smilax, V. 804 

Smitlifleld, First martyr at, II. 100 
Smithson, Rol>ert, VIII. 200 
Smollett, Tobias, VIII. 862 
Snail, The, VI. 182 ; the eye of, VII. 174 ; 

the tongue of. Vlll. 118 
Snakes, I. 78 ; VIII. 187, 188 ; poison 
glands, etc, of, VITI. 187 
Snapdi-agon, IV. 250 ; V 227 
Snow, I. 218 
Snow-berry, V. 168 
Snowdrop, V. 801 
Snow-fields, II. 168 
Snow-line, I. 218 
Soap-hiibbles, IV. 821 
Socialism, VIII. 17 
Society Islands, IV. 150 
Socotra aloes, 111. 857 
Berates, VIII. 826 
Soda, Manufacture of. III. 224 ; V. 2 
Sodium, IV. 882; V. 2 
Soils, I. 825; of England and Wales, 
1. 174 

Solanacew, IV. 256 ; V. 226 
Solano, The, VIII. 286 
Bolanum, V. 227 ; commersonl, III. 196 ; 
Jamesii, III. 195 ; mtglia. IlL 195 ; 
tuberosum. III. 195 

Solids, Propagation of sounds by, VII. 86 
Solomon Islands. IV. 156 
Solomon’s seal, V. 864 
SolaUtial points, I. 258 


Somaliland, IV. 67 
Sonometer, The. VI. 860 
Soineraet House, Vlll. 266 
Sorrel wood, V. 28 
Sorrels, Tlie, V, 291 
Soudan, 'The, IV. 57 
Sound, Velocity of, VII. 288 

waves, VI. 864 ; VII. 96, (See 

Acoustics.) 

Sounds conveyed by air, VI. 296 

by liquids and solids, VI. 296 

, Difference in, IV. 293 

, Flame for showing the vibrations 

of, VI. 866 

, Production of, VI. 294, 850 

, Vocal, II. 209 

, Various number of vibrations to 

produce, VII. 96 
South, Robert, VIII. 805 
Sontherne, Thomas, Vlll. 250 
. Sontliey, Robert, 866, 356 
Southsea Coiiiiaon, 1. 84 
Southwell Cathedral, VII, 333 
Sovereign, Vlll. 126, 127, 811 
Sovereign, The duties of a, VIII. 188, 
190, 192, 245 

Sovereign, Sterling weight of, VIII. 85 
Spadiciflorae, iV. 866 ; V. 864, 365 
Spadix, A, HI. 871 
Spain and Portugal, III. 246 

ami the Nettierlands, V. 264 

, Gothic Cathedrals of, VIII. 10 

, The Saracens in, IV. 828 

Spaniards, The, in America, V. 201 
Spaniolite, VII. 855 
S]ianish : 

VI. 807, 860 

VII. 41, 105, 160, 242, 808, 870 

VIII. 50, 118, 178, 284, 298, 842 
Spanish Armada, The, II. 152 
S^iaiiisli power, II. 151 
Spai-ganinin, V. 860 

Sjieaking, IV, 298 ; analysis of the voice 
In, V. 283, 849 

Specific gravity, III. 90 ; V. .57, 822 ; of 
liquids, IV. 820 ; V. 59 , of minerals, 
VII, 104 ; of solids, V. 58 
Spectroscope, The, VII. 298, 800 
Spectrum, A, VII. 297 
Speech, Organs of, II. 209 
Speed, John, VII. 186 
Spencer, Herbert, VIII. 242 
Spenser, Edmund, IV. 75 ; VII 8, 69 
Sjiergularia, IV. 291 
Sphagnum, III. 87 ; Vl. 168 
Spheiie, VIII. 80 
Splilnx, TliP, I. .824 
Spice Islands, IV. 166 
Spices, I. 270 
Spiders, VII 191,246 
Spike inflorescences, 111. 877 
Spinach, V, 291 
Spinal cord, The, I. 185 
Spindle-tree, The, V. 88 
Spine, The human, I. 24 
Spinel, VIII. 27 
Spines, III. 155 
Spirals, To constnict, ITI. 161 
Spires Cathedral, VII. 203 
Spirit, proof, VI. 66 

Spinea japonica, V. 90, 149 ; ulmarla, 
V. 90 


SpiraeacecB, The, V. 90 
Spirogy^ VI. 287 
Spleen, The, II. 84 
Spogel, IV. 108 
Sponges, VI. 261; VIII. 228 
Spongida, III. 866; VI. 249 
Spores, 11. 880 
Sporophylls, III. 807 
Spring, II. 77 ; VIII. 213 
Spruce, VIII. 92 
Spruces, The. VI, 51, 62 
Spurrey, Seeils of, IV. 291 
SqiiRTe, 1. 165 ; To find the magnitude of, 
II. 168 


Square root, V. 235 

Stachys tuberlfera, III. 196; attluis, 
III. 196 

Stalactites and stalagmites, II. 77, 297 : 
III. 280 

Stamen of flowers. III. 807 ; IV. 116 
Stamp Act, extension to American 
colonies and withdrawal, )V. 10 
Standard cells, V. 85 
Stannic chloride, V. 194 
Stapelia, V. 226 

Star Chamlier, The, II. 214, 279, 280 ; 
III. 16 


'Star-finder, The, II. 109 
Star-fish, Vlll. 55 
Star polygon, To construct, II. 98 
Starcn in plants, II. 878 ; IV. 292 
Starches, VI. 180 

Stars, Describing position of, I. 254 

, Fixed, II. 171 

, Motions of, 1. 188 

, Shooting, II. 69, 104 

State, The, Vni. 124, 188 ; fimctiona of, 
Vlll. 248 

and the Cliurch, Tlie, VIII, 840 

Statice, The, V. 224 
Statics, IV. 141 ; V. 887 
Staufl'acher of Schweitz, V. 7i 
Stavi-olite, VIII. 29 
Steam, IV. 8 
Steatite, III. l78 
Steel, 111. 224; V. 129, 180 

, Stresses of, VII. 845 

Steele, Sir Richard, VIII. 806 , 

Stellaria media, V, 26 
Stem of plants, III. 162 
Stejihanite, VII. 865 
Steppes, 1. 15 
Sterculiiicett, V. 26, 27 
Sterne, Laurence, vIII. 861 
Stibnite, 111. 176; VII. 856 
Stigand, Arch bishopof Canterbury, LIST 
Stigma of a flower, The, IV, 186 
Still, John, VII. 195 
Stiiia tenacissima, IV, 212 
Stirabout, Irish, 1. 209 
Stock Exchange, II. 280; VIII. 849 
Stock-bioker and stmk-Jobber, Vlll. 849 
Stocks, shares, etc. HI. 72, 288; Vlll. 
849 

Stocks, Exposure in the, I. 880 
Stockholm, HI. 124 
Stokesay Castle, VIL 884 
Stomach, The, I. 198, 886 ; experiments 
on, I. 885 
Stoneci'op, V. 149 
Stonehenge, I. 86 
Stoneworts, VI. 107, 170 
Storm vamings and signals, VIII. 253 
Stoini-glasa, vlll. 160 
Stow, John, VII. 186 
Strafford, Earl of, II. 215, 279, 280 
Strain, Lawa, etc., of, VII. 842 ; VIII, 
21, 88 

Straits Settlements, 11. 124 


Straw plaiting, I. 286 
Strnw^rry, The, IV. 254; V. 91 
Stren^h moduli of sections, VIII. 90 
krepsiptera, VII. 876 
Stressea, VII. 842 ; VIII. 21, 88 
Hrobilus, A, III. 878 
itrongbow, IV. 72 


StrophanthuB, IV. 108 
Strychnin, V. 226 ; VI. 184 
Strychnoa, V. 226 ; toxifera, IV., 104 
Stuart, Lady Arabella, 1 1. 158 
Stuart, Prince Charles Edward, end the 
Rebellion of, HI. 264 


Stylar canal, IV. 166 
Style of flower, IV. 119, 186 
SubiKBna, VIII. 849 


BubiKBna, viii. mu 
S uckling, Sir John, VIII. 185 
Sucre, IV. 165 

Suez Canal, HI. 818 ; efTecti upon oom- 


inercc, VIII. 87, 88 
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Suffixes, Meaning of English, III. SCI ; 
IV. 27 

Sugar, I. 287, 270; II. 4, 121, 870 ; III. 
204 ; IV. 843 ; VI. 120 ; VIII. 224 

rettnlng, IV. 131 

Sugar-eane, V. SCO 
Huli^hates, VII. 100; VIIT. 30 
Sulphur, HI. 100; IV. 207; VI. 1 ; VH. 
852 

dioxide (sulphurouB anhydride), IV. 

208 

trioxide (sulphuric anhydride), IV. 

258 

Sulphuretted hydrogen, IV. 257 
Sulphuric acid, IV. 208, 250 
Suuinmtlon of Vector Quantities, The, 
V 888 

Sumach, VIII. 102 
Sumatra, I. 828 ; IV. 156 
Sumbul, IV. 100 

Sun, I. 10*2, 200 ; astronomical symbol, 
I. 800; comets near the, II. 0!» ; 
distance from the earth, 1. 257, 810 ; 
‘ drawing water," VIII. 288; eclipse, 
I. 808, 812; II. 100; Heat of tho, 
VIII. 80 ; Revolution of jdanets, 
etc., round, I. 50 ; size, 1. 808 ; sun 
spot, 1. 808; tides, action upon, I. 
2CC 

Snnda Islands, The, III. 02 
Sundews, HI. 2, 11 
Sunflower, The, HI. 211 ; V. 105 
Sunshine recorder, VIIl. 161 
Supply and demand, VII. 87 
Surface ineasurements, II. ICS 
Surrey, Earl of, VI. 330 
Swallowing, The act of, I. 834 
Sweat tubes and glands, II. 100 
Sweden and Norway, HI. 122 
Swedish help for the German Protest- 
ants, V. 188 

wars under Clinrles XII., V. 882 

Swietenia inalHjgani, V. 87 ; seiiegal- 
ensis, V. 87 

Swift (Dean), Jonathan, VIII. 816 
Swiss independence, History of, V. 72 
Switzerland, HI. 121 ; VHI. 808; feudal 
lords In, V. 73 ; Supremacy over 
Germany, V. 78 
Sycamores, IV. 200 ; V. 88 
Syenite, III. 241 

Syllogisms (Logic), VIH. 150, 217, 275 
Sylvester, Joshua, VH. 10 
Sylvine, VHI. 27 

Symphoricarpus racemosus, V. 153 
Symphytum asperrimuni, IV’. 841 ; 
IMjregrinuni, IV. 841 ; V. 226 ; oftl- 
cinale, IV. 841 
SyncarpflB, IV. 856 ; V. 802 
Synergidje, Tl»e, IV. 187 
Syriac, The, H. 820 
Syro- Arabian race, The, II. 820 


Tabebuia pentaphylla, IV. 343 
Tacitus, V. 825 
Tadisjles. VIII. 186 
Taenia, VI. 867 ; VII. 65 
Talc, III. 178 
Tallow, I. 287 
Tamarind, The, V. 89 
Tanekahal IV. 212 
Tangent, To draw a, II. 159 
Tangier, 66 
Tannic acid, VI. 188 
Tannin, 11. 879 
Tanning materials, IV. 211 
Tapeworms, VI. 867 ; VII. 65 ; trees for 
expulsion of, IV. 47 
Tapioca, I. 269, 886; III. 298; V. 292 
Tardigrada, VII. 260 
Tare,^II. 849 
Tarnish, VII. 168 
Tartar emetic, V. 268 
TarUrlc acid, II. 879 ; VI. 68 
Ttamtoia, 1.^828; II. 816 


Taste, Organs of, VIII. 42, 100 
Tax levied only by consent of Parlia- 
ment, II. 279 

, TJie poll, I. 827 

Taxation, ViH. 20(> 

Tjix-gathering, I. 327 
Taxineee, VI. 62 
Taxodmm distichum, III. 37 
Taylor, Jeremy, VHI. 69 
Tchoii-ina, IV. 271 

Tea, I 287, 271 ; II. 121; V. 20 ; VIH. 
167; Indian, II. 12*2; Paraguay, III. 
295 ; IV. 1.56 ; tea plants, V. 26 
Teak. V. 288 ; VHI. 92. 220 
Teeth, I. 190; VIH. 812 
Tegmen of flowers. The, IV. 188 
Telegraph message, current required, 
IV. 203 

wire, Resistance of, I\\ 275 

Teleidione, The, VI. 297 
Telescoi^es, I. 115, 254; astronomical, 
H. 107; VIH. 15: Earl Rosse’s, 1. 
115; H. 107; VIH. 16; equatorial, 
11. 108; Galilean, VIII. 10; reflect- 
ing, II. 107; VIH. 10; refracting, 
II. 107 

Telfairia occidentalis, IV. 150 
Tellurium, IV. 260 
Temperature, I. 144 ; VHI. 79, 160 

, Absolute, V. 48 

, Effects of changes of, II. 294 

of human body, how inaintaiued, 

VIH. 82 

, isotherms, I. 144; VHI. 102 

Temples, Egvptiau, VI. 274; Etruscan, 

VII. 10; Greek, VI. 874; Roman 
style, VII. 18 

Temple of Jupiter Serapis, III. 90 
Tendrils of plants, HI. 155 
Tercine, The, IV. 180 
TerebinthaceflB, The, V. 88 
Terence, VII. 859 

Tenniiialia belerica, IV. 212; chebula, 
IV. 212 

Termites, VII, 875 

Terms used in Coiniiierce: A to CHE, 
VIII. 280; CIR to PRl, VHI. 200; 
PRI to WIN, VIII. 847 
Ter|>enes, The, VI. 138 
Terra japonica, IV. 46 
Terrigeiio dei) 08 lt 8 , HI. 85 
Tertiary group of rocks, IIL 38, 368 ; 
IV. 91 

Testa, IV. 201 
Totrabranchiata, VHI. 119 
Tetrads, IV. 824 
Teutonic mee, The, II. 316 
Thalamiflorse, The, IV. 850 ; V. 23 
Tlmlamus, IV. 88 
Thalassic deposits, HI. 35 
Tliallopliyta, IV. 855 ; VI. 232 
Thames l^in, 1. 174 

, Sediment carried hy the, II. 298 

Theatres in Elizabeth’s time. VII. 190 

of Marcellus, Rome, VH. 20 

Thel>e8, King of Egypt, IV. 200 
Theobroma, V. 27 ; cacao, V. 27 
Thermo-electricity, VI. 813, 886 ; VII. 45 
Thermogram, VIIl. 161 
Thermometers, I. 144; VIII. 79, 160; 

the effect of altitude upon, H. 100 
Thermoscoiie, VIII. 160 
Theseus, Temple of, VI. 377 
Tliiosnlphuric acid, IV. 269 
Tliomson, James, VIII. 868 
Tliomson effect. The, VI. 316 
Thoracic duct, I. 887 
Thoracostraca, VI. 182 
Thorn-apple, V, 227 
Thorpe, Jtohn, VIII, 200, 201 
Thread-worms, VII. 66 
Thyme, V. 288 
Thymelieaceie, V. 291 
Tlijmne, Sir John, Vltl. 200 
Thyroid body, Tlie, II. 84 
Thysanura, VII. 876 


Tibet hay, IV. 341 

Tidal wave. 1. 172, 260 ; II. 6; IV. 158 
Tides and cause of, 1. 265 
Tilia, V. 27 

Tiliacew, The, IV. 272 ; V. 26 
Tillotson, Archbishop, VIH. 80-5 
Timbers and hard wootls, IV. 842 
Timber, American, H. 239 ; VIH. 36 

, Imports of, etc., 1. 237 ; VII. 357 ; 

VIII. 225, 282 
Time, Differences of, I. 126 

, Mea.sure.s of, li. 112 

Timor, IV. 150 

Tin, I. 235; H. 121 ; III. 278; V. 194; 
VII. 852 

Tinstone, HI. 176 ; VIIl. 28 
Tintern Abbey, VII. 838 
Tinting, Flat, V. 168, 215 
Tissues of plant, III. 54 
Titanates, VIIl. 30 
Titanic iron. 111. 175 
Titanium, V. 194 
Toad, The, VIII. 187 
Toad flax, IV. 256, 291 ; V. 289 
Tobacco, I. 237 ; H. 121 ; V. 227 ; VIIl. 
221 

r Indian, IV. 46 

Toepler pump, V. 107 
Togoland, HI. 64 ; IV. 57 
Tokay, VIIl. 834 
Tokio, HI. 338 
Tolu, IV. 210 

Toluifera balsainum, IV. 210 ;t pereine, 
IV. 210 

Tomato, III. 194, 195 ; V. 227 
Tombs, Egyptian, VI. 198, 199, 274; 

Roman, VII. 16 
Tonga Islands, IV. 156 
Tonga medicine, Tlie, IV. 103 
Tongntabu, IV. 157 

Tongue, Human, and of animals, etc., I. 
190; VIH. 42, 109, 178 , 

ill speaking, The, IV. 29o, 337, 338 

Tonka bean, The, V. 90 

Tools, etc., found in deposits, IV. 140 

Toothache, The, 1. 197 

Topaz, VHI. 29 

Ton’icelli, I. 142 

Torsion, Laws of, VIIT. 25 

Tortoises, VHI. 187, 188 

Torus, IV. 88 

Touch, The sense of. VIH. 175, 239, 29C 

Tourmalines, III. 177 

Tournay, Cathedral of, VIII. 10 

Tourneur, Cyril. VHI. OS 

Tours, Battle of, IV. 328 

Towel gourd, IV. 845 

Tower of London, I. 829 

Trachea, The, II. 209 

Tracliylitc, HI. 241 

Trachylobium hornemannianum, IV. 210 
Trachyte, III. 241 
Tracing a drawing, HI. 184, 135 
Trade, Stagnation of, VIH. 40 

unions, VIII. 17 

Trade winds, 1. 146 ; Vll. 251 
Trading, International, VHI. 149 
Tramontana, The, VIH. 286 
Transit instrument, II. 107 
Transkei, The, 11. 148 
Transvaal, Tlie, IT. 148 
Travertine, IIL 289 
Treasury of Atreus, VI. 874 
Treaty of Bretigny, II. 34 
Trees, The largest, V. 140 

, Drawing. II. 188, 189, 261 

Trematoda, VII. 55 
Tret, VIII. 849 

Treves, Church of St. Mary at, VIIT. 8 
Triads, IV. 824 

Triangles, I. 108, 151, 241, 808, 841 ; II. 

Trias, III. 278, 866 
Triassic System, IV. 88 
Trichnptera, VIL 874 
Tridymite, III. 176 
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Trifolium, V, 89 

Trigonometry. (See Plane Trigonometry. ) 

Trifobitea, VII. 191 

Trimera, VII. 874 

Trinidad, 11. 242 

Trinity House, VI 11. 349 

Tripoli, HI. 87 ; IV. 50 

Tripeacuin dactyloides, IV. 341 

Tropfeole*, The, V. 27, 80 

Tropseolum, IV. 256 

Tropics, The, I. 04, 25fl 

Trouv^res, The, Vi. 187 

Tuberacese, VI. 235 

Tubers, III. 165 

Tubulittorse, V. 154 

Tuff (rockbX II. 48 

Tulipa, V. 804 

Tungstates, VIII. 80 

Tiinicata, VI. 249 ; VI 11. 120 

Tuning fork, The, VI. 298, 352 

Tunis, IV. 60 

Turanians. The, II. 849 

Turgite, VlII. 28 

Turkey, I. 835 

and Russia, V. 331 

Turkish Empire, The, ITT. 317 
Turks becoming powerful, Tlie, IV. 
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Turmerio, V. 802 
Turnera diffusa, IV. 104 
Turnip, The, V. 20; VII. 273 
Turpentine, VI. 133 

pincf rv. 271 

Turquoise, VHt. 30 

Turtle, The, VIII. 188 

Tuscan order of architectui*e, VII. 18 

Tussock grass, IV. 341 

Twilight. I. 191 

Tyler, Wat, I. 827 

Tynemoutli A\>I)ey, V’ll. 330 

Typhaceee, V. 800 


Udall, Nicholas, V’ll. 195 
Udika fat, IV. 1.50 
UMuda, IV’. 57 
Ullucus tuberosus, III. 195 
Ulmeee, V. 293 
XJKster, I. 879 

Umbellales, IV. 356 ; V. 88, 151 
Uiubelliferese, IV. 288 ; V. 151, 1.52 
Umbrella and parasol hamlle.s, IV. 343 
UnguUta, VI. 182 ; VIII. 310 
Uniola virgata, IV. 214 
United States, IV. 00, 125; V’lII. 128; 
origin of the, IV. 8 

Universities, I. 288; English, I. 238; 

Irish, I. 879; Scotch, 1. 298 
Unyorae, IV. 67 

Uranus, I. 114, 115, 256; II. 55 
Urceola elastica, HI. 129; esculenta, 

III. 129 
Urea, VI. 8 
Uredinee, VI. 284 
Uric acid, VI. 08 
Urine, II. 140 
Urodela, VlII. 186 
Urostlgma Vogelli, III. 129 
Urtlcace®, V. 298 
Urtieales, IV. 866 ; V. 292 
Urtica nivea, IV. 270 
Uruguay, IV. 156 ; river, IV. 158 
Usances, Various, VHI. 349 
UtopU, VI. 899 

Utrecht, Confederacy of, V. 208 
TJtricularia, III. 211 ; V. 228 
Uvula, IV. 294 


Vanbrugh, Sir John, VIII. 267, 26C 
Vanilla, V. 861 
Varnlshea, IV. 210 
Vaseline, VI. 4 ; VHI. 167 
Vaughan, Chief Justice, HI. 17 
Vaults, VII. 202, 200 
Vector quantities, V. 387, 338 
Vegetable ehhrcoal, IV. 181 

food, I, 209, 885 

ivory, IV. 844 ; V. 866 ; VHI. 106 

kingdom, table of sub-kingdoms, 

classes, etc., IV. 855, 856 ; symbols, 

IV. 857 

kingdom, Chief divisions of, with 

reference to fossils, III. 800 
Vegetables and animals, Comparison of, 

VI. 182, 803 

Vegetation of the earth, II. 165 
Veins, II. 18, 81 

Velocity, V. 389 ; VII. 212, 279 ; of light, 

VII. 179; of sound. VII. 37, 88; 
proportion of friction to, IV. 143 ; 
unit of, VI. 122 

Venezuela, IV, 154 

Venice, HI. 251 ; specimens of architec- 
ture, VIII. 7, 8; St. Mark’s, VII, 88 

in power, V. 12 

wars with Genoa, V. 12 

Ventilation, Reason for, IV. 133 
Venus (planet), I. 51, 52, 114, 189, 256, 
257, 809, 810 

Venus's fly trap, The, HI. 211 ; V. 149 

girdle. The, VI. 300 

, Temple of, VII. 19 

Verbascum, V. 227 
Verbenace®, V. 288 
Vergil, V. 2«>1 

Vermes, HI. 360; VI. 186, 249, 380, 867 ; 

VII. 55, 110 ; free, VI. 249 
Vermilion, VH. 354 
Veronica, V. 227 
Vcrrier, astronomer, II. 57 
Versailles, The great palace, VHI. 144 
Vertebrata, I. 24 ; HI. 867 ; VI. 182, 186, 
249 ; VHI. 120, 122, 134 
Vesuvius, Mount, II. 43; III. 250 
Vetches, V. 89 

Vibrations causing sounds, Laws, etc. 

of, VI. 850 
Vibroscope, VH. 97 
Viburnum tinus, V. 154 
Vicia, V. 89 
Victoria regia, V. 24 

Vienna, HI. 120; besieged by the Turks, 

IV, 331 

Villeins, I. 328 1 332 

Vine, The grape, IV. 250; V. 88; VlII. 

cultivation in Austmlia, III. 294 

Vinegar, White, IV. 131 
Viola tricolor, IV. 291, 852 
Violets, IV. 852 ; V. 2<> 

Virgin Islands, II. 241 
Virginia discovered. II. 151 
Virginian creeper, V. 88 
Viscosity, and measurement of, IV. 142 

V i V SB 

Vltls, IV. 256 ; vinifera, V. 88 
Voice, The, 1. 95 ; VI. 850 ; analysis of, 

V. 283, 849; coni})ass of, III. 148; 
organs of, II. 209 ; training, 1. 204 

Volandero, Iv. 214 

Volcanic action, II. 70 ; III. 95, 96 ; IV. 
19, 21 

islands, IV. 156 

regions, II. 70 ; sulphur in, IV. 257 

rocks, III. 240 

Volcanoes, II. 42, 76 ; III. 276, 277 ; IV. 
152 


Vacclniaceee, V. 224 

Valency, IV. 824 

Vnlerlanaoew, V. 154 

VallUneria, II. 274 ; spiralis, V. 862 

Valonia, IV. 212; V. 290; VIII. 101 

Value, VII. 86 

Valve, Steam safety, VI.' 279 


Volga, River, HI. 186 
Volt, An electric, IV. 206 ; VI. 128 
Voltaic cell, IV. 381, 332, 833 
Volvoclnea, VI. 237 

#ad, VIII, 28,.-, 
WagateasplcaU, TV. 212 


Wages, I. 329, VH. 277, 33?; In time of 
Edward I., I. 820 ; Edward HI., I 
829 

Walcher, Bishop, 1. 138 
Wales, I. 170, 285, 240 
Walking-sticks, IV. 843 
Wall of Cliina, The great. III. 320 
Wallace, William, HI. 147 
Wallenstein, Count (Duke of Frle<Ua!idk 
V. 137 

Waller, Edmund, VHI. 186, 137 
Walnut wood, VHI. 282 
Walnuts, The, IV. 291 ; V. 290 
Walrus, The, HI. 96 ; VlII. 164 
Waltheof, Earl, I. 138 
Walton, Izaak, VIII. 258 
Walworth, Sir William, I. 328 
Wanstead House, VIII. 206 
War with France, I. 272; 11 34 

of the Roses, 1 1. 86 

Warenne. Earl, III. 140 
Warner, William, VII. 8 
Wash, Basin of the, I. 174 
Washington City, IV. 126 
Washington, George, IV. 12 
Wat Tyler, I. 827 

Water, 1. 208; HI. 224; IV. 1, 65, 317; 
oction upon lead i>ii>es, etc., IV. 65 ; 
carrying power of iivers, etc., II. 79, 
298 ; chemical action of, upon rocks, 
etc., II. 200 ; clock, I. 50 ; of crystal- 
lisation, V. 2 ; delivery of, fi-om a 
pipe, V. 176; density at different 
temperatures, V. 68; VlII. 140; ex- 
pansion when freezing, II. 294, 842 ; 

VlII. 140; force i>ump, IV. 248: 
hardness of, IV. 1, 5 ; heat— absorbs 
more than land, 11. 106 ; heat, latent, 
IV. 1 ; VIII, 141 ; kinetic energy 
of, IV. 317 ; light jiassing tlirouidb 
effect on, VII. 296, 300, 805 ; neces. 
sary for life, I. 269 ; organic matte; 
in, IV. 65 ; potential energy of, IV. 
317; pressure at< different depths, 
IV. 810, 868; quantitv discharged 
through orifice, etc., V. 122; run- 
ning, force of, H. 78 ; si)eclflc 

« , IV. 1 ; sound in, velocity of, 

I ; test for purity of, IV, 60 ; 
underground, effect of, H. 77 ; 
velocity of, II. 208 ; weight of, H. 
89; IV. 1, 144, 225, 820; V, 57 ; 
weight of bodies In, IV. 309 ; and see 
also Hydraulics. 

Water vapour given off by plants, HI. 211 
Water-colour drawings, v. 166, 215, 272, 
345 

Watercress, V. 26 

Waterfalls, II. 78 ; to find power of, VI, 
345 

Waterford, I. 878, 380 ; Attack upon, 
IV. 74 

Water-melon, V. 151 
Water-plantain, V. 864 
Watershed of rivers, I. 17 
Wattle bark, IV. 212 
Wavclllte, VIII. 80 

Waves,' I. 208 ; force of, per foot, II. 844 
Wax palm, IV. 40 
Waxes, Vegetable, IV. 149 
Wealth. VII. 86 

Weapons, Flint, etc., found in deposits, 
fv. 149 

Weather, The, VHI. 92, 252, 280, 288 ; 
charts, L 148 ; indicators, VIII. 830 ; 
noUtion, VIII. 881 
WelMter, John, VIIL 07 
Weigelia, V. 158 
Weighing machines. VI. 280 
Weight of air and gases, Data and rules 
to find the. V. 43 

of bodies in air and water, IV. 869 

Weights and measures, II. 114, 168-171 

. Metric system, III. 828, 340 

Wells Cathedral, VII. 332 
Welwltschla mirabills, VI. 50 
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West Indies, The, II. 241 ; IV. 120 
Westminster Abbey, VII. 882; VIII. 
201, 264 

Westminster Hall, II. 281 
Westphalia, The peace of, V. 189 
Wexford, I. 879 ; taken by Dermot, TV. 
78 

Whale, VIII. 810 ; Organ of hearing of, 

VII. 287 ; Greenland, VIII. 165 
Whalebone, VIII. 165 

Wheat, n. 165: V. 865; cuUlvation in 
the United States, IV. 61 
Wheatstone Bridge, The, V. 814 ; VI. 
'56 

Wheel-bearing animalcules, VII. Ill 

Whirlpool, I. 266 

Whisky, VI. 66 

Whitby Abbey, VH. 888 , 

White lead, V. 195 

Whitehall, Banqueting house, VIII. 
201 

Whortleberries, V. 224 . 

Wiclif, John, II. 97 ; V. 136 ; VI 203 
Wilkes, John, HI. 829 
William the Conqueror, I. 89, 100, 136, 
201 ; VII. 204, 205 

III. of Orange, HI. 265 ; IV. 75 

Rufus, I. 139 

the Silent, V. 207 

Willow herbs, IV. 291 
Willows, V. 292 

Willughbeia Burbidgei, III. 120; treach- 
eri. III. 129 ; edulis. III. 130 ; mar- 
taban1(% IH. 180 
Wind-piWjJThe, II. 147, 209 
Winds, VIlT. 251, 286 ; directions of, I. 
145 ; etfect of, II. 166, 295 ; forces of, 

VIII. 258, 286 


Windward Islands, The, H. 242 
Wine, I. 287; Imported, VIII. 881; 
growing districts of France, II. 870 ; 
making, VIII. 882 
Winkelrled of Unterwald, V. 75 
Wiredmwlng, IV. 142 
Wire-gauze, Why a ilame does not pass 
through, IV^ 198 
Wither, George, VIII. 125 
Witherite, V. 65 
Woldia arrhiz^ V. 866 
Wolfhmi, VIII. 80 
Wollaston medal. The, VH. 851 
Wollaton Hall, ito. 200 
Wood engraving, Boxwood for, IV. 
S43 

Wood pulp, IV. 214 
Woodlic^ Vn. 191 
Woodruff, V. 158 

Wool, 1. 237 ; H. 8, 148 ; VH. 274 ; Vm. 
100 

Woollen manufacture, I. 286 
Worcester Cathedral, VII. 833 
Wordsworth, William, Vni. 855, 856 
Work accomplished by given quantity of 
heat, VIII. 209 

, Law of, VL 89 

, Method of calculating, VI. 89 

, Unit of, VI. 122 

Worms, III. 866 ; VI. 186, 249, 800, 807, 
VIL 56, 110, 111 
Worms Cathedral, VH. 203 
Wormwoods, The, V. 155 
Wourali, IV. 104 

Wren, Sir Christopher, VHI. 202, 204 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas, VI. 380 
Wycherley, William, Vm. 257 
Wyntoun, VI. 827 


Xerxes, TV. 188 


Yangona, IV. 102 

Yard measure, The standard, H. 118 
Yeai\ Solar or tropical, I. 810 ; Julian, 
1. 811 ; sidereal, I. 810 
Yerba de Mat6, III. 295 
— — reuma, IV. 101 
Yellow Sea, The, I. 820 
Yellow-wort. V. 21j0 
Yew tree, IV. 291 ; VI. 51, 63 
York Cathedral, VII. 832, 384 
Young, Edward, VIII. 322 
Ypres, VIII. 10 

Yucca, V. 364; brevifolia, IV. 218; 
draconis, IV. 213 


Zanzibar, IV. 57 
Zeolites, III. 177 ; VIT. 159 
Zero-point, I. 144 ; VIII. 79, 100; Abso- 
lute, V. 42 

Zinc, IV. 332; V. 67 ; VII. 354 
Zingiberacese, V 302 
Zircon, VIII. 28 
Zoantliaria, VI. 805 

Zodiac, I. 192 ; constellations of the, I, 
48, 258 

Zoetrope, A, VII. 121 
Zones, I. 06, 75 

Zoological anthropology, II. 179, 248 

regions, II. 1(57 i 

Zoroaster, IV. 134 
Zostera, V. 860 
Zulu Republic, The, IV. 68 
Zululana, II. 144 
Zygomycetes, VI. 234, 285 
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NOW PUBLISHING in Monthly Parts 6d,, 

AND IN 

Half-Yearly Volnmes S8» each. 

Cassell’s Storehouse of 

General Information. 


Each Volume contains — 

380 Pages Large 8vo, About 300 Illustrations, and 
Six Coloured Plates and Large Engravings. 


The Daily Telegraph says :--^ 

“Cassell^s Storehouse of Information is virtually a new encyclopaedia with a very- 
wide and comprehensive range of subjects, but treated in such a concise manner that the work 
will be of less unwieldy proportions than those which are usually found to belong to reference 
books of a similar descnption. While brevity has been studied in most of the articles, clearness 
of expression is nowhere sacrificed, nor are technical matters allowed to become obscure for the 
want of sufficient space. Room, too, has been found for capital illustrations, and for coloured 
plates and maps to accompany certain of the contributions, which for their general interest or 
novelty have demanded the most careful handling by experts.^' 

The Daily Chronicle says :-- 

“ The Storehouse of General Information, judging by the first volume, possesses 
most of the advantages of an encyclopsedia, without certain of its drawbacks. Its arrangement is 
alphabetical, the same as that of the latter, and its contents cover the same ground. But its 
volumes are not of such an unwieldy size, and its articles, almost as numerous, are, for the most 
part, briefer, more concise, and handier for reference. For the rest, this first volume is chock- 
full of information on well-nigh every possible subject; its principal articles are written by 
specialists thoroughly acquainted with the matters on which they discourse.” 

The Echo says 

“Cassell’s Storehouse of General Information is a most promising undertaking. 
It is admirably illustrated. Take the article on bridges as an example. There we find a page 
devoted to delicately-finished drawings of some of the most famous bricfges in the world, including 
Waterloo Bridge, and that wonder of modern engineering, the Forth Bridge. We again open the 
book at random, and come upon the article ‘ Bacteria,’ which is illustrated by a page of illustrations, 
showing the bacilli of typhoid, cholera, leprosy, pneumonia, and others of the most destructive 
diseases. As an example of its excellent maps, we may point to ‘ Steam Communications in the 
Atlantic Ocean,’ We are veiy glad to draw attention to a work so ably and conscientiously treated^ 
and trust it may meet with aft the success it deserves.” 



The Observer says .*^ r 

“ Cassetx*s Storehouse op General Information, if completed in the manner in 
which it has been begun, ought to be a work of great interest and utility. The volume now 
before us shows that the compilation is framed on well-planned lines, and that it is carried out 
with accuracy and care. The illustrations and maps, which are all of excellent quality, will 
no doubt recommend the work to a larger class of readers than it would otherwise reach. In 
its present form it would be well adapted as a work of reference for the use of a mechanics* 
institute, and of a village library or reading room.” 


The Record says :^ 

“Of the making of dictionaries there seems mo end, but Cassell^s Storehouse of General 
Information (Cassell & Co.) promises to be a book we should be sorry to miss. From the con- 
tents of the first volume, which has reached us this week, it is destined to be one of the most 
complete and attractive of popular encyclopaedias. It will apparently fill a place midway between 
the encyclopaedias which are too large <and therefore too expensive for many book>buyers, and 
the encyclopaedias which are too small to answer the questions which would send most people to 
them, we have consulted this opening volume upon a variety of subjects, and in every instance 
with satisfactory results. The illustrations are excellent and the maps valuable.” 


Lloyd^s News says >- 

“ Cassell*s Storehouse of General Information covers a very wide range. Tersely- 
written articles, chiefly by specialists, deal with history, geography, mathematics, agriculture, 
natural history, law, medicine, and various other subjects, and the volume is embellished with 
half-a-dozen plates, and copious illustrations. A reference book of this comprehensive kind is 
invaluable in every house. It sets doubts at rest once for all, and decides many an argument in a 
manner there is no gainsaying.” 


The Scotsman says :-- 

“ A comprehensive encyclopaedia of universal knowledge, the articles in which are marked by 
a condensation and explicitness which permit of their compression into a work that will be of 
comparatively moderate dimensions, while amply sufficient for most purposes of a book of reference. 
The volume is .portable, well bound, and beautifully printed.” 


The Western Daily Mercury says :— 

“ As each of the authors named has made his mark in the literary world, it would, indeed, be 
surprising if the STOREHOUSE could be other than it is— a reliable book, which should have an 
enormous sale.” 


The Glasgow Herald says :— 

“ This is one of those remarkable encyclopaedias of which Cassell’s house has made a specialty. 
It promises to be a veritable storehouse of knowledge, for it covers the ground of a dictionary of 
biography, a gazetteer, a dictionary of scientific names, and a popular encyclopaedia. Thus, one 
may dwcover by consulting this first specimen volume what Ailsa Craig is, and also procure all the 
knowledge necessary for the ordinary man about bankruptcy from a succinct account of the 
provisions of the Acts in five columns. The geographical articles range from Asia to Ashtqn-under- 
Lyne, and the Amoeba is not too insi^^nificant for notice in the animal kingdom. The articles and 
paragraphs are well written, and the illustrations, both cuts and full-page pictures, are numerous. 
One of the handsomest of the coloured plates is devoted to the best-known bacteria.” 


The Eastern Morning News says :— 

“ We have been struck with the practical skill and discernment of the average need shown by 

the compilers of this work The maps and engravings are quite a feature of this latest 

and decidedly attractive work, so skilfully devised to meet what must be a growing need for handy 
and popular knowledge.” ^ 
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Abbtp and Olmroliaf of England and Wales, The : DescrlptlYe, Hlstorloat 
Plotorial. Series 1 . and II. axs. each. 

A Blot of Ink. Translated by Q, and Paul Francke. 5^ 

Across Thibet By Gabriel Bonvalot. With about too Illustrations and a 
large Route Map in Colours. In Two Vols. 33s. 

AdTenture, The World o£ Fully Illustrated. Con^lete in Three Vols. 9s. each. 
Alrloa and Its Explorers, The Story of. By Dr. Robert Brown, M.A., 
F.L.S., F.R.G.S., &C. With numerous Original Illustrations. Vol. 1 . 7s. 6d. 
Ameiioan Llfa By Paul de Rousiers. xas. 6d. 

Anglomaniacs, The. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 3s. 6d. 

Animal Painting in Water Colours. With Coloured Plates. 55. 

Arabian Nights Entertainments (Cassell's). With about 400 Illustrations, zos. 6d. 
Architectural Drawing. By R. Phen^ Spiers. Illustrated, zos. 6d. 

Army, Our Home. Being a Reprint of Letters published in the Times in 
November and DecemMr, 1891. By H. O. Arnold-Forstbr, M.P. za 
Art, The Magairine of Yearly Volume. With about 400 Illustrations, and 
Twelve Etchings, Photogravuresj&c. z6s. 

Artistio Anatomy. By Prof. M. Duval. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Astronomy, The Dawn of By Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., F.R.A.S. Illus- 
trated, royal 8vo, axs. 

Atlas, The Universal. A New and Complete General Atlas of the World, with 
1x7 Pages of Maps, handsomely producea in Colours, and a Complete Index to over 
100,000 Names. Complete in One Volume, cloth, 30s. net ; or half-morocco, 35s. net. 
Bashkirtseff, Marie, The Journal of Translated from the French by Mathilde 
Blind. With Portraits and an Autograph Letter. Cheap Edition^ 7a 6d. 

Bashklrtseif, Marie, The Letters of Translated by Mary J. Serrano. 7s. 6d. 
Beach of Falesd and the Bottle Imp. By R. L. Stevenson. Illustrated. 55. 
Beetles, Butterflies, Moths, and other Insects. With la Coloured Plates 

from ** Der Insekten Sammler." ^s. 6d. 

Biographical Dictionazy, Casseirs New. Containing Memoirs of the Most 
Eminent Men and Women of all Ages and Countries. 7B. 6d. 

Birds' Nests, Eggs, and Egg-Oolleoting. By R. Kearton. Illustrated with 

16 Coloured Plates of Eggs. 5s. 

Black America. A Story of the ex-Slave and his late Master. By W. Laird 
Clowbs. Cloth, 6s. 

Blue Pavilions, The. By Q, Author of "Dead Man’s Rock," &c. 6s. 

Breechloader, The, and How to Use It. By W. W. Greener, ss. 

British Raiiaria 275 Original Illustrations. Two Vols. Cloth, z^ 

British Battles on Land and Sea. By Jambs Grant. With about 600 

Illustrations. Three Vols., 410, £t 7s. ; Library Edition^ £1 10s, 

British Battles, Beoent. illustrated. 410, 9s. Library Edition^ zos. 
Browning, An Introduction to the Study of By Arthur Symons, ss. 6d. 
Butterflies and Moths, European. By W. F. Kirby. With 6z Coloured 

Plates. Demy 4tq. 358. 

Canaries and Oage-Bu^, The niustrated Book of Bv W. A. Blakston, 
W. Swaysland, and A. F. Wiener. With 56 Fac-simile Coloured Plates, 35s. 
•Carnation Manual, The. Edited and Issued by The National Carnation and 
Picotee Society (Southern Section), as. 6d. 

OasseU's Family Magaiina Yearly Volume. Illustrated, os. 

Uathedrals, Abbeya. and Ohurohes of England and Walea Descriptive, 
Historical, Pictorial. Edited by Prof. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. With 
nearly 500 Original Illustrations. Popular Edition. Two Vols. 358. 

Celebrities of the Century. Being a Dictionary of the Men and Women of the 
Nineteenth Century. Cheap Editton^ los. 6d, 

Chess Problem, The. With Illustrations by C. Planck and others. 78. 6d. 
China Painting. By Florence Lewis, with Sixteen Coloured Plat^ and a 
selection of Wood Engravings. With full Instructions. 58. 

Choice Dishes at Small Cost By A. G. Payne. Cheap Edition, is. 
Christianity and Socialism, Lectures on. By Bishop Barry. 3s. 6d. 

Cities of the World. Four Vols. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. each. 

Civil Service, Guide to Bmplosrment in tha New and Enlarged Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Climate and Health Besorta By Dr. Burney Yeo. 7a m 
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Vciumes forwarded ^xtfree oh applicatioH to the PubUskere,) 

dothinff, The Influence of; on Health. By Frederick Treves. F.R.C.S. as. 
OolMlen Club. Works publiahed for the. {A Compute List on application.) 
Colonist’a Medical Handbook. Tha By E. Alfred barton, M. R.C.S. as. 6d. 


Goxnmercial Botany of the Nineteenth Century. ByJ. R. Jackson, A.L.S. 
Cloth gilt. 3S. 6d. 

Oozminff Tower, In a. By H. O. Arnold-Forster, M. P. . Author of ‘ * The Citixen 
Reader,*' &c. With Original Illustrations by W. H. Ovsrbnd. is. 

OonciueatB of the Orosa j^ited Iw Edwin Hodder. With numerous Original 


Illustrations. Complete in Three ' 


9s. each. 


Cookery, A Year's. By Phyllis Browne, //ew and Enlarged Edition, 3s. 6d, 
Cookery, CasBell'a Dictionary of. Containing about Nine Thousand Recipes. 

7 S. 6d. ; roxburgh. zos. 6d. 

Cookery, CaBBell'B Popular. With Four Coloured Plates. Cloth gilt, as. 
Cookery, CaiBell'B Shilling. Thousand, is. 

Cookery, Vegetarian. By A. G. Payne, is. 6d. 

Cooking by Qas, The Art of By Marie J. Sugg. Illustrated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ConntrieB of the World, The. By Robert Brown, M.A., Ph,D.. Ac. .Com- 

plete in Six Vols. , with about 750 Illustrations. 4to, 7s. 6d. ea^ 

Cremation and Um-Burlal: or. The Cemeteries of the Future. By W. 

Robinson. With Plates and Illustrations, is. 

Cromwell, Oliver : The Man and HIb MiBBion. By J. Allanson Picton, M. P. 
Cheap Edition, With Steel Portrait. 5s. 

CydopflBdla, CasBell'B OondBe. Brougnt down to the latest date. With about 

600 Illustrations. New and Cheap Edition^ 78 . 6d. 

Cydopsadla, CaBBell'B BClniature. Containing 30,000 Subjects. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
half roxburgh, 4s. 6d. 

DickenB, Character Sketchee from. First, Second, and Third Series. 

With Six Original Drawings in each, by Frederick Barnard. In Portfolio, axs. each. 
Dick Whittingrton, A Modem. By James Payn, Author of **By Proxy," &c. 
Two Vols. a IS. 
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Biographical, Celebrities, Encyclopasdic, Mechanical, Phrase and Fable, English. 
En^isn History, English Literature, Domestic, Cookery. (French, German, and 
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DlBraeli, Benjamin, PerBonal EeminiBcenceB of By Henry Lake. 3s. 6d. 
Diaraeli in Outline. By F. Carroll Brewster, LL.D. ys. 6d. 

Dog, niUBtrated Book of tha By Vero Shaw, B.A. With a8 Coloured 
Plates. Cloth bevelled, 358. ; half-morocco, 45s. 

Dog, Tha By Idstone. Illustrated, as. 6d. 

DomOBtic Dictionary, The. An Encyclopaedia for the Household. Cloth, 7a 6d. 
Dor 4 Gallery, Tha With 350 Illustrations by Gustave Dor^. 4to, 42s. 
Dor^'8 Dante'B Inflsmo. Illustrated by Gustave Dor& Popular Edition. 


With Introduction bv AT. Butler. Cloth gilt or buckram, 78. 6d. 
l>or6’B MUton'B Paradise Lout. Illustrated by Gustave DorE. 410, aia 
Dr. Damdny*B Wife. A Novel. By Maurus T6kal 7s. 6d. 

Barth, Our, and its Story. Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, F.L.S. With 
36 Coloured Plates and 740 Wood Engravings. Complete in Three Vols. 9s. each. 
Bdinburgh, Old and New, OaBsell'a With 600 Illustrations. Three Vola 

os. each ; librazy binding, /C^ loe. the set. 

Eg7X>(: DeBorlptive, HUtorloal, PiotureBqna ^ Prof. G. EBsaa 

Translated by Clara Bell, with Notes by Samuel Birch, LL.D., &c. Two Vols. 4^ 
Slactriolty, Age of, from Amber Boul to Telephone. By Park Benjamin, 


4to, aia 


Slectriolty, Age of, from Amber Boul to Telephone. By Park Benjamin, 
Ph.D. 7»* 6d. 

Eleotriolty, nractloaL By Prof. W. E. Ayrton. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
Eleotiloity in the Bervioe of Man. A Popular and Practical rreatUa 
nearly 850 Illustrations. Cheap Edition^ 9s. ^ 

•‘Ell PerSdSa." Thirty Years of WiL By Melville D. Landon ('‘EU 
Perkins**). 48. 

Smifloyment for Boys on Leaving School, Guide ta By W. S. Bearz>, 
F.R.G.S. IS. 6d. 
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EnglMUd, Oaasell’a muatzarted History ol With 3»ooo Illustrations. Ten 

VolL, 4to, 9s. each. Nrwand RwtS9d Edittan* Volft. I. to V., qs. each. 

Bntfllali 3Dlotloiiary» Cassell’s. Containingf Definitions of upwards of 100,000 
Words and Phras^ Demy 8vo, z,ioo pages, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. Chta^ Editicn, 3S.6d. 
Bngllsli History, The Dictionary ol Cheap Edition^ los. 6d. ; roxburgh, 15s. 
English Literature, Library ol By Prof. Henry Morley. Complete in Five 
Vols. 78. 6d. each. 

gngitMh Literature, Morley's First Sketoli ol Revised Edition, 7s. 6d. 

Literature, The Dictionary ol By W. Davenport Adams. Cheap 

Edition^ 78. 6d. ; roxburah, zos. 6d. 

English Literature, The Story ol By Anna Buckland. 3& 6d. 

English Writers. By Henry Morley. Vola I. to VIII. 5s. each. 

Jisop’s Fablea Illustrated by Ernest Griset. Cheap Edition, Cloth, 3a 6d. ; 

bevelled boards, edges, 5s. 

Etiquette of Good Ikxdety. is. ; doth, is. 6d. 

Eye, Ear, and Throat, The Management of the. 3s. 6d. 

Fairway Island. By Horace Hutchinson. With Four Full-page Plates, ss. 
Faith Doctor, The. A Novel. By Dr. Edward Eggleston. 7s. 6d. 

Family Physician. Bv Eminent Physicians and Surgeons. New and 

Revised Edition, Cloth, azs. ; roxburgh, au. 

Father Mathew: His Life and Times. By Frank J. Mathew, as. 6d. 


Father Stafford. A Novel. By Anthony Hope, Author of “A Man of Mark,” 6s. 
Fexm, O. ManvUle, Works hy. Boards, as. each ; or cloth, as. 6d. 
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Field Natiualist’s Handbook, Tha By Rev. J. G. Wood & Theodore Wood. 5s. 
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each. 3s. 6d. each. 

The Insect World. | Hep tiles and Birds. | The Vegetable World. 

The Human Haoe. I Mammalia. | Ocean World. 

The World before the Deluge. 

Figure Fainting in Water Colours. With 16 Coloured Plates. 7s, 6d. 
Flora’s Feast. A Masque of Flowers. Penned and Pictured by Walter 
Crank. With ^ pages in Colours. 58. 

Flower Painting, Elementary. With Eight Coloured Plates. 3s. 

Flower Painting in Water Colours. With Coloured Plates. 5s. 

Flowers, and How to Faint Them. By Maud Naftel. With Coloured Plates. 51. 
Football : the Rugby Union Game. Edited by Rev. F. Marshall. Illustrate 

7s. 6d. 

Fossil Reptiles, A History of BrltislL By Sir Richard Owen, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
&C. With 368 Plates. In Foiu- Vols. Eza zas. 

France as It Is. By Andr]6 Lebon and Paul Pelet. With Maps. 7s. 6<L 
Garden Flowers, Familiar. By Shirley Hibbekd. With Coloured Plates by 
F. £. Hulmk, F.L.S. Complete in Five Series. Cloth gilt, zas. 6d. each. 
Gardening, Cassell’s Popular. Illustrated. Complete in Four Vols. 5s. each. 
Geometrical Drawing for Army Oandidatea By H. T. Lilley, M.A. as. 6d. 
Geometry, First Elements of Experimental. By Paul Bert. is. 6d. 
Qeomet^, Practical Solid. By Major Ross. as. 

George Mxon, The Reputation ol By Morley Roberts. 5s. 

German Emperor, The, and his Eastern Neighbours. By Poultnby 

Bigelow. 38. 

Gilbert, ElizabetlL and her Work for the Blind. By Frances Martin, as. 6d* 
Gleaniiigs freon Popular Authors. Two Vols. With Original Illustrations. 
4to, 9s. each. Two Vols. in One, xss. 

Gulliver’s Travels. With 88 Engravings. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 5s. 

Gun and its Devdlopmant, Tha By W. W. Greener. Illustrated, los. 6cL 
Guns, Modem Shot. By W. W. Greener. Ulustmted. 

Health at BdhooL By CXement Dukes, M.D., B.S. 78. 6d« 

Health, Ae Book of. By Eminent Physicians and Suigeons. Cloth, ais. 
Htevens, The Story of tna By Sir Robert Stawell Ball. LL.D., F.R.S, 
With Coloured Aatet and Wooo Engravings. Populmr Edition, zas. 6d. 
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Baroes of Britain In Peace and War. With 300 Original lUiistrations. Cheap 
Edition Two Vols. 3s. 6d. each, or two vola. in one, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Hlatorlo Honaea of tlie united Klzigdom. With Contributions by the Rev. Pro> 
feseor Bonnby, F.R.S., and others. Profusely Illustrated, xos. 6d. 

Hiatory, ▲ Footnote to. E^ght Years of Trouble in Samoa. By Robert Louis 
Stbvbi^son. 68. 

Bora de Combat ; or, Tbree Weelca In a BoapitaL Founded on Facts. By 
Gertbudb and Ethel Armitage Southam. Illustrated, crown 4to, 5s. 

Borae, The Book of tha By Samuel Sidney. With a8 Fac-simile Coloured 
Plates. Demy 351. j lialf-morocco, s*- 

Bougbton, Lord : The Llle, Lettera, and Friendahlpa of Biohard Monokton 
Milnea, First Lord Houghton. By T. Wbmyss Rbid. Two Vols. 38s. 
Household, GaaaeU'a Book of the. Illustrated. Complete in Four Vols. 5s. each; 

or Four Vols., in two, half-morocco, 35s. 

Hygiene and Public Health. By b. Arthur Whitelegge, M.D. 7s. 6d. 
India, Casaell'a EClatory of. By James Grant. With 400 Illustrations. Two 
Vols., 98. each, or One Vol., 155. 

In-door ‘ Amuaementa, Card Oamea, and Fireside Fun, Cassell's Book ot 

With numerous Illustrations. Cheap Edition. Cloth, as. 

InduBtrial Freedom : a Study In Politics. By B. R. Wise. 5s. 

Into the Unknown : a Romance of South Africa. By Lawrence Fletcher. 4s. 
Ixlah Leagues, The Work of the. The Speech of the Right Hon. Sir Henry 

^MES, Q.C., M.P., Replying in the Parnell Commission Inquiry. 68. 

Irish union, TOe : Before and After. By A. K. Connell, M. A. 2s. 6d. 

“I Saw Three Ships," and other Winter’s Tales. By Q. Buckram, 6s. 

Italy from the Fall of Napoleon I. In 1815 to 1890. By J. W. Probyn. 36 . 6 d. 
"Japanese" Library Casaell'a. Consisting of 12 Popular Works bound in 
Japanese style. Cfovers in water-colour pictures, is. 3d. each, net. 

Handy Andy. Oliver Twist. Ivanhoe. Ingoldaby Legends. The Iiaat of the 
Mohloana. Tue Last Days of Pompeii. The Yellowpluah Papera. The Laat Daya of 
Palmjyra. JaoR Hinton the Guar daman. Beleotlona from the Worha of Thomae 
Hood. American Humour. Tower of London. 

Hennel Guide, PractlcaL By Dr. Gordon Stables. Illustrated. Cheap Edition, za 
"La Bella,*’ and Others. By Egerton Castle. Buckram, 65. 

Ladles’ Physician, Tha By a London Physician. 6s. 

Lady’s Dressing Boom, The. Translated from the French of Baroness Staffe 
by Lady Colin Campbell. ' 3s. 6d. 

Lake Dwellings of Europe. By Robert Munro, M.D., M.A. Cloth, 31 s. 6(1 
Law, How to Avoid. By A. J. Williams, M.P. Cheap Edition, is. 

Legends for Lionel With Coloured Plates by Walter Crane, 5& 

Leona. By Mrs. Molesworth. 6s. 
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Idfe In Our vUlagea Paper, xs. ; cloth boards, 2s. 

Little BUnlster, The. By J. M. Barrie. In One Vol. 7s. 6d. 

Local Option in Norway. By Thomas M. Wilson, C.E. is. 

Locomotive Engine, The Biography of a. By Henry Frith. 5s. 

Loftus, Lord Augustus, P.C., O.C.B., The Diplomatic Reminiscences of ( 1 S 37 — 
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London, Greater. By Edward Walford. Two Vols, With about 400 
Illustrations, gs. each. Library Edition. Two Vols. £t the set. 

London, Old and New. By Walter Thornbury and Edward Walford. 

Six Vols., with about i,aoo Illustrations. Cloth, gs. each. Library Edition, 

London Street Arabs. By Mrs. H. M. Stanley (Dorothy Tennant). 

With Pictures printed on a Tint. 5s. „ . 

Mechanics, The Fractioal Dlotlonary ol lllustmted. Four Vols. 2za each. 
Medical Handbook of Life Assurance. By James Edward Pollock, M.D., 

„ F.R.C.P., and Jambs Chisholm, Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, London. 7s. 6d 

Medldne Lady, The. By L. T. Meade. Three Vols. 31a 6d. 
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Modem Europe, A History ol By C A. Fyffe, M.A. Three Vols. 12s. each. 
Mount Desolation. An Australian Romance, By W. Carlton Daws. 5s. 
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Mnslo, Illustrated History ol By Emil Naumann. Edited by the Rev 
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Napier, The life and Letters of the Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph, Bart., LL.D., B.CX., 
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National Llhrary, Oa s se ll^a In Volumea Paper covers, 3d, ; cloth, 6d. 
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Natural History, OasselFs Concise. By £. Pbkcsvai. Wright, M.A., M.D., 
F.I..S. With leverai Hundred Illustrations. 7s. 6d. ; also kept half-^und. 

Natural History, Cassell’s New. Edited by Prof! P. Martin Duncan, M.R. 

F.R.S., F.G.S. Complete in Six Vola With abaat 9,000 Illustrations. Cloth, 9s. each. 
Nature’s Wonder Workers. By Kate R. Lovell. Illustrated. 5s. 

Naval War, The Last Great. By A. Nelson Seaforth. With Maps, aa 
Navy, Royal, All About the. By W. Laird Clowes. Illustrated, xs. 

Nblson, The Life oL By Robert Southey. Illustrated with Eight Plates, 3a 6d. 
Nurslnig for the Home and for the Hospital, A Handbook ol By Cathe- 
rine T. Wood. Cheap Edition, is. 6d. ; cloth, ss. 

Nursing of Sick Children, A Handbook for the. By Catherine J. Wood. as. 6d. 
O’DrlsooU’s Weird, and Other Storiea By A. Werner. Cloth, 5s. 

Odyssey, The Modem. By Wyndham F. Tupnell. Illustrated, xos. 6d. 

Ohio, The New. A Story cw Elast and West. By Edward Everett Hale. 6s. 
Our Own Country. Six Vols. With x,aoo Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 

Qut of the Jaws of Death. By Frank Barrett. Three Vols. 3x3, 6d. 
Fainting, The English School of. By Ernest Chesneau. cheap^EdiUon, 3s. 6d. 
Paxton’s Flower Garden. With 100 Coloured Plates. {Price on application.) 
People I’ve Smiled With. By Marshall P. Wilder, as. 

Peoples of the World, Tha By Dr. Robert Brown. Complete in Six Volumes. 
With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. each. 

Perfect Gentleman, The. By the Rev. A. Smythe-Palmer, D.D. 3s. 6d. 
PhlUips, Watts. Artist and Playwright By Miss E. Watts Phillips. With 
39 Plates. Tos. 6d. 

Photography for Amateurs. By T. C. Hepworth. Enlarged and Revised 
Edition. Illustrated, is. ; or cloth, is. 6d. 

Phrase and Fable, Dictionary of. By the Rev, Dr. Brewer. Cheap Edition, 

Eniarg^ed. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or with leather back, 45. 6d. 

Picturesque Amerloa. Complete in Four Vols., with 48 Exquisite Steel Plates, 

and about 800 Orif^nal Wo<k 1 En^avinf^ £9 ^ each. 

Picturesque Australasia, Cassell a. with upwards of x,ooo Illustrations. Com- 
plete in Four Vols. 78. 6 d. each. 

Picturesque Canada. With about 600 Original Illustrations. Two Vols. 
£6 6s. the set. 

Picturesque Europe. Complete in Five Vols. Each containing 13 Exquisite Steel 
Plates, from Original Drawings, and nearly aoo Original Illustrations. £ax ; half- 
morocco, ;^3i los. ; morocco gilt, ;^5a los. Popular Edition. In Five Vols. i8s. each. 
Picturesque Mediterranean, The. With a Series of Magnificent Illustrations 
from Original Designs by leading Artists of the day. Two Vols. Cloth, ;^aas. each. 
Pigeon Keeper, The PraoftLcaL By Lewis Wright. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
Pigeons, The Book ot By Robert Fulton. Edited by Lewis Wright. With 
50 Coloured Plates and numerous Wood Engravings. 3x5. 6d. ; half-morocco, ;^a as. 
Pity and of Death, The Book of. By Pierre Loti, Member of the French 
Academy. Translated by T. P. O’Connor, M.P. Antique paper, cloth gilt, 5s, 
Playthings and Parodies. Short Stories by Barry Pain. 5s. 

Poems, Aubrey de Vere’a A Selection. Edited by John Dennis. 3s. 6d. 
Poets, Cassell’s Miniature Library of the. Price is. each Vol. 

Political Questions of the Day, A Manual ot By Sydney Buxton, M.P. 

New and Eniarged Edition. Paper Covers, is.; or cloth, is. 6d, 

Polytechnic Series, The. Practical Illustrated Manuals specially prepared for 
Students of the Polytechnic Institute, and suitable for the Use of ail StudeuU. {A 
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Portrait Gallery, The Cabinet. First, Second, and Third Series, each con- 
taining 36 Cabinet Photographs of Eminent Men and Women of the day. With 
Biographical Sketches. i5»* each. 

Poultry Keeper, The PracticaL By Lewis Wright. Illustrated. 38. 6d. 
Poultry, The Book of By Lewis Wright. Popular Edition. Illustrated, xos. 6d. 
Poultry, The Illustrated Book ol By Lewis Wright. With Fifty Exquisite 
C^oure^ Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings. Revised Edition. Clofh, 3x1. 6d 
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FnbUo libraries, nree. New and Bnlarged Edition , By Thomas Green- 
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Qneen Bimixiier ; or, Tbe Toumw of tbe Lily and the Boee. Penned and 

Portrayed by Waltbk Cranb. With 40 paaei in Colours. 6s. 

Omen Vlotorla, The life and Times o£ By Robert Wilson. Complete in 
9 Vols. With numerous Illustrations. 9s. each. 

Babbit-Keeper, The PraotioaL By Cuniculus. Illustrated. 38. 6d. 

Baffles Haw, The Doings of: By A. Conan Doyle, Author of **Micah 
Clarke/* &c. Antique paper, cloth gilt, 

Bailway Quldes, Offlolal Illustrated, with Illustrations on- nearly every x>age. 


Maps, &c. Paper covers, xs. ; cloth, as. 
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ISetaerott, Shoemaker. By Katharine P. 

Woods. 

l>avld Todd. By DarldMaclure. 

The Aatonlahlng History of Troy Town. 

The ^%Diirahle Z*ady Biddy Pana By 
Frank Barrett. 

Oouunodore Junk. By G. Manvflle Fenn. 
et. Onthbert’a Tower. By Florence War- 


The Man with a Thumb. By W. C. Hud- 
son (Barclay North). 

By Bight Not Law. By R. Sherard. 
Within Sound of the Weir. By Thomas 
St. E. Hake. 

TTnder a Strange Maak. By Frank Barrett. 
The OoombsberrowMyatery. ByJ.Cclwall. 
Lead Man's Book. By Q. 

A Queer Baoe. By W. westalL 

Gap tain Trafalgar. By VVestall and Laturle. 
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The Phantom Oily. By W. WastalL 
Jaok Gordon, Bnutht Brriuit. By W. C. 

Hudson (Barclay North); 

The Diamond Button : Whose Was ItP 
By W. C. Hudson (Barclay North). f 
Another's OrJme. ^Julian Hawthorne. 
The Yoke of the Tnorah. By Sidney 


Whole John Noman P By C. Hen^ Beckett. 
The 7*ragedy of Brlnkwater. By Martha 
L. Moodey. 

An Amerioan Penman. By JuUan Haw^ 
thome. 

Section 568; or. The Patal Zietter. By 
Julian Hawthorne. 

Tl^ Brown Stone Boy. By W. H. Bishop. 
A Tr^o Mystery. By Julian Hawthorne. 


The Great 'Banic Boi^lmy. 
Hawthorne. 


By Julian 


Bed^raTO, Richard, C.B., B.A. Memoir. By F. M. Redgrave, ios. 6d. 
Richard, Henry, M.P. A Biogr^hy. By Charles Miall. With Portrait. 7s. 6d. 
BiTars of Great Britain ; Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. 


The Boyal Biver: The Thames from Source to Sea. With Sererai Htmdred Original IllusCra> 
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Blvers of the Bast Coast. With highly imisbed EngrsTings, and Etching as Frontispiece. 
Original Edition^ 4as. Popular Edition, x6s. 

Robinson Crusoe. Cassells New Fine- Art Edition, With upwards of 100 
Original Illustrations. 7s. 6 d. 

Bomanoe, The World of: With New and Original Illustrations. Complete in 

One Volume, cloth, os. 

Bonner^ Mme. HenxleUe, The Painter of Oat Life and Oat Oharacter. Con- 

taJining a Portrait and Twelve Full-Page Illustrations in Photogravure and Sixteen 
Tyrognivures. The Text by M. H. Spislmann. 4to Edition with Photogravures 
on India paper, xos.; Folio Edition, 

Busso-Turkish War, Oassell's History of. With about 500 Illustrations. Two 

Vols., 9s. each ; library binding. One Vol., 

Ballsbury Parliament, Diary of the. By H. W. Lucy. Illustrated by 

Harkt Furnxss. Cloth, 31s. 

Sanitary InstltutlozLB. English. By Sir John Simon, K.C.B., F.R.S. i8a 
Saturday Journal, Oasaell'a Illustrated throughout. Yearly Volume, 7s. 6d« 
Solenoe for AIL Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, M.A., F.L,S., &c. Revised 
Edition, With 1,500 Illustrations. Five Vols. 9s. each, 

Boienoe, Tear Book of, The, for 1892. Edited by Rev. Prof. Bonnet. 7s. 6d« 
Sea, The: Its Stirring Story of Adventure, Peril, and Heroism. B|y 
F. Whympsr. With 400 Illustrations. Four Vols. 7s. 6d. each. 

Secret of the Tjawias, Tha A Tale of Thibet. Crown 8vo, 53, 

Bent Back by the Angels. By F. Langbridge, M.A. zs. 

Shaftesbury, The Seventh Earl of, K.a., The Life and Work ot By Edwin 
Hoddrr. With Portraits. Three Vols., 36s. Cheaj^ Edition, 3s. 6cL 
Shakespeare, Cassell's Quarto Edition, Edited by Charles and Mart Cowden 
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Red Paste Grain (box to match), with tprinx catch, lettered in gold, 

SlialLespeaxe, The Plays ot Edited by Prof. Henry Morley. Complete In 

Thirteen Vols. Cloth, in box, szs. ; halt-morocco, cloth aides, 438. 

Saakespeare, The England oil Goadby. Illustrated. New Editiomo 6d. 

Shakspere, The International. Edition de luxe. 
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“ C^thello." illustrated by Frank Dickseb, R.A. 10s. 

“ King Henry IV.** Illustrated by Herr Eduard GrOtznbr. £3 10s. 
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Shakspere, The RoyaL With Exqtiisite Steel Plates and Wood Engravings. 
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Sketches, The Art of Mairing and Using. From the French f G. 
Fraipont. By Cla.ra Bbll^ With Fifty Illustrations, as. 6d. 

Smuggling Days and Smuggling Ways ; or. The Story of a Lost Art. By 

Commander the Hon. Hbnry N. Shore, R.N. Illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Snare of the Fowler, Tha By Mrs. “Alexander." Three Vols. qis. 6d. 
Social Welfare, Subjects of. By the Rt Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, lA. P. 7s. 6d. 
Sports and Pastimes, Cassell's Complete Book of With more than 900 

Illustrations. Cheap Edition^ 6d. 

Sqntre, The. By Mrs. Parr. Three Vols. 31s. 6d. 
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Bnirley. 
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Mary Barton. 

The Anttqnary. 
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Galatians, BphesiazM, and 
Pl^pplai^ss. 
OolOBsisns. Thessalonians, 
and Timothy. 3s. 


Titus, Philemon, Bebrewa, 
and James. 3s. 

Pete^ Jude, ana John. 

The BevelatiozL 3s. 

An Intro duotion to the New 
Testament, as 6d. 

Oommentaxy, The Old Teatament. Edited by Bishop Ellicott. Handy Volunm 
Edition. Suitable for School and general use. 

Oenesla. ss. 6d. I Ijevltious. 3s. I Deuteronomy. as.6d. 

Bxodus. 3s. I . Numbere. as. 6d. | 

Dictionary of Religion, The. An Encyclopedia of Christian and other 

Religious Doctrines, Denominations, Secta Heresies, Ecclesiastical Terms, History,. 
Biography, &c &c. By the Rev. William Benham, B.D. Cheap Edition, zos. 6(L 

Dord Bible. With 230 Illustrations tsy Gustave DorA. Original Edition, 
Two Vols., best morocco, gilt edges, Azs. Popular Edition. With Full*page Illus- 
trations. In One Vol. Z5S. 

Baiiy Dayi of Christianity, The. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F. R.SL 
Library Edition. Two Vols., 345. ; morocco, £% as. 

Popular Edition. Complete in One Volume, cloth, 68. ; cloth, gilt edge% 
7s. ; Persian morocco, zos. 6d. ; treecalf, zss. 

Family Prayer>Book, The. Edited by the Rev. Canon Garbett, M.A., and 
the Rev. S. Martin. Extra crown 410, cloth, 5s. ; morocco, zBs. 

COeanlngs after Harvest. Studies and Sketches. By the Rev. John R. Vernon, 
M.A Illustrated. 68. 

Ck>spei Of Qraoe, The. By a Ltndesis. Cloth, as. 6 d. 

**Oraven In the Bock.” By the Rev. Dr, Samuel Kinns, F.R.A.S., &c. &C,. 
Illustrated, zas. 6d. 




Seiections from Cassell S Compands Publications. 


*BMXt CbonUu** A Series of Works by Eminent Divines. Bound in doth, red 

edges, z8. each. 


fat Ood. Bjr the Right Rer. Bishop 

lCrJ>hdeot In Idth. By the Ven. Archdescen 
Fanmr, D.D. 

» ^epiratlons^ By the Rer. G. Matheson, D.D. 
lOr Smotio^ lilfB. ^ Preb. Chadwick, D.D. 
MSr Bodjr. By the Rer. Ihoi. W. G. Blaikle* D.D. 


BytfaeRev. P. B. PmwJS.A. 
Qrowih in Divine Ufa. By the Rea. 
i^betidary Reynolds, M.A. 

BSp ^ toreafter. By the Vary Rea. Dean Bicker* 

Gk>d. By the Very Rer. Dean 

Igy iuSS^^%ie Divine Xdih. By the Very 
Rer. Dean Boyle. 

Xy Sonroee of Btreoagtfau By the Rev. B. B. 
Jenkins, M.A. 


^ Bellet A Series of Helpful Manuals on the Religious Difficulties of the 
, Edit^ by the Rev. Tsignmoutk Shors, M.A,, Canon of Worcester, and 
Chaplain*in-Ordinary to the Queen. Cloth, xs. each. 

BythelateliprdBlaliopofOarllala. Thb Morality of thb Old TasTAMBNr. By 
***^£uS’ M ^ Sav. Brownlow JCalt- the Bev. Kewman Bmytk, DOJ. 

PRAYBR. *By the* Hev. T. Teignmoutli Shore, Thb Divinity of Our Lord. By the Lord 

af A Blahop of Derry. 


Thr Atonsmbnt. By William Connor Magee, D.D., X«ate Arohbiahop of Tork. 

Rid Treasure. By Richard Harris Hill, is. 

Holy Land and the Bible, The. A Book of Scripture Illustrations rathered 
in Palestine. By the Rev. Cunningham Gbikib, D.D., LL.D. (Edin.). with Map. 
Two Vola 34s. Illustrated Edition. One VoL azs. 


Life of Ohrist, The. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Chaplain- 

in-Ordinarv to the Queen. 

Cheap Illustrated Edition. Large 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. Cloth, full gilt, gilc 
edges, 108. 6d. 

Library Edition. Two Vols. Cloth, 345. ; morocco, 43s. 

Popular Edition, in One Vol. 8vo, cloth, 6s.; cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. j Persian 
morocco, gilt edges, xos. 6d. ; tree-calf, 158. 

BKarriagfe Ring:, The. By William Landels, D.D. Bound in white 
leatherette. New and Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Homing and Evening Prayers for Workhouses and other institutions. 

Selected by Louisa Twining. 3s. 


Hoses and Geology; or, the Harmony of the Bible with Soienoe. B7 

^ the Rev. Samuel Kinns, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

My Comfort in Borrow. By Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., &c., Author of 

** Bible Teachings in Nature," &c. Cloth, is. 

New Light on the Bible and the Holy Land. By B. T. A. Evetts. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 31 S 

Protestantism, The History ol By the Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL.D. Containing 

upwards of 600 Original Illustrations. Three Vols., 378. ; Library Edition^ 30s. 
••Quiver” Yearly Volume, Tha With about 600 Original Illustrations and 
Coloured Frontispiece. 76. 6d. Also Monthly, 6d. 

Bt. George for England ; and other Sermons preached to Children. Fifth 

Edition. By the Rev. T, Teignmouth Shore, M.A., Canon of Worcester, 3s. 

8tb Paul, The Life and Work of. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., 

F.R.S., Chamlain-in-Or dinary to the Queen. 

Library Edition. Two Vols., cloth, 348. ; calf, 43s. ^ . 

Illustrated Edition, complete in One Volume, with about 300 lUustratioiis, 
£ 1 18. : morocco, £9 9s. , , • 

Popular Edition. One Volume, 8vo, cloth, 68. ; cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; 
Persian morocco, xos. 6d. ; tree-calf, zss. 

atMsil We Know One Another in Heaven 7 By the Rt. Rev. J. C. Ryle, D.D., 

Bishop of Liverpool. New and Enlar^^ed Edition. Paper Covers, 6d. 
nuyrtened Church Servioes and Hymns, suitable for use at Children’s Services. 
Compiled by the Rev. T, Teignmouth Shore, M.A, Canon of Worcester. 
Eniarg-ed Edition, xs. 

BIgna Ohristi ; Evidences of Christianity set forth in the Person and Work of 

ChrisL By the Rev. Jambs Aitchison. 5s. 

**8imday:** Its OriiriXL History, and Present Obligation. By the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Hessey^^D.C.L. Fifth Edition^ 7s, 6d. 

TwiHght Of Life, The: Words of Counsel and Oomlort for the Aged. By 
John Ellerton, M.A xs. 6d. 


SeleeHons /fvm Casseli dt Company s Pu^Hcatums. 

CIbttcational tSKorfea and ^tub^nts' ^ettnala. 

Agrloultima Tezt>Boo]ai« OaM«ll*a. (The ** Downton ** Series.) Fully Xllustnited. 
Edited by John Wrightson, Professor of Agriculttire. 

Soils end Mennres. By J. M. H. Mtmro, D.Sc. (London^ F.LC.# F.&8. an 4 dL 
Verm Orope. By Pro fa ssar Writfhtson. ge 6d. 

Zdre Btook. By Frofemor Wrigntaow as. 6d. 

Alpliabet, OajHMU*B IlotortBL Size, 35 inches by 4 b| inches. Mounted on 
Linen, yrith rollers, ss. 6d. 

Arltbmetlo : — ^Howard’s iUBiElo-AsnerloBa Art of Beckoning. The Standard 
Teacher end Referee of Shorthand Business Arithmetic. By C. F. Howako. 
Paper, is. ; clotl^ as. A^gw Edition, 5s. 

ArittimetlQB, The Modem BohooL By George Ricks, B.Sc. Lond. \S^th Test 

Carda {Ligt on application,) 

Atlas, Cassell's Popiilar. Containing 04 Coloured Maps. as. 6d. 
Book-Keeping. By Theodore Jones. For Schools, as. ; or cloth. 3s. For 
THE Million, as. ; or cloth, 3s. Books for Jones's System. Ruled Sets of. as. 
Chemistry, The Publlo SohooL By J. H. Anderson, m.A. as. 6d. 

Olassloal Texts for Schools, OasseB%. (A list sent post free on applicatUm^) 
Cookery for Schools. By Lizzie Heritage. 6d. 

Copy-Books, Cassell's Qradoated. Complete in 18 Books, ad. each. 
Copy-Books. The Modem BohooL Complete in la Books, ad. each. 

Drawing Copies, Cassell's ^'Kenr Standard." Complete in 14 Boo^ ad.. 3d., 

and 4d. each. ^ 

Drawliig Copies, Cassell's Modem School Freehand. First Grade, za Second 

Grade, aa. 

Bleotrlolty, PraotioaL By Prof. W. £. Ayrton. 7s. 6d. 

Energy and Motion : A Text-Book of Elementary Mechanics. By William 
Paxcb. m.A Illustrated, zs. 6d. 

English Literature. A First Sketch oi; from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. By Prof Henry Morlby. ya. 6cL 
Budlld, OasseU'a Edited by Prof. Wallace, M.A« xa 
Eadld, The First Pour Books o£ New Edition, In paper, 6dL ; doth, ^ 
French, Cassell's liessons in. Now and Eevised Edition, Parts I. and II.. each, 

aa. 6d. ; complete, ^ 6d. Key. xs. 6d. 

Frenoh-Engllsh and English-French Dictionary. Entirely New and Enlarged 
Edition, z.xso pages. Svo. cloth, 3a 6d. 

French Reader. Cassell's Puhllo SohooL By Guillaume S. Conrad, sa 6(L 
Galbraith and Hknghton's Sdentiflo Manuala 

Plane Trigonometvy. ss. 6d. Buolld. Books I., II., m. is. Sd. Books IV., V.. VL as. ad. 
Mathamauw Tables, as. 6d. MeoUanios. as. ^ Xfatural PbUosoplry. ss. fid. Optioa. 
as. 6d. Hydroatatioa. a?* ^ Steam Xzmine. as. 6d. Algobra. Fan f. cloth, as. 6d. Cona- 
plate, TS.^ Tides azid Tidal Ourvente. with TldaTCsids. s*. 

Gaudeamus. Songs for Colleges and Schools. Edited by John Farmer. 5a 

Words only, paper, 6d. ; cloth, pd. 

Geometry, First jSlements Of BxperlmentsL By Paul Bert. Illustrated. zs.6d. 
Geometx^ Fractloal Solid. By Major Ross, R.E. as. 

Ctorman Dlctionaiy, Cassell's Kew; German-English, English-German. Chee^ 
Edition^dioilti, 3s. 6d. 

German of To-Day. By Dr. Heinemann. zs. 6d. 

German Hearting, nrst Lessons Izl By A. JXgst. Illustrated, za 
Hand-and Bye Training. By G. Ricks, B.Sa Two Vols., with z6 Coloured 
Plates in each Vol Crown 410. 6a each. 

"Hand-and-Esre Training" Cards for (Hass Work. Five sets in case. zs. each. 
Historical Cartoons, Cassell's Coloured. Size 45iu. x 35 in. as. each. Mounted 

on canYas and varaisho^ with rollers, m. each. (Descriptive pamphlet, 16 pp., zd.) 

HlstOTloal Course for S d n o ol s, Ca ssdfl' a Illustrated throughouti I. -Stories 
from English History, sa II. — ^The Sinu>le Outline of EngUsh History, za ad. 
III.— The Class History of England, sa 6d. 

ToMn Dlcttonajy, Cassell's New. (Latin-EngUsh and Bnglish-Latin). 

by J. R V. Maxchant, M.A, and J. F. Charles, B. A 3a 6d. 

Latin Primer, The New. By Prof J. P. Postgate. as. 6d. , 

Primer, The Flrsk By Prof Postgats. zs. 

Latin Prose for Lower Forms. By M. A Bayfield, M.A as. 6d. 

Laundry Work (How to Teach It). By Mrs. £. Lord. 6d. 


Revised 




Sdeetums from Cassell <6 Companfs PuhHcations. 


of B^ery-Day Life. For the Use of Schools. By H. O. Arnold-Fokstbr. 

^ M.P • zs. 6d. Special SdiHcn oa green jMq>er for those with weak eyesight, as. 

Umo Folkg* History of Bngrland. By Isa Craig-Knox. lUustxatecL is. 6d. 
Bff a lrtng of the Home* Tlie. By Mrs. Samuel A. Barnett, is. 6d. 


Map-Hoild lii g Berles, OasseU’s. Outline Maps prepared by H. O. Arnold- 
FoasTBR, M.P, Per set of xa, zt. 

MarH wOUg h BooIm Arlt hme t l e SxaBtplee. aa Arithxnetlo Mnlee. is. 6d. JTrenalL 
axeroiaes. 31. 6d. Frenoh Gtapamtnar. ss. 6d. Gennaa Ghranunar. 3s. 6d. 


Meo hanlcs for Yomig: Beg^limers, A First Book oL By the Rev. J. G. Easton, 

^4S* dd. 

Meohanlos and Maohine Design Numerioal Bzamples in FraotioaL By 

R. G. Blainx, M.E. With Diagrams. Cloth, as. 6 d. 


**lKod 01 Joint** Wall Sheets, for Instruction in Manual Training. By S. 

Bartbr. Eight Sheets, as. 6d. each. 

Natural History Coloured. Wall Sheets, Cassell's New. Consisting of 18 

subjects. Size, 39 by 31 in. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 3s. each. 


omeot Lessons from Nature. By Prof. L. C. Miall, F.L.S., F.G.S. Fully 
Illustrated. Half cloth, paper boairds, as.; or cloth, as. 6d. 


Physiology for SOhools. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S., &a 
With Wood Engravings and Coloured Plates, zs. 9d. Three Parts, paper covers, 
5d. each ; or cloth limp, 6d. each. 

Poetry Readers, Cassell's New. Illustrated. la Books, zd. each. Cloth, is. 6d. 


Popular Educator, Cassell's New. With Revised Text, New Maps, New Coloured 
Plates, New T3rpe, &c. Complete in Eight Vols. 5s. each ; or ^ght Volumes in 
Four, half-morocco, 50s. 

Reader, The Cltisen. By H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. Cloth, is. 6d. ; also a 
Scottish Edition, Cloth, is. 6d. 

Reader, The Temperance. By Rev. J. Dennis Hird. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 
Readers, Cassell's < ‘ Higher Clasa" (List on apphcation.) 

Readers, Cassell's HlstorloaL Illustrated. {lAst on application,) 

Readers, Cassell's Readable. Illustrated, ^ist on application, ) 

Readers for InlAnt Schools, Coloured. Three Books, ad. each. 

Readers, The Modem GeographioaL Illustrated throughout. (List on application,) 
Readers, The Modem SohooL - Illustrated. (List on application,) 

B.eadiug and Spelling Book, Cassell's Illustrated, is. 

Rftpwrt the Empire. 'By G. R. Parkin. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Rosebery, K.T. Fully Illustrated, zs. 6d. 

School Bank ManusO, A By Agnes Lambert. 6d. 

Sdhool Certificates, Cassell'a Three Colours, 6^x42 in., Colours, 

zz| X 9^ in., 3d. ; Seven Colours and Gold, 9I x 6^ in., 3d. 

Soienoe Applied to work. By J. A. Bower. Illustrated, zs. 

Science of Every-Day Ltfa ^ J. A. Bower. Illustrated, zs. 

Bonlpture, A Primer of. By E. Roscoe Mullins. Illustrated, as. 6d. 
fitiaA from Models, Common Objects, and Oasts of Ornament, How to. By 

W. E. SPARKB 51 . With as Plates by the Author. 3s. 

Shakspere's Plays for School Usa lUustrated. 5 Books. 6d. each. 

Spelling. A Complete Manual o£ By J. D. Morell, LL. D. zs. 

Teohnioal Educator, Cassell's. lUustrated throughout. JVew and Revised 
jEdition, Four Vols, 5s. each. ^ ^ 

Tedhnical Manuals, Cassell'a illustrated throughout. z6 Vols., from as. to 4s. 6 <L 
(List free on application,) ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Tle6tinology» iwrn-T>Tin.i« o£ Edited by Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S., and Richard 

WoRMBLX, D.Sc,, M.A lUustrated throughout. 


tdio Dyeing of Toxtila Fabrloa. By ProC 
HumateL 

Watob and Olook ICaldng. By D. Glasgow, 
Vice-President ol the British Horologlcal 
lustlt i ita . 4a* ^ 

St ea l and Iron. By Prof W. H. Gzaanaood, 
FXJL.MXC.B..AC. 5 S. 


Z>aaign in TaxtUa Pabzioa. By T. 'R. Aihao- 
hurst. 4s. 6d. 

Spinning Woollen and Woratad. By W. 

S. McLaren, M.P. 4s. ^ 

Praotloal Maohanioa. By Prof. Parry, M.E 

CntSng Tools WorRad by Hand and Ma* 
olilna. By Smith. 3s. 6d. 


Tmt Cards, Cassell’s Combination. In sets, za each. 

Tsst Cards, Cassell's Modem School. In sets, la each. 

WootXd of Ours, This. By H. O. Arnold-Forster, M. P. FuUy lUustzated. 3a 6d. 


Selections from CasseU A Companfs Publicaiions. 


S0oHa for Hating ^essph, 

** Little TcXkB** Helf-Tearly Tdltumie. Containing443 pages of Letterpress, with 
Pictures on nearly every pase, together with Two Fun-paae Plates printed in C^louri 
and Four Tinted Plates. C^oured boards, 3s. 6d. ; or olotn gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
Bo-Peep. A Book for the Little Ones. With Originiu Stories and Veives. 
Illustrated with beautiful Pictures on nearly every page, and Coloured Fronritpieoe. 
Yearlv Volume. Elegant picture boards, as. 6d. ; cloth, 6d. 

Bashful PlfteexL Bv L. T. Meade. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Peep of l>ay. An Old Friend in a New Dress. Illustrated. 3s. 6<L 
Haggle Steele’s Diary. By £. A. Dillwtn. as. 6d. 

A Bundle of Talea By Maggie Browne, Sam Browne, & Aunt Ethbi.. 3 s. 6 <L 
Fairy Tales In Other Landa By Julia Goddard. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Story Poems for Young and Old. By E. Davenport. 6s. 

Pleasant Work for Busy Fingera By Maggie Browne. Illustrated. 5a 
Bom a King. By Frances and Mary Arnold-Forster. Illustrated, is. 
The Marvellous Budget: being 60,586 Stories of Jack and JilL By the 
Rev. F. Bennett. Illustrated. Cloth gilt, as. 6d. 

Maglo at Homa By Prof. Hoffman. Fully Illustrated. A Series of easy 

1 ..1: I I—— r —M.. __ 


and startling ConjuringTricks for Beginners. Cloth gilt, 58. 

Schoolroom and Home Theatricals. By Arthur Waugh. With Illustra- 
tions by H. A. J. Miles. Cloth, as. 6d. 


uiwftia uy itmm As j» 

Little Mother Bunch. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Heroes of Bvery-Day Llfa By Laura Lane. With about 20 Full- page 
Illustrations. 056 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 

Ships, Sailors, and the Sea. By R. J. Cornewall-Jonbs. Illustrated 
throughout, and containing a Coloured Plate of Naval Flags. Chtap Editum^ as. 6d. 
The Tales of the Sixty Mandarins. By P. V. Ramaswami Raju. 5s. 

Gilt Books for Young People. By Popular Authors. With Four Original 

Illustrations in each. Cloth gilt, zt. 6d. each. 

Th^ Bojr ^lE^mtera of Xentuoky. By , Jaok.lptMtoz^s Anohor. 


Edward S 

Bed Feather: a Tale of the American 
Frontier. By Edward S. Ellis. 

Fritters: or.**lt*s a Long Lane that has 
no Tumiitf.** 

Trlxy; or, ** Those who Live In Glees 
Houses shouldn't throw Stones.*' 

The Two Hard o aetlee. 


WeelrlTig a Oity. 
Rhodaa . " 


i Reward. 


Frank's Lllls-Battle. 

Major Monk's Motto; or, "Look Before 
you Leap." 

Tim Thomson's Trial; or, ** All Is not Gold 
that Gutters." 

Uvula's StumbUng'Blook. 

Ruth's Life-Work; or ,"£10 Pains, no Gains." 
Rags and Rainbows. 

XJnole William's Charge. 

Pretty Fink's Purpose. 


* Golden Mottoes** Series, The. Each Book containing 208 pages, with Four 

full-page Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, as. each. 


"Mil Deeperandum." By the Rev. F. Lsag- 


Yil Deepen 
bridge, M. A. 

" B ea r and Forbaar.' 
"Foremost if I Can.' 


By Sarah ntt. 

By Hslen Atteridge. 


Heroes of the Indian Emirire; or, Storlee of 
Valour and Victory. »y Ernest Foster. 

Through Trial to Triumph; or, "The 
Royal Way." By Madeline Bonavta Hunt. 

In Letters of Flsme ; A Story of the 
Wsldenses. ByC. 1 ^ MatAaux. 

Streng to Suite; A Story of the Jews. By 
E. Wynne. 

Five Books for Tooncr Peoplo. 

gUt, 5a. each. 

Under Baysrd's Banner. By Henry Frith. 1 ^ 

The Ohan&plon of Odin; or. Voting Life | Bound by a Spe^ or, the Hwted Wltoh 
in the daye of Old. By J. Fr^ Hodgetts. I of the Foreet, By the Hoou Mrs. G r eene. 

Albums for Ohlldran. Price 3s. 6d. each. 

Set in bold type, and lUustrated throughout. | Pioture Album of All Sorts. lUustratsd, 

** WantdMl— n sing'’ Series. Illustrated. 38 . 6 d. each. 

Robin's Ride. By EUlnor Dnvenpoit Adams. 1 Wanted— a Xing; or. How Merle set the 
G rea t - Ghrandmamma. By Georgina M. | Nursery Rhymes to Rights. By Maggie 
Synga I Broame. 


'Himou^^ mj^ ^Q uids." By Jeanie Herlng 

" A^xait a Bom ted!!.’" By EmlW SearchfielA 
" He Conquers who Endures. By the Author 
of " May Cunnmgham’s TruU," dec. 

‘Gross and Grown** Series, Tbe. With Four Illustrations in each Book. Crown 

8vo, 856 pages, as. 6 d. ea<^_ 

“ “ ~ yir0 und Sword; a Story of the Hugue- 

nots. By Thomas Archer* 

Adra Hepburn's Vow ; a Tale of BUrk and 
Coven ant. By Annie S. Swan. 

No. 3 L 1 X 1 .; oi^ the Story of the Loet VestaL 
A Tale of Early Christian I>a3rs. By 
MaiahalL 

Freedom's Sword; A Story of the Days of 
Wallaoe and Rruoe. By Annie S. Swan. 


With Original Illustrations. Cloth 




Siiectums from CtisseU A Company* s Publications. 


drown 8yo Llbraxy. Cheap Rditions^ 2 

a«mblas noiuid Ztondon. By C. 1« 
Mfttteuz. lUuatrated. 

Around and About ^d Xncland. By C. 

L. Mat^KUz. lUttStrated. 

Fowa and Olawa. By one of the Authors of 
^ PoemsWritten for a ChUd.” Illustrated. 
l>oelalya BvoaU in Hiatory. By Thomas 
Archer. With Ori^final lUustratiofs^ 

The Ttm Aoblnaon pmaooa. Cloth ffilL 
Poepa Abroad Ibr Vo^bi at Home, ultts- 
trated throughout. 

nurea and Slzpanny Books for TouniT 

Cloth gilt, 3S. 6 d. each. 

The Xllng*a CommanA A Story for Qixla. I 


By Maggie Symlagton. 

A SweetlSlrl Qraduate. By T. Meade. 
The Wliite Sousa at lueb GFow. By Mrs. 
Pitt. 

Zioat in Samoa. A Tale of Adventure in the 
Navigator Islands. By B. S. Ellis. 

Ta<^ or^Gatting IB van** with 'nim. By 


as. 6d. eax:h. 

Wild iLdvanturaa in Wild Flaaaa. By Da 
Gordon Stables. R.N. Illustrated. 

Modam Bscplorara. By Thomas Frost. Illus- 
trated. //ew and ckt^er Edtttcn. 

Sarly Snlorars. By Thomas Frost. 

XComa Ohat witb our Young Polka, mua- 
tratad throughout. 

Jongla. Pdhk. and Plain. Illustrated 
throughouL 

Tha Bngland of Shakaspaara. By B. 
Goadby. With Poll-page lUustratiotiS. ^ 

f Peoplo. With Origtnal Ulustrations. 

Folly. By Lm T. Meades 

Tka Falaoa Baautiftil. By L. T. Meada. 

** Follow my Xiaadar.** 

For Fortuna and Glory. 

Tba Cost of a Mlstaka. By Sarah P tt. 

Z«oet among Wblta Afirloana. 

A World of GirU. By L. T. MeadA 


Books by Edward 8. KIHs. Illustrated. Cloth, ss. 6d. each 


Tba Suntera of tba Oaark. 
Tha Oamp In tha Moun- 
tains. 

Kad in tha Woods. A Tale 
of Early Da3r8 m the West. 
Down the MlssiasippL 


Tha Zmst War TridL 
Kad on tha Bivar. A Tslc 
of Indian River Warfare. 
Footprlnta in tha Forast. 
Tip tha Tapajoa. 


Kad in tha Bloak Kousa. 
A Story of Pioneer Life in 
Kentucl^. 

Tha Iiost Trail. 

Oamp-Fira and Wigsaam. 
Iiost in tha Wilds. 


Bizpanny Story Books. By well-known Writers. All Illustrated. 

The Bmugglar*a Oava. Ijittla Blr A . I My First Cruise. 

Xiittle liisme. Idttla Fioklas. mJ ... ^ 

&a BoatSub. The Blaster OoUaga Little Paaoamakar. 

Luka Bamioott. Boys. 1 The llallt Jug. 

Oaasall’s Flotiure Story Boom. Each containing 6o pages. 6d. each. 


UtU. TlUlu. 
Bright Stars. 
Kursary Joya. 
Fat*s Posy. 
Tiny Talas. 


Dais3r*s Story Book. 

Dot*s Story Book. 

A Kast of Btorlas. 

Good Kight Btoriaa. 

Ohata for Small Ohattarars. 


lUastrated Books for the Little Ones. Containing 
Illustrated, is. each ; or cloth gilt, zs. 6 A 
Firelight Storiaa. Dumb Frianti^ 

SuzUlght and Shade. Indoors and Out. 

B*ub-a>dub Tales. Soma Farm Friends. 

Fine Feathers and FlufCf Thoaa Golden Bands. 

Fur. Little Mothers and. their 

Spramblas and Borapaa. Ohildran. 

Wtla TatUa Talas- Our Pretty Pats. 

Wandering Ways. 


Auntia*s stories. 

Birdia*0 Story Book. 

LltUe Ohimes. 

A Sheaf ^Talaa. 

Dawdrop Stories, 

interesting Stories. All 

Our Sohoolday Bfours. 
Oraaturas Tama. 

Oraaturas WilA 
Up and Down the Garden. 
AH Sorts of Advanturaa. 
Our ^rlaa. 

Our aolidmy Sours. 


Bhnnwg story Books. All Illustrated, and containing Interesting Stories. 


Savantaan Oats. 

Bunty* and the Bosrs. 

Tha Heir of B lmd <da. 

Thm Myatary at ShonolilT 
SohooL 

CTiaimad at Last, and Boy's 
BawarA 

Thoms and Tangles. 


Tha Ouokoo In tha Bobin*s 
John's Mistake. [BTast. 
Diamonds in tha SanA 

SSa^^aSltory of Five Little 
Pitohers. 

Tha Grant's Oradla. 

Shag and Doll. 


Aunt Luoia's Lookat. 
^a Ms^o Mirror. 

Tha Oost of Bavanga. 
Clever Frank, 
i^o^ tha BadskiTWi. 
T^ Ferryman of BrOL 
Karry MazwalL 
A Banished Monsroh. 


*«Llttle Folks'* FaintlXlg Books. With Text, and Outline Illustrations for 


Water-Colour Painting, xs. each. 
Fruits and Blossoms for^Xdttla Folks" 
to Paint. 

Tha "Zdttla Folks 


I Tha "Llttla Folks** 
I Book. Cloth only, sa 
* Ulnmlnatlng BooSt. 


Proverb Painttag 


Blgtiteesipeiuiy Story Books. All Illustrated throughout. 

Waa wmia Wlnkia. Bagglaa, Baggies, and tha ^m Morris's Brror. 

and Downs of a Don- _&&pa^. ^ Worth more than QolA 

Life. Bosss from ThcMnas. ** Through Flood— Through 

Thraa Waa Ulster Laasiaa. Faith's Father. Fira."^^ ^ 

Ub ^ Ladder. By with tha Goldau 

TOok^Bforot at other Stosiaa. Tou^ Barringtons. Looks. ^ _ 

Tha Chip S^. Jeff and CalL Btoriaa of tha Olden Tima. 



Sehctums frtrni Casseil S Company s PubUcaHam, 


n# ^^Woxld In Plotnras" MxIml 

▲ Bambl# Roimd JPxviio*. 

^11 Htinffn* 

About Glonnvur* 

Vn* XiAiul of tl&e PTraittldA Olgypt). 
Wmmpm into China. 


Slnstiated throughout, ss. 6d. each. 

Tha Baatavn Wonderland (Japan!. 
OUmpaea of Bouth Amarioa. 
Xtonnd 

l:lsssf 5 fsr«saiiE^- 


GhMp of Popnlar Volnxnea for Young Paoplo. Illustrated, as. 6d. 


Xn Quaat of O!oldi or. TTndor 
the Whanea Valla 
OnBoai^ the "Ex^ntralda 
aCarUn Ziel«h*a Uoff. 


Tlie Bomanoa of Invention x 
Vinettem from tha Annala of 
Inomtry and Sdanca. 

Bather Weat. 

Throe 




Bor Qnoaz- 

Working to Win, 

PorlUi Afloat and Brlpanda 
Aahora. 


Two4KhllUng Story Boolra. All Illustrated. 


atorloa of tha Tower. 

Mr. Bnrka'a Blaoea. , 
iCKy r wi.ir%iY%grVi»^Tn »» *Prial. 
tS Top of the lAddor t 
Mow to Beaoh it. 
pieSa Vlotaam. 

Madoa and her Prlende. 

Ralf^lrown Story Booka. 


The Children of the Court. 
A Moonbeam Tansrle. 
IMd Mi^orv. 
nie Four Coca of the Tlp- 
pertona. 

Marion*a Two Homea. 
Xdttle FoUca* Sunday Book. 
Sdhoel GKrla 


Two Fourx>enny Btta. 
Poor Belly. 

Tom Harlot. 

Aunt Tabltha*a Waiflk 
In Mlaohief Apain. 
Through Peril to Fortune 
J^ogffy* other Talaa. 


^ttle Blinsrea. 

Merffaret'a Bnemy. 

Pm*a Ferolezltiea. 

BTotable Snlpwreoka. 

Golden Days. 

Wondera of Common Tbinspa 


At tha South Pole. 

Truth will Out. 

^oturea of Sohool lilfe and Boyhood. 

The 7 oun^ Man in the Battle of Xjite. By 
the Rev. Dr. Landels. 

Soldier and Patriot (George Washingtoo). 


PiotorlAl Scrap Book. 

cloth back. 3s. 6d. per VoL 
Qur Scrap Book. 

The Seaside Scrap Book. 

The Xilttle Folke’ Sorap Book. 


In Six Sectional Volumes. Paper boardSt 


Book. 


The Magpie Scrap 
The Zdon Scrap Boojc. 

The Blephant Scrap Book. 


Ubrary of Wonders. Illustrated Gift-books for Boys. Cloth, is. 6d. 


Wonderful Adventurea. 
Wonderful Balloon Aeoenta. 


I 


Woudera of Animal Znstinot. 


Wonders of Bodily Stren^gth and Skill. 
Wonderful Bsoapes. 


Books for the Uttle Onea Fully Illustrated. 


Bhirmas for the Toung Folk. By William 
AlU^ham. Beautifully Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
The Sxmday Sorap Book. With Several 
Hundred lUustrationa. Boards, 3s. 6d, j doth, 
gilt edges. 5s. 

The History Sorap Book. With nearly 
1,000 Engravinga 5s. : cloth, 7a. 6d. 

llobinaon Crusoe. With 100 
ed. ; gilt edges, s** 


Illustrations, Cloth, 3s. 


Fairy Tales. Illustrated, ys. 6d 

The Old Fairy Tales. With Original 
trations. Boards, xs. ; cloth, xs. 6d. 

BCy Hlary. With Tw^ve Coloured Plates 
966 Wo^cuts. xs. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. With Coloured 
JUustrstinns. as. 6d. 

Oaasell’a Swiss Family B,obinson. Ulna* 
trsted. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; i^t edges, 5s. 


The World's Workers. A Series of New and Original Volumes by Popular 

Authors. With Portraits printed on a tint as Frontispiece, is. each. 

Charles Haddon Spurgeon. ^ G. Holden Hr. Guthrie. Father Mathew. BUhu Bux^ 
Pika. ^ ^ „ ritt. Joseph Ziiveeey. 

Thomae A. Bdlaon and Samuel F. B. David Idvlimtone. 

Moras. George Mullw and Andrew Baed. 

Mrs. SomarvUla and Mary Carpenter. Biohard Cobden. 

General Gordon. Mnjamin Franklin. 

Qbarlea ZHokena. HandeL 

Florenoa KlghUngaak Catherine Marah. Turner the Artist. 

Franoaa^dley Havargal, Mrs. Ban- ^orge and Bobert Staphanaon. 
yard 1**Z». H. B.**). Sir ^ntua Salt and Gtoorge Moora, 

TM0 Works isMcludimg^ Blohard Cobden and C. B[. Spnxgeon) eon aiso Uhad Thrm%m 

On* yoLt cioth^giU 31. 


CASSELL S COMPANY, UmiUd, Ludgate HiU, London; 
Pari* di Mtlbonme. 






